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PREFACE. 


Had  it  not  been  from  the  fear  of  causing  pain  to  a  relation^ 
I  should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  put  my  name  td  this  work ;  in  order 
that  any  censure  passed  upon  it,  should  fall  upon  myself  alone. 

I  feel  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Trublovb  for  the  service  he  has 
done  me  in  its  publication;  and  the  more  so  that  he  has  been 
actuated,  by  no  means  by  a  full  acquiescence  in  its  opinions,  but  by 
a  generous  desire  to  promote  the  free  discussion,  and  earnest  in* 
yestigation,  of  the  most  important,  though  unfortunately  most 
neglected,  subjects.  In  particular,  he  is  desirous  to  afford  ex- 
pression to  whatever  may  throw  light  upon  the  great  social 
difficulties,  and  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed  classes.  He  wishes  to  give  to  the  author  the  opportu- 
nity of  advocating  his  views,  and  to  the  reader  that  of  examining 
them,  and  forming  his  own  conclusions, 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  time  ia  not  far  distant,  when  each 
individual  shall  be  enabled  freely  to  bring  forward  his  conscientious 
beliefs^  without  incurring  the  intolerance  of  others;  and  when  the 
subjects  of  the  following  pages  shall  be  generally  understood,  and 
openly  discussed. 

Decemlerf  1854. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  th«  preient  edition  of  this  work,  a  fourth  parti  oo  Social  Sdeiioe, 
has  been  added,  in  which  I  hare  endearonred  to  preient  in  a  some- 
^what  more  qritematic  form  the  views  adyocated  in  the  earlier  parts, 
and  hare  also  given  a  short  outline  of  the  chief  laws  of  political 
economy.  Most  of  the  additional  matter  has  already  appeared  in  a 
,  small  periodical,  the  Political  Economist  and  Journal  of  Social 
Science,  which  was  discontinued  some  time  ago. 

In  giving  to  the  work  the  title  of  the  Elements  of  Social  Science, 
instead  of  its  original  one  of  Physical,  Sexual,  and  Natural  Religion, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  I  do  not  make  the  slightest  pretension  to 
have  offered  any  comprehensive  or  adequate  exposition  of  this  groat 
science.  My  chief  reason  for  changing  the  title  was,  that  the  Mai- 
thusian  Principle  and  the  laws  of  nature  involved  in  it,  are  in  my 
opinion  incomparably  the  moat  w^portant  elements  of  social  science;  so 
much  so,  that,  while  they  enable  us  readily  to  comprehend  the  chief 
;aocial  phenomena,  the  theoxy  of  society  without  them  is  in  reality  a 
mere  chaos.  I  was  veiy  desirous  also,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  to 
direct  attention  to  that  science,  whose  name  has  of  late  years  been 
gradually  becoming  more  familiar  to  the  public,  and  whose  character 
and  method  have  been  so  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Mill  in  his 
Logic,  and  by  M.  Auguste  Comte  in  his  Positive  Philosophy.  Al- 
though differing  entirely  from  the  latter  writer  on  many  of  the  most 
vital  points  of  moral  and  social  doctrine,  (and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  principle  of  population,  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  sciences 
of  political  economy,  logic*  psychology,  and  metaphysics,  properly  so 
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PHYSICAL   RELIGION. 


Thbrb  is  nothing  fh>m  which  mankind  in  the  present  daj  suffers 
more,  than  from  the  want  of  rererenoe  for  the  human  body.    The  mass 
of  men,  even  the  most  cultivated,  are  content  to  pass  their  lives  in  the 
deepest  ignorance  of  its  structure,  and  of  its  most  simple  laws.    All 
active  sympathy  with  its  fate,  or  interest  in  the  infinitely  varied 
details  of  its  health  and  disease,  is  handed  over  to  the  medJoal  pro- 
fession, into  whose  modes  of  thought,  aims,  and  principles  of  action, 
the  public  care  not  to  enter.   In  the  education  of  childhood  and  youth, 
no  knowledge  of  the  body  is  imparted,  no  instruction  given  for  the 
conduct  of  the  future  physical  life.    No  reverence  is  inculcated  for 
physical  laws,  no  aspirations   cherished  after  physical  excellence. 
Beauty  of  form,  that  imperishable  source  of  jov  and  stamp  of  nobility, 
to  bo  perpetuated  through  successive  generations,  so  far  firom  being 
held  out  as  an  object  for  our  reverence  and  constant  endeavour  after, 
is  rather  regarded  as  a  dangerous  snare,  and  vanity,  which  may  mis- 
lead men  fVom  the  path  of  virtue.    Physical  strength  is  held  in  slight 
estimation  by  those  who  cultivate  the  intellect,  and  th^  who  take 
delight  in  the  sports  %nd  exercises  which  call  it  forth,  are  rather  looked 
down  upon  as  men  of  low  tastes.    Bodily  health,  the  proof  of  a  vir- 
tuous physical  life,  is  not  proposed  as  a  chief  end  of  our  endeavours,  nor 
regarded  as  an  honour  to  its  possessor.     It  is  rather  thought  of  as  a 
blessing  bestowed  by  providence,  or  inherited  from  our  parents,  with 
the  attainment  of  which  the  individual's  self  has  comparatively  little 
to  do.    The  laws  of  health  are  as  little  reverenced  as  understood. 
While  the  infringement  of  a  moral  law  involves  the  deepest  guilt,  and 
is  considered  worthy  of  infinite  piunishment,  to  break  a  physical  one, 
and  thereby  incur  disease,  is  not  deemed  an  offence  at  all,  but  only  a 
misfortune.     The  animal  or  sensual  passions  us  they  are  called,  aio 
viewed  in  a  most  degrading  light,  and  the  youth  is  warned  to  beware  of 
indulgence  in  them,  and  rather  to  train  himself  in  the  vastly  nobler 
enjoyments  of  the  moral  and  reasoning  faculties.     These  are  tliou^n; 
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io  be  of  a  mncb  faig^io'  and  loftier  nature  than  the  otbere,  which  it  is 
their  doty  to  control  said  direct.  Men  set  no  high  valne  in  tb^ 
theories  on  life  itself^  which  some  even  view  in  the  light  of  a  penance, 
wfaUe  they  r^^ard  death  as  the  greatest  blessing.  Length  of  life,  and 
its  proper  and  onlj  beaotifiil  termination  in  extreme  age,  after  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  vital  powers,  is  by  no  means  considered  a 
noble  goal  for  man's  aim.  The  ill-r^nlated  mind  rather  shrinks  from 
the  ideA  of  natural  dec&jf  and  admires  mnch  more  the  lamentable  fate 
of  martyrdom,  or  the  premature  death  of  interesting  youth,  just  nature's 
punishment  for  broken  laws.  The  whole  material  universe  shares  in 
this  neglect  with  the  body,  its  rq>reseiitative  in  man.  The  ^ysicai 
sdences  with  thdr  infinite  treasury  of  novelties  and  wonders  are  fol- 
lowed onlv  by  a  few  devoted  adherents*  while  to  sodety  in  general  th^ 
are  an  unknown  r^on.  Besides  this,  all  the  so-called  manual  pursuit^ 
are  held  as  vastly  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  mental  ones,  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  learned  professious,  clsuim  for  themselves  the  highest 
place  in  man's  respect.  The  fine  arts,  sculpture  and  painting,  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  all  of  wliich  are  concerned  with  material  objects, 
although  their  dignity  and  powerful  influence  are  daily  more  and  more 
felt,  ut  yet  very  fat  from  occupying  their  dne  position. 

In  short,  in  idiatever  direetiMi  we  look,  we  find  that  the  body  and 
matter  is  general,  hold  a  very  secondary  j^aee  in  man's  reverence.  We 
see  that  almost  the  whole  of  mankind,  wtth  the  exception  of  the  few 
who  ezpreisW  follow  material  panuits— -grow,  live,  and  die,  with  their 
thou^its  and  interests  tamed  in  quite  a  diflerent  direction.  It  is  mind, 
and  not  body,  moral  and  intdkctual,  not  physical  themes,  which  possess 
their  heart. 

**  Spirit,"  they  say,  '*  is  infinitely  liigfaer  and  nobler  than  matter :  the 
soul  is  the  truly  glorioxis  part  of  our  humanity.  Does  it  not  constitute 
the  attribute  of  man,  by  which  he  is  raised  above  tlie  rest  of  nature  to 
the  likeness  and  comprehension  of  the  Ddty  himsdf  ?  How  poor  in  com- 
parison tB  the  body,  its  humble  companion,  whose  tardy  movements  and 
coane  sensibilities  but  dog  its  etherial  essence !  The  latter  shall  soon 
perish,  and  widi  it  aJl  its  excellences ;  but  the  other,  ^ad  to  be  released 
from  its  prison-house,  shall  soar  away  into  everlasting  bliss.  Why  then 
waste  our  time  in  laying  up  treasures  tluit  corrupt  ?  Let  us,  first  of  all 
thin«,  attend  to  our  spiritual  part ;  and  then,  even  though  our  body 
periMi,  we  have  still  saved  that  which  is  alone  all-sufficient."  Thus  do 
men  reason,  and  thus  are  all  their  sympathies  and  aspirations  bound  up 
in  their  spiritual  welfare.  As  they  juto  of  themselves,  so  do  they  of 
others.  A  well-spent  moral  life,  and  enSeavours  to  elevate  the  spiritual 
ooaditioii  of  others,  command  their  warmest  admiration;  but  of  a 
virtuous  physical  life  they  have  no  conception ;  and  for  the  struggles  and 
aspirations  of  those,  who  have  sought  to  ennoble  men  physically,  little 
tjmfattf.  While  the  names  of  poets,  moralists,  and  mental  philosophers, 
are  m  every  mouth,  and  their  Imes  and  precepts  in  every  heart ;  few  are 
acquainted  even  with  the  names,  far  less  with  the  deeds  of  those  who 
have  striven  in  the  cause  of  the  human  body.  It  is  well  for  them,  {^ysi-* 
•fauiff  and  i^yiioh^ts,  if  they  escape  the  charge  of  materialism,  or  Um 
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diifBil  altadiinff  Co  tfi§  oharntf-hooM  or  TMMitiiM.  Std  li  il  MtiA 
tofookbadioDtbtfatooftbotpotUeiof  thibodrt  For  if  asf  Itel  or 
objeet  of  punwit  be  lookod  down  upon,  or  not  lofBsiintly  rofomerd,  Hmw 
who  follow  it  will  neceistnly  ihtre  in  that  irrovtronoo.  TheroCiro,  1ms 
the  clergyman,  who  hat  the  care  of  fonb,  been  fbr  agei  heU  ia  aaoh 
higher  esteem  and  lore  than  the  physician,  iHio  has  the  care  of  bodies. 

And  not  only  have  these  profisMions  been  ranked  en  tneh  prindplest 
but  erery  other  profsssion  and  calling  has  had  its  plaos  sssigMd  by  tha 
same  standard.  The  spiritnaUst  has  eter  been  esteemed  abore  the  mats 
rialist ;  the  thfaiker  abore  the  doer ;  the  musical  composer  abofv  tha 
finished  mnsidaa ;  the  dimmatio  writer  abore  the  actor ;  ue  mental  abeta 
the  manual  pursuits.  A  few  mental  directions  of  man's  snsrgyare 
elerated  aboTe  the  others,  and  chledy  honoured,  so  that  the  young  man  ef 
liberal  education,  is  impelled  by  all  his  accustomed  sympathies  and 
fisellngs  to  adopt  one  of  them,  whether  or  not  it  be  fitted  for  his  naSon. 
Accoraing  to  this  gauge,  the  nearer  a  man's  pursuit  appiioaohes  to 
pure  splrn,  the  more  is  be  esteemed — the  nearer  to  matter,  the  less. 

Whence,  then,  has  arisen  this  eztraordfasary  and  arbitrary  mode  of 
judging  of  the  elements  of  nature  ?  Who  has  presumed  to  settle  the  claims 
of  pre^dence  between  the  twin  elemental  principles  of  the  unifone ;  and 
thereby  cause  so  powerftil  an  inflaenee  on  man's  ezisteoee  ?  If  we  look 
for  the  main  source  of  this  anifersal  preteenoe  ior  spirit,  and  thinas 
connected  with  it,  we  shall  And  it  in  tlw  Christian  religion.  TUs 
religion,  springing  as  it  did  out  of  the  andent  Hebrew  worship,  wliieh 
delighted  in  representing  the  infinite  material  uairerse,  as  dependent  on 
the  nod  of  a  supreme  spiritual  Self-«iistsnt  bsioff,  is  essenUallT  ft 
spiritual  faith.  According  to  its  doctrinesv  the  Deity  nimself,  from  wfaoaa 
all  things  originated,  and  to  whom  all  are  subject,  is  a  spirit,  infinite, 
eternal,  and  unc^anaoable.  He  first  called  matter  into  eiisteBce,  and 
imposed  on  it  laws  after  his  own  will,  reserving  to  himsslf  the  power  of 
changing  or  annihilating  them,  whenerer  m  thought  it  necessary. 
Man,  the  wondrous  compound  of  mind  and  bodr,  also  owed  his  origin  to 
this  spirit ;  who  gave  him  life  by  a  pure  act  of  Us  wlU.  Beliering  thSD 
in  the  infinite  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  element,  and  #orshippnig  it 
oxclusiToly,  he  naturally  bestowed  nis  chief  reverence  on  the  reprssen* 
tatiTO  of  the  Deity  in  himself.  Hence  his  soul  wu  the  grand  ofajlect  of 
all  his  thoughts,  while  the  body  wu  little  regarded,  or  at  most  borrowed 
a  reflected  nght  from  its  more  favoured  companion.  The  soul,  it  was 
believed,  was  Joined  in  some  mysterious  way  to  the  body  at  birth,  and 
condemned  for  a  brief  period  to  travel  through  this  life  m  its  company, 
clogged  and  confined  by  its  ignoble  associate.  At  death,  however,  it  re- 
sumed its  own  privileges  as  spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  undumgeable,  asid 
soared  away  into  an  immortality  of  weal  or  woe,  while  iSs  despised 
companion  was  consigned  to  the  darkness  of  a  craive,  and  to  disgustiBg 
decar,  from  w^ich  the  ignorant  mind  shrank  with  abhortsiice.        ^^ 

who  could  entertain  such  views  of  the  nature  and  ultimate  desthtka 
of  the  twin  parts  of  man,  without  beeondng  almost  eatirsly  ahssrbsd  la 
the  fate  of  the  one,  and  as  wholly  nsgleetbig  that  of  the  othsrt  8mA 
k  the  Christian  doctrine  of  life,  and  such  the  efliwt  it  has  had  en 
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Wherorer  it  has  made  its  way,  supported  by  the  beautiful  character  of 
its  originator,  it  has  given  an  intensely  spiritual  direction  to  men's  minds ; 
and  their  tastes,  judgments,  social  scale,  and  various  pursuits,  have  been 
modified  by  it  in  the  way  mentioned  above. 

But  physical  religion  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Christian  and 
spiritual  beliefs.  It  can  allow  none  of  them,  seeing  that  they  give  to 
mind  a  superiority  over  matter,  and  so  deprive  the  latter  of  its  rightful 
place  in  the  affection  and  reverence  of  man.  Its  fundamental  proposi- 
tions are — ^matter  is  as  noble  as  spirit,  the  body  as  the  soul.  To  separate 
the  one  from  the  other  is  to  destroy  the  truth  of  nature ;  to  place  the 
one  above  the  other  is  a  monstrous  presumption,  destroying  the  harmony 
of  the  universe,  where  all  things  are  equally  important,  and  where  the 
laws  of  one  substance  never  yidd  to  those  of  another. 

The  belief  that  the  Deity  is  a  spirit  is  completely  untenable.  Th» 
natural  theolonans,  who  have  attempted  to  prove  it,  and  who,  doubtless, 
have  followed  the  same  line  of  reason  as  the  ancients,  who  proposed  the 
doctrine,  argue  thus : — "  In  the  universe  around  us,  we  everywhere  sea 
marks  of  design ;  from  this  we  must  infer  a  designing  mind,  reasoning 
by  analogy  from  what  we  find  in  ourselves." 

But  they  forget,  th««^  *he  mind  which  designs  in  man,  is  inseparably 
connected  with  a  vitally  organized  brain ;  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the 
designer  of  the  universe  is  pure  spirit,  is  to  reason  aeainst  all  analogy. 
According  to  our  experience,  mind  is  invariably  found  in  connection  with 
a  brain,  and  never  creates  matter. 

Not  only  does  physical  religion  deny  the  possibility  of  spirit  having 
originated  matter,  or  ofthe  laws  of  matter  being  ever  in  one  iota  subject  to 
those  of  spirit,  it  cannot  allow  aprerogativetotheone,  in  any  particular, 
over  the  other.  Thus  it  entirely  denies  the  possibility  of  the  immortality 
of  the  one  without  the  other.  Such  a  belief  tends  inevitably  to  destroy 
the  equal  place  both  should  hold  in  our  reverence,  thus  entaiUng  the  most 
ruinous  consequences.  The  narrow  conception  of  salvation  for  the  one, 
without,  or  even  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  is  utterly  condemned  by 
physical  religion,  according  to  whose  views  no  scheme  of  salvation  can  be 
received,  which  omits  any  part  of  humanity.  Our  bodily  and  mental 
interests  are  inseparably  bound  together,  and  no  part  of  us  can  rise  or 
fall,  without  the  rest  taking  a  share.  Thus  physical  evil  always  infers 
moral  evil,  and  the  reverse.  Our  body  cannot  be  diseased  without  out 
mind  becoming  so  likewise. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  study  the  laws  of  their  body,  no  less  than 
those  of  their  mind.  If  they  do  not,  if  they  have  not  sufficient  reverence 
for  the  body  to  take  due  care  for  its  healthy  development  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  others,  when  they  break  any  of  its  laws,  which  they  are 
certain  to  do,  it  will  be  little  excuse  to  plead  ignorance.  All  moral  sio 
may  exactly  in  the  same  way  be  resolved  into  ignorance,  but  nature 
accepts  no  such  excuse.  The  conduct  of  our  physical  life  is  just  as 
difficult  as  that  of  our  moral  one.  To  live  a  virtuous  physical  life  deserves, 
therefore,  as  great  admiration  and  praise  as  the  other.  The  ennoblement 
of  the  body  in  ourselves  and  in  others  is  just  as  high  an  aim  for  man  as 
that  of  the  spirit.     Can  you  have  a  healthy  mind  without  a  healthy 
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httan  ?  Cftrtainlf,  thii  it  imponible,  whatoftr  miitakii  monl  tIcwi  hatt 
ledioma  to  suppose.  Therefore  prorision  for  the  one  Is  as  lolty,  tiid 
oioreoTer,  Just  ai  difficult  an  endeaToar  as  for  the  other ;  and  indeed  the 
only  true  method  of  attaining  the  highest  derelopment  of  man,  is  by 
equal  regard  and  attention  to  the  hiterests  of  both. 
The  man  who  is  only  couTersant  witii  spiritual  reasoning  and  mental 

Emena,  who  has  confined  his  attention  to  the  region  of  mind,  and  ia 
mt  of  the  body  with  its  infinitely  complex  states  of  health  and 
e,  is  incapable  of  a  true  and  comprehmsiTe  view  of  man— in  the 
same  way  is  he,  who  knows  only  the  physical  side,  equally  imperfect. 
In  eTory  act,  every  thought,  erery  relauon  of  man,  there  are  a  double 
train  of  forces  at  work,  and  he  who  attends  only  to  the  one  is  not  fitted 
to  reason  on  the  whole  result.  In  erery  act  presented  to  the  eye  of  the 
moralist,  there  is  a  physical  line  of  causation,  equally  important,  equally 
difficult  to  unraTel,  which  must  be  taken  into  account,  before  he  can  be 
said  to  reason  on  man,  as  a  whole  being,  at  all.  Therefore,  since  the 
moralist  and  the  physicist  have  hitherto  Men  separated  in  the  world's 
history,  we  possess  no  comprehensiTO  or  true  Tiews  of  man,  and  our 
reasonings  both  in  morals  and  in  medidne  will  all  need  complete  rerision 
by  minojs  equally  conversant  with  body  and  mind,  and  their  several 
phenomena  of  l^ealth  and  disease ;  and  ready  to  assign  to  each  their  due 
importance,  unbiased  by  partiiUity  for  either. 

There  has  not  yet  lived  a  man,  who  has  done  this  for  the  world ;  who 
has  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  of  life  a  brain  equally  trained  in 
spiritual  and  bodily  experience,  educated  eaually  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
mental  and  material  universe.  Unstirred  by  the  unhappy  partv  dis- 
tinctions of  spiritualism  and  materialism,  seeking  instrucuon  on  all  parts 
and  sides  of  nature,  omitting  equal  reverence  to  none,  would  not  he  show 
more  fully  than  our  fathers  have  done,  his  duty  and  devotion  to  man  and 
to  nature  ? 

But  physical  religion  does  not  leave  it  to  us  as  a  matter  of  choice, 
whether  we  will  stu^  the  laws  of  our  body  oz  not ;  it  enjoins  their  study 
on  all  men  as  a  duty,  second  in  importance  to  none. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  live  a  physically  virtuous,  that  is,  a  healthy  life, 
you  are  an  immoral  beiuff ;  if  you  do,  there  is  but  one  way  to  it ;  study 
the  laws  of  health  and  oSey  them.  Physical  virtue  is  u  lofty  an  aim  for 
man  as  moral  virtue,  and  no  man  can  be  called  good,  who  does  not  com- 
bine and  aspire  equally  after  both'.  To  break  a  physical  law  is  Just  as 
culpable  as  to  break  a  moral  one,  and  therefore  all  physical  diseases  must 
be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  sin,  and  as  little  in  the  one  cue  as  in  the  o  ther, 
can  ignorance  be  received  as  an  excuse.  No  man  whose  body  is  dise  u ed 
whether  hereditarily  or  incUvidually,  can  be  called  a  virtuous  being. 

All  moral  and  all  physical  excellencies  may  be  mutually  resolved  hito 
each  other,  for  a  noble  mind  or  a  good  or  true  spirit  may  be  just  as  fairly 
regarded  as  a  noble  and  true  brain,  and  all  physical  good  may  equally  be 
traced  to  a  moral  one.  Thus,  by  following  the  trains  of  thought  of 
spiritualist  and  materialist,  we  will  be  able,  equally  legitimately,  ai  ene 
time  to  resolve  all  things  into  spirit,  at  another  all  into  matter. 
Beauty  of  form,  and  physical  strength  and  activity,  aa  well  as  wealth, 
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tbeold  be  sought  afttr,  and  rained  no  less  than  beauty  and  power  of  mind. 
Is  the  development  oi  the  brain  to  be  the  snpreme  obfeetof  man's  aspira- 
turns  ? '  A  foller  wisdom  will  show  as,  that  we  must  Talne  equally  all  our 
marts,  since  no  one  can  thrire  alone.  Ugliness  and  bodily  imperfection  or 
deformity  are  always  marks  of  sin,  and  uiow  us  that  some  error  has  been 
committed,  or  that  we  hare  not  duly  sought  after  bodily  ezcdlence. 
Physical  beauty,  whose  expression  forms  the  ^orious  ideal  of  the  painter 
and  sculptor,  is  as  high  an  aim  as  any  other  that  could  be  proposed.  For  it 
is  insq^ably  assooated  in  nature's  plan  with  all  other  beauties  and 
powers,  and  we  can  attain  to  truth  Just  as  surely  by  following  beauty,  as 
by  any  other  path.  In  fact  all  the  ideals  of  man  which  are  founded  on 
a  reality  in  nature,  are  eq[ually  infinite,  and  therefore  equally  capable  of 
forming  a  religion.  For  there  is  not  one  religion,  but  as  many  legions 
as  there  are  purts  of  nature  to  absorb  us  in  &6ir  pursuit,  llie  reiu  re- 
ligion of  each  man  is  that  pursuit  and  that  idea,  which  most  holds  his 
hSart,  and  which  awakens  in  him  a  lofty  endiusiasm.  It  is  the  perc^ 
tion  and  feeling  of  the  infinite,  and  our  duty  to  aspire  to  it,  to  whidi  the 
name  of  religion  has  efer  been  giTen.  Unfortunate  the  pursuit  and  those 
who  f(^low  it,  which  has  not  its  own  equally  recognised  and  equally 
lererenced  religion. 

Spiritualism  is  at  present  the  sreat  obstacle  to  this  recognition ;  to  the 
extension  of  the  idea  of  Catholic  humanity,  which  is  now  perrading  the 
cirilised  world ;  the  equal  rererence  for  all  men  and  for  all  parts  of  nature. 
It  is  the  prevailing  error  of  past  and  present  times,  and  is  not  confiiMd 
to  our  own  country  merely,  but  extends  perhaps  over  all  the  globe.  It  is 
the  true  aristocratic  element  in  our  society,  idiich  interposes  its  chilling 
barriers  between  men's  hearts,  for  where  there  is  not  equal  mutuiS 
reTcrence,  there  cannot  long  be  true  love.  Itself  at  first  an  advancing 
revolution,  it  has  now  become  a  stationary  despotism.  It  has  shown  no 
quarter  to  its  opponent  materialism,  which  at  present  as  a  theory  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  the  world,  and  is  not  therefore  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  an  evil. 

It  is  spiritualism,  that  men  oi  our  age  have  to  fear,  and  do  what  they 
may,  tney  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  extricate  themselves  from  its 
prejudicinginfluence,  so  subtly  is  it  interwoven  in  all  our  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Tor  the  man  who  has  not  paid  equal  attention  to  physical  pur- 
suits, and  to  the  study  of  the  human  body  in  its  varied  phases  of  health 
and  disease,  must  be  a  spiritualist,  and  bis  unequal  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  nature,  while  it  shows  his  preference  for  the  one,  will 
bias  and  falsify  all  his  views  on  man  as  a  whole. 

As  all  parts  of  our  nature  are  of  equal  perfection,  and  therefore  all 
equally  claim  our  reverence,-  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  allowed,  that  the 
so-called  animal  passions  are  of  an  inferior  kind  to  the  spiritual.  They 
exercise  an  influence  on  man  Just  as  divine  as  any  other,  and  shape,  and 
mould  the  human  character  as  powerfully  and  as  nobly.  It  is  not  the 
place  of  man  to  say : — "  This  part  of  my  nature  is  more  beautiful  or  more 
noUe  than  another,  let  me  therefore  cultivate  it  chiefly."  His  duty  is  to 
study  to  perceive  an  equal  beauty  in  all,  and  to  endeavour  that  all  shall 
he  duly  and  eoually  dereloped. 
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IfalMalthrUlBbetlwefowmortlMphyiieAlTirtiiM,  diUh  in  «U  ite 
forma,  except  the  nalanl  •pootuteoai  om  of  gradiul  decay  in  old  •§§,!§ 
the  gwiteit  of  aU  pfayiioal  sim.  The  graTity  of  a  phyeieal  lin  ia  (o  be 
meaaiired  by  Iha  leVerity  of  the  diaeaae,  oatore'a  mtniihrneiit ;  and  when 
death  foUowi,  the  pfayiieal  fm  mnat  have  been  toe  greateet.  All  pva- 
matoro  deathi,  therefore,  are  linfnl,  and  abhorrent  to  phyiical  religioB, 
showing  that  theerilpowen  hare  bisea  at  work.  It  matten  not  what 
other  nobleqvalitiei,  moral  or  phyaical,  the  iadiTidaai  may  have  had ;  if 
he  die  before  hie  time,  hie  life  ia  an  imperfoot  one,  and  ao  far  mnat  be 
condemned. 

Tlie  death  of  martyrdom,  which  haa  been  ao  daagerona  an  examnle  to 
the  world,  ia  bat  a  confoaaion  of  the  imperfaot  atate  of  eziatiag  tninga. 
**  All  men  around  me  are  ainning^**  aaya  the  martyr,  **  therefore  moat  I 
alao  ain,  and  anbmit  to  a  mntilated  career  in  ecder  to  aa?e  them.' '  Beanti- 
fol,  truly ;  but  the  higheat  ideal  allowi  of  no  aacriiioe  of  any  real  good. 

It  ia  by  no  meana  martyrdom,  or  prematurtt  death  in  any  con^vable 
fonn,  that  men  are  to  aim  at ;  but  rather  a  phyaiologically  perfect  Ufa, 
perfSset  in  every  ataga,  perfect  in  ita  natural  termination.  It  ia  from  the 
want  of  a  rererenoe  for  our  phyaieal  life,  from  an  inideeuate  appteciatka 
of  ita  infinite  Taint  and  majeaty,  and  the  doty  that  weUenader,  to  guard 
it  aa  a  moat  aacred  poeaeaaiea,  that  the  recUaiaaeaa  of  life,  both  in  than- 
aelrea  and  in  othera,  in  neat  part  aroae,  which  haa  been,  and  atiU  ia,  ae 
dark  a  atain  on  mankiaa. 

The  grand  aim  of  the  natural  and  only  beautiful  death  ahould  be  kepi 
ateadily  before  the  eyea  of  ail  throughout  life.  To  Uto  and  die  naturally, 
and  to  help  othera  to  do  the  aame !  Have  we  erer  thought  how  much  of 
firtue,  of  duty,  of  religion,  lioa  in  thia  aim,  apparently  ao  aimple,  yet  in 
ita  attainment  ao  infiiOtely  difficult  ? 

Aa  phyaieal  religion  teaches  ua  to  rererence  the  body  aa  highly  aa  the 
apirit,  ao  doea  it  alao  teach  ua  to  Tiew  with  equal  rererence  all  the 
omerent  parta  and  organa  of  the  body  itaclf.  Tiiero  are  few  thinga  from 
which  humanity  haaauflbred  more  than  from  the  degrading  and  irrorerent 
feettnga  of  myatery  and  ahame  that  have  been  attached  to  the  genital 
and  excretory  organa.  The  former  have  been  regarded,  like  their  eorrsa- 
ponding  mental  naaaiona,  as  aomething  of  a  i^er  and  baser  nature, 
tending  to  degrade  and  camalise  man  by  their  physical  appetitss.  But 
we  cannot  take  a  debuing  view  of  any  part  of  our  humanity,  without  be- 
coming degraded  in  our  whole  being.  It  would  be  hard  to  enumerate  all 
the  erils  which  haTO  flowed  from  this  unhappy  Tiew  of  the  genital 
organs ;  whose  functions  and  influence  are  second  in  importance  and 
in  transeendant  perfection  to  none.  Their  health  and  disease  have  been 
neglected,  their  misfortunes  hare  called  forth  rather  the  sneer  and  the 
reproach  than  the  dirine  pity  and  assistance  which  should  wait  upon  all 
error,  physical  and  moral. 

I  have  endeavoured  elsewhero,  in  the  treatise  on  the  sexual  organs,  to 
give  a  short  sketch  of  their  laws,  which  shoukl  be  studied  and  obeyed  by 
all  men  and  women  as  rerercntially  u  those  of  any  other  organs,  else 
wiU  their  consequent  ruin  inTolve  the  ruin  of  the  whole  being.  Before 
the  calm  eye  of  nature,  all  flimsy  veils  of  morbid  modesty,  shame,  and 
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indotence,  ranish  like  a  dream ;  and  when  she  demands  penalty  for  broken 
Uws,  such  excuses  die  away  on  the  lips  of  tibe  offender. 

In  the  same  way  that  physical  religion  enjoins  rererenoe  for  the  genital 
organs,  so  does  it  prohibit  aJl  low  and  degraded  ideas  connected  with  the 
organs  of  excretion.  All  snch  are  an  abomination  nnto  it,  and  it  will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  who  stoops  to  entertain  them.  Every  one  should 
endearour  absolutely  to  free  his  mind  from  these  unhappy  views  of 
our  ancestors,  and  learn  to  regard  all  parts  of  his  body  with  the  same 
reverential  eye,  undisturbed  by  feelings  of  mystery,  shame,  or  disgust. 
Too  lone  alas!  too  long  have  these  indignities  defiled  our  humanity,  and 
baffled  the  efforts  of  the  physician!  What  siufferer  from  the  diseases  of 
these  organs  has  not  had  his  woes  aggravated  ten-fold  by  these  unhappy 
feelings  f  The  universal  study  of  anatomy,  enjoined  on  all  men  by  physical 
Teligion,  will  alone  succeed  in  dissipating  these  morbid  and  irre- 
verent ideas. 

But  in  what  direction  can  we  turn  our  eyes,  and  not  find  man  de- 
graded by  the  want  of  physical  reverence  ?  Have  not  all  the  various 
classes,  who  follow  material  pursuits,  become  themselves  degraded* 
from  the  want  of  a  religious  enthusiasm  for  them?  Have  not  the 
physician,  the  artist,  the  actor,  the  labourer,  and  artizan,  become  de- 
graded thereby  ?  If  a  man  have  not  a  sufficient  reverence  for  his  pur- 
Buit,  it  will  hang  a  dead  weight  round  his  neck,  and  sink  him  to  the 
level  of  a  mercenary  drudge.  It  is  deplorable  to  see  the  way  in  which 
tBome  of  these  glorious  branches  of  human  endeavour  are  looked  down 
upon,  not  only  by  society  at  large,  but  by  their  own  followers.  The 
noble  profession  of  the  actor  or  actress  is  viewed  in  so  degrading  alight 
by  society  that  it  is  almost  ignored.  Is  the  perfection  of  art  in  that 
vocation,  which  forms  as  integral  an  ingredient  of  our  social  life  as 
any  others,  less  difficult  in  its  attainment  or  less  unbounded  in  its  in- 
fluence than  they  ?  In  a  more  perfect  state  of  society  it  will  not  be 
viewed  so. 

The  interests  of  all  concerned  in  physical  studies  or  pursuits,  are, 
no  less  than  the  physician's,  bound  up  in  the  spread  of  physical  religion. 
Without  it,  medicine  is,  as  it  has  been  up  to  this  time,  comparatively 
paralysed,  and  can  have  but  a  minor  infiuence  on  the  physical  regenera- 
tion and  progress  of  man.  How  can  the  voice  of  the  physician  be 
beard,  if  he  can  urge  only  the  feeble  motives  of  expediency,  while  the 
moralist  and  clergyman  have  at  their  command  the  armoury  of  duty  and 
religion,  with  the  array  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  to  enforce 
reverence  for  their  precepts  ?  To  all  of  these  assumptions  of  spiritual 
superiority,  as  it  has  been  seen,  physical  religion  inexorably  returns  a 
denial,  while  it  claims,  and  will  have  from  all  human  beings,  exactly  an 
equal  share  of  their  reverence.  The  individual. and  the  age  which  resist 
those  claims  shall  not  escape  punishment,  but  shall  surely  suffer ;  not 
that  it  loves  spirit  less,  but  that  it  loves  the  whole  man  more.  The  true 
interests  of  the  spiritualist  are  no  less  involved  in  this,  for,  where  in- 
justice is  done,  all  must  suffer. 


MAN,    THE    PHYSICIAN. 


The  noble  sdenoe  of  medicine  has  never  yet  received  due  reverence 
from  mankind.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  cause  that  has  been  men- 
tioned aboTe,  namely,  the  want  of  reverence  for  the  body,  the  special 
object  of  its  attention.  In  the  neglect  shown  to  their  subject,  medical 
men  have  shared,  and  thns  has  the  profession  become  a  little  world  in  it- 
self, sepiurated  from  the  interests  and  real  sympathies  whidi  only  mntnal 
nnderstanding  can  give,  of  the  main  world  around  them.  The  physician, 
to  the  eyes  of  other  men,  appears  as  one  apart,  who  is  initiated  into 
mysteries  which  their  imagination  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ;  who  is  de- 
voted to  studies,  the  materialising  and  debasing  influences  of  which  are 
still,  in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  vaguely  whispered  of,  though 
society  is  now-a-days  too  polite  to  utter  openly  the  coarse  and  irreverent 
accusations  of  our  forefothers. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  degradations  of  the  physicians  of  the  past 
that  I  have  to  do ;  those  who  will  may  find  tiie  records  of  them  in 
history,  and  having  studied  them,  will  be  prepared  by  their  light  to  read 
the  condition  of  the  physician  of  the  present.  For  the  seeds  sown  by  our 
ancestors  stUl  flouriui  among  us,  and  long  will  be  the  struggle  before  the 
prejudices  ag^unst  medicine  and  its  followers,  and  the  materialising  ten- 
dencies of  &  science,  be  totally  uprooted.  It  is  rarely  that  we  see  in 
the  writings,  even  ci  the  most  cultivated  men  of  past  times,  the  medical 
profession  alhided  to,  except  with  a  sneer  at  their  low-mindedness,  or 
expressed  contempt  at  their  want  of  skill.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
these  writers  and  for  society,  had  they  rather  tried  themselves  to  solve 
those  psoUems  of  health  and  disease,  which  medical  men  knew  so  little 
about. 

Bat  idiat  was  there  to  induce  these  men  of  lofty  ambition  and  great 
powers,  to  devote  themselves  to  a  subject  which  shut  them  out  of  the 
sympathies  of  the  world ;  which  offered  to  them  few  of  the  prizes  of  fame, 
tn<|^Bfw#ift,  or  even  that,  which,  with  the  true  philanthropist,  outweighs  all 
other  rewards — the  wide  love  and  sympathy  of  their  fellow  beings !  Truly 
there  was  little  in  the  body,  ne&her  region,  poetical  ideal,  nor  wide- 
ipiciad  Innnan  interest  to  invite  thor  regards.  Hence  there  have  been 
comparative  J  liBw  of  the  most  powerful  and  genial  minds  in  the  medical 
rmffiiim  *  as  these,  with  their  insatiable  demand  for  ^xunasi  ^^m^Ai(^^^ 
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cKose  the  more  certain  paths  to  it.  Poets  have  shnnned  it,  and  therefore 
has  the  poetry  of  the  hody,  as  lofty  and  as  heautifol  as  any,  nerer  yet 
been  adequately  conceiTed ;  religions  and  moral  philosophers  hare  shnnned 
it,  and  therefore,  have  its  religion  and  morality  remained  nnrecognised. 
How  much  has  been  lost  by  tms,  the  body  will  yet  make  us  feel. 

Neither  in  former  times  nor  at  present  has  the  youth  even  a  fair  choice 
given  him,  at  his  entrance  upon  life,  of  adopting  the  medical  profession. 
His  whole  previous  education,  none  of  which  has  been  concerned  with 
physical  studies,  and  more  especially  with  the  study  of  the  human  body, 
gives  him  a  bias  to  mental  ones,  the  more  powerful  m  proportion  to  the 
abilities  he  has  shown.    Hence  in  the  present  day,  if  a  boy  distinguish 
himself  at  school,  or  a  youth  at  college,  medicine  is  the  last  profession 
either  he  or  others  think  of  his  entering.      It  is  completely  out  of  the 
sphere  of  his  own  sympathies  and  associations,  which  are  bound  up  in  the 
great  world  of  poetry,  literature,  religion,  and  morality,  to  which  medicine 
is  almost  unknown.    Do  not  these  facts  showtbe  little  reverence  iniriticb 
the  medieal  profession  is  held?     While  these  things  are  so,  men  may 
Tender  it  lip-service,  saying,    ^*0h,  medicine  is  a  noble  calling,  what 
could  be  more  honourable  tbAn  to  heal  the  sick  and  comfort  the  afflicted!'* 
But  with  such  vain  words  no  true  physician  will  be  satisfied,  knowing  that 
the  hearts  of  the  faint  praisers  are  in  reality  far  from  ns.    I  have  heard 
it  said  by  a  medical  man,  **  No  one  who  has  any  money,  chooses  medi- 
cine as  a  profession,*'  and  as  a  general  rule  this  is  true.    Few  who  have 
free  choice  enter  it ;  no  man  of  indep^ident  means  takes  it  as  the  delight 
and  recreation  of  hbs  leisure  hoars,  for  the  sake  of  study  and  science,  and  not 
of  art  and  practice.    Medicine  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  calling  of  a 
prosaic,  plodding,  and  xminteresting,  if  not  (rfa  materialising  and  disgusting 
nature,  which  repels  the  man  of  ardent  mind.    Hence  it  is  comparatively 
sddom  entered  fit>m  disinterested  love  or  aims  of  a  lofty  character.     It 
is  too  often  viewed  by  those  who  adopt  it,  as  a  mere  art,  whereby  to 
make  thtai  bread ;    and  in  general  it  is  chosen  by  men  not  of  the  highest 
mental  culture,  or  of  even  moderate  fortune. 

Of  course,  tibere  are  many  brilliant  exceptions  to  this,  but  I  speak 
merely  of  the  general  rule.  It  is  true  that  the  further  they  proceed  in 
their  pursuits,  the  more  devoted  becomes  their  love  for  them,  for  who  can 
know  any  part  of  nature  without  loving  it  ?  So  that  there  is  no  class  of 
men  perhaps  who  ultimately  become  more  enthusiastic  in  their  profession 
than  medical  men.  From  the  time  they  enter  the  dissecting  room, 
and  having  got  over  the  unpleasant  feelings  caused  by  their  previous 
prejudices,  learn  at  every  step  more  and  more  to  love  and  admire  the 
wondrous  new  world  they  have  been  admitted  to,  until  they  quit  the  scene 
of  their  labours,  the  ruling  passion  of  love  for  the  human  body  in  all  its 
ages  and  stages,  joys  and  sorrows,  the  stronger  that  to  them  alone  have  its 
secrets  and  its  beauties  been  unfolded,  waxes  more  and  more  powerful  in 
the  true  medical  breast.  But  their  love,  intense  as  it  often  is,  is  by  no 
means  genersJly  of  a  pure  nature.  So  far  from  wishing  to  extend  to  men  in 
general  the  knowledge  which  has  been  to  them  the  source  of  so  much 
enjoyment  and  advantage,  they  have  done  all  they  could  to  prevent  others 
having  an  access  to  these  secrets. 

They  have  constantly  discouraged  all  unprofessional  attempts  to  reason 
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on medical  subjects,  by  hints  of  the  dangers  of  little  knowledge,  and  by 
keeping  up  as  mudi  as  possible  the  mysteries  and  technicalities  of  their 
sdenee.  >  Eyen  any  attempt  by  a  medical  man  to  enlighten  society  on 
his  sobjeet  has  erer  heeai  discountenanced  by  his  brethren,  and  sneered 
at  under  the  name  of  popular  medicine. 

A  true  physical  religion  will  introduce  very  different  yiews  on  these 
subjects.  Jealousy,  always  the  mark  of  some  error,  has  long  been  an 
admowleged  fault  of  medical  men.  This  feeling,  called  forth  by  their 
wish  to  xeserre  for  themselves  the  monopoly  of  thSlr  subject,  has  pervaded 
their  minds,  as  is  ever  the  case,  in  other  directions  also,  and  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  reputation  among  the  members  of  the  profession  has  become 
proverbial.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  they  have  to  do  with 
a  public  which  has  no  true  standard,  by  iniich  to  jud&e  their  merits  ? 
wmch  cannot  distinguish  between  the  pretender  and  the  real  man  of 
science?  with  whom  all  the  xmreal  accessories  of  affected  manners,  boast- 
ing phrases,  and  the  assumed  mystery  of  wisdom,  have  more  weight  than 
the  dignity  of  knowledge  and  the  simplicity  of  love  ?  What  medial  man 
has  not  felt  the  unpleuantness  of  having  to  deal  with  those  who  have  no 
true  standard  of  judgment?  How  many  have  been  seduced  by  this  into 
the  endeavour,  rather  to  cheat  the  uninitiated,  and  to  hide  their  own  igno- 
rance, than  to  attain  to  true  knowledge  ?  The  faults  of  medical  men  lie 
in  a  great  measure  at  the  door  of  society,  and  a  physically  ignorant  and 
incompetent  society — such  as  now  exists — must  have  comparatively  igno- 
rant, incompetent,  and  slovenly  phjrsicians. 

According  to  tiie  amount  of  physical  knowledge  and  discrimination 
possessed  by  mea  in  general,  will  be  that  attained  to  by  physicians  them- 
selves. Until  all  men  become  more  or  less  physicists,  as  all  have  become 
more  or  less  moralists,  the  profession  itself  will  remain  in  comparatively 
a  degraded  state. 

The  want  of  a  sufficiently  high  and  comprehensive  aim  has  also  had  a 
very  prejudicial  ^ect  on  the  medical  diaracter.  Too  few  have  pursued 
it  from  disinterested  motives,  or  from  a  pure  wish  to  benefit  mankind  in 
the  bif^sest  d^pree  possible  by  its  practice.  Such  an  aim,  recognised  in. 
other  branches  of  human  endeavour,  has  comparatively  seldom  been  deeply 
felt  by  medical  men,  however  ardent  may  have  been  their  devotion  to 
science.  We  hear  the  love  and  advancement  of  science  much  talked  ot 
amoDf  them,  but  the  love  of  humanity  comparatively  little.  Not  that 
love  should  be  more  highly  esteemed  than  knowledge — ^that  common  error* 
wfakfa  has  done,  and  still  does,  so  much  harm — ^but  the  claims  of  both 
should  be  equally  felt  and  equally  dwelt  upon.  In  this  respect,  viz.,  the 
prominence  of  the  feeling  of  devoted  and  disinterested  love  for  man  in  the 
medical  character,  there  are,  I  know,  many  exceptions  to  what  I  have 
stated,  bat  they  who  well  know  the  medical  profession,  will  recognise, 
that  in  this  matter  their  aspirations  stand  fax  below  a  desirable  level. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  Have  they  not  been  left  to  themselves, 
withdrawn  from  the  eye  and  criticism  of  the  world,  and  when  did  secrecy 
aad  irresponsibility  not  lead  to  carelessness  and  indifference? 

Awyw-Ji^y  great  cause  of  the  lowering  of  the  tone  of  the  profession,  has 
the  iSA  that  the  first  men  in  it  are  so  overwhelmed  with  practice. 
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that  they  have  little  time  for  attending  to  the  moral  dignity  of  them- 
selres  or  their  brethren,  for  porifying  and  analysing  their  aims  and 
position,  and  elevating  their  ideal — a  work  which  demands  mach  reflec- 
tion, and  solitude,  without  which  reflection  is  impossible.  They  become 
too  completely  absorbed  in  the  practical  business  of  their  lives,  and  have 
scarcely  even  time  to  keep  up  with  science  on  their  own  subjects, 
much  less  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all,  or  to  enter  on  the  nicer 
moral  questions  which  surround  the  medical  position. 

There  are  certainly  great  advantages  to  be  gained  from  this  tho- 
roughly and  constantly  practical  life,  and  many  are  the  valuable  works 
whicih  distinguished  physicians  have  given  to  the  world ;  but  there  are 
otber  advantages  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way.  Every  science 
and  mode  of  life  require  to  be  viewed  from  various  points ;  and  there 
are  aspects  given  to  the  pure  scientific  inquirer,  who  works  out  his 
problems,  in  solitude  or  society,  according  as  he  sees  the  necessary 
paths  to  knowledge;  collecting,  comparing,  and  reflecting  on  ever 
Increasing  stores  of  experiences  from  aU  quarters ;  which  aspects  can- 
not be  revealed  to  him  who  is  overwhelmed  by  practice.  Now,  there 
are  very  few  who  have  pursued  medicine  in  this  scientific  spirit,  re- 
solutely refusing  to  allow  themselves  to  be  engulphed  by  practice, 
and  thus  lose  the  power  of  always  advancing  in  knowledge.  Practice 
is  necessary  to  make  a  great  physician,  but  too  much  practice  is  de- 
structive. 

Another,  and  perhaps,  next  to  the  want  of  reli^ous  reverence  for 
their  subject — the  greatest  cause  of  the  impurment  of  the  dignity  of  the 
profession,  is  the  narrow  view  that  has  been  taken  of  its  sphere.  Medi- 
cine, according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  merely  the 
management  of  the  body  in  disease— not  the  healthy,  it  is  thought,  but 
only  the  sick  need  the  physician.  Thus,  while  the  moralist  has  a 
relation  to  all  men  in  every  state  and  stage  of  life,  the  physicist  has 
merely  a  little  corner  assigned  him,  and  the  most  of  men  pass  throu^ 
the  greater  part,  or  perhapH,  if  they  are  particularly  fortunate,  the  whole 
of  their  lives,  thanking  their  stars  that  they  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  doctors !  Thus  £d  the  name  become  almost  a  bugbear,  which  an 
ardent  nature  shrinks  from  assuming,  always  bringing  with  it  sad  and 
unpleasant  aasociations,  so  that  it  is  used  even  to  frighten  children! 
But  how  dififerent  is  the  true  sphere  of  the  physician !  His  subject  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  diseased  body,  but  embraces  the  whole  life 
of  man  in  health  and  disease,  for  health  has  its  laws  and  its  treatment, 
no  less  difficult,  no  less  necessary,  than  disease.  It  was  from  this  im- 
mense omission,  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  till  within  very 
recent  times,  to  hygiene,  and  the  prevention  of  disease — these  migh^ 
subjects  which  are  now  proceeding  to  change  the  face  of  the  world — 
subjects,  which  have  scarcely  yet  been  adopted  into  medicine  proper, 
and  are  not  taught  in  the  schools.  As  soon  as  these  vast  ideals  b^an 
to  be  conceived,  it  was  immediately  seen  that  medicine  bore  the  closest 
relation  to  every  human  being,  in  health  as  well  as  in  sickness ;  that 
physical  knowledge  was  needed  by  man  at  every  step  through  life, 
exactly  as  much  as  moral  knowledge— that  without  the  former  all 
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menUl  acquirements  and  cultiyation,  were  the  sport  of  chance,  and 
proted  too  often  in  vain;  that  not  only  was  it  needed  to  prevent 
disease,  but  to  fortifv  and  elevate  health  itself,  which,  witnout  a 
hygienic  life,  was  not  health  ;  that  to  it  alone  could  men  trust  to  attain 
to  a  healthy  old  age,  and  transmit  an  untidnted  constitution  to  their 
posterity. 

But  there  are  many  other  paths  of  medicine,  which  are  yet  unex- 
plored, and  which  must  be  laid  bare  to  the  world,  before  the  medical 
sphere  receive  its  due  completeness,  and  the  profession  be  fnlly  knit 
to  the  sympathy  of  men.  He  who  would  be  enabled  to  take  a  true 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  should  study  no  less  tht^ 
spiritual  than  the  bodily  part  of  man,  in  health  and  disease,  for  tbey 
are  indlssolubly  united ;  and  the  one  cannot  be  understood  without 
the  other.  He  must  show  how  and  in  what  manner,  the  physical 
enters  equally  with  the  moral  element  into  every  human  question. 
Insanity,  and.the  various  diseases  of  the  mind — of  which  there  is  a 
peculiar  one  to  correspond  with  every  diseased  bodily  state— all  should 
come  under  his  patient  investigation.  To  understand  the  diseases  of 
the  body  and  to  prevent  them,  he  should  have  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  physical  habits  of  all  the  diflferent  classes  of  society ; 
and,  as  a  knowledge  of  their  mind  is  as  important  as  of  their  body, 
with  their  mental  habits  also.  The  various  arts  and  sciences,  moreover, 
he  should  aspire  to  become  acquainted  with ;  for,  if  he  be  not  conver- 
sant with  the  musical,  mathematical,  or  mechanical  world  of  ideas,  and 
sympathies,  how  shall  he  know  the  diflferent  causes  of  health  and 
disease,  physical  or  mental,  that  operate  in  each  of  these ;  and  how- 
shall  he  be  able  to  prevent  or  cure  disease  in  them,  or  to  elevate  their 
physical  state?  He  should  seek  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  poets, 
of  religious  and  moral  thinkers ;  for  all  of  them  are  in  their  own  sphere 
physicians,  andtheir  every  thought  has  a  physical  and  medical  import. 
This  is  not  to  be  done  by  one  man,  but  by  the  persevering  and  com- 
bined efforts  of  many ;  and  not  until  the  intimate  connection  of  medicine 
with  all  the  other  sciences  has  thus  been  shown,  and  generally  recog- 
nised ;  and  until  the  public  are  as  well  informed  on  physical  as  on 
moral  subjects,  and  as  fully  convinced  of  their  paramount  importance, 
will  the  medical  profession  hold  its  due  place  in  their  esteem,  and 
exercise  its  natural  influence  on  human  aflfairs. 
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Mankind  can  neyer  have  a  compreheaAre  Tiew  of  any  subject,  until 
iie  mind  of  -woman  has  been  broo^t  to  bear  upon  it,  eqaally  with  that 
f  man.  The  two  sexes  have  separate  points  of  view;  different  thonghts, 
selings,  and  modes  of  jndgment ;  and  no  theory  of  life,  nor  of  azw*  part 
if  it,  can  be  complete,  till  the  distinct  views  of  each  have  been  rormed 
m  it,  and  mutusdly  comjMured.  The  religion,  the  morality,  the  duties 
}f  woman,  differ  no  less  from  those  of  *  man,  than  their  bodily  organi- 
jiation,  and  the  states  of  health  and  disease,  to  which  it  is  subject.  No 
religion,  no  moral  or  physical  code,  proposed  by  one  sex  for  the  other, 
can  be  really  suitable ;  each  must  work  out  its  laws  for  itself  in  every 
department  of  Ufe.  Therefore  have  women,  properly  speaking,  at  present 
no  religion,  physical  or  mbraJ,  no  morality,  uid  no  medicine.  They 
trust  to  man  for  these,  unaware  that  themselves  alone  can  solve  their 
lifers  problem  in  its  minutest  x^s^rticular.  I  am  aware  of  the  great 
progress,  in  various  directions,  whidi  many  of  the  sex  have  lately  mads, 
but  there  stiU  remains  an  immensity  to  be  done,  as  none  &el  more  than 
they  do.  Women  have  hitherto  been  content  to  regard  the  universe 
and  themselves  through  men's  eyes ;  and  their  self-consciousness  is  thus 
very  imperfectly  developed.  The  attainment  of  self-consciousness  is  to 
be  gained  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  man,  only  by  discoveringtheir 
moral,  intellectiial  and  physical  relations  to  all  parts  of  nature.  Hence 
there  is  no  subject,  whidi  man  has  conceived  or  i^all  conceive  and 
pursue ;  which  woman  should  dot  also  conceive  and  pursue  according 
to  her  peculiar  powers.  Until  she  shall  do  this,  neither  she  nor  man 
will  have  a  full  or  natural  conception  of  the  whole,  as  one  of  the  grand 
sexual  paths  towards  it  will  be  unexplored. 

There  is  no  department  of  knowledge,  from  which  woman  has  been 
more  debarred  than  f^om  medicine.  If  it  was  often  thought  unadvisable 
for  man  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  body,  for  woman  it  was  held 
almost  a  sacrilege.  The  narrow  ideal  which  our  imperfect  conceptions 
have  shaped  for  woman — of  purity,  modesty,  love,  and  grace,  which 
4tfO  supposed  to  constitute  her  peculiar  and  sufficient  sphere — revoUs 


ftom  ifct  very  thovght  of  hm  enga^iig  in  pmrraitf  of  pretioiedlj  to 
•ppoirite  a  character.  laaUafetaod  aalimit  hat  the  dofolopiiMat  of 
wonuu  been  crippled  aod  impeded  hj  maa't  inCerftrtBoe.  like  the 
Ghineie  bandagiog,  and  the  Tarkiah  priton-honte,  doet  their  ooBTen- 
tional  character  at  the  prttent  day  aimNig  omelTot  oonfiae  their  natural 
energiet  and  prevent  their  expantion.  Innoeenoe,  parity,  chattiCy* 
delicacy— let  ut  rather  read  Ignorance,  morbidity,  diteaio,  and  mittry : 
how  long  ihall  thit  aemUanoe  of  a  moral  character  hang  about  the  Mok 
of  iroman  ?  Doet  nature  more  that  with  downcast  ete,  and  iftdelear 
regard,  fearing  oTorywhere  to  enoovnter  ebjectt  It  it  athamed  to  meet? 
No;  the  front  of  natnre  it  calm,  open,  and  fearieet:  her  tteady  gaM 
penetratet  everywhere  beneath  the  tun,  and  if  man  or  woman  wonld 
be  in  harmony  with  her,  they  matt  emulate  her  fearlett  deportment. 
Hence  thould  neither  woman  nor  man  thrink  from  the  view  of  decay 
and  death ;  they  thooid  meet  them  boldly  and  by  wrestling  with  them, 
learn  to  embrace  them  too  in  their  tyropathiet,  to  know  that  they  are  aa 
tnolime  and  beautiful  pertt  of  our  being  at  any  other.  Who  can  Yalaa 
an  existence  apent  in  hiding  fh>m  the  pretence  of  the  inoTitable,  which 
will  meet  ut  in  every  ttep  through  life  ?  By  our  knowledge  of  the  de* 
ttroctive  tide  of  natnre,  and  our  aduiowledment  of  itt  equal  jit^  and 
beauty,  we  are  brought  into  harmony  wiUi  the  whole ;  while  wkhoua 
thit  knowledge  our  eharaoteri  remain  mott  imperfeet.  Thit  tide  haa 
ever  been  attiduoutly  hidden  from  woman  in  other  thingi  at  well  at  ha 
atedidne,  and  that  hat  her  character  tuflbred  infinitely. 

No  pursuit  would  have  a  better  effect  in  rettoring  the  balanoe  of  the 
iltmale  character  than  medicine,  in  which  the  dettructive  procestet  meet 
at  on  the  very  threthold,  and  command  our  mott  devoted  attention. 
Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  far  untpiritaiditing  woman,  as  well  aa 
man,  and  for  rettoring  her  to  the  realities  of  life  and  of  the  material 
univene.  Here  is  the  scene  of  oar  human  joys  and  sorrows ;  our  real 
trialt  and  triumphs.  Ah !  not  for  woman  only,  but  for  all  of  us,  it 
mother  earth  our  paradise,  our  everlasting  abode,  our  heavens,  and  onr 
infinity !  It  is  not  by  leaving  it,  and  our  real  humanity  behind  ut,  and 
tighing  to  be  anything  but  what  we  are,  that  man  will  become  ennobled 
or  immortal.  Is  this  our  gratitude  for  all  that  has  been  done  for  at,  for 
the  grandeur  and  tublimity  by  which  our  lifo  it  surrounded  ? 

But  medicine  does  not  rest  itt  claims  on  woman's  reverential  Btody» 
any  more  than  on  man's,  merely  on  the  feeble  grounds  of  expediency. 
It  it  not  the  **  rightt "  of  woman  that  are  concerned,  but  her  dutiet. 
On  her  at  well  as  on  man,  the  ttndy  of  her  phy*ical  part  and  its  laws,  it 
eBioined  by  natnre,  at  a  religion  and  a  duty,  second  to  none  in  itt  claimt. 
All  thete  who  do  not  study  them,  as  is  the  case  with  all  women,  and 
nearly  all  men  in  the  present  day,  live  a  lifo  of  tin,  and  are  under  tha 
ban  of  nature.  Ignorance  of  the  phytieal  laws  it  in  woman  no  less  c«l- 
pable  than  in  man ;  and  nature  has  no  excuse  for  tlie  tofter  tex  for  any 
bleach  of  them .  GaUantry  and  cumbrous  chivalry  enter  not  into  her  coda 
tewaidt  them;  the  doet  not  load  them  with  lip  service,  and  yet  deny 
then  aecett  to  her  lieart*t  reoetset.  She  liet  there,  open  and  invitiog  ta 
the  gase,  with  one  calm  and  impartial  f^ont  torned  towardi  both 
alike. 
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The  consequences  of  the  vant  of  physical  reverence  and  kndwledge  in 
woman,  have  been  as  disastrous,  perhaps  more  so,  than  in  man.  The  igno- 
rance and  carelessness  of  women,  in  all  things  appertaining  to  their  bodily 
welfare,  is  proyerbial,  and  the  despair  of  the  physician.  Men  may 
perhaps,  as  has  been  said,  l^  brought  to  attend  to  their  stomach  when 
death  is  staring  them  in  the  face ;  but  to  make  woman  attend  to  her 
bodily  state,  and  reyerence  the  laws  of  health  in  her  own  person,  is  too 
often  a  hopeless  endeayour.  But  in  all  things,  in  all  matters  in  life, 
this  want  of  the  feeling  of  duty  to  themselyes,  which  is  so  often  erro- 
neously praised  under  the  name  of  unselfishness,  characterises  women. 
They  have  never  deeply  thought  or  felt  what  it  is  right  for  themselves 
to  do :  what  are  the  laws  of  their  being,  moral  or  physical,  which  they 
must  obey.  They  have  taken  the  will  of  man  for  their  law,  instead 
of  that  of  nature ;  and  yielded  to  him  with  little  thought  of  their  own 
duties.  They  have  sanctioned  by  their  apathy  towards  all  other  objectSt 
the  fallacious  words  of  the  poet,  that  "  man  is  made  for  God  only, 
woman  for  God  in  him."  Does  this  deserve  man's  gratitude  or  appro- 
bation ?  would  he  then  wish  to  absorb  in  himself  woman's  thoughts* 
and  allegiance,  jealous  of  the  claims  of  all  the  rest  of  nature  which 
demands  no  less  her  love,  jealous  of  her  attention  and  reverence  for  the 
laws  of  her  own  being  ?  Alas !  such  has  been  and  is  too  much  the  case ; 
but  this  jealousy  is  a  most  narrow  and  mistaken  feeling.  We  cannot  be 
happy,  unless  woman  |>e  happy ;  and  it  is  impossible  she  can  be  so,  if 
she  do  not  study  and  reverence  her  relations  to  the  rest  of  nature  aa 
well  as  to  us.  Nature  will  not  be  neglected  for  man ;  and  it  demands 
her  love.  Can  we  love  nature  for  woman  ?  can  we  live  her  life,  bear 
her  penalties  for  error,  die  her  death  for  her  ?  If  a  woman  do  not 
herself  possess  moral  and  physical  knowledge,  which  are  inseparable 
from  a  genuine  love  of  nature  ;  if  she  do  not  possess  them  of  herself 
and  for  herself,  will  all  the  knowledge  on  these  subjects  that  was  ever 
possessed  by  man,  bear  her  safely  through  her  life  ?  Nothing  can  ever 
come  to  us  from  another,  everything  we  have  we  must  owe  to  ourselves ; 
our  own  spirit  must  vitalise  it,  our  own  heart  must  feel  it :  for  we 
are  not  passive  machines — ^women,  any  more  than  men  who  can  be 
lectured,  and  guided,  and  moulded  this  way  and  that ;  but  living  beings, 
with  will,  choice,  and  comprehension,  to  be  exercised  for  ourselves  at 
every  step  in  life. 

All  the  sciences,  all  the  arts,  wait  at  present  for  woman's  hand  and 
thought,  to  give  them  new  life  and  impulses ;  and  none  solicit  her  attention 
more  imperatively  thim  medicine.  The  physical  organisation  of  woman 
is,  in  many  respects,  different  from  that  of  man ;  their  physical  lives  are . 
different,  their  healthy  and  diseased  sensations  different.  If  the  merely 
objective  consideration  gives  one  man  so  imperfect  an  idea  of  another,  how 
much  more  imperfect  must  be  his  idea  of  woman,  based  on  similar  grounds? 
We  cannot  explain  woman  ;  her  diseases,  many  of  which  are  quite  peculiar 
to  her  sex,  are  a  mystery  to  us,  which  no  objective  reasoning  will  ever 
resolve.  Woman  alone,  by  her  trained  self-consciousness,  can  represent  to 
us  her  peculiar  sensations,  and  when  these  are  disordered,  it  is  she  alone 
who  possesses  in  her  own  sex  the  healthy  standard,  wherewith  to  com-  • 
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pire  them.  When  she  relies  on  man  toe^hun  or  to  core  her,  the  leuii 
on  a  brokm  reed.  Nay,  more  than  this,  it  is  a  sad  error  for  either 
sum  or  woman  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  part  solely  of  the  phjrsician  to 
core  them.  Men  and  women  must  equally  co-operate  in  their  cure; 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  health,  nor  is  it  often  to  be  obtained  by  the  me- 
chanifad  pouring  of  medicine  down  the  throat.  Here,  as  in  all  other  parts 
of  life,  it  is  to  1^  re^surded  as  the  reward  of  individual  exertion ;  our  own 
body  must  labour  for  it,  and  our  own  reason  and  good  endearours  must 
eo-operate  to  the  best  of  our  powers.  To  throw  the  whole  responsibility 
on  the  medical  shoulders,  is  an  evil  which  leads  to  the  most  ruinous 
results. 

Each  sex  has  a  relation  of  objective  reasoning  to  fcdfil  towards  the 
otlier.  Each  has  to  reason  for  tiie  other  on  all  subjects ;  criticise,  and 
endeavour  to  mould  the  other,  according  to  its  conceptions  of  what  is  just 
and  good ;  and  in  every  way  strive  to  present  to  the  other  as  complete  as 
possible  a  picture  of  the  aspect  it  bears  towards  itself.  But,  hitlierto,  man 
only  has  thus  reasoned  on  woman.  Man  has  been  for  ages  shainng  his 
model  of  the  female  physically  and  morally ;  dwelling  upon,  and  en- 
deavouring to  elevate,  and  perfect  her  ideal,  as  it  appeared  to  him.  In 
medicine  too,  man  alone  has  reasoned  on  woman ;  she  Has  never  ventured 
to  think  for  him,  and  to  render  him  his  portrait  in  return.  How  much 
men  lose  by  this,  has  been  deeply  felt  in  the  moral  world,  where  there  are 
constant  complaints,  that  woman,  with  regard  to  man,  knows  not  her 
own  mind,  and  therefore,  that  all  men  come  in  a  manner  alike  to  her. 
She  will  not  criticise,  or  at  least  not  reflectively,  and,  therefore,  little  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  in  her  judgment  of  men,  which  is  guided  in  great 
measure  by  caprice  or  convention&ties.  In  medicine  this  is  even  more 
the  case  than  in  morals ;  and  not  till  woman  shows  her  care  for  us  by 
the  keen  investigation  of  our  physical  part  with  all  its  healthy  and  dis- 
eased states,  sh^  we  have  a  satisfactory  picture  of  our  wondrous  two- 
sexed  humanity.  Does  woman's  heart  never  prompt  her  to  this  ?  is  she 
never  urged  by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  or  death  of  those  near  and  dear 
to  her,  to  m£^e  herself  something  more  than  a  cup-bearer  in  the  sick 
room  ?  Boe^  intense  love  never  suggest  to  her  that  there  may  be  secrets 
in  nature,  kept  for  her  solution  alone,  which  tardy  science  would  without 
her  slowly  or  never  reach  ?  Do  these  things  never  awake  in  her  an 
earnest  determination,  that  will  make  its  way  through  all  obstacles, 
to  work  for  those  she  loves,  and  for  mankind,  regardless  of  the  wonder  or 
stare  of  those,  whose  laugh  would  soon  be  hushed  to  a  prayer  for  her  t 
For  a  fountain  of  admiration  for  virtue  and  noble  endeavour  springs 
perennial  in  the  human  breast,  and  never  yet  did  man  trust  to  it  and 
was  deceived. 

But  rarely,  alas !  too  rarely,  does  woman  succeed  in  choosing  for  herself 
an  independent  path.  She  is  yet  too  weak  from  the  swaddling  clothes, 
and  can  scutrely  be  expected  to  surmount  the  great  obstades  which 
obstmct  her  freedom  in  lUmost  every  direction.  .  When  the  first  glow  of 
felf-reUance  and  independence,  kindled  by  her  intense  feelings,  has  passed^ 
doubts  and  irresolution  succeed ;  the  old  woman,  trained  in  long  passive 
habitft  and  dependence  on  the  opinion  of  others,  re-asserts  its  sway ;  and 
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alter  a  sad  and  affonisixig  struggle,  she  falls  back  into  the  aceostomed 
heaten  tracks,  and  her  n  Ale  aspirations  for  the  unknown  and  untried  are 
dissolred  like  the  melting  vapour.  *'  How  should  she  presume  to  thi  nk  for 
herself;  how  did  she  erer  imagine  she  had  the  power  to  open  up*  or  the 
pririlege  to  enter  upon  a  new  world ;  why  was  she  disturbed  by  elevating 
thoughts,  she  whose  soul  was  so  conscious  of  its  own  weakness  and  utter 
nothmgness?  The  very  wish  to  serve  mankind,  and  develope  herself  in 
unaccustomed  ways,  was  a  deadly  sin,  showing  the  secret  presumption  of 
the  heart,  and  the  pride  of  the  intellect.  Oh,  no !  humility  and  gentle 
submission  were  her  element ;  and  love  and  contrition,  not  bold  aspirings, 
her  duty;"  and  thus  is  she  in  all  probability,  sooner  or  later  absorbed  into  the 
Christian  ideal,  which  by  the  mesmerism  of  the  supernatural  fascinates 
all  those  who  lose  their  self  reliance.  For  the  power  exercised  by  any 
dogmatic  belief,  whose  essential  characteristic  ever  is,  that  it  reposes  on 
faith,  not  on  reason,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  want  of  self-reliance  of 
an  indi^ual  in  his  own  reason.  Those  who  propose  such  doctrines,  and 
those  who  receive  them,  alike  forget,  that  the  propositions  they  subscribe 
to  are  absolutely  impossible ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  faith,  not 
grounded  on  reason.  Individual  reason,  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  ^ery  one's  nature,  and  a  man  or  woman's  religion,  right 
or  wrong,  must  always  be  their  own,  whether  they  will  or  not,  and  cannot 
be  that  of  any  other. 

Instead  of  urging  woman  onwards  on  the  untrodden  paths  of  new 
virtue  and  enterprise,  Christianity  tends  greatly  to  keep  her  back,  in 
the  same  way  that  it  prevents  men  in  general  from  reverencing  duly 
the  body.  If  the  salvation  of  her  soul  oy  entertainine  certain  beliefs,, 
and  educating  her  mind  and  her  life  on  certain  all-absorbing  feelings 
of  love,  purity,  and  devotion — ^if  this  be  the  one  grand  necessity  for  her, 
the  all-sufficient  crown  of  her  existence,  why  imperil  it  by  seeking  ta 
develope  herself,  or  benefit  mankind  by  such  dangerous  paths,  as 
medicine;  or,  to  give  another  example  of  a  so-csdled  unfeminine  pursuit, 
the  stage?  Are  not  both  professions  more  or  less  degraded  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  shall  she  not  share  in  their  degradation  ?  are  they  not,  es- 
pecially for  woman,  scandalous,  if  not  unheard  of?  what  shall  she  gain 
by  exposing  herself  to  all  the  trials,  temptations,  seductions,  and  ma-  * 
terialising  influences  which  surround  them,  compared  to  the  one  thing 
needful,  she  endangers  by  the  attempt  ?  But  more  than  this,  does  not 
the  study  of  medicine,  besides  the  mysteries  of  the  body,  with  its  sexuali- 
ties,  its  putrescences,  all  of  these  subjects  from  which  her  uncultivated 
imagination  has  hitherto  shrunk  in  alarm  or  disgust,  does  it  not  necessi- 
tate an  acquaintance  with  the  various  habits  and  diseases,  brought  on 
by  every  vice,  every  sin  of  man  and  woman  ?  Must  not  the  venereal 
and  genital  diseases  of  both  sexes  be  revealed  to  her  eye,  and  studied 
with  unaverted  gaze  ?  Must  not  she  mix  and  converse  with  every  class 
of  human  beings,  with  the  debauchee  of  the  one  sex,  and  the  prostitute 
of  her  own  ? 

Tes,  all  this  most  she  do,  and  far,  far  more  besides.  She  must  learn 
to  shrink  from  nothing,  and  ftom  no  human  being.  She  must  learn 
io  regard  all  with  aa  equal  love  and  reverence,  totally  irrespective  of 
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iolioiis ;  for  in  this  oonsiata  the  true  character  of  the  phjaidaa  of 
RWl  or  the  body^not  to  hate  and  reproach  any,  but  to  love  and 
or  alL  Does  the  tnie  phyaidan  refdM  to  deyote  eqoal  care  to  tha 
i  ease  of  dn  or  disease,  as  to  the  least  ?  Nay,  he  loves  and  tends 
«&  the  moret  the  more  it  requires  his  love.  The  true  Mend  of 
kimia  the  same  fkoe  of  benevolence  towards  all ;  towards  all,  his 
iwojun  are  the  same;  namely,  to  benefit  them  to  the  utmost  of  his 
r. 
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Every  human  life  has  a  two-fold  aspect,  a  subjective  and  an  objective 
one.  The  first  is  the  view  it  presents  to  an  individual's  self;  the  other, 
to  those  around  him.  In  order  that  we  may  have  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  any  individual,  we  must  enter  into  both  these  views.  Medicine, 
which  embraces  the  whole  physical  life  of  man  in  health  and  disease, 
is  also  naturally  divided  into  tnese  two  parts,  both  of  which  are  equsdly 
necessary  to  render  the  science  complete.  One  part  of  the  knowl€»clge 
of  an  individual's  physical  state,  is  to  be  got  by  the  observation  of  the 
physician ;  the  other  can  come  only  from  the  revelation  of  th§  indi- 
vidual himself. 

Now  in  the  latter  part,  namely,  in  subjective  medicine,  the  science 
is  as  barren  and  incomplete,  as  was  that  of  religion  or  morality,  before 
men  began  to  think  fpr  themselves  on  these  matters.  Neither  in  medi- 
cal works,  nor  elsewhere,  have  we  anything  at  all  approaching  to 
salisfaciory  subjective  descriptions  of  disease.  Yery  few  medical  men 
have  ever  thought  of  allowing  their  patients  to  speak  for  themselves  in 
their  reports  of  cases.  Intent  chiefly  on  arriving  at  physical  facts  and 
physical  conclusions,  they  have  paid  comparatively  slight  attention  to 
the  mental  state  of  the  patient,  which  forms  no  less  integral  a  part  of 
the  disease.  Thus,  in  questioning  a  patient,  they  strove  as  much  as 
possible  to  bring  him  to  the  physical  point,  checking  his  digressions, 
and  the  outpourings  of  his  suffering  heart.  It  is  this  want  of  sym- 
pathy and  value  for  the  mental  part  of  the  disease,  and  the  mere  at- 
tention to  the  physical,  that  has  proved  one  of  the  chief  barriers  between 
medical  men  and  the  public.  But  it  is  no  less  the  physician's  duty  to 
embrace  in  his  reverence  and  scientific  attention  the  mental  element, 
than  it  is  that  of  the  moralist  to  embrace  the  physical.  Both  have 
euifered  equally  from  the  omission,  and  such  a  division  of  labour  in  so 
indissoluble  a  compound  as  man,  cannot  but  lead  to  the  most  imperfect 
results. 

Every  one  must  have  felt,  in  reading  medical  works,  the  dull  and 
mechanical  tone,  which  the  want  of  the  subjective  element  imparts. 
Instead  of  the  intense  glow  of  life  and  individuality,  with  which  each 
stamps  his  own  soul's  or  body's  tragedy,  in  a  personal  narrative,  we 
have  all  pruned  down  to  a  sober  routine  list  of  facts  and  symptoms, 
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evideatly  not  designed  to  interest  men  generally,  but  merely  the '  cien- 
tific  few.  How  many  are  cheated  by  snch  a  method !  The  patient  is* 
depriyed  of  the  appeasing  of  that  yearning  demand  for  sympathy,  which 
dWells  in  every  human  bosom,  and  which,  though  it  nas  not  yet  been 
folly  awakened  for  physical,  as  it  has  been  for  moral  woes,  surges  in  the 
breast  of  eyery  sufferer  with  an  ^^ny  that  increases  by  resistance,  and 
will  yet  oyerwhelm  the  world.  Who  can  bear  to  have  merriy  a  calm 
and  dispassionately  scientific  view  taken  of  his  fate  or  of  his  woes,  whicc 
to  him  are  in  themselves  an  infinite  world?  But  society,  too,  lose  as 
greatly  as  the  patient.  Not  only  do  they  forfeit  the  valuable  lesson  o^ 
experience,  and  the  deep  impression  for  good,  which  no  dull  routine 
description  that  does  not  reach  the  heart,  can  excite,  but  they  lose  the 
power  of  giving  sympathy  and  consolation,  as  blessed  as  the  receiving ; 
for  we  cannot  sympathise  with  that  which  we  do  not  intimately  under- 
stand. And  the  physician  himself,  and  science,  lose  in  as  great  a  degree, 
not  only  by  the  blunting  of  the  feelings  caused  by  mechanical  views  of 
living  and  thinking  beings,  but  also  in  their  insight  into  i^Q  psychology 
of  hMkh  and  diaeaaej  which  is  as  valuable  a  part  of  medical  knowledge, 
as  any  other,  and  as  important  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
disease,  and  the  advancement  of  health.  Every  physical  state  has  its 
peculiar  mental  one,  and  to  discover  what  this  is,  and  what  influence  on 
the  mind  all  bodily  states  from  so-called  perfect  health,  to  hypochondria, 
insanity,  delirium,  or  death,  is  a  most  essential  branch  of  medical  science. 
Ibis  psychology  of  health  and  disease  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  study 
of  every  individual's  mind  compared  with  his  bodily  condition,  and  a  full 
knowledge  of  this  is  to  be  arrived  at  only  by  his  own  revelations.  We 
want  a  whole  man  to  know  and  sympathise  with,  not  merely  a  body  or  a 
soul. 

How  few  subjective  records  of  physical  life  are  to  be  found  in  history ! 
Among  the  numerous  autobiographies  that  have  been  written  by  so  many 
noble  human  beings,  who  has  given  to  us  any  but  the  most  meagre  de- 
tails of  his  physical  life,  even  though  its  history  may  have  been  the  most 
extraordinary,  the  most  sadly  eventful  of  the  twin  parts  of  his  nature  ? 
Hence  do  all  ^ese  men  present  to  us  most  imperfect  pictures.  Through 
all  the  tissue  of  their  lives  we  know  not  what  physical  threads  have  been 
interwoven,  and  therefore  we  can  pass  no  satisfactory  judgment  on  them- 
selves or  their  actions.  But  how  immensely  does  the  world  lose  by  not 
having  the  fruits  of  their  physical  as  well  as  their  moral  experiences ! 
Had  their  penetrating  minds  been  as  keenly  directed  to  the  physical 
goods  and  evils  they  encountered,  as  to  the  mental  ones ;  had  they  used, 
each  in  his  own  case,  the  subtle  insight  which  personal  experience  alone 
gives,  would  the  world  have  been  in  so  wretched  a  physical  state  as  it  still  is, 
vith  so  low  a  physical  standard,  that  health  is  not  health,  and  that  there 
is  a  skeleton  in  every  house,  and  a  disease,  secret  or  open,  gnawing  at  the 
vitals  of  almost  every  one  of  us !  Would  we  be  still  stumbling  on  from 
age  to  age  in  the  same  erroneous  tracks,  and  falling  one  after  the  other 
like  sheep,  into  the  same  physical  pit-falls  ? 

If  it  be  impossible  to  bmld  a  moral  world  out  of  objective  reasoning 
alone,  it  is  no  less  vain  to  seek  to  build  a  physical  one  with  these  poor 
materials. 
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If  we  seek  for  a  phyBieal  criticism  on  men  of  past  ages,  we  must  say; 
'*  We  lurre  not  the  elements  for  it ;  we  know  them  not,  ihey  Imew  not  them- 
sebes,  and  iheir  physical  motire  inflnenoes  escaped  their  consdonsness." 
ShaU  we  be  content  to  remain  in  the  same  undereloped  unconscious  state ; 
shall  we  continue  still  to  Tiew  onrselyes  and  onr  neighbours  with  a 
spmtnal  eye  only,  and  thus  for  ever  remain  hidden  from  ourselves  and 
^m  thCTS  ?  If  we  will  not  remain  thus  ignorant,  we  must  imbue  our 
minds  equally  with  physical  knowledge ;  we  must  study  the  language  of 
the  body,  a  language  not  confined  to  an  age  or  a  nation,  but  wide  and 
uniTersu  as  humanity,  in  order  that  we  may  attain  to  a  higher  self- 
oonsdousness,  and  be  able  to  interpret  oursdves  and  comprdiend  others. 
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Tbbsb  fbrm  the  two  great  fiTidont  of  hmnan  existenee.  They  are 
the  sums  of  the  Tarions  forces  which  are  at  work  within  us.  The  one 
is  the  reeolt  of  all  the  constnictiTe,  the  other  of  the  destmotlTe  prooessee. 
In  man's  body  the  two  several  processes  of  reparation  and  destruction, 
of  life  and  death,  go  on  together  thronghoat  the  whole  of  his  existence. 
If  it  can  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  Hying  at  any  moment,  it  may  be  no 
less  truly  said  of  him  that  he  is  dying ;  for  it  is  only  through  constant 
death  that  we  Hto  ;  through  constant  waste  of  tissues  that  our  forces 
are  supplied.  Thus  we  see  that  eren  of  life,  death  forms  an  integral 
part ;  that  the  processes  of  destruction  are  equally  necessary  and  equally 
▼a]uaJ)le  to  man,  with  those  of  construction.  If  the  destructive  processes 
be  impeded  at  any  moment,  disease  is  just  as  certainly  produced  as  if 
the  outers  be  impeded. 

Bat  there  is  always  an  exact  analogy  between  the  body  and  the  mind. 
There  is  no  bodily  truth,  which  is  not  represented  by.  a  spiritual  one ; 
no  physical  law,  which  is  not  reflected  in  a  moral  law :  as  there  is  no 
change  in  the  mind  without  an  exactly  corresponding  diange  in  the 
brain.  Therefore  in  the  moral  world  also,  we  find  the  same  powers  of 
construction  and  destruction  balancing  each  other.  These  are  known 
under  the  names  of  belief  and  scepticism.  IJkc  the  parallel  powers  in 
the  body,  these  different  kinds  of  moral  processes  are  equally  necessary, 
equally  valuable.  If  the  powers  of  scepticism  have  not  their  full  and 
natural  scope,  if  their  healthy  destructive  processes  be  arrested,  man 
must  suffer  just  as  certainly  as  if  the  powers  of  belief  were  impeded. 
Death  and  scepticism  are  just  as  essential  and  as  much  to  be  reverenced^ 
as  life  and  belief. 

In  the  body,  every  particle  dies  in  the  very  act  of  living ;  and  so  does 
a  truth,  as  soon  as  it  is  conceived,  become  a  falsehood.  It  has  been 
acutely,  said  that  nothing  but  what  is  new  is  true ;  and  every  new  truth 
must  to  the  old  be  false  and  destructive. 

Nothinff  can  be  erected  by  one  process  in  the  body,  which  will  not  be 
destroyed  by  another ;  and  so  nothing  can  be  erected  by  one  part  of  man's 
mind  which  another  will  not  overtlmrw.  Nothing  can  be  smrmed  which 
cannot  be  denied ;  nothing  believed  which  cannot  be  disbelieved.  There 
is  a  destructive  and  sceptical  tendency  in  man's  mind,  jujrt  as  infinite^ 
just  as  insatiable,  as  a  constructive  and  bdieving  one. 
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As  death  springs  from  life,  so  does  life  ever  arise  from  death.  As 
denial  is  evolved  lirom  affirmation,  so  does  new  belief  ever  arise  from 
scepticism.  Had  there  been  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  settled  truths, 
by  which  men  could  abide,  the  infinity  of  nature  womd  not  hare  been 
recognised ;  but  scepticism  for  ever  preTents  the  possibility  of  limiting 
her  domains.  Scepticism  or  destructiveness  is  therefore  the  grand  power* 
which  nature  has  given  to  enable  us  ever  to  preserve  the  sense  of  infibodty. 
While  life  gathers  together,  defines,  and  bends  to  its  will  the  elements  of 
our  being,  death  constantly  strives  to  &perse  and  restore  them  to  their 
former  freedom.  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  life  shaJl  at  one  time  preTail ; 
it  is  no  less  good  for  him  that  death  shall  at  another  time  prevail. ' 

One  part  of  man  strives  powerfully  and  victoriously  for  Ufe  and  belief; 
another  as  powerfully  and  as  victoriously  for  death  and  denial.  But  as 
they  not  only  alternate  with  each  other,  but  go  on  simultaneously  dnrinff 
the  whole  course  of  existence ;  therefore  in  our  moral  nature  are  truth 
and  falsehood,  belief  and  scepticism,  necessarily  going  on  together, 
whether  we  recognise  this  or  not.  To  constitute  a  well-balanced  mind, 
the  destructive  and  sceptical  workings  must  keep  pace  with  the  construc- 
tive ones.  If  the  former  processes  are  interfered  with,  or  not  sufficiently 
called  into  play,  the  mind  will  become  diseased.  Again,  if  the  believing 
and  constructive  part  of  the  mind  have  not  equal  scope,  disease  will 
likewise  be  produced.  The  equal  claims  and  necessities  for  both  should 
be  recognised  by  us. 

But  hitherto  this  has  been  little  the  case.  Instead  of  feeling  the 
equal  value  of  these  two  sides  of  our  nature ;  instead  of  paying  equal 
reverence  to  the  destructive  side,  we  have  striven  as  much  as  possible  to 
hide  it  from  our  thoughts  and  sympathies.  We  have  averted  our  faces 
from  death  and  scepticism,  forgetting  that  these  are  as  inevitable,  and, 
therefore,  as  beautiKd  parts  of  our  ^ins  as  life  and  belief.  Until  igno- 
rance, error,  and  finiteness,  are  banisned  from  the  world;  until  life 
stands  by  itself  and  is  not  ir«eparably  linked  with  death,  throughout  our 
whole  existence ;  until,  in  short,  man  have  a  totaJly  dififerent  nature  from 
what  he  has,  so  long  will  every  thought,  every  feding,  every  moral  and 
physical  act  have  its  necessary  amount  of  sin,  destruction,  or  imper- 
fection. Since  this  is  so,  if  we  avert  our  faces  i^om  sin,  destruction,  and 
death,  we  can  know  but  little  of  man ;  we  can  see  but  the  one  half  of  his 
being,  and  our  knowledge  of  that  vviU  be  radically  defective.  Man's 
wishes  and  thoughts  must  oe  in  harmony  with  his  nature  or  he  will  surely 
suffer.  If  we  wish  to  exclude  death  from  our  thoughts ;  if  we  wish  to 
have  absolute  life,  absolute  virtue,  or  absolute  belief,  at  every  point  nature 
will  rise  in  arms  against  us.  Deatii  will  overwhelm  us  with  anguish  and 
disappointment;  sin,  the  inevitable,  will  blind  us,  clinginsto  our  heart- 
strings, and  clogging  our  every  thought :  scepticism,  the  infinite,  the 
inexorable,  will  crush  to  pieces  our  flimsy  beliefs,  and  ffil  our  bosoms  with 
terror  and  dismay.  If  we  refuse  to  recognise  them ;  if  we  hate  the  idea 
of  death  or  scepticism,  and  do  not  aclmowledge  their  equal  powers ;  if 
we  impede  their  healthy  destructive  actions,  disease  and  misery  will 
most  certainly  result.  But  if  on  the  contrary  we  acknowledge  their 
natural  beauty ;  if  we  study  them  and  learn  to  take  delight  in  their 
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ODntemplation,  w%  ihall  loon  perceive,  that  the  powers  ve  shunned  aro 
in  raility  our  fflorious  priTileges,  and  that  without  them  our  life  were 
iharn  of  iti  sublimity.  It  is  only  by  embracing  them,  that  we  shall  be 
in  hftrmony  with  nature«  and  attain  to  a  fuller  knowlodse  of  our  mys- 
IhIoiu  being.  The  weapons  of  destruction,  will  be  to  tnoie  who  reve- 
HMMt  AiMi  ioam  to  use  them,  most  powerful  for  the  serrice  of  mankind. 
fitipUoism  and  all  the  destructire  forces  are  not  toys  for  the  young  mind 
to  piay  with,  till  it  obtains  a  settled  faith— but  glorious  pririleges  to 
Jbe  oarried  with  ui,  and  constantly  exercised  for  knowledge  and  for  im- 
prormnent  throughout  life;  acting  in  continual  harmony  with  the 
loonilniotiTe  powers.  The  indlTftduaTor  the  society  who  fear  secpticism 
or  natural  death,  must  Uto  in  constant  discord  and  antagonism  with 
jnatnre;  and  will  not  be  at  peace  till  they  hare  embraced  them  in 
p«ir  lympathlei*  There  are  few  things,  from  which  we  have  sut- 
lireid,  and  s till  loflbr  more,  than  from  this  grand  error ;  even  at  tht 
(present  day,  soeptioism  and  death,  along  with  all  the  deitructiva 
jiorcei,  are  snljeots  from  which  the  mass  of  men  shrink.  Soeptioism, 
that  transcendent  power,  has  become  a  sort  of  watchword  to  their  ears, 
the  very  soond  of  which  torments,  if  it  does  not  horrify  them ;  and  in- 
'deed  it,  like  death,  will  remain  a  horror,  till  it  be  recognised  as  a  bless- 
ing and  deUght*  ^ 

With  regard  to  death,  ai  well  as  its  ministers,  man  is  in  the  most  un- 
happy antagonism  with  nature.  He  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  death  on 
every  side.  Although  he  cannot  but  admit  physicfU  death,  when  it  it 
broiu;ht  before  his  eyes  with  the  certainty  of  physical  demonstration,  yet 
he  claims  for  his  soul  or  spiritual  part  complete  immunity  from  the 
common  lot,  and  by  so  doing  utterly  subverts  tho  harmony  of  nature.  He 
will  not  bear  to  have  it  said,  that  tho  soul  and  tho  body  aro  inseparably 
linked  in  their  destinies,  and  yet  this  is  a  fact  so  certain,  that  nature 
challenges  it  as  an  axiom  in  all  our  reasonings. 

It  is  true  that  matter  never  dies,  nor  loses  any  of  its  properties,  bub 
it  changes  its  combinations,  which  do  not  retain  thoir  identity.  By 
gaining  more  and  more  insight  into  the  wondrous  procosnoi  of  material  and 
spiritual  development  and  change,  never  for  a  moment  attempting  to 
separate  where  nature  hu  Joined — ^by  following  the  universal  laws  of 
induction  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  in  all  ouiors,  we  may  hope  to 
discover  our  true  relation  to  the  infinite  on  the  destructive  side  of  life 
as  on  others,  but  by  no  other  method  is  it  possible.  Too  long 
have  these  snbjeoti  been  withdrawn  from  scienco  and  the  common 
sense  of  man,  and  given  over  to  the  mere  assertions  of  authority 
and  self-styled  instinct;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  have 
remained  a  dead  unproductive  theme  amid  the  living  and  ezpandiuff 
sciences  around.  The  voices  of  men  are  silent  on  these  great  subiects  o? 
the  futurity  of  the  individual  and  tho  race ;  no  one  likes  to  speak  of  them, 
except  those  whose  opinions  on  the  infinite  aro  so  well  known,  and  so 
little  grounded  on  reason,  or  any  satisfactory  principloi,  that  their  words 
fall  dull  and  powerless  on  our  ears.  Meanwhile,  Life  and  Death— the  two 
Indo&nable  mysteries,  the  beautiful  twin  brothers  of  eternity-  move  on 
through  the  universe,  in  perfect  and  loving  harmony  and  mutual  under- 
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standing,  heedless  of  our  theories,  and  inscrutable  to  the  prejudiced  eye. 
All  gaze  on  the  one,  all  knees  bend  before  him,  but  the  other  is  desjnsed 
and  reyiled ;  we  loathe  him,  we  shrink  from  him,  as  from  poDution.  We 
do  not  seek  to  know  his  laws,  we  do  not  wish  even  to  look  npon  his  face. 
Sat  by  this  we  lose  immensely  in  knowledge,  power,  and  happiness. 

There  is  no  greater  loss  to  mankind  at  present,  no  greater  waste-of 
treasures  unpurchaseable  by  gold,  than  the  way  in  which  our  bodies  are 
disposed  of  after  death.    Instead  of  every  one  of  us  having  the  utmost 
rererence  paid  us,  having  every  part  of  us  analysed  and  attended  to  in 
death  as  in  life,  with  as  persevering  care  and  devotion ;  being  neglectedin 
no  scrutiny  which  science  can  devise,  as  a  means  of  approaching  nearer 
to  the  mystery  of  our  peculiar  being,  and  of  general  humanity ;  instead 
of  all  this,  we  are  shunned  as  a  pestilence,  our  dearest  friends  fear  to 
look  on  us,  and  shrink  from  mentioning  even  our  names  ;  and  our  in- 
valuable remains,  instead  of  still  in  death  blessinz  their  companions,  who 
remain  behind,  in  a  manner,  in  which  they  could  not,  while  living,  are 
huddled  out  of  sight,  and  consigned  to  the  thankless  worms.    Death 
was  intended  by  nature  as  the  grand  key  to  the  meaning  of  lifie,  by 
which  alone  man  could  arrive  at  her  secrets ;  but  this  priceless  boon  we 
wantonly  cast  away.    Nay,  so  far  are  we  from  eagerly  seeking  to  ataO 
ourselves  of  this  privilege,  that  we  shrink  from  the  very  idea  of  using  it. 
Some  few  years  ago,  there  was  so  great  a  prejudice  against  the  dissection 
of  human  bodies,  uiat  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  ponishmeBAs 
for  the  criminal,  that  his  should  be  so  treated.    And  even  yet  the  preju- 
dice against  the  examination  of  the  dead  pervades  all  ranks  of  society. 
The  dissecting  room  is  viewed  with  a  kind  of  horror  and  disgust ;  it  is 
thought  about  the  last  d^adation  for  a  human  being  to  be  brought 
there.    None  are  dissected  except  the  friendless  ones,  who  die  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  poorhouses,  and  whose  latter  hours  are  often  embittered  by 
the  knowlege  of  the  fate  which  awaits  them.    Their  relations,  if  they 
know  of  their  death,  are  too  poor  to  bury  them,  and  can  but  lament  over 
the  miserable  alternative.    But  even  to  obtain  an  examination  of  the 
body  after  death,  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  fatal  disease,  is  no  easy 
or  pleasant  task  for  the  physician  ;  often  it  is  absolutely  impossible. 
The  mistaken  friends  will  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  and  view  with  a  kind 
of  horror  the  physician  who  makes  the  proposal.    Matters  are  not  quite 
so  bad  among  the  richer  classes ;  but  among  the  less  educated  they  are 
most  painful  to  all  parties.     How  wdl  do  I  remember  the  sickening 
feelings  of  degradation  I  had  when  living  in  hospital,  where  our  exami- 
nations of  the  dead  bodies,  far  from  being  sympathised  in  by  the  heart- 
felt interest  of  the  patients  and  their  friends,  were  viewed  with  loathing 
and  horror ;  ourselves  resarded  at  times  as  butchers,  and  every  attempt 
'  made  to  baffle  our  laudable  endeavours.    The  patients  were  afraid  of  dying 
in  hospital,  and  would  sometimes  cause  themselves  to  be  carried  off,  when 
nearly  at  the  last  gasp,  to  escape  those  whom  they  regarded  as  the  sworn 
foes  to  the  decency  of  death.    No  provision  had  been  made  to  allow  of 
the  examination  of  the  dead,  and  therefore  it  was  done  clandestinely  by 
the  physicians  and  students ;  and  at  every  death  there  was  a  series  of 
stratagems  between  the  doctors  on  the  one  hand,  and  tiie  friends  of  the 
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deceased  on  the  other,  to  effect  or  prevent  the  examination.  At  thete 
most  indecent  and  degradingscenes  the  deep  glow  of  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation entered  my  heart.  What  then,  are  we  to  he  considered  butchers 
for  doin^  what  love  and  duty  enjoin  upon  us  ?  Shall  the  sympathies  of 
men  shrmk  from  us  because  we  take  the  necessary  mode  to  serre  them  ? 
Shall  the  cause  of  mankind  suffer,  and  all  of  us  be  alike  degraded  by 
these  most  sinful  impediments,  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  reOgion  and 
our  science  ?  Who  will  submit  to  wrongful  deffradation  ? 

But  if  we  find  these  unhappy  prejudices  so  dominant  among  the  poorer 
classes,  it  is  because  the  rich  and  better  educated  entertain  them  aJso. 
In  these  classes  also,  how  often  do  the  thoughts  of  friends  shrink  from 
the  examination,  which  in  every  case  should  be  made.  Are  the  ways  of 
death  so  easy,  that  in  any  case  we  can  afford  to  pass  them  by  without 
the  profoundest  consideration?  But  it  is  not  merely  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  fatal  disease,  that  our  bodies  claim  the  attention  of  man 
after  death. 

No  human  being,  man,  woman,  nor  child,  should  die,  without  being 
dissected  in  their  every  nerve  and  fibre,  as  carefully,  as  minutely,  as  re- 
verentially, ai  love  and  science  can  suggest.  To  squander  such  riorious 
subjects  for  our  contemplation,  the  most  perfect  types  of  materiaTorgan- 
ization,  on  the  grave,  is  the  greatest  and  most  wanton  waste  that  it 
now  ooonmitted  vf  man.  At  present  the  supply  of  human  remains,  is  ih 
this  country  too  scanty,  even  for  the  instruction  of  the  medical  profession ; 
when  every  educated  human  being,  man  and  woman  alike,  shall  study 
anatomy,  as  one  of  their  chief  duties  and  privileges,  we  shall  learn  better 
the  uses  of  universal  death.  Human  anatomy  and  phvsi^logy  are  the 
key-stones  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  without  them  all  attempts  to  in- 
terest man  or  woman  in  the  latter — to  make  them  comprehend  them,  or 
their  own  relation  to  the  material  universe,  are  utterly  vain  and  imprac- 
ticable. He  that  does  not  know  anatomy,  can  have  but  a  skin-deep 
knowledge  of  man.    Therefore,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  live  a 

Sod  or  true  life  without  self-knowledge,  every  one  should  study  anatomy, 
e  or  she  who  does  not,  sins ;  and  any  one  who  throws  impediments  in 
the  way  of  our  obtaining  this  indispensable  knowledge,  also  sms.  Instead 
ol  shrinking  from  this  necessary  path  of  duty,  we  should  aoeeunt  it  a 
great  privilege.  Has  any  one  so  little  love  fbr  man,  so  little  reverence 
for  truth,  that  he  would  not  consent,  or  rather  earnestly  desbe,  that  men 
;^nld  not  neglect  him  after  death ;  that  he  should  be  able  even  in  death 
to  serve  them,  afitor  death's  own  incomparable  manner ;  that  in  death  as 
in  life  he  should  be  judged  of,  and  thus  a  wider  and  deeper  revelation  of 
his  being,  obtained !  He  who  is  not  dissected  after  death,  has  an  imper- 
fect fate,  and  must  so  far  remain  unknown  to  us.  Not  only  this,  but  he 
in  this  particular,  does  less  good  to  his  kind,  and  therefore  less  deserves 
tii^r  gratitude  than  he  who  is.  Until  the  educated  dasses  feel  deeply 
these  things  and  bring  themselves  and  the  medical  profession  into  har- 
mony, by  bcdng  every  one  in  his  heart  and  sympathies,  no  less  than  in 
his  knowledge,  a  physicist,  how  can  we  expect  that  our  poorer  neighbours 
Tnll  view  these  matters  aright?  How  many  sore  feelings,  how  much 
jtngqi*h  to  patients,  friends,  and  ^lysidan ;  how  much  degradation  to  all 
^  be  spaiedt  when  we  attain  to  truer  ideas  of  life  and  death ! 
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Labqe  towns  are  the  grand  arena  of  disease  of  all  descriptions.  It  is  in 
them  that  the  Tarioos  causes  of  bodily  snffering,  both  physical  and  moral, 
operate  most  powerfdlly,  and  produce  their  most  fearfal  results.  ^  It  is  to 
them,  therefore,  that  the  physical  reformer  must  chiefly  direct  his  atten- 
tion ;  it  is  their  evils  that  most  urgently  claim  the  sympathy  and  pity  of 
every  feeling  heart.  What  a  di^ence  is  there  between  the  physical 
state  of  town  and  country !  In  the  vigourous  rustic,  where  the  rural 
population  are  not  sunk  in  poverty,  we  see  health  glowing  in  every  fea- 
ture ;  we  can  note  the  action  of  pure  air  and  bracing  exercise  in  his 
ruddy  cheek  and  stalwart  frame,  and  delight  in  the  joyous  hilarity  of  his 
ready  laugh,  the  sign  of  an  exuberance  of  health.  But  how  sad  a  con- 
trast does  the  townsman  present  ?  Even  in  the  appearance  of  the  richer 
classes,  when  we  enter  a  town,  we  may  observe  a  wide  difference  from 
their  country  neighbours  of  the  same  rank.  The  p^e  cheeks  of  the 
young  ladies  tell  of  late  hours,  lives  spent  within  doors  in  reading,  work- 
ing, or  exchanging  visits,  or  of  exercise  limited  to  a  saunter  along  a 
fashionable  street.  In  the  young  men  too,  how  constantly  do  we  observe 
the  signs  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  town's  influence.  Here  we  pass  the 
student,  whose  sallow  complexion,  quickened  pace,  and  absorbed  expression, 
show  how  much  his  body  and  external  senses  are  neglected  for  his  more 
cherished  pursuits ;  there  the  pleasure-hunter,  whose  Jaded  looks  let  us 
guess  the  nature  of  his  nocturnal  dissipation.  Scarcely  even  the  health- 
iest among  them,  but  presents  some  indication  to  the  instructed  eye,  of 
the  infinity  of  noxious  and  weakening  influences  of  the  city. 

But  let  us  quit  the  better  streets,  and  wander  throuzh  the  quarters 
occupied  by  the  poor.  Let  us  penetrate  to  the  core  of  the  crowded  city 
and  view  the  corruption  which  harbors  there.  In  this  part,  the  most 
sadly  interesting  of  all  to  the  sympathising  eye,  where  my  feet  have  often 
lingered  and  my  heart  saddened  and  burned  within  me,  the  rich  man  is 
rarely  to  be  seen  ;  it  is  separated  from  the  haunts  of  the  more  fortunate 
by  a  broader  line  of  demarcation  than  that  which  severs  land  from  land* 
or  sea  from  sea. 

What  a  scene  of  woes  too  deep  fur  tears,  does  the  poor's  quarter  pre- 
sent I    Little  children  with  pale  sickly  faces,  blear-eyed,  covered  with 
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craptions,  with  rickety  limbs,  and  scrofiila  written  in  eyery  feature, 
playing  about  among  the  gutters,  if  such  beings  can  be  said  to  play  at 
all!  Men  and  women,  stfll  pale,  and  all  prematurely  old  and  haggard, 
vith  the  furrows  of  care  ploughed  deep  in  their  brows,  and  a  common 
expression  of  despondence  and  anxiety.  Here  we  see  the  deep  yellow  hue 
of  incurable  liver  disease,  brought  on  probably  by  intemperate  habits ; 
there  the  pufiy  watery  face  that  tells  of  the  kidneys  degenerated  from 
similar  causes ;  next  the  hollow  ghastly  visage  of  the  consumptive,  the 
labouring  chest  of  the  asthmatic,  or  the  defaced  features  of  the  unhappy 
Tictim  of  syphilis.  Wherever  we  go,  care,  squaUdness,  and  disease, 
meet  our  eyes. 

From  such  a  scene,  let  us  go  with  what  appetites  we  may,  to  admire 
the  beauties  of  the  city,  the  works  of  art,  magnificent  buildings,  gardens, 
and  institutions,  of  which  the  wealthier  citizen  is  so  proud.  Alas !  how 
httle  compensation  can  these  offer  for  the  human  ruins  we  have  been  con- 
templatii^I  The  splendid  edifices  and  luxuriant  gardens,  where  the 
happier  ^ildren  of  the  rich  are  fenced  from  all  harm,  and  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  the  sunshine,  like  the  young  flowers,  contrast  too  painfully 
with  the  narrow  filthy  streets,  dilapidated  houses,  and  scrofulous  features 
of  the  unfortunate  Uttle  ones,  whose  playground  is  the  kennel  and  crowded 
thoroughfare,  fraught  with  so  many  dangers. 

Can  we  be  contented  with  bestowing  our  thoughts  and  our  expendi- 
tore  in  beautifying  the  more  fortunate  parts  of  our  cities,  in  erecting 
monuments  to  the  dead,  and  grand  buildings  for  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  stranger,  while  we  thus  neglect  our  poorer  living  brethren  ? 
Shall  we  take  pride  and  glory  in  our  towns,  in  whose  secret  recesses, 
which  the  stranger  cares  not  to  see,  and  wbdch  the  citizen  avoids  as  an 
eye-sore  and  focus  of  infection,  corruption  riots  at  its  pleasure  ?  One 
town  vies  with  another  in  its  beauties,  natural  and  artificial,  but  does 
any  fully  feel  the  noble  aspiration  to  excel,  not  in  architectural  beauties 
alone,  but  in  the  dutiful  and  loving  provision  made  for  the  physical  well- 
being  of  all  its  citizens  ?  Should  we  not  earnestly  feel  the  desire  to  be 
able  to  pass  ourselves  and  to  conduct  the  stranger,  not  through  magni- 
ficent squares  or  splendid  streets  alone,  but  through  every  part,  every 
lane  and  alley,  and  to  feel  that  there  is  none  we  are  ashamed  to  meet, 
none  which  our  brotherly  sympathies  have  not  entered,  and  invested 
with  a  peculiar  and  equal  beauty  ? 

How  very  far  are  we  at  present  from  so  blessed  a  condition!  There  is 
not  a  large  town  in  the  country  which  is  not  a  disgrace  to  our  nation ; 
not  one  which  does  not  cry  out  to  heaven  against  us.  There  is  not  one 
which  is  even  moderately  healthy ;  not  one  which  is  not  hideously  dis- 
eased. If  men  had  given  to  their  own  bodies,  or  to  the  bodies  of  their 
fellow  beings,  the  thousandth  part  of  the  devoted  attention  and  enthusi- 
asm they  luive  given  to  their  souls,  should  we  have  come  to  this ! 

Our  ancestors  knew  little  about  the  Uws  of  health.    They  built  their 
streets  narrow,  their  chambers  small ;  they  huddled  their  buildings  as 
dosely  together  as  possible,  leaving  few  if  any  open  spaxses,  either  as' 
squares  or  gardens,  which  are  the  longs  of  a  large  town — ^without  which 
it  must  languish  and  suffocate. 
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Our  better  informed  generation  builds  in  a  more  healthy  rnanntr, 
^though  among  us  too,  there  is  often  little  or  no  provision  made  for  free 
air,  but  our  improvements  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  quarters  of 
the  rich.  The  poor  succeed  to  the  houses  we  have  long  abandoned,  which 
are  now,  besides  their  radical  defects,  rendered  ten  times  as  unheahiiy 
by  their  old  age,  the  surrounding  extension  of  the  city,  and  their  over- 
crowded population.  Hence  these  quarters  are  the  focus  of  disease ;  no 
one  abides  in  them  for  any  time  without  beinff  destroyed  physically  and 
morally ;  the  unhappy  children,  if  not  cut  o£^  as  the  great  majority  of 
them  are,  during  the  first  few  years  of  life,^  grow  up  pa&,  weak,  vioiout, 
criminal ;  the  healthiest  stock  becomes  in  a  few  generations  extinct,  and 
the  vacuum  thus  created  is  filled  by  new  healthy  victims,  who  are  soon 
brought  through  the  tedious  chronic  processes  of  destruction  to  a  similar 
end ;  syphilis  and  typhus  have  it  here  all  to  themselves,  and  spread  from 
hence  over  the  whole  city. 

What  avail  all  the  exhortations  of  the  preacher,  or  of  the  moralist ;  'wbaA 
our  penal  codes  and  our  hospitals,  while  these  thin^  remain  so  ?  If  the 
town  be  itsdf  diseased,  nothing  which  lives  in  it  will  be  healthy.  WHI 
all  the  prayers  ever  poured  out  under  the  skies  widen  these  streets  one 
inch  ?  will  all  the  penal  codes,  au  tne  medicmes  that  are,  or  shall  be  known 
to  man,  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  air  of  heaven  ?  It  is  good  to  Und 
up  the  bleeding  heart,  to  console  the  sufferer ;  it  is  good  to  cure  disease, 
when  a  cure  is  possible,  but  it  is  better  that  the  suffering  or  disease  should 
never  have  existed. 

What  then  can  we  do  to  remedy  this  hideous  blot  on  our  civilisation, 
to  restore  to  health  our  great  towns,  and  thus  be  able  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  our  cities,  and  inspire  the  fresh  air  ourselves  without  the  remorseful 
consciousness,  that  our  neighbours  are  gasping,  languishing,  and  dying, 
for  the  want  of  it  ?  For  it  is  pure  air  which  our  large  cities  especially 
require ;  it  is  the  want  of  that,  which  most  of  all  destroys  them  ;  and 
the  admission  of  it  to  every  part  is  the  grand  problem  of  the  physical 
reformer.  No  other  immediate  cause  of  disease,  among  the  innumerable , 
host  which  operate  in  large  cities,  is  at  the  present  day  nearly  so  impor- 
tant. Others  may  more  attract  our  attention  and  are  better  recognised, 
because  they  are  more  palpable ;  but  this  invisible  agent,  with  its  insi- 
dious chemistry,  saps  the  foundations  of  our  being,  while  it  eludes  our 
observation.  In  its  subtle  menstruum  how  many  poisons  enter  into  our 
frames  ?  Every  infection,  noxious  exhalation,  and  destroying  product  of 
destruction,  by  its  agency  penetrates  to  our  inmost  bosoms,  and  taints  us 
at  the  core. 

No  living  thing,  plant,  animal,  or  human  being,  can  live  in  a  tainted 
atmosphere,  or  can  have  health  or  enjoyment,  unless  pure  air  and  sun- 
shine have  free  admission  to  it.  Hence  the  stunted  diseased  state  of  the 
scattered  trees  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  city.  Do  we  think  that  a  man 
can  flourish,  where  a  plant  languishes  ?  But  even  these  plants  have 
many  advantages  over  the  poor  man.  They  live  at  least  in  the  open  air, 
60  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  possible  from  the  atmosphere,  impure 
as  it  is ;  while  he  is  confined  to  the  honso;  nearly  the  whole  of  his  exis- 
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|0iiO9»  toiling  in  muity,  airless  rooms,  where  the  sunshine,  almost  as  ne- 
ceitary  as  pore  air  for  the  health,  nerer  penetrates. 

To  remedj  these  immense  erils  a  radical  change  will  be  needed  in  the 
oenttraction  of  oar  large  towns,  and  in  the  habifcs  of  the  citizens.  Every 
fliie  that  enlightenment  and  philanthrophy  can  suggest,  should  be  expended 
in  the  remodeiinor  of  oar  old  towns  and  poors'  Quarters.  No  new  street 
ihoold  be  aUowed  to  be  built  in  a  large  cdty,  of  less  than  a  certain  width, 
ia  proportion  to  the  supply  of  fresh  air ;  and  in  those  which  have  been 
bequettfched  us  by  oar  ancestors,  we  should  nerer  rest  till  we  haTo  suc- 
ceeded in  altering  them  to  a  healthy  standard.  Bat  there  is  nothing 
perhaps  of  so  much  importance,  or  which  is  so  totally  neglected  in  the 
poorer  districts,  as  that  open  spaces  should  be  left  at  intervals,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  crowded  parts,  to  serve  as  reservoirs  of  fresh  air.  These 
small  parks  should  be  simplv  covered  with  pprass,  with  a  few  trees  here 
and  there,  whose  healthy  efl^t  in  decarbonising  the  atmosphere  is  shown 
by  science ;  and  whose  flourishing  condition  would  be  a  test  of  the  salu- 
brity of  the  air  around.  TJnfenced  by  envious  railings,  they  should  be 
freely  open  to  all.  Although  all  the  community,  young  and  old,  would 
benefit  by  such  spaces,  yet  to  none  would  they  be  so  great  a  boon,  nay, 
00  absolutely  necessary,  as  to  the  children.  These  have  as  yet  no  business 
to  occupy  their  day,  and  it  must  be  spent  in  play  somewhere,  whether 
in  the  filthy  musty  rooms,  or  in  the  dangerous  thoroughfares. 

One's  heart  sickens  over  the  thought  of  a  childhood  spent  in  such  places. 
No  wonder  that  thus  they  become  spectres  instead  of  children ;  that  about 
two-thirds  of  them  die  of  scrofulous  diseases,  and  that  the  rest  srow  up 
withered  and  stunted,  with  watery  blood  and  cold  dull  hearts.  Shall  we 
love  and  care  for  our  children  (for  all  children  are  ours  as  belonging  to 
our  common  humanity)  less  than  for  the  animals  and  plants  ?  In  truth 
it  seems  so,  when  we  observe,  as  we  often  do,  in  large  towns,  public  gardens, 
or  meadows,  from  which  the  children  of  the  poor  at  least,  are  totally  ex- 
claded,  whether  for  the  sake  of  a  few  wretched  plants,  or  from  mere 
oamrice. 

To  the  feeling  heart  there  is  no  spectacle  more  delightful,  than  that  of 
healthy  and  happy  children  sporting  on  the  grass,  and  at  every  breath  and 
every  frolic,  laying  in  stores  of  health,  which  in  after  years  shall  bless 
themselves  and  the  city  which  gave  them  birth.  There  is  no  spectacle  so 
miserable,  as  that  of  the  pale,  dirty,  spectres  of  the  streets,  building  mud- 
pies,  peevish  and  quarrelsome,  the  future  tenants  of  the  hospitals  and 
gaols.  As  long  as  the  children  have  the  streets  alone  to  play  in,  there  is 
no  hope  for  them.  The  high  streets  are  ever  dangerous,  and  on  this 
account  they  are  often  kept  at  home  by  their  parents. 

Nor  is  it  of  much  use  that  there  should  be  parks  and  gardens,  outside 
the  city,  even  though  it  be  of  moderate  size.  Little  children  can  go  but 
a  short  distance  to  seek  their  play-ground,  and  if  it  be  not  close  at  hand, 
tJiey  will  confine  themselves  to  the  puddles  before  the  door.  One  grass 
park  in  the  middle  of  their  homes,  is  to  the  children  of  more  vialue 
than  all  the  churches,  monuments,  or  institutions  of  the  city. 

Besides  the  makms  of  these  lungs  to  the  town,  the  widening  of  the 
atrictored  streets,  and  the  improvement  of  the  houses   everything  should 
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be  done  to  bring  the  inhabitants  as  mnch  as  possible  into  the  open  air 
All  of  ns  live  far  too  mach  in  the  house ;  but  the  poor  artizan,  at  nis  con- 
stant sedentaryemployment,  is  almost  entombed  in  it.  That  man  is  a  chief 
benefactor  to  his  species,  who  by  shortening  the  working  hours,  by  tiie 
discoTery  of  means  of  amusement,  social  pleasures,  or  any  other  in- 
ducements, prevails  on  his  fellow  citizens,  to  spend  as  much  of  their  time 
as  possible  in  the  open  air.  Any  human  being  who  spends  his  or  her 
life  without  passing  a  considerable  portion  of  each  day  in  the  open  air, 
lives  a  life  of  sin.  The  open  heavens  are  nature*s  temple,  and  those  who 
do  not  reverence  her,  she  will  not  reverence.  We  should  endeavour  as 
much  as  possible  to  carry  our  enjoyments  and  our  pursuits,  nay,  as  far 
as  may  be,  our  meals  and  our  studies  into  the  open  air. 

The  close  domestic  lifo  for  which  our  country  is  so  proverbial,  is  much 
less  healthy  in  this  respect  than  that  of  the  continent,  where  the  inha- 
bitants of  town  and  country  often  almost  live  in  the  open  air,  taking  for 
months  together,  many  of  their  meals,  and  most  of  their  social  pleasures 
in  it.  It  is  not  the  difference  of  climate  nearly  so  much  as  the  difference 
of  manners,  which  prevents  us  from  adopting  such  admirable  customs. 

In  the  present  sickly  state  of  society,  especially  among  the  poorer 
classes,  the  poor  townsman  works  during  the  whole  day,  at  a  sedentary 
trade,  which  confines  him  to  the  house ;  and  then  instead  of  being  able  to 
pass  the  evening  in  the  open  air,  which  might  make  amends  for  the  un- 
healthy day,  he  spends  it  either  at  home,  in  the  tavern,  or  in  some  place 
of  public  amusement,  as  the  theatre,  whose  pestilential  atmosphere  is 
well  known. 

Evening  lectures  and  mechanics'  institutes,  good  though  they  be,  ^ill 
not  atone  for  the  want  of  the  open  air.  Amusements  are  as  necessary 
for  man  as  instruction,  and  form  no  less  important  a  part  of  his  real 
duty ;  for  without  joy  and  hilarity,  the  man  and  the  child  will  alike  be- 
come diseased.  It  is  a  mistake  too  to  suppose,  that  a  taste  for  amuse- 
ments exists  naturally,  while  one  for  information  requires  to  be  cultivated. 
The  taste  for  amusement  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  it,  need  constant 
cultivation  through  life,  both  by  the  individual  and  the  society,  and  those 
who  neglect  this  will  surely  suffer. 

Nothing  is  more  hurtful  to  man's  health,  physical  and  moral,  than  an 
austere,  serious  state  of  mind,  which  cannot  be  amused,  and  is  constantly 
prone  to  gloomy  views.  This  serious  cast  of  mind  is  one  of  the  great 
evils  in  our  national  character,  especially  in  the  Scotch ;  our  theory  of 
life,  favoured  by  the  Christian  religion,  is  a  serious  one ;  we  cannot  un- 
derstand the  equal  beauty  and  truth  of  the  laughing  philosophy,  and  this 
has  the  most  unhealthy  effect  on  both  mind  and  body. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  this  serious  view  of  life  operates  more  bane- 
fully,  than  in  the  influence  it  has  on  the  mode  of  keeping  the  Sunday. 
This  day  is  our  workman's  only  holiday ;  the  day  in  which  his  weary 
labours  have  a  pause,  and  he  has  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toils.  On 
this  day  he  should  lay  in  a  stock  of  health,  happiness,  and  content,  to 
carry  him  through  the  week,  to  delight  him  in  his  retrospect  and  prospect. 
Beleased  from  the  necessities  of  his  sedentary  life,  he  ^ould  spend  his 
Sunday  entirely  in  the  open  air— in  the  country,  if  possible,  bracing  hia 
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limgi  and  limbs  by  the  unwonted  ezerciie.  Haring  one  iaj*%  respite  fron 
the  terioos  monotonooa  life  of  work,  his  Sunday  ihoald  be  deroted  to 
anraiement,  saiety,  and  hilarity,  ai  boineroos,  as  free  and  unrestrained, 
ai  possible,  with  erery  hearty  lanffh  the  harden  of  his  cares  will  be 
lightened,  and  his  heart  will  open  to  the  lore  of  his  fellow  creatures.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  admirable  and  religious  manner  in  which  the  Sunday  if 
spent,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  continent,  how  sad  and  melancholy  is  onr 
^waday  to  him  who  has  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  health,  physical  and 
yomly  and  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  beinn. 

Instead  of  the  working  classes  being  exhorted,  and  induced  by  erery 
jemptation  of  cheap  and  numerous  railway  trains,  public  gardens,  and 
promenades,  with  musical  bands  and  yarious  social  amusements,  (for  it 
requires  no  slight  inducements  to  prerail  on  a  pale  and  kickly  frame  to 
make  any  effort  for  its  own  regeneration)  to  spend  their  whole  day  in  the 
open  country  air ;  they  are  pressed  by  every  means  into  the  church  ser« 
vice,  amusements  are  forbidden,  and  even  to  go  out  to  breathe  ihe  fresh 
air,  is  in  many  parts,  especially  in  Scotland,  scarcely  thought  proper.  In 
the  latter  country,  especially,  all  thoughts  of  themiud,  all  acts  of  the  body 
lie  under  a  restraint  more  galling  to  many,  than  even  the  week-day  con- 
finement. The  thoughts,  it  is  said,  should  then  be  serious,  the  bodily  de- 
portment sober  and  sedate.  No  amusements  are  permitted,  even  to  sing 
or  whistle  is  looktd  upon  as  a  sacrilege.  Even  the  little  children  are 
prevented  from  playing,  and  their  toys  lie  idle.  Many  of  those  whose 
oodles  have  been  pining  in  narrow  rooms  the  whole  week,  and  who  would 
now,  if  left  to  nature,  burst  into  the  free  air  with  the  exuberant  delight 
of  school-boys,  spend  their  day  at  church,  still  sedentary,  still  serious. 

But  far  more  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  our  large  towns,  do  not  go  to 
church,  as  they  must  have  excitement ;  and  where  do  i  he  unfortunates^ 
ashamed  to  be  seen  abroad,  resort  to  ?  To  the  tavern,  where  they  con- 
sume nearly  as  much  whiskey  on  the  Sunday,  as  on  ail  the  rest  of  the 
week  together.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  our  Sunday  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  drunkenness  in  our  large  towns,  for  which  the 
Scotch  are  proverbial,  and  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  national  causes  of 
disease  and  misery.  In  the  country,  and  to  the  hardy  rustic,  the  evil 
■effect  of  ihis  day  is  not  so  manifest,  but  to  the  blighted  artizan  of  the 
city,  it  is  destructive.  Alas !  how  does  the  heart  which  has  rejoiced  over 
lihe  happy  continental  Sunday,  sadden  at  the  contrast! 

But  we  should  not  only  grieve  at  such  things,  bui  seek  to  enforce  the 
fr^erence  for  the  natural  laws,  which  have  been  neglected.  We  should 
earnestly  endeavour  to  make  it  clearly  understood,  that  the  moral  and 
physical  laws,  are  exactly  of  equal  sacredness,  and  that  to  be  ignorant  of, 
or  to  break  either  of  them,  is  equally  culpable.  Thus  we  must  recognise 
that  it  is  a  great  sin  for  any  man,  whose  body  from  confioement  during 
the  week,  requires  fresh  air  and  exercise,  to  go  to  church  on  a  Sunday ; 
it  is  no  le^s  a  sin  in  those  who  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  do  so,  or  throw 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  physical  duties,  in  defiance  of  the  interests  of 
his  being.  I  say  these  things,  in  the  deep  conviction  that  unless  all  of  us 
learn  to  reverence  the  physical,  as  much  as  the  moral  interests*  of  onr* 
selves  and  oar  neighbours,  there  is  no  safety  for  man. 
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Ja  the  question  of  the  air  we  breathe  a  slight  matter,  or  one  easily 
stthredf  Is  the  oonstmction  and  health  of  our  large  towns,  and  their 
teeming  populations,  eaeh  individnal  with  a  claim  on  our  sympathy, 
whidh  oannot  he  over-estimated,  a  trivial  thing,  which  is  to  be  left  to  the 
doctors,  tibe  sanitarians,  and  those  who  busy  their  heads  with  these  simple 
physical  questions  ?  A  simple  question  truly,  the  false  solution  of  which 
has  entailed  on  us  such  an  infinity  of  evils,  such  a  labyrinth  and  abyss 
of  miseries,  that  it  will  require  the  most  strenuous  untiring  efforts  of  man- 
kind for  generations,  with  all  the  genius  and  self-devotion  of  the  wisest 
and  most  persevering  men,  to  enable  us  in  part  to  escape.  It  vnU  not  be 
in  a  day,  scarcely  in  a  century,  that  men  will  recover  from  the  contempt 
and  neglect  that  have  been  shown  to  the  body  and  all  its  requirements. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  means  for  ensuring  a  supply  of  fresh  air 
in  a  town,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  contaminatioB 
by  noxious  elements.  The  most  baneful  and  important  of  these  in  our 
large  towns  is  the  smoke,  whether  from  private  houaes  or  from  public 
works.  This  pollutes  the  air  by  poisonous  gases,  and  still  moie  by  the 
small  particles  of  coal  and  soot,  so  that  the  carbon  enters  into  the  very 
eore  of  the  citizens.  No  smoking  factory  should  be  tolerated  in  a  large 
town ;  every  one  should  be  forced  to  consume  its  own  smoke.  Until 
tbia  is  done,  there  is  no  safety  for  any  of  the  inhabitants,  bat  mere  es- 
pecially for  the  poorer  classes,  who  dwell  in  the  n^ghbourhood  of  these 
aooty  giants,  more  pestilential  than  the  dragons  of  old.  Sodety  should 
by  common  consent,  enforce  the  consumption  oi  the  smoke,  jrhkAx  could  be 
easily  accomplished,  and  should  not  rest  till  this  be  obtained.  If  they 
cannot  afford  to  change  these  things,  can  they  better  afford  to  forfeit 
their  own  or  their  neighbours'  lives  by  them  ?  There  is  never  a  giun  by 
that  carelessness  and  want  of  attention,  which  neglects  the  laws  of  health 
in  their  full  perfection.  Whenever  any  individual  s  health  or  forcea  sufler, 
there  is  a  dead  loss  in  every  way.  to  society,  as  well  as  to  himsell,  and  the 
in  as  well  as  the  penalty  must  be  shared  by  all. 

None  of  the  exhalations  in  a  town,  whether  from  graveyards  (^  sewers, 
are,  1  believe,  nearly  so  fatal  to  health  as  smoke ;  altUough  the  former  also, 
are  often  very  injurious,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded  against.  But 
the  smoke  in  some  towns,  especially  in  London,  is  ruinous  to  the  heahh 
aad  strength  of  almost  every  one  who  dwells  amid  it.  In  this  town,  there 
are  but  few  public  factories,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  smeke  comes  from 
private  houses.  UntU  this  be  got  rid  of,  every  human  being  who  lives  in 
LMidon,  will  suffer  more  or  less  in  health,  and  the  whole  race  el  its  in- 
iMhitants  must  be  deteriorated.  It  has  been  shown,  I  believe,  to  bep^- 
liectly  practicable,  by  conducting  the  smoke  from  the  different  houses  in 
each  row  into  a  common  vent,  amd  there  consuming  it,  to  prevent  any  of 
^ese  deleterioBs  sooty  particles  from  escaping  into  the  air.  Scarcely 
anything  would  be  of  equal  value  to  the  town  as  such  a  measure,  if 
nniversaUy  adopted. 

]i«ch  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  improve  the  ventilatiom  of  the 
kovses  of  the  rich,  and  of  those  parts  of  puboe  instiftiitioBS,  whieh  areset 
tipart  for  them.  But  how  little  in  either  respect  hia  been  don*  ferthe 
poor !    How  pestilential  are  the  upper  gattenes  (tf  ew  theatres  1    How 
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many  a  fever  and  coniamption  might  be  traced  to  them !  How  wretched 
and  unwholesome  are  tho  rooms  of  their  own  houses !  How  little  hat 
been  done  to  make  themselves  feel  the  sovereign  importance  of  fresh  air, 
the  religion  and  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  bodies !  It  is  seldom  that 
the  women  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  largo  towns  ever  leave  their 
houses,  except  on  necessary  errands,  and  when  they  thus  become  diseased, 
a  constitutional  walk  is  beyond  tlie  power  of  their  medical  adviser  to 
obtain. 

But  religion  and  duty  form  but  one  part  of  our  lives,  not  one  whit 
superior  in  importanco  to  others.  A  life  guided  by  principle  alone  or 
chiefly,  is  an  imperfect  one,  and  by  no  moans  the  ideal  of  humanity, 
which  with  its  innate  demand  for  freedom,  cannot  bear  to  feel  itself  the 
slave  of  laws,  and  is  spoiled  in  its  completeness  and  beauty  by  such  a 
feeling. 

Thus  there  should  be  inducements  of  pleasure,  happineu,  and  sponta- 
neous choice,  to  lead  us  along  the  paths  of  duty ;  and  in  the  matter  of  air 
and  exercise,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  or  desired,  that  man  or  woman  should 
take  them  merely  on  principle  or  as  a  duty.  They  are  too  often  prescribed 
as  medicines,  like  the  moral  virtues,  without  means  being  taken  to  com- 
bine their  benefits  with  the  happy  freedom  of  spontaneous  choice,  without 
which  all  medicines  or  duties  are  imperfect. 

Therefore,  constant  habit  Arom  early  infancy,  teaching  us  to  regard 
fresh  air  as  a  necessary  of  life ;  all  manner  of  inducements  and  social 
pleasures  linked  with  the  idea  of  the  open  air,  should  combine  with  the 
recognition  of  our  religious  and  dutiful  relation  to  it,  to  make  men  eagerly 
seek  after  it,  in  every  condition  and  circumstance  of  life. 

There  is  another  great  reason  of  the  awful  degradation  of  our  poor 
townsmen.  It  is  the  separation  between  them  and  the  richer  classes. 
Had  there  been  any  bond  of  union,  any  connection  of  intimacy,  of  friend- 
ship, of  social  enjoyment;  any  heart  sjrmpathy  or  understanding  between 
them,  could  the  unfortunate  poor  liave  got  into  such  a  wretched  state? 
Had  the  foot  of  the  wealthy  often  sought  the  streets,  had  it  ever  |)assed 
the  threshold  of  the  poor,  and  beheld  the  stifling  squalor  behind  it,  had 
his  sympathies  been  mixed  with  those  of  his  fellow-being  in  bat  an  infi- 
nitesimal proportion  of  that  amount  which  our  common  humanity  demands, 
could  these  evils  have  remained  so  ?  No ;  it  is  in  great  part  because  the 
poor  have  been  excluded  from  our  friendship  and  sympathies,  because  we 
are  class  conventionaUsti,  and  not  real  men,  beeause  wo  have  no  commu- 
nion with  them  at  home  or  abroad,  thai  there  have  arisen  such  miserable 
evils  in  their  state.  Neither  physically  do?  morally,  can  the  poor  be  suf- 
ficiently elevated,  save  by  the  habitual  mingling  among  them,  for  mutual 
instruction  and  sympathy,  of  those  who  have  mate  time  and  opportunity 
to  cultiYate  their  various  faculties. 
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It  U  nmi  jet  sofficientlj  recognised,  that  the  mind  has  its  health  and 
disease,  exactly  like  the  body,  dependent  on  fixed  natural  laws.  The 
term,  mental  disease,  is  restricted  to  insanity ;  but  it  must  be  viewed 
in  a  much  wider  sense,  comprehending  every  case  in  which  a  mind 
suifers  by  erring  against  any  natural  Jaw.  If  our  thoughts  and  our 
fee^ngs  are  in  harmony  with  truth  and  nature,  our  minds  will  be 
healthy  and  happy ;  if  not,  they  will  be  unhappy  and  diseased.  Sor- 
row in  the  mind  corresponds  to  pain  in  the  body ;  wherever  it  is  found 
it  is  a  mark  of  ein  and  disease. 

Whenever  we  observe,  either  in  ourselves  or  in  others,  any  grief,  we 
may  be  certain  that  some  evil  is  the  cause  of  it.  Happiness  is  the 
sign  of  moral  health ;  it  is  one  grand  gaol  for  human  aspiration,  just 
as  physical  happiness  or  health  is  in  the  material  world.  Joy  and  sor- 
row are  our  guides  to  truth,  showing  us  where  we  are  right,  and  where 
wrong,  in  the  exploration  of  our  being.  Wherever  we  find  joy,  we 
should  seek  the  cause  and  follow  it ;  wherever  sorrow,  the  reverse  is 
our  duty. 

But  sorrow,  in  another  light,  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  good ; 
thus  having  an  exact  analogy  with  bodily  disease.  It  is  now  well 
known,  that  the  body  never  works  for  its  own  destruction,  but  con- 
stantly for  its  preservation ;  and  thus,  that  all  disease  is  an  effort  of 
nature  to  regain  health.  Thus  if  a  man  receive  a  bodily  injury — for 
instance,  a  blow,  inflammation  or  pain  will  follow.  These  conse- 
quences constitute  a  disease  ;  but  still  they  are  necessary  lor  the  res- 
toration of  the  part  to  health ;  therefore  they  may  be  called  a  healthy 
disease. 

In  like  manner  let  us  analyse  all  the  destructive  processes  of  the 
most  complicated  forms  of  disease— of  cancer,  consumption,  &c. ;  we 
will  invariably  find  that  all  of  them,  though  they  are  rapidly  des- 
troying life,  are  yet  used  and  intended  by  nature  to  save  it — one  of 
the  most  wondrous  and  instructive  paradoxes  in  our  being.  In 
exactly  the  same  way,  sorrow,  fear,  and  all  the  evil  or  diseased  states 
oC  the  mind,  are  nature's  remedies  for  an  injury  received  by  it ;  and  in 
their  must  unlimited  and  destructive  developement  we  shall  still  in- 
'  ibly  recognise  the  natural  and  necessary  struggles  for  good,  to 
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wbiob  man's  nature,  pbrsical  and  moral,  is  esseotiallj  bent,  Ukt 
the  plant  to  the  light.  Tbns  W6  feel  sorrow  natnrallT,  for  any  cala^ 
mity  which  befalls  us,  or  those  we  lore :  this  sorrow  is  always  a  d]t« 
ease  in  us ;  while  it  remains,  we  are  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  or  siBt 
if  you  will.  Still,  without  it,  as  in  tbe  cai>e  of  the  bodily  inflamma- 
tion, we  could  not  be  restored  to  our  healthy  equilibrium,  and  thus  II 
may  be  called  a  healthy  disease,  or  a  oood  eril.  The  inflammation 
was  a  thing  heartily  to  be  deprecatad  and  prerentcd;  so  was  tbt 
sorrow. 

But  the  inflammation,  or  other  bodily  disease,  maT  far  oTerstep  tbt 
limits  necessary  for  tbe  restoration  of  health  ;  the  injury  reoeiTed  may 
have  been  too  severe,  or  tbe  constitution  too  feeble  to  resist  it.  Tba 
consequences  may  become  themselTes  causes  of  new  evils,  and  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  whole  economy.  In  tbe  same  way  tbe  sorrow  maj 
pass  all  healthy  bounds,  and  become  itself  tbe  main  cause  of  disease. 
The  physician  is  always  on  the  watch  to  see  that  tbe  inflammation  do 
neilher  more  nor  less  than  is  necessary  to  restore  health,  and  so  mosi 
we  watch  over  sorrow.  If  it  become  chronic  and  linger  in  the  mind, 
we  must  use  all  means  to  eradicate  it. 

All  the  depressing  and  sorrow-causing  passions  and  feelings  are  alio 
diseases  of  the  mina.  Fear,  jealousy,  anxiety,  or  ennni,  are  all  signs 
to  us  that  there  is  evil  somewhere,  of  which  we  must  seek  out  tbt 
cause,  however  obscure,  and  remove  it,  before  tbesnlTering  mind  recalA 
Its  health.  Nay,  more,  every  error  in  Judgment,  every  untruth  of 
thought  is,  lilLe  every  UDtruth  of  bodily  conduct,  a  cause  of  disease. 

The  mind  and  tbe  body  are  inseparably  linlied  together,  so  that  tbe 
health  and  happiness  of  the  one  involves  that  of  the  other.  Thus  if 
the- mind  be  diseased  by  any  of  the  evil  moral  states,  the  body  will 
also  become  diseased ;  while  all  bodily  disease  equally  necessitates  a 
want  of  sanity  of  miud.  Every  imperfect  moral  state,  at  once  reacts  on 
the  body,  aud  if  it  be  very  intense,  or  long  continued,  the  body  will  be 
deeply  injured.  Thus  does  our  mental  element  play  as  important  a 
part  as  any  other,  in  the  causation  of  physical  disease,  and  to  cure  the 
latter  it  is  just  as  often  requisite  to  apply  remedies  to  the  mental,  at 
the  bodily  state.  To  do  this,  we  must  flrst  be  able  to  recognise  what  is 
mental  disease,  and  then  to  treat  it  according  to  the  principles  of  men- 
tal health. 

But  men,  In  general,  do  not  recognise  moral  disease,  they  do  not 
allow  sorrow,  fear,  &c.,  to  be  diseases ;  and  instead  of  wishing,  or 
feeling  it  their  duty,  to  escape  from  them,  often  hug  them  to  their 
bosoms  and  glory  in  them.  There  is  as  yet,  scarcely  any  defined  or 
tangible  moral  science ;  we  think  and  feel  according  to  tbe  caprice  ot 
the  hour,  and  when  long-continued  misery,  arising  from  our  ignorance 


for  it  chastens  and  elevates  the  mind,  teaches  it  new  lessons  and  sym- 
pathies, and  gives  it  a  loftiness  and  intensity  of  aspiration,  which  we 
should  not  have  had  without  it.    This  may  be  true  In  some  cases,  bat 
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ihtAl  we  saj,  because  good  has  come  oat  of  evil,  that  the  evil  itself  is 
good?  Let  ns  take  the  parallel  case  of  bodily  suffering,  of  which  too 
many  of  us  have  had  so  sad  ezperience. 

To  have  passed  through  a  long  and  tedious  illness,  may  hare  given 
us  some  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  humanity,  that  woiUd  else  have 
been  hid  from  us,  may  have  purified  our  hearts  and  intensified  our 
love  and  sympathy  for  our  fellow-beings  ;  but  for  all  these  blessings, 
however  dear  to  us,  and  however  loath  we  should  be  to  part  with  them, 
can  we  say  that  the  bodily  disease  which  caused  them,  was  not  of  it- 
self an  evil  to  be  shunned  and  prevented  in  every  possible  way?  The 
more  we  have  suffered  from  it,  and  therefore  the  stronger  influence  it 
has  had  in  moulding,  possibly  in  some  respects  for  good,  our  moral 
character,  the  more  eamestiy  will  we  seek  to  prevent  any  human 
being  again  suffering,  as  we  have  done.  What  else  is  the  value  and 
consolation  <^  experience?  It  is  not  the  disease,  not  the  sorrow, 
which  is  good,  bnt  the  x)ower  we  may  have  gained  by  it,  to  serve  our 
fidlow-beingB,  and  to  gfve  them  the  fruits  without  the  thorns  of  our 
cjcperience. 

But  if  some  gain,  in  a  measure,  by  sorrow  and  disease,  how  many 
lose  utterly !  What  shall  all  his  ezperience  avail  a  man,  if  he  is  de- 
stroyed before  he  can  use  it,  or  if  he  be  not  conscious  of  its  value,  as  is 
BO  often  the  casef  Who  does  not  feel  on  looking  back  on  his  life,  that 
all  its  sufferings,  physical  and  mental,  arose  from  evU  causes,  that  the 
beauty  of  his  life  is  dimmed  by  every  one  of  them,  and  that  he  might 
have  been  a  far  better  and  higher  being,  had  they  been  all  removed? 

The  physician's  powers  to  save,  are  in  great  measure  based  on  his 
acquaintance  with  disease :  nay,  unless  there  had  been  disease,  he 
could  not  even  understand  health ;  but  does  he  on  that  account  wish 
to  see  disease  in  himself  or  in  others  ?  It  is  even  so  with  the  moralist 
too ;  without  bis  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  sorrow,  and  his 
ezperience  of  its  causes,  he  cannot  benefit  the  sufferer ;  but  shall  he 
on  that  account,  desire  to  see  sorrow  that  he  may  alleviate  it  ?  Every 
bodily  disease  in  ourselves  and  others,  takes  away  from  the  perfection 
of  OUT  common  life ;  so  does  every  sorrow  that  we  may  undergo,  de- 
tract from  the  beauty  and  integrity  of  our  moral  nature.  He  that 
sorrows  for  others,  confesses  that  he  joins  in  the  common  lot  and  com- 
mon imperfectioa  Of  mankind ;  for  we  are  so  linked  together,  that  if 
one  suffer,  all  must  suffer.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  necessary,  or 
therefore  essentially  beneffcial,  bodily  disease ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  necessary,  or  essentially  beneficial  sorrow.  Therefore  a  man  of 
sorrows  must  be  «  diseased,  and  cannot  be  an  absolutely  good  man. 
The  ideal  of  a  perfect  life,  physical  and  moral,  that  to  which  humanity 
should  aspire,  is  one  that  knows  not  disease  or  sorrow. 

Any  one,  who  has  suffiered  bodily,  or  mentally,  and  who  has  not  ? 
will  say,  «*  Be  not  like  me,  I  am  sinful ;  whatever  experience  I  mav 
have  got,  my  life  is  a  blemished  one,  and  the  one  character  to  whi(& 

Su  should  aspire,  is  that  which  is  not  tunted  by  disease  or  sorrow'. 
lere  is  none  good  but  one,  and  that  is  the  unattfunable  ideal,  UB- 
^flUHed  by  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  imperfection." 
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If  it  be  askei),  how  do  we  know  that  sorrow  is  a  disease  or  au  eril?  fhc 
answer  is,  by  obserring  its  effects  on  the  body.  The  human  boiiy  is  the 
touchstone  of  mora]  truth,  its  health  or  disease  istangible,  and  demonstra- 
ble ;  and  thronsh  its  means  alone,  do  moral  questions  admit  of  full  de- 
monstration. We  see  that  joy  and  all  the  allied  feelings  are  linked  most 
dosdy  with  physical  health  and  well-being ;  whereas  sorrow  and  all  its 
ministers,  cause  derangement  and  ill  health  of  the  bodily  functions,  in  a 
measure  exactly  proportional  to  their  intensity  and  continuance.  They 
interfere  with  the  heiklthy  performance  of  nutrition,  reproduction,  or  se- 
cretion ;  under  their  influence  the  stomach  becomes  disordered,  the  bodily 
powers  enfeebled,  and  if  sorrow  be  much  asgravated  or  prolonged,  the 
sanity  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  may  m  completely  destroyed. 

If  we  have  not  a  true  idea  of  what  is  health  and  what  disease,  it  is  in 
▼ain  to  expect  to  attain  the  om  or  avoid  the  other.    The  phytkiMi  of 
mind  or  body  cannot  etire  a  man  if  there  be  a  disease  lurking  in  Um  sys- 
tem, which  is  not  recognised,  and  which  may  yet  be  at  the  tettem  of  aJl 
the  symptoms.    Thus,  how  often  do  we  see  vain  attempts  made  to  ture 
bj  physical  remedies,  diseases — as  indiirestioB,  debility,  &o.,  wluckin 
reality  may  havo  their  origin  in  a  habit  uaUy  d^ressod,  anxious,  or  foriotti 
state  of  mind,  and  can  be  cured  only  by  its  remofal.    In  thJi  eonntry 
eipeoiaUy,  whore  snch  statoi  of  aind  are  so  frequent,  wheio  omulalion, 
ofor-work,  serious  Tiews  of  thit  world  and  the  noxt«  so  froquently  omm 
a  ohronio  state  of  montal  anziotr  and  despondency,  indigestion  has,  mamg 
the  richer  classes,  srach  more  frequently  a  menial  than  a  bodily  origin. 
The  physician  who  does  not  reccffuise  and  pay  equal  attention  to  Ike 
mental  diseases,  with  all  their  distanet  natures  and  causes,  is  as  incapn- 
bU  of  treating  a  hnman  being,  as  the  moralist  who  neglects  the  physieaL 
The  treatment  of  mental  is  as  infinitely  diflicuh  as  that  of  bodily  d>» 
•ease,  and  cannot  be  attained,  but  by  the  profonndest  study  of  all  Iho  Ta- 
rions  causes  of  sorrow^  and  all  the  other  imperfect  and  diseased  meotol 
states.    Sorrow  is  not  to  be  regarded  any  more  than  physical  diseoM^  m 
arising  of  itself,  or  sent  to  us  by  providmce ;  that  most  unhappy  erior, 
which  still  blinds  so  many  of  ut  to  its  true  nature,  serring  as  a  cover  frr 
our  errors,  and  excuse  for  oar  supineness  in  not  remoTing  them.    U  in- 
Tariably  depends  on  some  fault  in  us,  or  others,  and  on  us  it  is  Inou- 
tent  to  bear  the  blame,  and  to  endearottr  to  remoro  the  came. 


SPIEITUALISM. 


S 


Although  I  have  already  spoken  on  this  subject  in  the  first  of  these 
essays,  yet  it  appears  to  me  to  be  of  such  vital  importance,  that  I 
would  wish  to  add  a  few  farther  remarks. 

By  spiritualism  is  to  be  understood  the  modes  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, which  seek  to  elevate  mind  above  matter,  and  take  a  greater 
pleasure  in  mental  than  in  physical  pursuits,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  moral  than  of  the  physical  virtues. 

Spiritualism  is  one  of  the  most  widely  difftised  of  all  diseased  modes 
of  feeling  in  the  present  day.  It  pervades  the  minds  of  almost  all  the 
educated  classes  in  this  country.  If  each  of  us,  whether  Christian  or 
not,  analyse  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  we  shall  find  that  we  are 
deeply  imbued  with  spiritualism ;  ingrained  into  us  by  our  earliest 
education,  and  by  the  prevailing  moral  atmosphere  around  us.  All 
the  educated  classes  instinctively  prefer  moral  to  physical  excellencies* 
and  aspire  rather  to  the  former  than  the  latter. 

To  be  a  distinguished  poet  or  thinker,  to  acquire  renown  by  literary 
merits ;  to  have  a  cultivated  intellect,  a  warm  heart,  and  deep  sym- 
pathies— all  of  us  aim  at  these,  and  regard  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  contempt,  the  physical  virtues  of  a  powerful,  athletic,  and 
healthy  frame,  and  the  excellence  in  feats  of  bodily  prowess.  little 
reverence  is  paid  to  these  virtues,  if  possessed  by  any  one,  but  all  bow 
down  in  admiration  before  a  man  of  superior  mental  powers.  The 
tastes  moreover  of  the  great  mass  of  the  educated  classes  are  tho- 
roughly spiritual.  Literary  pursuits,  intellectual  enjoyments,  poetry, 
morality,  and  spiritual  religion,  engross  their  attention;  but  the 
physical  sciences,  and  bodily  sports  and  exercises,  have  but  little 
comparative  interest  for  them,  and  the  equal  claims  of  the  physical 
laws  of  life,  to  their  study  and  religious  obedience,  are  unfelt.  The 
educated  classes  seem  to  think,  that  athletic  frames  and  a  keen  relish 
for  bodily  exorcises  and  sports,  are  characteristics  of  the  poorer  classes, 
and  that  their  own  peculiar  province  is  the  ciUtivatiou  of  the  mind 
and  not  of  the  body. 

But  there  could  not  be  a  mistake  more  fatal  to  happiness  or  to  the 
real  culture  of  mankind.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been,  that  the 
two  sets  of  virtues  are  rarely  seen  united  in  the  same  individual ;  bat» 
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■t  general  role,  the  povsical  virtaes  are  found,  if  foand  at  all,  in 

kpoor;  and  tbe  mental  ones,  in  tbe  ricli  and  educated  classce.    A 

ioog,  robust  fhtme,  is  seldom  seen  among  tbe  men  of  letters,  or  the 

lemben  of  the  learned  professions.    Tbey  are  for  tbe  most  part,  a 

fojf  degenerate  race,  whose  bodies  are  too  weak  for  their  over- 

•orked  minds.    But  they  care  little  for  this,  unless  it  tells  palpably 

qwn  their  sensations  in  the  form  of  indigestion,  nervousness,  or  some 

ouer  of  the  Protean  evils  of  spiritualism.    What  is  it  to  them  though 

thdr  body  is  weak,  provided  their  mind  is  strong?    They  console 

fliemselves  with  boasting  of  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  the 

vainest  boast  ever  uttered  by  man ;  and  feel,  it  may  be,  even  proud  of 

their  physical  insignificance. 

Bat  this  is  a  most  dangerous  error.  No  one  of  our  powers,  either 
nental  or  physical,  can  ever  be  neglected  with  impunity.  If  tbe  man 
of  letters  does  not  suffer  sensibly,  from  bis  on^^-sided  culture,  and 
I  from  the  weakness  of  his  physical  frame,  his  unfortunate  children  shall 
assuredly  do  so.  They  will  be  born  exactly  so  far  degenerate,  punv, 
and  exposed  to  disease,  as  be  has  failed  in  bis  attention  to  bis  bodily 
powers.  Unhappy  are  the  children  of  the  feeble  spiritualist,  what- 
ever renown  he  may  have  won  for  himself  from  short-sighted  mortals^ 
by  his  literary  achievements.  But  he  who  neglects  his  bodily  powers* 
need  not  hope  to  be  truly  a  healthy  writer  or  thinker.  If  the  body  is 
fbeble»  puny,  and  prone  to  disorc^cred  sensations,  and  if  there  be  not  a 
luen  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  such  as  proceeds  from 
healthy  and  well -exercised  bodily  o^rgans,  tbe  mind  will  to  a  certainty, 
be  wanting  in  some  of  the  elements  which  aid  in  forming  true  literary 
ezoellenoe.  There  will  be  a  want  of  healthful ness,  of  serenity,  of  sus- 
tained viffour,  of  natural  tastes  and  enjoyment  of  life,  which  are  tho 
charactenstics  of  a  healthy  and  equally-balanced  mind. 

Spiritualism  has  weakened  immensely,  not  only  tbe  body,  but  the 
mind  of  man,  for  the  one  cannot  be  enfeebled  without,  to  an  absolute 
certainty,  dragging  with  it  tbe  other.  There  is  a  conspicuous  want  of 
tnanUMiit  not  only  in  the  bodily,  but  the  mental  character  of  our  age. 
This  has  been  fostered  of  late  years  by  the  long  continuance  of  peace ; 
whose  numerous  advantages  have  been,  in  some  measure,  counter- 
balanced by  this  great  evil. 

In  former  times,  physical  courage  and  manly  vigour  were  considered 
ezoelleoces  inferior  to  none ;  but  war  having,  until  recently,  been 
almost  unknown  among  us,  there  was  little  scope  or  estimation  for 
these  virtues.  Hence  the  world  has  been  gradually  sinking  more  and 
more  into  spiritualism,  under  tbe  enervating  influences  of  a  spiritual 
religion.  We  have  been  losing  our  healthy  relish  for  bodily  exercises 
and  enjoyments ;  setting  up  intellectual,  at  tbe  expence  of  corporeal 
pleasures  ;  and  despising  and  neglecting  our  bodily  powers,  until  our 
manliness  and  vigour  have  been  tainted  at  the  core.  Let  any  one  com- 
pare the  educated  classes  among  us  at  present,  with  what  they  were  in 
the  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  with  some  of  the  hardy 
peasantry  in  tbe  present  day,  and  be  will  see  the  immense  differenoa 
m  phyiiml  virtue.    Let  us  walk  through  the  crowded  streets  of  our 
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Itrge  towns  and  observe  the  pale  faces,  spare  and  pony  frames  of  those  ^  * 
we  meet,  and  we  shall  form  some  estimate  of  the  awful  state  of  physical  ' ' 
degeneracy  in  which  we  lire.  Scarcely  shall  we  see  a  single  one,  man  or  .:' 
woman,  whose  physical  state  is  not  a  disgrace,  and  a  profound  grief,  to  ^ ! 
o«r  humanity.  ' ' 

But  it  is  not  in  the  outward  appearance  alone,  and  in  the  want  of  - 
maniy  strength,  and  nerrous  energy,  that  we  see  this  deceneracy,  it  is  in  ' 
the  wide-spread  preralence  of  the  deseases  of  debility.  Chief  among  these 
stands  consumption ;  the  terrible  destroyer  of  our  race,  by  whose  hand 
09Be  sixth  of  our  population  perishes,  and  from  whose  baneful  influence 
but  few  families  among  us  wholly  escape.  Consumption  is  the  sure  and 
mierring  sign  of  physical  degeneracy,  and  the  enfeeblement  of  the  physi- 
cal powers,  and  this  a^  is  pre-eminently  to  be  cidled  *•*  the  consumptiTe 
age"  of  the  world.  l£e  disease  never  was  so  prevalent  as  it  is  at  present, 
aid  one  of  its  most  certain  and  prolific  causes  is  spiritualism.  Do  we 
think  that  any  one  of  us,  whatever  be  his  mental  merits,  can  allow  lus 
physical  strength  to  decline,  can  leave  his  bodily  powers  uncultivated, 
without  becoming  degraded  and  imperfect,  and  without  paying  the  sure 
penalty  ?  Will  nature  spare  either  him  or  his  children  for  nedecting 
tlie  one  part  of  his  being,  whAtever  he  may  accomplish  by  the  cufture  o£ 
the  other?  No ;  she  demands  that  an  equal  and  impartial  attention  be 
paid  to  all  the  faculties,  and  that  an  equal  interest  be  taken  in  physical 
as  in  spiritual  culture.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  us  of  the  educated 
classes,  whose  physical  state  is  not  a  disgrace  to  him.  Poor,  weak,  di- 
minutive, thin,  pale,  puny,  dyspeptic  beings  we  are,  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  a  man^  whatever  learning  or  mental  attainments  we  may  possess. 
We  may  dazzle  our  f^ow-men  by  these  one-sided  accomplishments,  we 
may  win  their  short-sighted  praise ;  but  we  shall  not  cheat  nature,  nor 
re^ought  but  her  punishment  for  us  and  our  children. 

When  our  day  of  physical  affliction  comes,  as  come  it  certainly  will,  to 
every  one  who  neglects  his  body,  when  the  retributive  hand  is  laid  heavily 
on  oorseWes  or  our  children,  then  shall  we  feel  the  vanity  and  delusive- 
ness ot  our  preference  for  one  set  of  our  faculties  above  the  other. 

It  is  true  that  the  average  length  of  life,  is  gradually  increasing,  but  I 
feel  convinced  that  this  is  accompanied  by  a  compensatory  diminution  of 
health  aud  strength  in  the  human  frame.  The  longer  average  of  lifs  is 
produced,  I  believe,  chiefly  by  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  nurture  of 
children,  and  the  substitution  of  long  wasting  chronic  diseases,  for  the 
short  and  fatal  epidemic  of  small  pox,  fever  and  ague,  dysentery  Ac., 
as  well  as  the  ravages  of  wars,  which  were  formerly  so  prevalent.  It  is 
also  favoured  by  the  increase  of  the  preventive,  compared  with  the  posi- 
tive, check  to  population  (as  advocated  by  Mr.  Malthus,  whose  visfwswffl 
be  considered  subsequently,)  by  which  means  an  individual  may  refrain 
from  reproducing  his  species,  and  thus  help  to  raise  the  average  of  life,  at 
the  ezpeose  of  losing  hk  share  of  offspring,  together  with  other  eviU  here- 
after to  be  mentioned.  In  less  civilised  countries  a  large  proportion  of 
children  die,  from  the  general  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  rearing  theM 
ISBder  bemgs ;  wlifle  in  onr  times,  when  the  importance  of  hA.  air«, 
•voidiooe  of  mdiie  ezposore,  fte.,  are  better  recognised,  the  rate  of  istat 
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Mtalitf  hai  greatly  decreatod,  and  delicate  children  ar«  kept  alite  till 
littine  of  puberty  or  thereabouts,  then  to  poriih  by  ooniumption.  Thfai 
Mnnee  in  .the  mortality  of  delicate  children,  telb  ipreatly  on  the  af<e- 
n^  of  human  life,  but  comparatiTely  little  on  homan  happineei.  80 
4ii  tiie  inVititation  of  slow  chronic  mberable  diieaeee  for  tkort  and  dt* 


onei. 

Iht  diseases  of  debility  are  the  prevalent  and  characteristic  ones  of  the 
fmMt  ase.  Consumption,  dyspei^sia,  and  nerrous  weaknens  are  uni- 
HKiallf  diffused  through  our  country,  but  were  oomparatitely  little 
■own,  more  efpocially  the  two  lait,  among  our  ancestors.  They  were 
Iwfanatud  at  intenralt  by  terrible  acute  epidemics,  such  as  small  pox, 
MM,  scurfy,  &G.,  which  have  now  become  almost  extinct,  owing  to  the 
ifMadld  discovertes  of  medical  science. 

We  surpau  them  also  greatly,  in  prolonging  the  lives  of  infmlids,  and 
a  onr  seneral  medical  treatment.  In  less  ciyiHsod  communities,  as 
riMons  the  lower  animals,  any  one  who  falls  into  bad  health  has  compa- 
atiTely  little  diahco  of  recovery,  as  he  is  either  neglected  or  badly 
raated.  Bat  can  it  be  said,  that  we  have  really  gained  by  the  substitu* 
ion  of  these  miserable  diseases  of  debility,  some  of  which  may  indeed 
•mit  a  man  to  drag  on  a  lifo  in  deaUi*  till  a  great  age,  bat  poison  all 
ii«Bjoynient? 

U  it  a  common,  and  I  bcliore  a  very  true  remark,  that  our  oonstlta- 
iOM  Are  not  nearly  so  strong  as  thoie  of  our  forefathers ;  and  while  that 
I  the  case,  let  us  not  boa»t  of  the  longer  average  of  life.  A  long  lifii.  If 
ad,  is  hardly  preferable  to  a  short  and  vigorous  one.  The  longer  average 
I  life,  like  other  marks  oi  apparent  progress,  is  a  vanity  and  a  delusion. 
Ad  helps  to  blind  us  to  our  actual  stato  of  physical  degradation. 

The  mind  as  well  as  the  body  has  degenerated  in  manly  vigour  under 
he  influence  of  spiritualism.  A  morbid  effeminacy  pervades  all  our 
Dorai  atmosphere.  There  is  a  want  of  healthy  enjoyment  of  life,  as 
Bort  always  be  the  case  when  the  natural  pleasures  of  the  senses 
It  disparaged,  a  want  of  self-reliance,  of  manly  vigour,  and  courage,  in 
fai  mental  character  of  all  of  us.  Thousands  among  us  are  so  much 
•prened  with  shyness  and  the  want  of  s^f-conlidence,  that  it  looks  as 
I  we  Celt  almost  ashamed  of  living  at  all. 

There  is  a  pervading  timidity  in  declarin|{  our  real  convictions  on  the 
mat  important  matters,  especially  on  religion  and  un  sexual  love,  which 
fft,  M  nr  as  open  and  candid  discussion  is  concerned,  almost  interdicted 
uljeeti  amon|;  us.  A  sort  of  doleful  spiritual  whine  meets  our  ear  on 
very  side,  as  if  man,  the  mightiosit  anu  most  glorious  of  all  the  mani- 
■tl^ns  of  nature,  existed  onlv  on  sufferance,  and  were  too  vile  to 
Iwene  aoythUig  but  sorrow  and  humiliation.  The  fear  of  the  opinions 
I  others  i  one  of  the  most  prevalent  of  all  feelings  in  onr  society ;  a 
Uttnjg  which  is  more  destructive  than  almost  any  other,  to  sincerity  and 
■anlinesa  of  character.  We  are  afraid  of  departing  one  step  from  the 
Maten  trade  of  conventionalism,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  odium  of  our 
Mi|<hbour8.  How  unlike  is  this  to  the  manliness  and  self-reliance  of 
hoae,  who  have  dared  death  and  torture  rather  than  disguise  their 
fdnclples! 

Sew  dUforent  Is  the  morbid  stato  of  sorrow,  self-abisemeet,  Irrefo* 
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hition,  despondency,  or  despair,  vhich  we  observe  so  prominently  in  oi 
modern  poets  and  writers,  from  the  manly  Tigour,  healthfulness,  i 
enjoyment  of  life,  which  is  so  delightful  in  the  authors  of  the  Elijuibetl 
age.    There  are  certainly  many  other  caases  than  spiritualism,  wfa 
have  helped  to  work  this  change ;  the  great  social  difficulties,  which  ai 
only  of  late  years  coming  to  l^  adequately  recognised,  are  enough  to  los 
the  hearts  of  each  of  us  with  sorrow,  if  not  despair ;  but  besides  these, 
great  part  of  the  mental  morbidity  is  caused  by  spiritualism,  which  blight 
all  healthy  enjoyment  of  life,  and  weakens  the  mind  with  the  body. 

The  spiritual  religion  which  is  dominant  among  us,  by  its  threats  ._ 
endless  punishment,  and  its  constant  inculcation  of  the  weak  and  efife*j|^ 
minating  qualities  of  humility  and  resignation,  has  broken  in  a  great? 
degree  the  spirit  of  man.  No  man  can  seriously  entertain  the  belief  iaX 
endless  punishment,  without  his  whole  nature  being  demoralised,  and?" 
without  being  cowed  into  a  state  of  fear  as  to  his  own  and  his  neighbour's^ 
actions,  incompatible  with  manly  dignity  and  freedom.  Humility  and^^j 
resignation  are,  it  is  true,  often  desirable  virtues,  but  neither  they  nor  any  J* 
other  conceivable  modes  of  feeling,  can  be  always  termed  good,  and  to? 
inculcate  them  in  a  wholesale  way  is  to  do  infinite  mischief.  To  be  con-jr 
stantly  urging  them  upon  those  who  are  already  broken  in  spirit  from,, 
shyness,  wane  of  self-reliance,  energy,  and  the  power  of  actively  enjoyin|^!^ 


stitution  was  gradually  exhausted.  What  is  wanted  in  mind  as  well  ai, 
in  body  at  present,  is  not  piety  nor  tenderness,  nor  humility,  nor  spiritual 
fervour ;  but  self-reliance,  manly  energy,  and  an  active  enjoyment  of. 
life ;  in  a  word,  health. 

Health  of  body  and  mind,  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  mankind,  not 
pietism  or  spiritualism,  or  any  other  one-sided  ideal,  which  our  imperfect 
religions  have  set  up ;  all  blessings  are  comprehended  in  health,  for  it  is  not 
obtainable  except  by  a  well-regulated  conduct  of  all  our  faculties  of  body 
and  mind  alike.  Where  there  is  not  an  active  and  keen  enjoyment  of  lifo  ^ 
in  all  its  dififerent  parts,  where  there  is  not  happiness,  there  cannot  be  F 
health  ;  and  where  there  is  not  health  there  cannot  be  virtue.  It  is  ab-  ' 
solutely  impossible  for  either  body  or  mind  to  be  truly  healthy  and  well-  * 
balanced,  when  the  chief  attention  is  paid  to  one  set  of  faculties,  and  the  , 
others  are  comparatively  neglected.  This  great  truth  has  been  completely  ^ 
disregarded  in  our  theories  ot  life,  and  the  consequences  have  been  most  ^ 
disastrous  to  all  of  us. 

However  powerfully  spiritualism  has  operated  in  degrading  man,  it  has  ^ 
far  more  degraded  woman.  The  physical  virtues  are  scarcely  thought  to  ' 
belong  to  her  province  at  all :  strength,  vigour,  courage,  and  activity,  are 
not  considered  feminine  virtues,  buf,  if  possible,  rather  detract  from 
woman's  peculiar  charms  in  the  eye  of  spiritualism.  Hence  the  physical 
diaracter  of  women,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  degrad.-d  to  the  last  degree ; 
poor,  weak,  nervous,  delicate  beings,  who  can  scarcely  walk  half-a-milet 
whose  muscles  are  nustrnng,  and  whose  nerves  are  full  of  weakness  and 
irritability. 

Compare  the  ladies  in  our  ball-rooms*  or  the  women  in  our  streets,  with 
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ng  healthy  country  sirl,  or  with  the  womexi  of  Raben*s  picturai, 
if  awfal  inferiority  in  phyiical  Tirtae  will  be  leen.  Not  only  to 
I  health  and  happiness  is  the  physical  degeneracy  of  woman  de- 
'e,  but  to  onr  whole  race.  The  strength  andbodily  power  of  woman, 
i  as  inliipeniable  to  the  health  and  strength  of  mankin'i,  as  that 

for  thoTigour  of  the  child  depends  as  much  on  the  motii  r  as  on 
lior.  It  is  a  folly  to  desire  to  see  powerful  and  athletic  men, 
•  desiring  to  see  the  same  Tirtues  in  woman ;  such  a  dirision  of 
nee  is  absolutely  impossible. 

oind  of  woman  is  ai  much  i-nfeebled  as  her  body,  by  spiritualism. 
oos  relish  for  sensual  pleasures,  an  energetic  ^tu(ly  of  the  sci'-nces, 
oolally  of  the  physical  ones,  is  thought  unwomanly,  and  the  soz  is 

to  a  narrow  range  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  cnpplos  all  the 

power. 

in  Tain  to  hope  that  a  mind  will  be  powerful,  if  certain  subjects  are 

m  to  it ;  if  death  and  the  e? il  side  of  nature  are  hidden,  as  they 

Eiresent  from  woman.  Such  interdictions  prevent  any  true  power 
om  of  thought  and  feeling ;  for  wiio  cares  to  study  nature,  if  they 
\y  allowed  to  advance  a  sliort  distance,  and  if  all  the  ^ubJects 
rj  to  giTO  completeness  to  their  views,  ar«  shut  from  thorn  as  from 
a?  In  the  emotions,  as  well  as  in  intellect,  woman  is  bound  in 
Diaatinff  bonds  ofspiritualism.  Love,  tenderness,  and  humility,  are 
i  to  be  the  special  female  virtues ;  and  the  qualities  of  self-reliance, 
and  mental  intrepidity,  are  rathe^  discouraged  than  otherwise,  bv 
ho  wish  to  keep  up  the  unfortunate  state  of  dependence,  in  which 
exists  at  present.  Hence  the  character  of  woman  is  full  of  weak- 
1  irrt'Solution,  fear  of  theopinion  of  others,  and  hysteriral  emotions, 
ure  diametrically  opposed  to  health  and  strength  of  mind.  Woman 
general  rule,  dwarfed  in  body  and  mind,  by  her  one-sided  and  narrow 
u  culture. 

tuallsm  has  not  only  prevented  us  from  taking  an  equal  interest 
physical  sciences,  au'l  attending  equally  to  our  physical  culture ; 
Uso  blighted  the  progress  of  tnoral  Huionce.  This  is  nhown  not  only 
narrow  and  erroneous  views  of  mental  health  and  disease','  and 
reatment,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made ;  but  also  by 
sting  state  of  mental  and  psychological  science, 
spiritual  moralists  have  over  maintained,  that  there  is  a  complete 
idamental  ditTeronce  between  the  mind  of  man  and  those  of  the 
animals ;  so  that  no  true  comparison  could  bo  instituted  between 
But  this  is  an  enormous  error,  and  has  stood  in  the  way  of  all 
phlcal  acquaintance  with  the  human  mind.  The  truth  is,  that 
\  not,  and  cannot  bo,  by  one  single  iota,  a  greater  diffurence  be- 
;he  mind  of  man  and  the  minds  of  the  lower  animals,  than  there 
een  hii  body  and  theirs.  Every  conceivable  shade  of  mental  difT- 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  exactly  equal  difference  in  the  shape 
bstanoe  of  the  brain ;  and  the  brain  of  man  must  differ  exactly  in 
ne  degree,  not  one  atom  more  or  less,  from  the  inrorior  brains,  ai 
id  from  the  inferior  minds.  Now  until  the  body  of  man  was  corn- 
minutely  and  perseveringly,  with  that  of  the  lower  animals,  down 
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to  the  very  humblest,  it  is  well  recognised  that  ve  did  not  iinders 
at  all,  that  we  had  no  true  and  philosophical  knowledge  of  it.  P 
Owen  refuses  to  give  the  name  of  ^*  Juiatomy  '*  at  all  to  the  um 
section  of  the  human  body ;  that,  he  says,  is  merely  "  anthrop^ 
while  *' anatomy**  is  a  term  merited  only  by  the  whole  comj 
Science. 

But  exactly  on  the  same  principles,  we  must  recognise,  that  th( 
present  no  true  science  of  *'  Mind,"  at  all ;  we  have  no  real  **  ] 
logy ;"  we  have  merely  an  anthropo-psychology.  There  has  nc 
liyed  a  man,  who  deserved  the  name  of  a  moralist ;  there  have 
been  humanity-moralists. 

A  true  knowledge  of  man's  spiritual  and  moral  nature  is  to  be  o 
only  in  the  eame  way  as  that  of  his  body,  namely,  by  the  com] 
examination  of  the  minds  of  all  living  beings,  and  by  tracing  oui 
ties  upwards  from  their  simplest  expression  in  the  humblest  anin 
their  most  complex  state  in  man.  Until  this  be  done  in  mind,  a 
been  done  in  the  body,  there  can  be  no  real "  mental  science,"  and  ^ 
continue,  as  we  are  at  present,'  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  meaning  and 
of  our  faculties.  The  science  of  Comparative  Psychology,  thougla 
yet  scarcely  an  existence,  opposed  as  it  has  been  by  our  narrow  > 
tions  of  the  human  mind,  will  ultimately  be  recognised  as  equall] 
pensable  with  comparative  anatomy,  in  order  to  attain  to  a  true 
ledge  of  man. 

The  morbid  ideas  of  spiritualism  are  well  seen  in  the  little  re 
that  is  paid  to  the  bodily  appetites.  It  is  by  no  means  thought 
merit  to  have  a  good  appetite  for  food :  nay,  many  people,  es 
effeminate  ladies,  are  rather  ashamed  of  it,  and  abstemiousness  J 
practiced  as  an  evidence  of  refinement  and  spirituality.  A  keen  r€ 
the  pleasures  of  eating,  is  thought  coarse  and  unbecoming,  espee 
women ;  the  attention,  it  is  thought,  should  rather  bo  directed 
tellectual  enjoyments,  and  the  mind,  as  little  as  possible,  occiipi< 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  But  these  are  most  dangerous  and  desi 
errors.  The  truth  is,  that  a  good  appetite  is  one  of  the  greatest 
either  man  or  woman  can  possess,  and  is  one  of  the  things  of  wh 
^rom  being  ashamed,  they  have  most  reason  to  be  proud.  It  ii 
ihe  best  of  all  signs  and  tests  of  health*  and  of  a  well-spent  physi 

No  one  who  has  not  a  keen  a|q)etite  is  deserving  of  the  name  oi 
man  or  woman  ;  and  the  individual  who  allows  his  appetite  to  h 
or  to  be  habitually  feeble,  is  equally  reprehensible  with  him,  who 
his  feelings  of  love  or  truth  to  become  blunted. 

The  vigoar  of  our  bodily  appetites  is  the  test  and  the  invaluaJb 
guard  of  our  virtue,  if  we  attend  to  it ;  by  the  keenness  of  our  a 
we  shall  know  wbether  our  physical  life  is  a  true  and  healthy  one 
we  neglect  them,  disease  and  destruction  are  certain  sooner  or  later 
us  rqient  it.  A  good  appetite  for  food  is  juat  as  great  a  virtue,  ami 
much  to  be  adm  red  wherever  it  is  seen,  as  an  ardent  love  a 
appreciation  of  truth  and  beauty.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
other  physical  appetites.  By  these  tests,  it  can  be  seen  how  exc< 
unhealthy,  or  in  other  words,  sinful,  are  the  Uvea  of  the  great  maj 
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Upn  of  HI  who  lire  in  (owm,  and  work  oonsUntly  at  8ed<»ntary  oecupa- 
Oar  appetite  langniJiliei,  and  is  rarely  strung;  auu  this  lihoula  bo 
aa  tha  anerrinz  sign  tliat  tlie  powers  of  life  and  virtuo  are  growing 
\  and  those  of  death  and  evil  gaining  tlio  ascoudoncy. 
Vhen  the  appetite  is  habitually  fi'ebie,  consumptioo,  or  ll»e  other  dis- 
of  dehUity,  will  to  an  absolute  certainty,  be  induced,  either  in  tho 
na'lf  self  or  in  his  posterity,  if  the  same  want  of  physical  Tirtnc 
BiM  In  them. 
11m  great  physical  problem  Ik  to  ondeaTour  to  secure  to  all  human 
'  I,  the  essentials  or  life  in  abunUauce ;  and  in  the  ijurest  form.  Air, 
',  foodf  healthy  exercise  fur  all  the  organs  &c.,  to  procure  for  ever}' 
n  hoing  the  power  of  enjoying  those  in  their  greatest  purity  ^houkl 
ear  itaaofast  and  religious  aim — an  aim  as  lofiy  and  as  diiltcult  as 
^  ny  erer  proposed  by  man,  and  to  be  Koaluusly  aspired  afier,  nut  only  by 
Ihl  phyildaa  and  tne  sanitary  reFormcr,  but  by  every  man  and  wuman 
'MMng  uai  aa  comprehending  tho  most  important  CMentialN  of  virtue.  If 
va  cannot  haUtually  breathe  pure  air,  eat  abundantly  of  wholesumu  food, 
ud  obtain  healthy  and  Fuiliciunt  exercise  fur  our  various  ur)(uns  and 
flwnltioit  Jet  us  not  deceive  ourselves  ;  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  we 
'  «D  UfO  virtuous  lives.  Pure  air  and  wholesome  food  aro  just  as  indis- 
'  yiMlMft  neeessarics  of  virtue,  liappiness,  or  true  religion,  as  any  con- 
Crirahle  moral  qualities.  Tiii.i  has  never  yet  been  sutliciently  attended 
to ;  jbr  maaklna  have  not  become  generally  aware  of  tho  exactly  equal  duty 


thiv  owe  to  their  body  and  mind. 


II  our  tastes  and  modes  of  judgment  are  more  or  less  perverted  and 
iffiimntatrH  by  spiritualism.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  prevailing 
flpinJOTie  with  regard  to  beauty  may  be  taken.  To  have  delicately  cut 
fMtnreSi  a  prettily  turned  figure,  neat  little  feet  and  hands,  ami  a  sweet 
ttd  amiable  expression,  are  considered  the  chic^f  beauties  in  a  woman. 
Bnt  health  and  strength  are  in  general  scarcely  at  all  considered.  >iow 
the  ttnth  ii»  that  without  these  fundamental  qualities,  there  cannot  be 
ml  beauty.  Health  is  the  very  first  essential  ot  l)eauty ;  and  permanent 
hiahh*  oeatlnuing  for  many  generations,  cannot  possibly  exist  without 
great  physical  strength,  for  the  active  exercise  and  natural  lite  which  en- 
sura  the  eoe»  ensure  the  other  also.  Elegance  in  shape  and  form  aic 
lomething,  and  are  sufficient  in  a  lifeless  object  to  con::titute  beauty,  but 
in  a  Jiving  being  health  is  a  far  more  fundamentally  important  quality. 
Strength*  power,  and  activity,  aro  also  among  the  roost  essential  of  all 
■arts  of  beanty,  in  woman  as  well  as  in  roan.  Without  strength,  which 
Is  to  be  obtained  only  by  the  active  and  regular  exercise  of  tho  body  in 
oat-of-door  pursuits,  health  cannot  long  continue,  and  will  soon  decay,  if 
■et  bk  one  generation,  then  in  the  next ;  and  without  health  tho  beauty 
eiOBof  form  and  expression  will  soon  disappear. 

We  hear  little  tiny  delicate  girU,  who  have  perbapn  a  prettily  ohi- 
teUedfaoe,  and  an  interesting  pallor  of  complexion,  called  beautiful ; 
InH  the  tralT  instructod  eye  can  see  in  them  but  mournful  proofti  of 
the  phyalcai  degeneracy  of  our  ago.  Height  of  stature,  and  weight  of 
body»  not  produced  by  fat,  but  by  healthy  and  powerful  muscular  de- 
Vil^^emeDti  are  in  woman  aa  well  as  man,  a  great  part  of  tnio  beaaty. 
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In  large  towns,  the  stature  always  becomes  diminntive  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  smoky  and  confined  atmosphere,  and  the  want  of  exercise ; 
tuid  hence  the  stunted,  pale,  and  puny  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  and  others  of  our  large  towns.  Let  us  never  be  deceived  into 
confounding  the  symptoms  of  delicacy  and  imperfect  nutrition,  which 
we  see  among  them,  with  true  beauty.  Let  us  not  regard  the  tiny 
waist,  the  little  impotent  feet  and  hands,  the  delicate  complexion, 
eyen  though  they  belong  to  our  own  selves,  or  to  those  we  love  most 
tlearly,  as  really  beautiful ;  such  a  judgment  confounds  all  principles 
of  good  and  evil.  True  beauty  cannot  possibly  exist  among  those  who 
have  lived  constantly  amid  the  smoke  of  a  large  town.  The  golden 
rule  in  the  cultivation  of  beauty  should  be,  seek  first  health  andstrenffth^ 
-a  powerful  frame,  and  a  healthily  cultivated  mind,  and  all  the  rest 
Bhall  be  added  unto  you. 

In  man,  physical  beauty  is  looked  down  upon,  and  intellect  ig 
thought  his  peculiar  province.  This  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the 
false  and  short-sighted  judgments  of  spiritualism.  A  man  who  culti- 
Tates  his  personal  appearance,  aiid  takes  a  pride  in  his  athletic  and 
bandsome  figure  is  called  a  coxcomb ;  while  the  puny  delicate  man  of 
letters,  who  exults  in  his  mental  superiority,  and  the  feeble  care-worn 
clergyman,  who  boasts  of  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  are  thought 
to  have  a  noble  and  excusable  pride.  In  truth,  physical  beauty  is 
«xaclly  as  important  and  desirable  in  man  as  in  woman,  and  is  just 
as  much  to  be  cultivated  and  admired  in  the  one  sex  as  in  the  other. 
The  attention  and  reverence  for  physical  beauty,  is  one  of  the  best 
safeguards  of  health  and  manly  vigour.  Beauty  of  face  and  figure  is 
only  to  be  maintained,  and  perpetuated  to  coming  generations,  by  ex- 
-ercise  of  our  bodily  powers,  and  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  a  well- 
«pent  physical  life.  A  powerful  and  a  handsome  frame  is  just  as  valu- 
-able  as  a  powerful  and  beautiful  mind.  From  the  want  ot  attention 
to  their  personal  beauty  and  to  the  culture  of  their  bodies,  we  see 
men  becoming  slovenly  and  ungraceful,  thin  pale  and  sallow  from 
wasting  their  looks  and  their  health  over  the  midnight  lamp ;  we  see 
their  hair  dropping  out  prematurely,  their  faces  getting  ploughed  by 
the  wrinkles  of  thought  and  care  before  their  time,  their  teeth  decay- 
ing and  dropping  out  under  the  influence  of  a  failing  digestion,  their 
noses  fiUhy  with  snuff';  their  figures,  which  might  have  been  manly, 
powerful,  and  agile,  becoming  weak,  stooping,  and  exhausted,  as  if  a 
breath  could  blow  them  over.  Where  is  a  woman  to  find  in  these 
learned  scare-crows  the  glowing  realisation  of  her  youthful  dreams 
of  love  ?  A  lady  said  to  me  a  short  time  ago,  "  What  can  be  the 
reason  that  men  are  so  dreadfully  ugly?  I  was  looking  round  the 
lecture-room  the  other  night,  and  positively  I  scarcely  saw  a  single 
handsome  face.  The  most  of  them  were  very  plain  and  vulgar,  and 
very  many,^  especially  the  elderly  men,  had  such  distorted  and  mis- 
shapen faces,  that  it  was  painful  to  look  at  them.  We  don't  see  this 
in  the  lower  animals,  we  don't  see  in  them  that  perversion  of  features, 
those  bloated,  wizened,  and  unhealthy  countenances,  with  all  the 
features  out  of  proportion,  which  we  see  in  men.    What  can  it  be  that 
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iMkM  men  oftw  m  Tery  uglT?**  In  tnith  the  gft»i  want  of  phjikal 
bwnty  and  manly  itreogUi  and  elegance  of  frame,  which  i»  lo  wide-tpread 
among  na,  and  which  if  to  blighting  to  the  romance  of  lore,  if  aa  dii- 
triifinff  and  aa  deeoly  to  be  deplorM  aa  the  preralence  of  moral  eriU  of 
wUeh  m  hct  it  if  the  outward  and  Tifible  type.  No  qnalitiea  of  siind 
ean  make  up  for  thia  a infol  and  miaerable  neglect  of  the  body. 

The  unnatural  practice  of  ahaTing,  haa  tended  moat  powerfully  to  in- 
ereaae  thia  diiregurd  of  pbyaical  beauty  in  man.  It  haa  done  ao»  by  In 
leality  deatroying  man'a  beauty.  The  peculiar  beauty  of  the  male  coun- 
tenance conaistf  Tery  much  in  ita  oontraat  with  the  female  one,  by  the 
poaaefaion  of  thoie  hairy  appendaffea  which  impart  to  it  a  dignity  and 
aumlineaa .  The  beard  ia  peculiarly  a  texwU  diitinction,  it  only  appeara 
!)t  puberty,  and  is  intimately  connected  with — in  fact,  if  the  outwwrd 
expression  of  aexual  maturity,  of  that  which  distioffuishes  the  man  from 
the  woman  and  the  boy.  To  cut  it  off  is  to  effemmate  the  male  face* 
and  has  a  greater  effect  than  is  generally  supposed  in  weakening  Uie 
aexual  feelings  between  man  and  woman,  which  are  powerfully  awakened 
by  contrast.  It  is  thus  a  part  of  those  effeminating  and  debilitating 
influences  on  the  sexual  feelings,  which  have  so  much  degraded  the  Tigor 
and  manliness  of  all  of  us,  as  I  shall  endeavour  -to  show  hereafter.  It 
ipoils  the  natural  ideal  of  manly  beauty,  and  that  admirable  contrast 
Mtween  the  two  sexes,  by  which  each  acu  as  a  foil  to  the  other,  and  the 
peculiar  aexual  characteristics  of  each,  are  duly  symbolised  and  called 
forth. 

It  is  not  by  spiritual,  but  by  physical  reformation,  that  mankind  can 
at  present  be  chiefly  benefited.  Eren  were  the  views  of  our  moral  teachera 
with  regard  to  the  moral  virtues  correct ;  even  though  mental  health  were 
aubstituted  as  the  object  of  men's  aims,  instead  of  the  diseased  spirit- 
ualism, which  is  now  inculcated,  comparatively  little  could  be  done  at 
present  by  any  moral  training.  It  is  physical  and  not  spiritual  religion, 
of  which  we  are  at  present  most  urgently  in  need.  More  could  be  done 
in  a  few  years  by  due  attention  to  the  physical  virtues,  than  in  a  century 
by  moral  exhortations,  however  pure  and  exalted ;  for  the  physical  virtue! 
are  those  which  have  been  far  the  most  neglected,  and  stand  far  the  most 
In  need  of  attention.  The  moral  virtues  themselves  are  to  be  promoted 
at  present  chiefly  through  the  physical  ones,  for  in  the  present  awful 
state  of  physical  degradation  in  which  we  live,  it  is  a  vanity  to  imagine 
that  high  moral  excellence  can  prevail.  Therefore,  the  social  sanitary 
movements,  together  with  the  earnest  culture  of  the  bodily  powers  by 
every  one  of  us,  are  at  present  the  most  important  means  to  elevate 
mankind. 

We  shrtuld  not  be  contented  with  a  low  standard  of  physical  elevation. 
We  should  make  it  our  religious  aim,  that  every  one  of  us,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  should  possess  a  large,  powerful,  vigorous  frame,  whose  blooming 
health  shall  set  consumption  and  the  other  diseases  of  debility  at  defiance^ 
Xach  man  and  woman  should  take  exectly  as  much  pride  in  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  bodily,  as  of  the  mental  virtues,  feeling  deeply  the  grand  truth, 
that  the  interests  of  our  race  are  just  as  much  bound  up  in  the  promotion 
of  the  one  aa  of  the  other. 
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We  should  not  bo  oontont  till  the  thefws  and  niBeciftt  the  fiofrBTfel  bodiai 
siad  manly  minds  of  onr  anceston,  are  again  beoone  pveraloBt  ammg  la, 
and  are  blended  with  the  adrantajzes  of  onr  ineieased  dvilimtioB,  wi^ 
onr  greater  enlightenment  and  refinement,  and  a  lone«r  average  of  life. 
We  should  cnltlTate  all  those  sports  and  maniy^eseroises,  which  |m>mutei 
bodily  health  and  Tigonr^Jnsfe  as  sedntonsiy  as  we  enltiTate  the  moial 
Virtaes,  and  should  have  an  eqnal  hononr  nr  phyiieal,  as  for  nental  es- 
oellence,  whererer  we  see  it.  We  should  leant  to  take  an  equal  pleasBve 
and  to  haTo  an  eqnal  rererence  for  the  sensual  as  tbe.tnteUeetoal  01^09^ 
ments,  for  the  physical  as  the  mental  seleBeea*  and  in  every  thing  to 
attain  to  an  impartial  and  well^balaneed  seneeof  the  equal  grandeur  of 
the  material  and  thamoral  uniTerse»  of  %  trat  FkyiMal-  and  fifaiitiial 
^il^ion. 


KttO  OF  9MM.W  », 


PART    II. 


SEXUAL  RELIGION. 


PART  11. 


SEXUAL    EELIGION. 


REPRODUCTION  AND  DEVELOPEMENT. 


Ths  subject  of  the  following  euMja — ^namely,  the  nature  and  lawi  of 
the  sexual  organs,  with  their  diseases,  and  the  allied  evils  of  povertr 
and  hard  work,  is,  it  appears  to  me,  by  far  the  most  important  of  aU 
subjects  for  our  consideration  in  the  present  day.  There  is  nothing 
unfortunately,  which  has  been  so  much  neglected,  and  on  which  such 
wide-spread  ignorance  prevails ;  and  yet  I  feel  convinced,  that  there  is 
no  subject  so  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  man.  From  the  myster| 
and  secrecy  in  which  sexual  matters  have  been  involved,  and  trom  tha 
consequent  want  of  due  attention  to  them,  the  whole  of  our  moral  and 
social  philosophy  has  been  rendered  unsound  at  the  core,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  our  race  has  been  blighted. 

Before  entering  upon  the  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs,  which  arisei^ 
as  all  diseases  do,  from  our  disobedience  to  the  natural  laws,  and 
upon  the  associated  evils  of  poverty,  I  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of 
these  organs  and  of  the  ftmctlon  of  reproduction. 

I  entreat  the  reader's  attention  to  this,  not  only  fh>m  the  surpassing 
interest  of  the  subject,  but  because  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  sexual  organs  is  necessary  to  follow  the  subsequent  descriptions 
of  their  diseases.  There  is  no  part  of  physiology  which  is  less  under- 
stood by  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  of  deeper 
interest,  and  which  more  urgently  demands  the  attention  of  us  all. 

Reproduction  has  been,  and  still  is,  viewed  as  a  mysterious  and  in- 
comprehensible subject,  with  which  none  but  scientific  men  ahouldL 
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have  to  do ;  and  feelings  of  sexnal  bashfalness  and  disgust  bave  re- 
strained the  generality  of  mankind  from  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
these  organs  and  their  laws.  But  such  feelings  are  unworthy  alike  of 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  the  infinite  perfection  of  nature. 

Nature  demands  our  calm  and  reverential  study  of  all  her  works 
and  laws  alike ;  she  has  given  us  no  organs  which  she  intended  to  be 
shrouded  in  mystery  and  concealment ;  but  on  the  contrary  she  lays 
her  mighty  commands  upon  us  to  seek  to  become  acquainted  with 
every  one  of  her  all-perfect  productions.  It  is  not  for  us  to  pick  and 
choose  among  her  works,  wtiich  we  plffwe  to  attend  to,  and  which  we 
please  to  avoid ;  but  to  pay  a  like  reverential  study  to  all.  If  the 
sexual  organs  be  omitted,  the  knowledge  of  all  the  rest  of  the  human 
fhtme  will  avail  us  little ;  and  we  should  seek  to  acquire  just  as  true 
and  as  tl^oroiigb  aa  Insight  into  their  li^ws,  ts  imto  the  pr^qesses  of 
respiration  or  digestion.  I  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  sacred  duty 
that  rests  upon  all  of  us,  both  men  and  women,  to  study  a  subject 
which  concerns  us  so  nearly  as  the  human  frame;  and  of  all  the 
bodily  organs  there  is  none  which  should  have  more  special  attention 
than  the  reproductive  ones,  which  have  been  so  much  neglected  by 
^m  Aocestorg.  No  others  are  so  deeply  implicated  in  the  most  vr^ent 
jireibknft  of  tbe  present  wg^.  All  of  us  shoidd  therefoie  9tiiw%  to 
divest  ourselves  of  the  chilSsh  and  degrading  feelings  of  morbid  deli- 
cacy, which  foster  the  ignorance  on  these  subjects,  and  have  been  the 
causes  of  greater  miseries  to  our  race  than  almost  any  others,  as  I 
shall  endeavour  hereafter  to  show. 

Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  most  admirable  work  on  Oeneral  and  Compara- 
liuf  PkymoiQffy^  si^s  of  the  fanction  of  reproduction,  '*a  ii«ry  uaae- 
06imiy  degree  of  mystery  has  been  spread  around  tbe  exercise  of  this 
Auiotioii«  not  only  by  general  enquirers,  but  by  scientific  physkdogists. 
It  JuM  been  regarded  as  a  process  never  to  be  cooiprehended  by  man, 
of  whkh  tbe  nature  and  tbe  laws  are  alike  inscrutable.  A  fair  com- 
parison, however,  with  other  funotiouf,  will  show  that  it  is  not  in 
veimtj  less  oomprehensible  or  more  recondite  than  anj  one  of  tbem ; 
ibat  our  acquaintance  with  each  depends  upon  the  facility  with  which 
it  nay  be  submitted  to  investigation ;  and  that  if  properly  inquired 
into  by  an  extensive  survey  of  tbe  animated  world,  tbe  real  diaracter 
of  the  process,  its  conditions,  and  its  mode  of  operation,  may  be  under - 
fliood  as  completely  as  those  of  any  other  vital  phenomenon.** 

AU  living  beings,  both  pUnti  and  animals,  bave  a  limited  existence, 
and  tbe  race  is  kept  up  by  a  constant  aaooenion  of  new  individuals. 
It  is  a  law  which  we  never  eee  d^?»arted  from  at  present,  that  every 
living  <»gaaism  bas  ^Mrung  from  a  pre^eauating  organiam.  Tbe  doc- 
trine of  spoAlaoeone  generation,  which  held  that  in  some  casea  living 
bdflgs  migbt  orinnate  out  of  Ufeleis  matter,  and  which  was  formerly 
v«y  prevalent*  bas  gradually  lost  almost  all  its  supportera,  and  ^  bas 
Mi  now  any  claim,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  '*  to  be  received  even  as  a 
pooBlble  hypotbeaia." 

Anothor  law  which  aeema  at  present  to  be  nniveraal,  is  that  every 
/fiig  thing  i|MiDgafrom  a  parent  like  itself,  an  that  the  difibrent 
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uptoiei  di>  not  pMi  into  mck  other,  nlthongh  {(roat  modiflcaAkmi  mtgr 
ariee  from  the  Inflnenoe  of  external  cirouBBtancei,  eepedally  in  ilie 
lower  organismt. 

Ail  iiving  beiogi  are  endowed  at  birth  with  a  certain  degree  of  Titai 
power,  by  wliich  th^  are  enabled  to  de?elope  tbemeelvei  into  their 
ferliBOt  form,  and  to  maintain  themseWes  in  it  for  a  eeaeon.  This 
power  ia  called  the  gmninial  tapadty^  and  it  Tariee  in  degree  in  difliur- 
ent  beings.  In  all,  however,  it  aooner  or  later  beoomee  ezhan^ted,  and 
the  race  would  perieh,  were  it  not  that  the  germinal  capacity  ia  .re- 
newed by  an  act  of  generation,  by  which  a  new  indiridual  it  produced, 
and  endowed  with  a  new  meaenre  of  vital  power.  Thus  then,  life  and 
generation  are  antagonistic ;  the  former  exuansts,  while  the  latter  re- 
news the  germinal  oapaoity.  In  their  essence  also,  the  two  proceasea 
arc  quite  onpoeite.  Ail  the  actions  in  which  the  germinal  capacity 
manifests  itself,  are  aocompanied  l^  the  mbdimtion  and  ctmimmoua 
growth  of  the  minute  ceils,  of  which  our  firame  is  built  up,  whereas 
generation  ooDsists  in  the  very  reverse  of  this — namely  tki  ttum<m  ^ 
the  cofitmta  qf  two  cells.  By  this  reunion  a  new  impulse  is  given,  and 
the  fading  powers  of  the  parent  are  produced  afresh  in  the  oAprikg. 

It  seems  almcit  certain  from  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  physMegyt 
that  such  an  act  of  tru$  generation  occurs  in  everv  living  being,  wbetner 
plant  or  animal,  and  is  absoiutdy  necessary  in  all  to  pttvent  the  vital 
powers  from  dying  out.  But  it  is  only  lately,  that  this  has  been  leceg* 
nised.  Formerly,  it  was  believed,  that  many  of  the  lowest  classes  of 
plants  and  animals  never  truly  generated,  but  that  their  race  was  kept 
up  entirelv  by  aemmaiion ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  buds  or  oiEdioots,  and 
not  by  seeds.  It  was  supposed  that  no  true  generation  took  place  in  the 
laroe  class  of  plants,  caUed  the  Cryptogamia,  or  flowefless  plants,  which 
include  the  sea  weeds,  mosses,  lichens,  ferns,  &o.,  but  that  these  propaga- 
ted only  by  little  buds  or  spores.  But  it  lias  latoly  been  discovered,  that 
both  in  the  lowest  species  of  these  plants,  namely,  the  inferior  sea-weeds, 
and  in  the  highest,  namely,  the  ferns — a  true  act  of  generation  by  the 
reunion  of  the  contents  of  two  cells  does  take  plaoe,  and,  therefore,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  occurs  in  the  other  tribes  also ;  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  seen  in  them.  In  the  same  way,  true  generation  has  been  detected 
in  some  of  the  very  lowest  animals,  and  may  be  presumed  to  exist  in  all. 

In  very  many  of  the  lower  plants  and  animals,  the  ordinary  mode  of 
reproduction,  is  by  gemmation,  or  budding.  Gemmation  consists  in  the 
sproutine  of*  a  new  individual  from  some  part  of  the  body  of  an  old  one. 
Uemmatlon  is  essentially  the  same  process  uJUHon,  by  which  many  of  the 
lower  tribes  of  plants  and  animals  propagate.     In  fission,  the  parent 

Sits  into  two  nearly  equal  parts ;  each  of  which  is  developed  into  a  com- 
te  individual. 

A  familiar  iztstance  of  propagation  by  gemmation  is  seen  in  the  potato 
and  in  fruit  trees.  These  planu  are  commMnly  propagated  by  buds,  wliich 
are  either  inserted  in  the  ground,  or  engrafted  on  another  tree,  instead  of 
being  sown  by  seed.  This  method  of  reproduction  can  be  continued  fbr  a 
long  time,  but  not  indefinitely ;  fer,  after  a  certain  time,  the  germinal  ca- 
ptttty  dies  out,  and  has  to  be  renewed  by  an  act  of  true  generation,  wUeb 
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gif»g  birth  to  a  teed.    Thiu,  howerer  long  gemmation  may  be  eontin« 
ned,  it  most  at  last,  in  all  living  beings,  giTe  place  to  generation. 

Among  animals,  a  very  interesting  instance  of  gemmation,  is  seen  in 
the  Hydra,  or  Polyp.  This  little  animal,  which  Uves  in  the  water,  at- 
taching itself  by  a  sucking  diSiS  to  some  solid  substance,  and  fishing  for 
its  food,  with  its  long  tentacles,  propagates  ordinarily  by  gemmation. 
Little  polyps  spring  like  buds  from  its  surface,  and  when  fully  developed^ 
are  cast  off  and  become  independent  indiriduals.  But  in  the  polyp,  like 
the  potato,  a  true  generation  also  takes  place,  1^  means  of  the  reunion  of 
contents  of  two  cells,  and  thus  egvs  are  formed  from  which  young  are 
hatched.  Gemmation  continues,  like  the  crops  of  buds  and  leares  on  a 
tree,  till  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  and  threatens  the  animal  with 
death.  Then  it  gires  place  to  the  true  generatiTO  act,  by  which  eggs  that 
can  stand  the  winter's  cold,  and  are  hatched  in  spring,  are  produceid.' 

Another  very  remarkable  instance  of  gemmation  occurs  in  the  insect 
called  Aphis.  This  is  the  only  insect  in  which  gemmation  occurs,  for  in- 
sects are  too  hiffh  in  the  scale  of  being  for  such  a  mode  of  reproduction. 
The  parent  Aphis  gives  birth  in  the  autumn  to  true  eggs,  which  are 
hatched  by  the  warmth  of  spring ;  but  the  young  so  produced,  remain  im- 
perfectly developed,  unprovided  with  sexual  orsans,  and  give  birth  to  a 
new  family,  without  any  sexual  intercourse.  Their  ofi&pring,  which  are 
bom  alive,  beset  others  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on,  during  the  whole 
summer,  and  it  is  only  when  the  cold  of  autumn  checks  this  process,  that 
the  young  are  developed  into  perfect  insects,  provided  with  complete  sex- 
ual organs ;  and  that  a  true  act  of  generation  takes  place  by  which  fer- 
tile eggs  are  produced.  In  thitf  case,  by  one  act  of  generation,  so  much 
germinal  power  is  imparted,  that  no  more  is  needed  till  after  many  repe- 
titions of  ffemmation.  Here  the  process  may  be  called  irUemal  gemma- 
tion, for  the  young  are  born  alive  from  the  female  jjassages  ;  but  it  is 
essentially  the  same  with  external  gemmation,  which  takes  place  from 
the  surface  of  the  polyp ;  both  of  them  consisting  in  the  production  of 
new  individuals  without  previous  sexual  intercourse.  By  this  means  an 
incredible  number  of  offspring  may  be  produced  by  the  Aphis.  It  has 
been  calculated,  that  if  all  lived,  about  six  thousand  millions  would  re- 
sult from  five  repetitions  of  the  process  of  gemmation  ;  and  this  process 
is  repeated  twenty  times  in  the  year,  so  that  the  numbers  following  a 
single  generative  act,  pass  the  power  of  our  imagination  to  conceive. 

None  of  the  higher  animals  ever  propagate  by  gemmation,  but  inva- 
riably by  true  generation.  In  them  the  germinal  capacity  is  so  much 
expended  in  producing  all  their  complex  organs,  and  in  maintaining  their 
integrity,  that  it  has  not  the  super-abundant  developemental  power 
which  enables  it  to  give  rise  to  new  individuals.  The  only  modes  in 
which  the  persistence  of  this  developemental  power  is  shown,  is  in  the 
regeneration  of  parts  which  are  accidentally  lost.  Thus  the  lobsters  ano. 
spiders  can  reproduce  whole  limbs,  when  the  old  ones  are  torn  off  or  inju- 
red. In  man  this  cannot  be  done,  although  there  are  one  or  two  extra- 
ordinary instances  on  record,  of  fingers  &c.,  being  completely  reproduced  ; 
but  in  general  the  only  parts  of  our  frame  which  can  be  regenerated,  are 
those  which  are  of  the  simplest  nature,  and  thus  most  like  the  lower  or* 
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gaBimi.  Saflli  are  (he  bonv,  which  tre  of  a  timplt  obeniea]  eompo* 
•ition.  A  nhole  bone  with  iti  mmenlar  and  Ugameiitoiu  attachmenti 
can  be  regenerated,  and  thii  if  truly  a  more  coinuJicated  proceu  than  tha 
TMtoration  of  entire  limbi  in  lower  aoimali.  Thoie  parti  alio,  whidi 
ariie  by  a  simple  proceu  of  nutritiTe  repetition,  ai  the.  small  blood-ceUs 
Ao.,  can  be  regenerated,  and  also  connecting  parts,  snch  as  nerres  and 
Uood-Tossels,  which  lie  amid  the  other  tissues.  With  these  exceptional 
no  part  of  the  human  frame  can  be  restored  if  injured,  bi^t  only  repaind 
by  a  lower  form  of  tissue.  The  power  of  regenerating  paru  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  greatest  in  those  humble  beingn  which  usually  propagate  hr 
gemmation.  Thus  the  hydra  may  be  dirided  into  fifty  pieces,  and  each 
piece  will  reproduce  the  whole  animal.  -  Many  animals  which  do  not 
propagate  spontaneously  by  gemmation,  will  reproduce  their  entire  struc- 
ture if  artificially  divided;  as,  for  instance,  some  worms  and  Ptar-'fishai. 
When  this  artificial  fission  succeeds,  it  shows  that  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  spontaneous  gemmation. 

A  very  curious  phenomenon,  which  occurs  in  the  reproduction  of  soma 
plants  and  animals,  has  been  termed  altemale  gmefation.  In  this  the 
parent  ij^ves  rise  to  an  offspring  unlike  itself,  which  lires  independent]ir« 
and  in  its  turn  gires  birth  to  a  progeny,  which  is  like  the  original  stock. 
Thus  the  Hydroid  Polyps  dcTelope  buds,  which  have  the  form  of 
Medusae  (jelly-fishes,)  and  these  after  liTing  independently  for  some  time, 
giro  birth  to  the  original  Polyp.  In  the  same  way,  the  Fern  derelopea 
small  buds,  called  spores,  which  when  cast  off,  grow  into  a  little  plant  to 
which  the  name  of  pro-embryo  has  been  giren.  This  in  its  turn  glTOS 
birth  to  a  Fern.  Here  the  grand-child,  and  not  the  immediate  off- 
spring, is  like  the  parent.  But  in  all  these  cases  of  so-called  alternate 
^neration,  it  is  to  be  carefully  remarked,  thai  one  of  the  generations 
u  produced  by  gemmation  and  the  other  by  true  generation.  Thus  the 
medusae  come  from  buds,  while  the  polyps  they  giTO  rite  to  come  from 
eggs.  In  like  manner,  the  spores  are  buds,  while  the  pro-embryo  which 
springs  from  them,  contains  true  generative  organs,  and  gives  birth  to  a 
seed,  from  which  springs  the  young  Fern.  In  all  cases  the  immediate 
product  of  the  true  generative  act  is  the  same.  Thus  the  expression 
**  alternate  generations  "  is  incorrect,  and  it  may  be  seen,  that  this  is 
only  in  appearance  an  exception  to  the  law,  that  every  being  resembles 
its  parent. 

The  occurrence  of  gemmation  has  led  to  much  interesting  discussion  on 
the  question,  "What  is  an  individual  V*  If  every  part  of  an  organism 
which  can  exist  independently  and  re-produce  the  rest,  is  to  be  considered 
an  individual,  it  would  do  violence  to  many  of  our  usual  ideas  on  the 
subject.  For  instance,  in  many  trees,  the  buds  will  grow  if  detached  and 
planted — nay,  some  trees  spontaneously  detach  buds,  or  bulbels,  which 
grow  into  new  plants.  But  not  only  will  buds  do  so,  but  even  single 
leaves  in  some  plants,  as  the  Bryophyllum ;  and  not  only  leaves,  but  even 
fragments  of  leaves.  The  very  lowest  forms  of  plants,  (such  as  the  red 
snow,)  and  animals,  (as  the  gregarinae)  consist  of  a  single  microscopio 
cell.  This  cell  is  a  complete  individual.  It  breathes,  feeds,  digests,  re- 
produces, liveis,  for  and  by  itself.  It  is  certainly  a  separate  individual* 
and  10  do  we  name  the  seed  of  a  plant,  or  esuc  of  an  animal^  bwvoJA  >i2aass 
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axe  capable  of  lirmg  independentlf  and  reprodadqg  the  whole.  Hie 
indiyidtial  life  of  the  omnan  egg  in  the  womb,  is  cooeidered  at  sacred  as 
that  of  the  adult ;  and  to  cause  its  abortion,  when  it  is  no  bigger  than 
a  nnt-shell,  is  deemed  murder.  Now,  why  should  not  the  same  name  of 
**  indiTidnal  **  be  giTen  to  erery  fr<igment  of  a  leaf,  which  is  capable  of 
living  alone  ?  And  why  should  not  a  tree  be  called  a  huge  eoUection  of 
individuals,  instead  of  a  single  individual  ?  Professor  Owen  and  many  of 
the  first  scientific  men  do  so  regard  it.  But  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  an  individual  produced  by  gem- 
mation and  one  produced  by  true  generation. 

The  individuals  produced  by  gemmation,  «uch  as  the  Polyps,  or  the 
buds  or  bulbels  of  a  plant,  are  not  really  homdogous  (or  essentially  cor- 
responding) with  an  individual  such  as  man,  who  is  produced  by  an  act 
of  generation,  but  are  rather  comparable  to  the  difierent  parts  of  liif 
body,  which  are  produced  by  a  process  truly  resembling  that  of  gemma- 
tion, namely,  the  subdivision  ana  continuous  growth  of  cells.  Gemmation 
is  only  a  form  of  nutrition,  (the  processes  by  whidi  the  body  is  nou- 
rished and  maintained),  and  like  it,  ttdiausts  instead  of  renewing  the 
germinal  capacity.  Each  little  cell  in  our  body,  may  be  called  an  ifidi«- 
vidual,  and  we  may  be  termed  a  congeries  of  individuals,  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  each  bud  and  leaf  of  a  tree  may  be  so  styled ;  each  Uttle  eell 
in  us  lives  a  life  of  its  own,  and  the  chief  difierence  between  it  and  che 
leaf-bud  is,  that  it  cannot  exist  if  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  firaaie, 
nor  re-produce  the  whole.  Dr.  Carpenter  proposes  to  call  all  indi- 
viduals  produced  by  gemmation,  Zoouh  (or  apparent  beings),  and  to 
restrict  the  term  JZoon  (or  true  being)  to  the  collective  product  of  one 
generative  act.  Thus  it  would  need  both  the  Medusa  and  the  Polyp  to 
form  one  true  being,  analogous  to  a  perfect  plant  or  animal ;  and  the  potato 
with  all  its  buds  and  all  their  descendants  till  the  germinal  capacity  is 
exhausted,  should  be  regarded  as  forming  only  one  complete  individual. 
It  is  generally  in  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  sexual  organs,  that  the 
two  zooids,  proceeding  from  the  same  stock,  principally  di&r.  One  of  the 
chief  purpbses  of  the  alternation  of  forms  seems  to  be  the  dispersion  of 
the  species  of  plant  or  animal ;  and  thus  Uie  zooid  which  contains  the 
sexual  organs,  and  produces  eggs,  consists  frequently  of  little  more  than 
these  organs,  furnished  with  locomotive  appendages. 

In  investigating  any  organ  or  function,  the  usual,  and  the  best  way  to 
proceed,  is  to  follow  it  upwards  through  the  scale  of  being ;  for  the  sim- 
plest and  most  comprehensible  form  is  found  in  the  humblest  organism, 
and  after  becoming  acquainted  with  that,  it  is  comparatively  less  difficult 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  complex  scructures.  Indeed  it  is  utterly 
hopeless  and  impossible  to  comprehend  a  being  like  man,  either  physically 
or  mentally,  without  comparing  him  with  all  other  living  beings,  and 
without  tracing  upwards  lus  organs  and  his  faculties,  from  their  simplest 
condition,  as  it  appears  in  the  lowest  plants  and  animals.  When  we  da 
so  compare  him,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact,  that  the  mentidU  of  life,  and 
the  essential  nature  of  all  the  organs  and  functions,  are  the  same  throughout 
all  the  chain  of  being,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  occciwrieB  that  the  in- 
finite variety  which  we  observe,  exists. 
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Tbk  k  vtU  MM  in  (ht  fiwoUon  of  generation.  The  generatiTe  act  ii 
MiMiiaUy  tha  aame  in  the  rtry  hambiest  plant  ao  in  man.  It  eonsiMi 
in  the  rennieo  of  the  contents  of  two  oelU.  A  cell  it  a  Ter^r  minute  body, 
ittvitiUe  to  the  naked  eje,  with  a  thin  traniparent  wall,  containing  va* 
rjona  ndataacee.  It  generally  contains  a  mieUut^  a  small  dot  formed  hy 
aoeUeetioa  of  grannies,  and  in  this  the  chief  powers  of  the  cell  generally 
seen  to  be  centred.  It  seems  to  be  the  point  of  attraction  to  the  mat- 
ters whieh  the  cell  absorbs,  and  to  be  prominentlT  engaged  in  the  prodno- 
tion  of  new  cells  and  other  Tital  operations.  Cells  propagate  in  sefiral 
ways,  eomeCiaMs  by  sabdividing  into  two,  eadi  of  which  again  sabdivides 
into  two  more,  and  so  on  till  a  large  mass  is  produced,  Jost  like  fission  in 
the  lowest  plants  and  animals ,  sometimes  br  giring  birth  to  new  cells 
in  tboir  interior ,  which  are  liberated  by  the  bursting  of  the  narent  Stt. 
The  cell  feeds  by  absorbing  nonrishment  throui^  its  walls ;  and  it  is  from 
the  transformation  of  cells  that  almost  all  the  Imng  tissuee— che  muscles, 
nerres,  blood-vessels  4c.,  are  built  up. 

Now,  the  very  simplest  being  consists  of  a  single  cell,  which  is  noe 
usually  found  alone,  bat  in  masses  produced  br  these  proceMse  of  mnl* 
ijplicatioa ;  each  single  coU  howerer,  bein|  capable  of  lirint  independently. 
Each  ceil  performs  all  the  essential  rital  functions  for  itself.  It  foeo 
and  it  reproduces  by  itself.  In  them,  the  simplest  form  of  generation, 
or  as  it  is  here  called  eor^'ugation^  is  seen.  In  this  process  one  of  theee 
oells  approaches  close  to  another,  and  then  they  burst,  and  their  oonteirti 
are  miaffled  together,  and  from  the  mass  so  formed,  new  celh  arise,  whidi 

E'tc  biru  to  an  immense  progeny  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  cell-growth. 
\  this  process  there  is  no  apparent  distinction  of  sexes,  both  cells  seeming 
to  take  a  similar  part  in  the  genoratiro  act.  Conjugation  has  been  best 
■tudied  in  the  tygtumay  one  of  the  Algae.  This  little  plant  consists 
simply  of  a  filament  of  cells,  united  end  to  end  in  a  single  row.  Two  of 
these  filaments  approach  each  other  and  stick  together,  and  then  the 
intervening  walls  burst,  and  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  one  filament 
are  emptied  into  the  other.  This  shows  that  here  there  is  some  sexual 
distinction  between  the  two  sets  of  cells. 

Now  this  intermingling  of  tlie  contents  of  two  microscooic  oells  is  Ike 
real  oisonoe  of  the  generative  act  throughout  the  whole  chain  of  being, 
and  is  exactly  the  same  in  man  as  in  the  hambiest  plant.  The  diflbienee 
is  only  in  the  accessories.  In  the  more  complex  organisms  the  function 
of  generation  is  not  exorcised  br  every  cell,  but  is  confined  to  a  certain 
set  of  cells,  specially  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  eUborated  by  special 
organs.  There  are  also  complex  organs  dereloped  in  both  sexes  for  effec- 
ting the  union  of  these  cells ;  and  in  proportion  as  mind  becomes  dereloped 
in  ascending  the  scale  of  being,  more  and  more  compttcaAed  emotions  and 
ideas  are  interwoven  with  the  generative  act.  But  all  these  are  aoeess- 
sories,  and  Uie  most  impassioned  enthusiasm  and  exaltation  of  kve  has 
for  its  essentiaJ  object  to  effect  the  union  of  two  microsoopic  cells,  and 
thus  continue  the  race.  In  this  we  see  an  example  of  the  invariable  law 
ef  detelopement,  namely,  th»  progreisflvm  thft  gtntral  to  ik§  ap$ouU,  The 
simplest  forms  of  generation  are  the  most  general,  they  are  coosmon  to 
ail  living  beinos,  and  as  it  were  indade  the  subsequent  aooestory  devel- 
opements,  as  tne  little  egg  potentially  inehides  the  fat«re  tdala« 
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In  ihe  Mofset  and  Ferns  iheie  access  ones  of  generation  are  eonsidflra] 
more  complex.  In  these  plants  we  find  two  sets  of  organs,  essentia 
eorresponding  to  the  male  and  female  sexual  organs  of  animals.  Th 
organs  in  ferns  are  fonnd  on  the  pro-embryo,  which  is  monoeeknu^  tl 
is  to  say,  possesses  both  the  male  and  the  female  sexual  organs  in  the  sa 
plant.  The  male  organs  are  called  antheridia^  and  correspond  to  the  anti 
of  a  flowering  plant  and  to  the  testicle  of  an  animal.  They  consist 
large  parent  cells,  each  of  which  gives  birth  to  a  number  of  smaller  o 
inside  it,  and  in  erery  one  of  these  secondary  cells  there  is  a  small  spi 
filament,  furnished  with  long  eiUa  or  hair-Iike  bodies,  by  whose  eonsti 
Tibrations  it  is  mored  rapidly  about.  These  spiral  filaments  are  cal 
phytozoairet^  and  are  analoffous  to  the  spermatozooids,  which  exist  in  \ 
semen  of  animals,  and  which  they  greatly  resemble  in  appearance.  1 
female  organs  are  eaXiioi  pittiUiditi^  and' correspond  to  the  pistil  in  flo 
ering  plants  and  to  the  orary  in  animals.  In  them  lie  the  germ-eel 
eorresponding  to  the  omles  of  flowering  plants  and  the  eggs  of  anima 
The  phytozoaires,  which  are  let  loose  by  the  bursting  of  the  cells  iHil 
enclose  them,  penetrate  to  the  germ-cell  and  conjugate  with  it  Jost 
the  cells  of  the  zygnema  do  with  each  other.  By  the  intermixture  of  i 
contents  of  these  two  cells,  which  takes  place  by  transudation  thron 
their  walls  while  they  are  conjugating,  a  fertile  germ  is  produced,  whi 
grows  up  into  the  fern. 

In  Phanerogamoui^  or  flowering  plants,  the  sexual  orguns  are  fon 
in  the  flower.  They  consist  of  the  anthers^  containing  the  poUen^  a 
the  ovary  containing  the  omUes.  In  the  anthers  the  pollen  grains* 
sperm  cells,  are  produced.  These  are  elaborated  by  a  complex  proce 
as  is  always  the  case  with  important  secretions.  TVo  or  throe  genei 
tions  of  cells,  produced  one  within  the  other,  are  needed  to  elabon 
su£5ciently  the  little  pollen  grain,  which  corresponds  to  the  phyt 
2oaire  of  the  ferns  and  to  the  spermatozooid  of  animals,  being  the  mt 
^conjugating  cell.  It  has  two  coats  like  other  cells,  the  outer  of  whi 
is  hard,  and  has  sereral  little  pores  in  it,  while  the  inner  one 
Tery  delicate.  The  OTule,  or  germ  cell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pr 
duced  in  the  ovary.  It  corresponds  with  the  egg  or  female  coi 
jugating  cell  of  animals.  Conjugation  takes  place  between  the  spei 
and  germ  cell  as  follows.  The  pollen,  set  free  by  the  buristing 
the  ancber,  falls  upon  the  stigma,  or  end  of  the  pistil,  which  is  corei 
by  a  viscid  secretion.  By  this  the  pollen  swells,  and  then  its  inner  cc 
is  protruded  through  the  small  pores  in  the  outer  one,  and  insinuates  j 
self  downwards  in  the  shape  of  a  long  tube,  among  the  loose  tissue  of  t 
«tyle,  till  it  reaches  the  ovary.  There  it  impinges  upon  the  germ  ct 
and  thus  conjugation  is  effected,  and  their  contenu  mingled,  just  as  n 
done  by  the  self-moving  filaments  of  the  Fern.  By  the  mixture  of  t 
contents  of  the  pollen  cell,  and  the  germ  cell,  a  fertile  seed  is  produa 
from  which  springs  the  plant. 

In  animals,  while  the  essential  nature  of  the  generative  act  remai 
just  the  same  as  in  plants,  the  accessories  gradually  rise  in  complexii 
£xcept  in  the  very  lowest  animals,  there  are  special  organs  set  apart  i 
reproduction,  and  these  produce  the  sperm  and  germ  cells,  the  sper, 
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and  the  eggs.  The  ipenn  ceUt  are  elaborated  in  organs,  called 
fetfieln;  which  are  generally  composed  of  long  and  delicate  tub^.  In 
fhflM  tubes,  the  parent  cells  of  the  sperm  are  enrolred,  which  contain 
setf-moring  microscopic  bodies  called  apermatozooids.  These  are  quite 
ankfons  to  the  phytozoaires,  and  are  found  throughout  the  whole  an- 
imal  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  lowest  species.  They  have' 
the  form  of  a  lengthened  filament  with  a  litUe  oval  head  and  a  long  and 
nry  delicate  tail.  By  this  tail,  which  is  in  constant  motion,  they  are 
propdled  amid  the  Tiscid  fluid,  in  which  they  float,  and  which  is  called 
the  liquor  semtm«,  or  seminal  liquid.  They  were  long  thought  to  be 
MtWn^u  from  their  peculiar  movements,  but  are  now  recognised  to  have 
no  claim  to  that  title.  The  morements,  like  those  of  the  phyrozoaires, 
are  owing  to  mechanical  causes,  and  help  to  bring  the  spermatoozoida 
into  proximity  with  the  egg.  These  utUe  bodies  are  tlie  actiTe 
agents  in  impregnation,  the  immediate  fathers  of  us  all ;  they  find  their  way 
to  tihe  neighbourhood  of  the  egg,  and  conjugate  with  it,  thus  producing 
a  fertile  .eerm.  They  are  discharged  from  their  parent  cells  by  the 
bursting  of  the  latter,  and  are  then  conreyed  by  the  duct  leading  from 
the  testiele  into  the  urethral  canal,  whence  they  are  poured  into  the  fe- 
male organs,  in  the  act  of  copulation.  They  retain  their  fertilising 
power  for  but  a  short  time  after  their  discharge  in  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals, namely,  birds  and  mammals.  In  birds,  their  morements  cease 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  their  discharge.  In  the  cold-blooded  ver- 
tsbrate  animals, — namely,  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  in  the  inrertebrata, 
they  can  lire  much  longer,  and  remain  actire  for  days  and  even 
months  in  the  female  organs,  fertilising  several  crops  of  eggs  in  suo- 


The  germ  cells  or  eggs  are  produced  in  organs  ealled  ovaries.  These  in 
many  animals  are  exceedingly  Uke  the  testicles,  being  tubular  and  resicular 
fdands.  So  they  are  in  the  numan  embryo,  for  our  organs,  in  their  gradual 
defelopement  in  the  womb,  pass  through  stages  simuarto  those  which  re- 
main permanent  in  the  lower  animals.  Among  sJl  adult  yertebrated  ani- 
mals, including  woman,  the  oraries  are  solid  bodies,  composed  of  dense 
fibrous  tissue,  in  which  the  germ  cells  or  eggs  lie  imbedded.  Each  egg  ia 
enclosed  in  a  parent  cell '  or  ovisac^  called  the  graafian  reside,  and  con- 
sists of  a  yolk  sac,  with  a  little  cell  called  the  germinal  vender  amid  the 
yolk.  The  egg  of  some  animals,  a",  for  instance,  of  the  fowl,  is  very  large, 
but  the  egg  of  woman,  and  of  all  the  mammalia,  is  so  small  as  not  to  be 
Tisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  size  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  de- 
tetopement  the  embryo  is  to  reach  at  the  expense  of  the  egg  alone ;  for  it 
is  on  the  yolk  of  the  egg  that  all  embryoes  are  first  nourished.  The 
egg  on  quitting  the  ovary,  before  fecundation,  consists  only  of  the  yolk  saa 
with  its  contents ;  in  its  passage  down  the  oviduct  it  often  receives,  as  in 
the  fowl,  a  coverine  of  albumen  or  white,  and  a  shell. 

The  means  which  nature  adopts  to  effect  the  union  of  these  sperm  and 
term  cells,  are  very  various  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  In  the 
wwest  animals  consciousness  and  volition  are  scarcely  at  all  awakened, 
and  their  actions  seem  merely  of  an  automatic  kind.  In  them  there  is 
liobaUy  no  more  sexual  feeling,  nor  sexoal  effort,  than  in  plants.    Many 


of  them  are,  like  plaaU,  ]Mr«m>bi«4itet  Mch  iadiTidnal  hirtug  both  sets 
of  sexoaL  oreaat>  and  prepaiing  bokln  sperm  nrnd  etrm  celb,  whidi  lor- 
jtiUse  each  other  autonuUioaUy.  But  as  vo  ascond  tho  scaie  of  being,  and 
mind  becomes  gradually  doYoioped,  the  sezee  are  no  longer  unittd  in  one 
indiridual,  bat  are  dirtded ;  one  indiYidaal  pffodadagf  the  sperm,  and  ano- 
ther tho  germ  osUs,  one  poBSMsing  the  male  and  the  other  LbetouUe  gen- 
erative orffans. 

All  the  higher  invertebrate  and  aU  tbe  vertebrate  animals  are  mone- 
seaual.  In  them,  acuordinglj,  the  anion  of  the  tvo  sets  of  cells  is  ^fi^cted 
by  sexual  interGourse,  for  inaoh  nature  f  timishee  a  special  set  of  acces- 
sory organiv  &iuito  which  each  animal  is  imveUed  by  desires,  strong  and 
complex  in  Droportion  to  the  pover  and  eieration  of  its  being.  Some 
animaUi  socn  as  the  snail,  are  hermaphiedite,  but  not  self-fkrtiliiiBg ; 
each  indlTidaal  has  hoA.  male  and  Ismale  ipoi^  oirgana»  bat  the  oen- 
|nress  of  two  is  neceseary  for  fecOTitiitiea>  eMh  uBpr«i(paSlag  the  eggs  of 
toe  other.  Others*  soch  as  fishes,  hate  hot  an  impeftect  pvovision 
!bc  brin,<dng  togiBther  the  spena  aad  fmi  cette.  The  female  shedte  her 
roe  in  the  saud*  and  then  the  male  iKNua  over  ii  his  seasioal  fluid.  Bat 
in  this  way,  rery  many  eggs  aie  wMted»  and  hnses  the  esMMtaeM  mnii- 
ber  of  eggs  wbdch  many  wacs  pcodnea.  In  Ae  Mfjjbm  animals,  thei»  is 
a  much  more  perfoct  sezaal  anion.  The  male  •»  femished  with  an  iMro* 
mittent  organ,  called  aiMnse,  which  psastgalei!  inte  the  eoyitMB'ef  the  §^ 
male,  and  sheds  the  semen  there,  se  tha^il  m  farofsght  iuie  elsee  pvov* 
imity  with  the  egg.  Hence,  in  the  higher  animals,  the  eggs  de  net  need 
to  he  80  numeroos,  as  their  fecnndatioa  is  vamk  mon  csttahi. 

The  sexual  system  of  the  higher  animate  may  he  cttridsd  into  three 
parts;  namely,  the  germ i7rei>arin7  orzans,  comprehending  the  testicle 
in  the  male,  and  the  otary  in  the  femm ;  the  germ  tnm^irHii^  ergans, 
whkh  convey  oatwarda  the  semen  aad  tihe  eggsv  and  which  comis*  of 
thfrvaidefeienBintha  male,  and  the  endiwt  in  the  fcmate  ;  aadthe 
emsMtf^  organs,  the  penii  and  th»  vaghia,  which  sems  alse  Ibr  sexual 
iatercoErse.  Of  these  the  first  are  theeassntielsi  the  otbcve  the  accese- 
orles.  These  organs  aM  giadaaUy  dsvekfed»  beeeesaBf  oMve  and  mere 
complex  and  speoiaUied  aa  we  ascend  the  anemsl  series,  or  Mk>w  the 
processes  of  developement  in  the  humas  embryo*  at  eihet  e-Mbryo  of  the 
hi|her  class  of  animals.  I  shall  gjNe  a  sheit  dBfisrtptfien  ef  them  as  tbey 
exist  in  man,  entreating  the  reeder's  attention,  in  oedsr  thsA  tbe  subse- 
quent account  of  thdr  diseases  may  be  better  umfemlsed. 

In  man  there  are  two  UUu  or  testiclee,  suspended  in  a  bag,  eaKed  1^ 
arotum^  by  the  tfienmiic  ckard.  They  ceneiss  ol  a  mass  of  tfa^  mid  de- 
licate tttbM,  which  if  unravelled  weald  foim  a  eeatimions  tube  of  about 
one  thousand  feet  long.  In  theee  tabce  are  prodnoed  the  parent  eefis  of 
the  seminal  fluid.  I^cse  oeU&  elabevate  tlm  spermatoaoeids,  whkh  iu 
man  are  rery  small,  requiriag  a  hig^  magmfyiag  power  to  be  rislUe. 
They  resemble  thosa  found  in  other  animals*  having  a  broadened  oval 
head  and  a  long  tail,  by  which  they  are  rapidly  moved  about  in  tho  se- 
minal liquid.  The  Uogth  of  time  they  may  continue  to  exist  when 
jpoured  itito  the  fStmale  organs,  is  not  exactly  hnown,  but  probahlr  it  is 
put  short.    Pure  water  soon  pats  aa  end  to  thair  motions,  but  in  a  denser 
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AiidtVuch  M  mocuft  or  urine,  tliey  can  live  for  some  time.  Wlien  tbr 
wmtM  is  Biatnre<U  the  parent  cells  Imrsi,  and  discharge  it  into  the  tab«» 
bf  irtiidi  U  k  eoBveyed  into  tlie  vaa  drftruu^  a  single  larger  duct  whic!i 
.MMt  firon  eMh  teetiele,  aad  conTeys  the  semen  into  the  penis.  The  v;.s 
deferent  ia  tertnons,  and  forma  a  thick  convoluted  mass  called  the  epUi- 
itoii'iijwiion  leaTinff  the  testicle.  It  oondocts  the  semen  upwards  throiieh 
i&D  ^penoaftio  chonC  then  winds  round  the  bladder,  and  meets  a  duct 
eemiag  from  one  of  the  two  temmal  vetules,  which  are  narrow  poucLo^, 
iiioiit  an  inch  and  a  half  longi  in  whi(^  the  semen  is  stored  up  so  as  to 
fonn  a  suffioientAy  «apleaa  dischargje.  After  the  canflueDce  of  the  duces 
.fr«mitheteetia  and  ieminal  teside,  the  common  duct  receives  the  name  of' 
Jffaculat9ry  eanak  of  whieh  there  is  one  on  each  tide.  They  open  iuio 
th*  vretkra  or  urinaiy  oanal,  at  tlie  base  of  the  proUaie  glands  The  prt»- 
tataia  in  shape sMneatuBg  hke  acheoaut,  and  sunomids  the  urethra  ju»t 
after  it  leaves  the  bladder.  It  is  nearly  an  ounce  ia  weighty  and  is  onu 
of  tha firmest  ffUnds  in  the  bo^.  It  seoretee  a  thin  Aaid,  like  a  very  thin 
mtztnre  of  muk  aad  water.  This  fUiid  ia  increased  ia  quantity  like  the 
aeiniaal  flofcd  under  Teneieal  exeitemenl^  and  it  miies  with  the  latter  as 
it  ia  baiaf  idaoiilated  tfaroagh  the  penis.  It  arobaUj  aeiTet  to  dilute  the 
eemen,  and  to  lubricate  the  caual.  It  is  not  however  to  be  reg^trded  a« 
f^seatial  ta  fBoandatioa*  for  the  power-  of  procreation  often  remaiaa  wben 
thw  eiostala  ia  oieatlv  diieamd 

Taa  bodf  ef  tfaajiffiis^  or  emitting  organ»  is  compoied  of  tke  two  tof" 
.jftra  eaeifneet,  and  the  urethra.  Tne  former  are  on  the  upper  aurfitce  of 
the  penia,  and  ooastitate  its  main  bulk.  They  are  composed  of  what  is 
aalled  eiecttle  tissue,  (like  the  nipples  in  the  breast,  and  the  wattles  on 
the  head  of  a  cook),  the  ereetion  of  which  is  caused  by  a  suddenly  ht- 
creased  flow  of  blood  being  sent  to  it  by  the  arteries,  under  the  stimulos 
:0f  asexual  deeire,  and  iu  exit  being  checked  by  muscles  which  eom- 
press  the  reins.  Erection  is  nut  producible  by  will,  but  by  sexual 
amotioBs. 

The  untkroy  or  urinary  canal,  commences  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  terminates  in  its  external  orifice,  in  the  glans  penis.  It  is  divided  by 
anatomists  into  three  portions,  namely,  the  prostatic,  which  is  surrounded 
by  tike  prostate  g^d;  the  nsembrauaus,  where  the  canal  is  somewhat 
contracted  in  its  passage  under  the  arch  of  the  bony  j^e^vit,  and  where 
stricture  is  most  apt  to  occur ;  and  the  spongy  portion. 

The  head  of  the  penis  is  called  the  glans,  or  nut.    It  is  covered  by  a 

.  poloiDiged  piece  of  skin,  called  the  prepuu  or  foreskin,  wldchcan  ho  drawn 

hack  in  most  individuals,  and  kelps  to  preserve  the  sensitiveness  of  the 

glans.    At  the  base  of  the  glans  are  a  number  of  little  foUictos,  which 

secrete  a  whitish  sebafleous  matter. 

Of  these  organs  the  testes  are  the  essential,  the  others  the  aooesBories. 

The  testis  prepares  the  seminal  fluid ;  the  vaa  deferens  conveys  it  outwards 

to  the  seminal  vesicles,  where  it  L&  stored  up  till  required ;  and  the  penis 

.  f^aculatse  it  into  the  female  organs,  where  it  meets  with  the  girm  cell 

or  egg. 

In  womaji  the  sexual  organs  may  be  divided  in  like  manner  into  three 
sets,  the  germ  preparing,  transport  og.  and  emitting  organs ;  the  oo'aries, 
oviduct,  and  vagina.    The  exterual  slit  ur  opening  of  the  Cem^l^  ^t^xsil 
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if  caOed  the  tmh^i,  and  it  is  boonded  by  the  two  labia  or  lips.  In  the 
anterior  part  of  the  Tulya  is  a  small  erectile  organ,  analogous  in  form 
and  straccare  to  a  diminutire  penis,  differing  howerer  in  not  being  perfo- 
rated by  a  canal.  It  is  called  the  clitoris,  and  is  highly  sensitive  like  (he 
glans  penis.    It  is  probably  the  chief  organ  of  sexual  enjoyment. 

At  the  posterior  part  of  the  mWa  is  tiie  opening  into  the  vagina,  the 
passage  which  leads  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  into  which  the 
penis  is  introduced  in  coition.  The  vagina  is  about  four  inches  long,  and 
IS  very  distensible,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  throush  it  of  so  Uu-ge  a 
body  as  the  child.  It  is  membranous,  and  surrounded  by  bands  of  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  form  a  sphincter  or  closing  muscle,  which  constricts 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  where  it  joins  the  external  genital  fissure.  In 
the  virgin,  before  connection  has  taken  place,  there  is  generally  a  fold  of 
membrane  which  stretches  across  the  mouth  of  the  vagina,  leaving  how- 
ever space  for  the  passage  of  the  menstrual  discharge.  This  is  called 
the  hymen  or  maidenhead,  and  was  formerly  sought  for  as  a  test  of  vir- 
ginity, as  it  is  ffene^Iy  ruptured  in  the  first  sexual  connection,  but  it  is 
now  no  loi^eer  depended  upon.  The  pain  felt  in  the  first  intercourse  is 
caused  by  the  rupture  of  this  membrane,  and  the  forcible  dilatation  of 
the  vagina. 

The  vagina  leads  up  to  the  uterus  or  womb,  which  opens  into  it  at  its 
upper  and  anterior  side,  about  three  inches  from  the  orifice  of  the 
Tagina.  The  womb,  that  most  important  and  wonderful  organ,  the  first 
eriuUe  of  the  human  race,isy  when  unimpregnated,  a  small  flattened  pear- 
shaped  body,  about  3^  or  4  inches  long,  and  2i  broad,  whose  broad  end  is 
uppermost,  while  its  lower  end  rests  an  the  vagina.  It  is  a  hollow  mus- 
de  like  the  heart,  and  like  it,  is  composed  of  involuntary  muscular  fibre, 
whose  actions  are  not  dependent  on  the  will. 

The  upper  and  broadened  part  of  the  womb  is  called  the  body,  and  the 
lower,  which  is  narrower,  is  the  cervix  or  neck. 

The  cervix  is  the  part  which  rests  on  the  vagina,  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  is  a  small  opening,  leading  into  the  womb,  called  the  os  uteri  or  mouth 
of  the  womb.  It  is  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  a  small  sound.  The 
womb  contains  two  little  cavities,  one  of  them  in  the  body,  the  other  in 
the  neck.  They  can  hold  about  equal  quantities  of  fluid,  namely,  about 
nine  or  ten  drops.  Between  them  there  is  a  narrow  passage  called  the 
OS  internum  or  internal  mouth. 

There  are  considerable  anatomical  differences  between  the  body  and 
the  neck  of  the  womb.  The  body  is  of  a  low  vitality,  consisting  of  mus- 
cular tissue,  closely  welted  togt  ther,  and  with  very  few  blood-ve^sels ;  its 
cavity  also  has  a  very  imperfect  and  rudimentary 'mucous  membrane. 
The  n'ck,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  h'gher  vitality,  it  is  much  better 
supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  its  cavity,  which  is  called  the  cervical 
canals  is  Imed  by  a  thick  mucous  membrane,  studded  with  numerous 
secreting  fulliclos.  Hence  the  neck  is  much  more  liable  to  inflammatory 
disease  tnan  the  body,  and  hence  aNo,  it  is  rare  that  inflammatiun  spreadts 
either  to  the  substance,  or  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  latter,  though 
when  it  does  so,  it  is  exceedingly  chronic  and  obstinate,  like  all  in^ 
flammations  in  tissues  of  low  vitality. 
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The  ovariei^  wbieb«  like  the  testes  in  the  male,  are  the  most  essential 
of  all  the  generatire  organs,  as  they  prepare  the  germs,  which  the  others 
onlr  lerre  to  bring  together  and  foster  in  their  growth,  are  two  small 
bomes,  in  size  and  shape  like  an  almond,  which  are  attached  by  mem« 
branons  folds,  called  the  uterine  ligamente,  to  either  side  of  the  womb. 
Towards  each  of  them  a  Tory  minute  tnbe,  called  ikefaUcpian  tube  or 
oridnet,  prooeeds  from  the  caTity  of  the  ntems. 

The  fallopiao  tubes  are  not  united  to  the  oraries,  but  are  provided 
with  a  bell-shaped  mouth,  which  erects  itself  and  clasps  the  oTary,  when 
an  egg  is  about  to  be  discharged. 

The  inside  of  the  rulra  and  ragina  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane « 
which  secretes,  like  similar  membranes^  in  other  parts,  a  colourless 
fluid,  serrins  to  lubricate  the  passage. 

The  femue  sexual  organs  lie  between  the  bladder  in  front,  and  the 
rectum  or  lower  portion  of  the  intestines  behind.  The  urethra  or  urinary 
canal,  is  Tory  short  and  wide  in  the  female,  not  being  more  than  two 
inches  in  lei^^.  It  opens  into  the  Tulra,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
orifice  of  the  n^na.  fiehind  the  yulya,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  spaoe 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  lenoth,  which  receives  the  name  of  tiMper^ 
ineum,  is  the  anue  or  opening  of  tne  intestine,  which  runs  up  behind  the 
wall  of  the  vagina,  llie  uterus  and  oTaries  lie  between  the  bladder  and 
the  rectum  in  the  middle  of  the  pelris,  (which  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
skeleton  of  th^  trunk,  and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  haunch*bones 
and  others).  The  knowledge  of  these  relations  between  so  important 
organs,  and  the  intimate  nervous  connection  which  exists  between  them« 
explain  why  in  pregnancy,  or  in  diseases  when  the  womb  alters  in  size 
&e.,  the  contiguous  organs  may  be  disturbed  in  their  functions. 

The  generative  organs  in  both  sexes  are  the  last  in  the  body  to  arrive 
at  maturity.  They  are  quite  immature  at  birth,  and  it  is  not  tili  the 
epoch  of  puberty,  that  they  become  fully  developed.  Puberty  consists 
essentiallv,  in  the  ripening  of  the  sperm  and  germ  cells.  It  takes 
place  in  the  male  at  about  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year,  and  it  is 
only  then  that  the  seminal  fiuid  begins  to  be  elaborated  by  the  testi- 
cles, and  that  the  young  man  becomes  capable  of  reproducing  his 
species.  Other  changes  accompany  this  maturation  of  the  sperm  cells. 
A  larger  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  influence  is  sent  to  the  sexual 
organs,  and  they  grow  rapidly,  and  hair  appears  about  them.  The 
larynx  also  becomes  wider,  and  the  voice  deeper  and  rougher,  and  fresh 
vigour  and  energy  pervade  the  frame.  The  sexual  desires  are  also 
awakened,  and  become  very  powerful ;  while  involuntary  emissions  of 
the  seminal  fluid  with  erections  of  the  penis  occur  at  times  during 
sleep,  showing  the  maturity  of  the  sexual  system. 

In  woman,  puberty  occurs  in  our  country,  generally  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  hot  climates  it  is  one  or  two  years 
earlier,  and  in  cold  ones  later.  It  consists  in  the  maturation  of  the 
reproductive  organs.  An  increased  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  in- 
fluence is  sent  to  these  organs,  so  that  they  rapidly  acquire  their  full 
developement,  and  begin  to  exercise,  as  in  the  male,  a  most  powerful 
influence  over  the  rest  of  the  constitution,  physical  and  moral.    All 
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ihe  sexual  organs,  together  with  the  breasts*  increase  in  size,  and  hair 
grows  i:^n  iStem.  When  the  organs  are  fully  deTeloped  and  the  eggs 
are  ripe,  there  commences  that  wondrous  chain  of  periodical  actions, 
known  under  the  name  of  merutruaiion  or^cvulaHoa  (the  monthly  lay- 
ing of  ^gs).  At  intervals,  generally  of  four  weeks,  sometimes  of  a 
few  days  more  or  less,  one  egg,  or  in  some  instances  more  than  one,  is 
ripened  and  discharged  from  the  ovary.  This  is  accompanied  by  a 
|)eriodieal  flow  of  blmid  to  all  the  sexual  organs,  so  that  the  ovaries 
become  red  and  turgid,  and  the  vagina  and  vulva  have  a  dark  red  hue^ 
instead  of  their  usual  pink  one.  At  the  same  time  blood  is  discharged 
from  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  and  esca^pes  from  the  external  genital 
fissure  in  drops.  This  is  called  the  menstrual  discharge,  or  the  eatd" 
menia  (m  ordinary  parlance,  ^*  the  courses  **  or  "  monthly  illness  ")  and 
lasts  for  from  three  to  &ve  days,  amounting  to  about  as  many  ounces. 

Menstruation  in  woman  corresponds  exactly  >yith  the  pmod  of  heat 
in  female  animals,  and  differs  only  in  the  unessential  particular,  that 
ki  woman  there  is  an  external  sanguineous  discharge.  In  all,  the 
essence  of  the  process  is  the  periodical  flow  of  blood  to  the  sexual 
organs,  and  the  maturation  and  spontaneous  discharge  of  eggs  from 
the  ovaries. 

This  theory  of  menstruation — namely,  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
tpontaneoua  dMiargt.  of  eggsy  is  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most  impor- 
tant discoveries  in  physiology.  Formerly,  it  was  believed,  that  eggs 
were  discharged  ftom  the  ovaries  only  in  consequence  of  sexual  inter- 
course, and  subsequent  to  fecundation,  but  now  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  sach  is  not  the  case.  It  was  M.  Raciborski  who  first  discovered 
the  fact  of  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  eggs,  quite  independently  of 
any  intercourse  with  the  male,  and  who  showed  clearly  that  impreg- 
nation does  not  take  place  before  but  after  the  egg  quits  the  ovary,  and 
while  it  is  in  the  oviduct.  His  theory  has  been  corroborated  by  many 
subsequent  observers,  and  is  now  received  by  the  great  majority  of 
scientific  men. 

The  egg  escapes  from  the  ovary  by  the  bursting  of  its  ovisac  or  pa- 
rent cell,  and  falls  into  the  bell-shaped  mouth  of  the  fallopian  tube, 
which,  during  the  menstrual  period,  i4>plies  itself  to  the  ovary  and 
embraces  it  tightly.  It  is  in  this  tube  that  fecundation  takes  place,  if 
there  have  been  previous  sexual  intercourse.  If  not,  the  Qf^g  passes 
slowly  down  through  the  fallopian  tube  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb, 
where  it  continues  to  live,  and  to  be  capable  of  impregnation  for  a  few 
days,  then  dies,  and  is  discharged  from  the  external  passages.  If 
fruitful  intercourse  have  taken  place,  the  seminal  fluid,  shed  in  the 
vagina,  enters  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  penetrates  into  its  cavity, 
aided  partly  by  the  movements  of  the  spermatozooids,  partly  by  the 
action  of  little  hair-like  cilia,  with  which  the  mucous  lining  of  the  cer- 
vical canal  is  covered.  It  then  mounts  into  the  fallopian  tubes,  and 
there  meets  with  the  egg  on  its  descent.  The  spermatozooid  conjugates 
with  the  egg,  just  as  the  two  reproductive  cells  do  in  the  humblest 
plant,  and  by  this  union  a  new  human  being  is  produced.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  essential  part  of  the  generative  act,  namely,  the 
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meeting  of  tbe  epenn  and  germ  cells.  Is  as  totally  unaecompanied  by 
ooBickNMieBS  or  ▼olitkm  on  our  part,  as  it  is  in  the  lowest  links  of 
the  chain  of  being.  In  us  also,  generation  is  traly  an  automatic  pro* 
cess. 

The  feenxidated  9gg  now  enters  the  oarity  of  the  womb,  and  prooeeito 
to  derelope  itself  into  the  ftitnre  human  being.    The  mouth  of  the 
womb  becomes  sealed  np  by  a  tenacious  mucus,  secreted  by  neighbour 
ing  glands,  and  the  womb  cradually  enlarges,  as  the  foitut  or  embrrt 
becomes  developed  within  it.    For  its  developement  the  powers  of  the 
mothe/s  economy  conspire ;  a  connection  is  effected  between  the  blood- 
ressels  of  the  foetus  and  of  the  parent,  a  plentiftd  supply  of  blood  is 
eent  to  the  womb,  and  the  monthly  discharge  is  suppressed.    Thus 
from  the  blood  of  the  mother  the  embryo  ie  u<mrlshed  and  grows  apace« 
and  the  womb  also  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
pregnancy  the  little  pear-shaped  body  has,  without  any  thinning  of 
its  walls,  become  a  huge  globular  mass,  upwards  of  a  foot  long,  and 
eight  or  nine  inches  broad,  within  which  lies  the  infant,  floating  in  a 
liquid,  whose  soft  and  yielding  volume  protects  its  tender  limosy  fee 
well  as  its  mother,  fh)m  injniy.    After  nine  calendar  months  have 
expired,  the  womb,  which  is  a  large  hollow  muscle,  begins  sponta 
neonsly  to  contract,  and  expel  its  contents,  the  vagina  and  vulva  be^ 
oominff  at  the  same  time  relaamd  and  loose,  so  as  to  permit  the  pee 
sage  of  the  child  through  them.    The  womb^s  contractions,  which  take 
place  at  regular  intervals  of  from  five  to  twenty  minutes,  or  there 
abouts,  (gnidually  increasing  in  power  and  flrequency,)  and  occasioi^ 
together  with  the  dilatation  of  the  passages,  the  pains  of  labour,  pro- 
verbially  so  excruciating,  first  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and 
then  gradually  force  down  the  child,  head-foremost,  through  the 
vagina  and  vulva  into  the  world,  which  extraordinary  distension  is 
performed  without  any  harm  to  the  child  or  rupture  of  the  maternal 
tissues.    Havins  expelled  the  child,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  jpia* 
cenia,  or  after-birth,  (the  mass  of  blood-vessels  by  wldoh  the  embrye 
drew  its  nourishment  from  the  blood  of  the  mothei^,  the  womb  cob* 
tracts  into  a  hard  ball,  and  in  a  few  days  has  returned  almost  com* 
pletely  to  its  original  size.    These  extraordinary  developements  and 
actions  are  peculiar  to  the  womb  alone  among  muscles,  and  are  with* 
out  a  parallel  in  the  human  frame. 

The  physiological  explanation  of  the  venereal  ad  is  the  following* 
At  the  stimulus  of  a  sexual  desire,  the  only  true  and  healthy  8timulus« 
the  blood  rushes  into  the  erectile  tissue  of  wUch  the  penle  is 
composed,  and  thus  it  becomes  capable  of  penetrating  into  the 
vim:ina.  Its  erection  is  aided  by  the  contyaotion  of  muscles  ai 
its  base.  The  sensitive  nerves  on  the  surface  ef  the  glaos,  graduaUgr 
roused  by  friction  to  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  transmit  thie  te 
the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  which  by  a  reflex  action  cause  spasmedle 
and  rhythmical  contractions  of  muscles,  which  compress  the  semiaiH 
vesicles,  and  expel  the  seminal  fluid  with  consMerable  force  through 
the  sjaenlatory  ducts  and  the  urethra  into  the  vagina  of  the  female 
Let  H  be  careftilly  observed  with  regard  to  tbepeifeotion  of  this  aei 
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tliat  no  stimalds  but  the  normal  one — namely,  a  venereal  desire,  should 
be  needed  to  call  up  a  full  erection  of  the  penis ;  that  the  excitement 
and  sensation  of  delight  experienced,  should  continue  constantly  in« 
creasing  till  it  reaches  its  acme,  which  should  be  neither  too  soon  nor 
too  lingering  in  its  arrival ;  that  the  pleasure  experienced  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  manly  vigour  of  the  organs,  which  have  not  been 
exhausted  by  any  of  the  causes  hereafter  to  be  mentioned ;  that  all 
dalliance  or  protraction  of  the  act  is  enfeebling  to  the  organs  and 
effeminating  to  the  whole  constitution,  physical  and  moral ;  that  after 
coition  a  feeling  of  drowsiness  is  often  experienced,  none  of  which  con- 
siderations are  rashly  to  be  neglected.  All  our  bodily  functions  and 
actions  have  their  ideal  perfection,  just  like  the  moral  types,  upon 
which  it  is  most  important  that  the  attention  of  man  be  fixed,  for  it  is 
only  by  his  knowledge  of,  and  regard  for,  these,  that  he  will  under- 
stand how  to  conducS  his  physical  life. 

In  the  inferior  animals,  the  seminal  fluid  is  secreted  only  at  inter- 
vals. This  frequently  occurs  in  the  spring,  and  at  that  time  the  testi- 
cles increase  greatly  in  size  and  ftirnish  the  sperm  in  abundance. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year  they  shrink  and  remain  inactive.  The 
females  also  will  admit  the  male  only  during  the  period  of  heat, 
namely,  while  the  eggs  are  being  ripened  and  discharged,  at  which 
time  alone  they  are  capable  of  imprecation.  In  woman  also,  the 
sexual  desires  are  strongest  just  after  the  menstrual  discharge.  Sexual 
intercourse  however,  and  sexual  enjoyment  are,  in  her  case,  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  period ;  a  privilege  which  is  consistent  with  the 
higher  endowments  of  intellect  and  self-restraint  possessed  by  the 
human  race. 

The  reproductive  powers  cease  far  sooner  in  woman  than  in  man. 
In  her  they  terminate  with  the  cessation  of  ovulation,  which  generally 
lakes  place  firom  the  45th  to  the  50th  year.  The  sexual  desires  and 
Enjoyment  dp  not,  however,  cease  then.  In  man,  the  power  of  procrea- 
tion remains  much  longer ;  it  may  last*  if  the  constitution  be  vigor- 
ous, till  extreme  old  age.  Old  Parr  showed  himself  capable  of  repro- 
duction in  his  142nd  year ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  continuance 
of  strong  sexual  desires,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  reproach  to  old 
age,  as  is  often  done,  should  be  held  one  of  the  best  of  all  signs  of  a 
healthy  and  well-spent  physical  life.  It  is  the  premature  eibaustion 
of  his  powers  and  desires  that  disgraces  a  man ;  their  long  retention 
ennobles  him. 

After  the  egg  is  fecundated,  the  processes  of  devdopement  immedi- 
ately commence  in  it.  By  developement  is  meant  the  series  of  changes 
which  the  egg  passes  through,  until  it  reaches  the  form  of  its  parent. 
The  phenomena  of  developement  are  of  surpassing  interest  and  im- 
portance. They  are  the  best  guides  that  we  have  to  the  systematic 
classification  of  plants  and  animals,  and  by  studying  them  we  obtain 
the  createst  insight  into  the  origin  and  the  meaning  of  life. 

The  womb  is  the  workshop  of  organisation ;  in  it  take  place  those 
mysterious  and  occult  transformations,  by  which  the  microscopic  cell 
is  changed  into  the  perfect  being.  Hence,  very  great  pains  have  been  taken 
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by  iclentifio  obienren  in  watching  the  derelopemental  proceties  in  the 
embryoei  of  a  rut  Tarit ty  of  plants  and  animals,  and  in  endeatonrins  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  wondrous  plan  on  which  nature  builds  up  the  fab- 
rics of  the  animated  world.  An  immense  number  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  haTO  thus  been  ucertained,  and  several  most  important  laws  dedu- 
ced from  them ;  but  the  subject  is  wide  and  deep  m  nature,  and  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  relations  between  the  Tarious  phenomena 
are  clearly  perceiTcd,  and  the  plan  of  organic  structure  satisfactorily 
made  out. 

Probably  the  most  important  law  of  derelopement  yet  discorered  is 
that  which  wu  first  clearly  enunciated  br  Yon  Baer,  **  that  deTelope* 
ment  always  proceeds  from  the  general  to  the  special.**  By  this,  is  meant 
that  the  earlier  stages  of  any  embryo  are  always  the  more  general,  that 
is,  common  to  a  greater  number  of  living  beings,  and  that  bv  each  suc- 
cessive stage  of  developement,  it  becomes  more  specialized,  and  gradually 
proceeds  through  less  and  less  general  types  of  structure,  till,  at  last,  it 
ends  in  the  individual.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  an  illustra^ 
tion.  The  human  embryo  is  at  first  exactly  like  all  other  embryoes,  and 
like  the  simplest  form  of  a  living  being ;  namely,  it  is  a  simple  micros- 
copic cell.  AH  living  beings  commence  with  this,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
tinguishable difference  between  the  germ  of  the  humblest  plant  and  of 
man.  This,  then,  is  the  most  general  form  of  life.  As  yet,  ft  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  whether  the  embryo  is  an  animal  or  a  vegetable.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  tpeeicU  marks  of  animality  appear,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say,  to 
which  ffreat  class  of  animals  the  embryo  belongs,  m  it  contains  charac- 
ters, which  are  general  in  all.  Gradually,  however,  and  by  successive 
stages,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  animaJ  is  vertebrated,  next  that  it 
is  a  mamUial,  and  afterwards  that  it  is  of  the  human  species.  I^astly,  the 
sex  becomes  apparent  alons  with  the  peculiar  and  special  characters 
which  distinguish  one  individual  from  all  others.  In  this,  we  see  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  grtot  law  of  progress  from  the  general  to  the  special, 
which  law  comprehends  every  fact  yet  known.  The  scientific  classification 
of  plants  and  animals  proceeds  in  the  same  way  from  the  general  to  the 
special.  One  neat  type  of  structure  for  instance,  is  found  to  be  general 
tiiroughout  a  larffe  division  of  the  animal  kingdom :  the  modifications 
of  that  type  are  formed  according  to  less  general  types ;  and  thus  we 
proceed  through  a  series  of  less  and  less  general,  or  more  and  more 
special  types,  till  we  get  to  the  species  and  individual.  Thus  are  formed 
tne  kingdoms,  sub-kingdoms,  oraers,  families,  genera,  and  species  of  the 
botanist  and  zoologist ;  nay  more,  it  is  ozc^ingly  probable,  as  Dr. 
Carpenter  says,  that  the  whole  scale  of  being  from  the  simple  cellular 
plant,  up  to  man,  has  boon  developed  in  the  course  of  myriads  of  ages, 
according  to  the  very  same  law,  as  that  which  presides  over  the  deve- 
lopement of  any  single  being.  The  organisms  which  first  originated 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  probably  those  of  the  most  general 
form  ;  and  every  plant  and  animal  has  successively  arisen  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  this  great  principle  of  gradual  progress  from  the  more 
general  to  the  more  special. 

From  this  account  it  will  bA  vAen*  that  the  embryoes  of  all  beings 
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invariably  resemble  each  other  during  loine  part  of  their  developement, 
however  unUke  ^e  adults  may  be;  and  that  a  man  is  not  more  dis« 
similar  to  ths  humblest  plant,  than  he  is  to  his  own  self  when  com- 
mencing life.  Those  animals  are  most  nearly  related  to  each  other, 
whose  developement  proceeds  ^furthest  in  the  same  direetioii,  and  those 
axe  most  widdy  separated,  which  soonest  diverge  firom  each  other  in  their 
developement.  The  £Bct  that  Uie  powers  of  nature  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duoe  a  human  being  from  a  single  cell,  make  it  more  comprehensible  to  us, 
how  they  may  of  themselves  have  sufficed  in  the  lapse  of  ages  to  developo 
the  great  duon  of  animated  existence.  In  truth,  the  developement  of  man 
iu  the  womb,  is  just  an  epitome  of  the  developement  of  the  whole  living 
world ;  beginning  in  a  single  cell,  and  ending  in  the  wondrous  perfectioB 
of  humanity.  It  is  the  key,  coidd  we  but  rightly  understand  it,  to  the 
whole  natural  history  of  the  origin  and  sueoession  of  life  upon  our  planet. 
Nature  here  as  it  were  repeats  in  miniature,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  those  grand  evolutions  and  devetopemints,  which  it  cost  her 
millionB  of  ages  to  aec<»npUsh. 

Another  great  law  of  organic  structure  is  the  «n%  ^  type.    By  this 
18  meant  that  a  number  of  beings  ajre  formed  upon  the  same  fundamental 

Slan,  and  have  the  same  essoitial  orsans  differing  only  in  their  relative 
evelopement.  In  the  animal  kingdom  there  are  four  great  plans  of 
structure,  on  each  of  which  a  large  dais  el  animals  is  butH.  These 
are  the  Kadiate,  the  Molluscous,  the  Articulate,  and  the  Vertebrate  plans. 
All  the  animate  constructed  on  any  one  of  these,  and  more  especially  on 
the  highest  or  vertebrate  plan,  are  strictly  comparable  with  each  other. 
Thus  all  vertebrated  animals  are  formed  accordmg  to  the  same  archetype 
ix  ideal  plan,  and  all  of  them  have  essentially  the  same  organs,  although 
an  organ  which  is  largely  dev^ped  in  one  animal  may  be  morely  rum- 
mentury  in  another.  A  vertebrated  animal  however  is  not  in  the  same 
way  comparable  with  a  radiate  or  articulate  one,  for  their  plans  of  struc- 
ture are  widely  different.  Still,  a  very  close  and  remarku>le  connection 
exists  between  the  very  lowest  members  of  the  vertebrate  class,  and  the 
other  classes,  namely  the  molluscous  and  articulate  ones.  This  is  shown 
in  the  extraordinary  UtUe  fish  called  the  Amphioxus,  whose  peculiar  or- 
ganisation was  only  lately  pointed  out.  It  is  the  lowest  of  all  known 
vertebrate  animals,  and  approaches  in  many  respects  very  nearly  to  the 
lowest  forms  of  the  other  classes.  This  is  one  instance  of  the  gwieral 
and  instructive  fact,  tiiat  it  is  the  lowest  members  of  the  various  groups 
of  living  beings,  whidi  resemble  each  other,  and  not  the  highest  of  an 
inSarior  class  ai^  the  lowest  of  the  one  above  it»  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. 

Moreover,  all  animals  and  all  ]^ants  are  comparable  together  in  their 
earliest  embryonic  stages,  and  ^erofore  there  is  doubtloss  some  mudb 
more  general  plan  of  structure,  which  includes  all  Uving  beings,  could 
w»  but  understand  it.  Newton,  when  reflecting  on  the  wonders  of  ani- 
mated nature,  said,  *^  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  structure  of  animals  is 
governed  by  prinoiDlea  of  similar  uniformity  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
universe." 
The  vertebrate  type  to  which  man  belongs  is  common  to  four  classes  cf 
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ar<"»^S  namely  flahet,  NptUM,  Urdi,  and  nuuDnuUf .  Theit  an  all 
fiMmed  OB  tha  lamt  plaa*  and  ponoM  aManiially  Um  lama  orgaoi,  and 
tha  great  difEbiaBoa  w«  aea  ia  (Mir  tlupea,  aiiMt  fram  tha  wonaerfal  way 
ia  Aioh  the  aaaM  parte  are  andified  in  difibrent  aaimaia  to  enit  special 
porpoiei.  Thaa  the  wing  of  abat  ie  eitentially  the  eame  at  the  lumd  of 
a  man ;  tha  only  diiEnrenoe  being  that  the  boaea  are  dereloped  in  an  ez- 
traordloarr  degree^  and  oonneeted  together  by  a  membrane  adapted  ftr 
flying.  The  Tertfinrate  type  eiiits  in  ito  loweet  and  moat  general  form 
in  fishes,  and  graaaally  leaehes  its  highest  and  most  specialised  one  in 
man.  The  human  embryo  ia  the  womb  passes  through  an  analogous 
series  of  stages.  It  presents  the  oharaateis  suooessiTely  of  the  embryonic 
fiidi,  reptile,  and  bird,  and  all  its  organs  snoosssiTehr  pass  through  tran* 
sitory  stages,  which  remain  permanent  in  these  mfsrior  animals,  and 
thus  gradually  reach  their  final  highly  specialised  and  complex  form. 

In  this  adherence  to  a  filed  type,  end  to  immutable  laws,  we  see  the 
signs  of  the  workings  of  nature,  which  are  so  different  from  those  of 
man.  All  the  works  of  man,  or  of  any  foluntary  baUig,  are  directed  to 
the  accomplishment  of  some  design,  and  we  are  constandy  imputing  the 
same  designs  to  the  works  of  nature.  But  this  is  a  great  error.  The 
works  of  nature  are  produced  by  nnoonsdons  agenc&s,  whidi  do  not 
operate  from  design,  but  from  necessary  adherence  to  fixed  laws.  Rudi* 
ments  of  organs  apjpear  sometimes  in  the  embryo  and  then  fade  away 
asain ;  and  parts  often  remain  through  life  in  a  rudimentary  state,  and 
without  subserring  any  purpose  in  the  economy,  but  merely  showing  the 
fixity  of  the  laws  of  de^opement*  and  the  necessary  adherence  to  one 
type.  Thus  it  is  not  from  design  that  we  are  endowed  witii  any  of  our 
organs,  but  from  necessity ;  the  eye  was  not  giren  to  us  in  order  that  we 
might  see  with  it,  but  we  see  with  our  eye,  because  it  has  been  deyeloped 
in  us,  in  obedience  to  the  resistless  laws  of  progressiTS  erolution. 

The  first  processes  of  the  derelopement  of  the  human  being,  are  as 
follows.  The  microscopic  egg,  it  has  been  said,  oontahis  a  minute  yolk, 
and  a  little  cell  in  its  centre  called  the  germinal  Tesicle.    When  ripe,  this 

Serminal  vesicle  becomes  filled  with  young  cells  in  its  interior,  then 
ursts,  prior  to  fecundation ;  and  if  tlie  egg  be  then  imnregnated,  derel- 
openient  begins  in  one  of  these  liberated  young  cells.  It  xmiltipliai  itself 
by  splittinff  into  two,  and  these  two  into  four,  and  so  on.  Just  as  tto 
simplest  pJant  or  animal  does.  Eaoh  of  the  cells  so  pniduoed  draws 
round  it  a  part  of  the  yolk,  which  becomes  inrested  with  another  cell- 
wall,  and  thus  a  mulberry  mcua  of  cells  is  formed,  each  having  a  share  of 
the  germinal  capacity.  The  spermatic  power,  derived  from  the  union  of 
the  contents  of  the  spermatozooid  and  the  egg,  is  siiared  among  all  the 
cells  which  spring  from  the  one  first  fecundated,  and  by  this  power  the 
cells  are  enabled  to  transform  themselves  into  the  various  organs  of  the 
body  and  to  develope  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  a  great  law  of 
developement,  discovered  by  Professor  Sdiwann,  that  all  the  tissues 
and  organs  in  the  body  commence  in  eeU$^  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
entire  organism.  Nature  never  forms  any  tissue,  whether  a  muscle,  a 
vessel,  or  a  nerve,  directly  by  the  aggregation  of  molecules,  but  she  first 
makes  a  cell,  and  this  cell  is  transformed  into  the  tissue.    All  our  organa 
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originate  in  masses  of  cells,  which  are  the  most  geMral  form  of  living 
tissue,  and  their  gradual  derelopement  takes  place  by  the  special  trans- 
formation of  these  cells.  '  When  once  a  cell  bias  been  transformed  into  a 
tissue,  it  loses  its  power  of  undergoing  further  developement,  and  henoe 
the  phenomena  of  gemination  in  the  Tower  organisms  arise  from  the  £BCt» 
that  a  number  of  the  original  germinal  cdls  which  are  endowed  with  the 
spermatic  influence,  remain  untransformed  within  them.  Thus  the  buds 
of  a  plant  are  produced  from  the  central  pith,  which  consists  of  untrans- 
formed cells,  and  the  Poljrp  buds  spring  from  germinal  cells,  which  remain 
untransformed  within  the  body  of  the  parent.  The  more  cellular  a  plant 
or  an  animal  is,  the  greater  in  general  is  its  power  of  propagatiiu[  by 
gemmation,  for  the  germinal  capacity  of  the  cells  is  not  exhausted  by 
tneir  transformation. 

The  generative  organs  are  in  all  animals  the  last  to  attain  their  full 
developement.  In  man  they,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  pass 
through  states  resembling  the  permanent  forms  of  the  genital  organs  in 
the  lower  Tertebrate  animals,  and  gradually  rise  throush  the  £h,  the 
reptile,  and  the  bird,  to  the  mammal,  and  idtimately  to  uie  human  type. 
For  a  long  time  the  external  organs  of  generation  in  the  embryo  are  so 
alike  in  l^th  sexes,  that  they  are  undistinguishable ;  their  form  is  general 
to  both  male  and  female,  but  gradually  the  spectoZ  characters  of  the  sexes 
are  produced.  It  is  from  the  persistence  of  this  embryonic  similarity 
that  the  malformation  called  hermaphrodUism,  is  sometimes  occasioned. 
Developement  is  arrested  at  a  certain  stage,  by  some  cause  or  other,  and 
the  external  genitals  continue  to  present  the  characters  of  both  sexes. 
Several  very  curious  cases  of  such  hermaphroditispi  have  taken  place,  in 
which  the  individuals  have  passed  their  lives,  married,  and  been  received 
in  society,  as  belonging  to  a  different  sex  from  their  true  one ;  and  the 
mistake  has  in  some  cases  been  discovered  only  on  minute  investigation 
after  death.  Other  cases  have  occurred,  where  even  the  most  scientific 
men  were  totally  unable  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  sex  of  the  in- 
dividual, from  the  appearance  of  the  external  genital  organs  during  life. 
These  cases,  in  which  there  is  merely  an  arrest  of  developement  in  the 
external  organs,  are  called  4punotM  hermaphroditism;  but  it  is  doubted  whe- 
ther there  ever  was  a  case  of  true  hermaphroditism,  namely,  where  the 
essential  generative  organs,  the  testicles  and  ovaries,  were  fully  developed 
in  the  same  individual,  and  both  sperm  and  germ  cells  produced,  as  is  the 
case  in  hermaphrodite  animals,  as  the  oyster  or  snail,  or  in  monoecious 
plants. 

But  a  theory  has  lately  been  proposed,  and  received  by  many  of 
the  profoundest  anatomists,  that  in  truth  all  Hving  beings,  including 
man,  are  hermaphrodite.  This  deeply  interesting  view  is  supported  by 
many  facts  in  the  animated  world,  and  seems  consistent  with  the  fund- 
amental unity  of  type.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  lowest  plants  there 
seems  to  be  no  distinction  of  sex  between  the  conjugating  cells.  Both  of 
them  seem  to  have  the  same  reproductive  properties,  and  to  combine  in 
themselves  the  sperm  and  germ  power.  On  ascending  the  scale  we  find 
very  many  plants  and  animals  possessing  both  sets  of  sexual    organs, 

ome  of  them  self-fertilising  an4  others  not.    In  the  snail,  both  sets  of 
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organs  are  fully  dereloped,  but  a  double  lemal  oongreu  is  necessary  to 
impregnate  the  eggs.  Now  in  the  higher  animals,  including  man,  there 
is  ffreat  evidence  to  show  that  each  indiridual  is  really  hermaphrodite, 
and  possesses  both  sets  of  organs,  and  the  only  difference  in  this  respect 
between  them  and  the  snail  is,  that  one  set  of  organs  remains  mdi- 
mentary  and  undeveloped  in  eadi  sex.  Man  has  w  male  organs  folly 
developed  and  the  female  ones  in  a  rudimentary  state,  and  vice  versa. 
Thus,  the  clitoris  in  die  female  is  in  reality  the  male  penis.  In  the  em- 
bryo the  two  organs  are  so  alike,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable ;  but  the 
deTelopement  of  the  clitoris  is  arrested  at  an  early  stage,  so  that  it  remains 
small  and  imperforate,  while  the  penis  increases  in  size,  and  is  closed 
beneath  so  as  to  form  the  urinary  canal.  In  like  manner  the  womb  is 
represented  in  man  by  a  minute  cavity  called  the  8uuu  poadarit  in  the 
prostate  gland,  &c.  Thus,  according  to  this  view,  the  difference  of  sex  is 
rather  apparent  than  essential,  and  all  of  us  are  truly  hermaphrodite 
beings. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  interesting  subjects  of  ^oration  and  de- 
velopement,  some  singular  reflections  arise  on  considenng  these  wondrous 
phenomena. 

We  caU  each  human  being  a  distinct  individual,  because  he  has  been 
produced  by  an  act  of  generation,  and  lives  independently.  But  in  truth 
we  are  not  distinct  individuals.  Each  of  us  is  formed  of  a  part  of  his 
two  parents,  a  part  which  is  indeed  separated  from  them,  bat  which  once 
was  included  in  their  individuality.  Hence  we  are  merely  a  part  of  our 
parents,  largely  developed,  and  existing  independently ;  and  therefore,  a 
man  who  has  given  birth  to  children,  does  not  wholly  die  at  death,  but  a 
part  of  him  survives  in  his  offspring.  In  this  way,  man  is  in  a  manner 
immortal  on  this  earth.  Children  of  the  same  families  are  in  reality 
parts  of  the  same  parental  organisms ;  allied  to  each  other  something 
like  the  different  buds  on  a  tree,  or  different  polyps  on  a  compound  polyp 
stock,  except  that  they  spring  from  two  instead  of  one  parental  orga- 
nism, and  the  connection  between  them  has  been  cut  at  an  early  stage. 

But  the  whole  human  family,  whether  they  are  descended  from  a  sin- 
gle pair  of  first  parents,  or  from  many,  are  so  connected  together  by  in- 
termarriage, that  in  reality  they  form  one  great  consanguineous  whole. 
The  progenitors  of  all  of  us  have  at  some  time  or  other  formed  parts  of  the 
same  body.  Thus,  mankind  may  be  termed  one  great  composite  indivi- 
dual, instead  of  a  collection  of  individuals,  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the 
compound  poljrp.  We  form  an  organism,  whose  earlier  parts  are  dead, 
and  whose  life  is  ever  renewed  afresh  to  the  latest  posterity  by  the  re- 
union of  certain  of  its  component  parts. 

Following  the  same  train  of  thought  farther,  it  may  be  said  that  we 
are  in  the  same  way,  though  more  remotely,  connected  with  all  other 
living  beings,  and  form  with  them  one  great  individual ;  if  it  be  true, 
as  everything  loads  us  to  believe,  that  we  have  been  developed  in  con- 
tinuation with  them.  This  great  uniti/  of  life  should  serve  to  bind  us 
more  closely  to  our  fellow- men  and  to  all  living  things,  and  to  increase 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  between  the  different  races  and  individuals  of 
mankind.    However  widely  separated  by  time  and  circumstances,  we  are 
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in  reality  all  parts  of  the  same  being,  and  our  interests  are  indissolubly 
woven  together.  It  is  as  impossiUe  for  one  class  of  human  beings  to  be 
wretched  without  ultimately  affecting  the  nappiness  of  all  the  rest,  as  for 
one  organ  of  ^e  body  to  be  h>ng  diseued  without  involving  the  others. 

Another  interesting  reflection  connected  with  the  subject  of  genera- 
tion is,  that  every  chSd  must  include  in  itself  the  mingled  qualities  of  its 
two  parents.  Neither  parent  furnishes  alone,  the  embryo,  as  wa£  at  one 
time  believed,  but  botii  together,  by  the  union  of  the  sperm  and  germ 
cells.  Therefore  the  child  is  just  midway  between  the  parents,  and  can 
possess  no  quality  which  did  not  exist  in  them.  The  qualities  of  the  pa- 
rent, both  mental  and  bodily,  are  blended  together  in  the  child  so  as  to 
form  a  tiiird  being.  The  parental  characters  may  indeed  be  disguised, 
as  the  properties  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are,  when  they  combine  to 
form  water ;  but  still  they  must  be  there,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to 
trace  them. 

By  an  analytic  comparison  of  the  child  with  its  two  parents,  we  may 
gain  an  insight  into  the  laws,  just  as  definite  and  fixed  as  those  of  che- 
mistry, or  any  other  part  ctf  nfttnze,  according  to  which  two  sets  of  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  body  are  blended  together,  so  as  to  form  a  thitd.  If 
we  possess  any  prominent  gift  of  mind  or  body,  the  seeds  of  it  must  have 
existed  in  our  parents ;  and  wfaedier  we  inherit  a  good  or  a  bad  con- 
stitution, and  a  healthy  or  a  delicate  mind,  depends  entirely  on  them, 
subject  of  course  to  the  modifying  influence  of  circumstances.  It  is 
commonly  and  vaguely  said,  that  sudii  a  child  is  like  its  parents  and  such 
another  unlike ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  every  child  is  the  mingled  essence 
of  its  two  parents,  and  must,  if  we  look  deep  enough,  be  a  thorough  re- 
presentation of  them.  The  laws  of  hereditary  transmission,  and  of  the 
commixture  of  parental  properties  in  the  child,  are  as  yet  little  under- 
stood, but  are  a  most  important  province  for  investigation. 

Neither  is  it  yet  known  what  decides  the  sex ;  what  are  the  causes 
which  produce  at  one  time  a  male,  and  at  another  a  female.  Some  in- 
teresting experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  made  on  plants,  (and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  only  by  studying  the  problem  in  the  lowest  organ- 
isms, and  so  reducing  it  to  its  simplest  expression,  that  we  can  hope  to 
solve  it)  and  it  has  been  shown  that  in  some  monoecious  flowers,  male 
organs  alone  are  produced,  if  they  be  subjected  to  an  excessive  heat  with 
little  light ;  and  female  ones  alone,  if  these  conditions  be  reversed.  But 
with  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  sex  in  the  human  being,  nothing  cer- 
tain has  been  discovered. 

Having  thus  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  phemonena  of  generation  and 
developement,  I  proceed  to  that  which  I  believe  to  be  by  far  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  namely,  the 
diseases  of  the  generative  organs,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  evils  of 
poverty  and  hard  work.  I  shall  give  a  short  description  of  these  diseases, 
and  endeavour  to  trace  them  along  with  poverty  to  their  great  primary 
source. 

It  is  in  vain  to  treat  of  disease  as  a  separate  subject  in  the  manner  gen- 
erally pursued :  almost  all  j^revalent  diseases  depend  primarily  on  some 
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great  cause  operating  widely  throaghoat  our  society,  and  unless  they  are 
feraoad  to  this,  and  means  be  taken  to  remore  it,  they  cannot  possibly  be 
remedied  or  prerented.  There  is  not  a  better  instance  of  this  than  the 
sexual  diieases.  These  are  inseparably  bound  up,  as  will  appear  here- 
after, with  other  great  sodal  miseries ;  and  thus  the  researches  of  medi- 
due  are  so  thoroughly  interworen  with  those  of  political  economy,  that 
neither  icienoe  can  lead  to  any  good  result  without  the  other. 

It  ii  from  the  want  of  perception  of  the  dependence  of  these,  and  many 
other  diaeasee,  on  deeply  rooted  social  diflicnttics  and  errors,  that  so  little 
has  yet  been  done  to  prerent  them.  It  is  from  studying  disease  as  a  se- 
parate entity,  and  not  tracing  its  causes  far  enough  back,  by  which  its 
dependence  on  the  great  soci^  embarrassments,  and  its  inseparable  con- 
nection with  other  fields  of  inq[uiry  would  be  seen,  that  the  efforts  of 
medicine  are  so  frequently  frustrated.  It  is  not  by  endeaTOuring  to  cure 
indiridnals  merely  that  human  health  can  be  adranced ;  if  the  main- 
spring of  the  dieeasa  remain  hidden  and  unattended  to,  indiriduaJs  may 
indBed  be  coied,  hot  an  endless  soeeession  of  new  diseases  will  constantly 
^fiie  10  tiMl  the  health  of  the  raee  on  the  whole  win  make  no  adranee. 
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DISEASES 

OF  THE 

MALE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS 


It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  mankind  are  in  general  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  bodily  health,  and  the  penalties  or  rewards 
consequent  on  their  observance.  In  the  young  world,  it  was  long  the 
custom  to  leare  the  care  of  men's  spiritual  welfare  in  the  hands  of  a 
certain  class,  and  it  is  only  after  progressire  reformations,  that  we  can 
clearly  see  how  vain  it  is  for  us  to  trust  to  another,  in  matters  where  our 
own  knowledge  and  judgment  are  required. 

The  case  is  the  samrnow-a-days  with  man's  bodUy  welfare ;  he  is  too 
pre-occupied  by.other  pursuits,  to  pay  attention  to  this,  and  delirers 
himself  orer  in  health  and  sickness  to  the  guidance  of  chance  or  the 
physician,  a  passive  unreasoning  instrument. 

And  yet  but  little  reflection  is  needed  to  show  us,  that  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  spiritual  and  moral  matters,  our  own  knowledge  and  independent 
judgment  are  required  at  every  step  in  life ;  that  if  we  have  not  as  full 
a  knowledge  of  the  body  and  of  the  paths  to  physical  health  and  disease, 
as  of  the  mind  and  the  phenomena  of  its  virtues  and  vices,  our  life  is  the 
sport  of  chance,  and  our  brightest  hopes  are  all  liable  to  end  in  disap- 
pointment and  misery ;  that  no  mental  culture  or  moral  excellence  will 
avail  us,  if  we  are  borne  to  the  ground  by  bodily  disease.  The  laws  of 
our  body  will  not  be  neglected ;  tbey  demand  our  attention,  and  woe  to 
him  who  offends  against  them. 

Shall  we  then,  fike  our  ancestors,  be  content  to  remain  as  children,  on 
matters  of  such  infinite  importance  ?  It  is  said,  that  a  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing,  but  truly  none  at  all  is  still  more  dangerous,  and 
far  more  unpardonable.  Deeply  convinced  as  I  am,  that  there  is  no 
safety  for  man,  till  the  laws  that  regulate  our  bodily  health  and  disease 
be  as  well  known  to  all,  as  any  of  the  other  most  widely-spread  branches 
of  knowledge,  I  shall  endeavour  in  this  essay  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  a 
class  of  diseases,  perhaps  more  fatal  at  present  to  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  our  race  than  any  other,  and  also  from  their  peculiar  nature, 
if  possible,  less  understood  by  the  world  at  large. 

It  is  of  the  diseases  of  the  genital  organs  that  I  shall  speak,  to  which 
man  and  woman  are  most  liable  in  the  years  that  follow  puberty.  This 
is  probably  at  the  present  day  the  most  dangerous  period  of  life,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  year  or  two  of  existence ;  not  so  much  because 
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more  die  in  it,  bat  because  the  fbnndation  of  miny  ehronio  lingering  di- 
seises  is  thm  laid,  which  may  embitter  all  the  rest  of  lifis*s  cap. 

The  great  danM  of  the  period  arises  firom  the  fiict  of  the  genital 
orsans,  these  mii^ty  powers  tor  the  happiness  or  misery  of  each  indi- 
Yidoal,  tiien  ooinuiff  first  hito  play ;  and  from  the  lamentable  ignorance 
in  wluch  yoath,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  society,  is  planged,  as  to  the  laws 
of  these  organs.  There  is  no  sabjeet  at  present  on  which  sach  a  dense 
doad  of  isnoranoe,  prejadioe,  and  erery  fanperfeet  and  degrading  fiading, 
lies  brooding,  as  npon  the  genital  organs*  and  their  wMe  nature  and 
duties.  To  raise  this  Teil  of  obseurity  and  shame,  idiich  degradss  the 
sexual  part  of  man,  and  to  striTe  to  show,  by  the  lij^ts  whidi  modem 
research  has  thrown  upon  it,  the  simple  and  beantinil  natural  laws  to 
whidi  it  is  subjected,  like  oUkar  parts  of  the  economy,  shall  be  my  en- 
deavour in  this  essay.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  all  men  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  health,  as  has  been  so  admirably  dwelt  upcm 
in  some  late  popular  works  on  physiology ;  it  is  necessary  also  that  we 
i^ould  be  acQuainted  with  the  hiirtory  u  cKmom;  for  it  is  as  important 
that  we  should  be  aware  of  the  penalty  fta  breaking  a  law,  as  of  the 
reward  for  obeying  it. 

The  great  causes  of  the  dmdorable  ignorance  and  pr^udioe  which  pre- 
Tail  on  sexual  subjects  are,  first,  the  erroneous  moral  views  which  are 
entertained  regarding  them;  and,  secondly,  the  ideas  of  mystery  and 
shame  which  are  attired  to  them,  and  whkh  must  be  completely  over- 
come  throiu^out  sodety,  before  we  be  rescued  from  the  innumerable  evils 
that  overwhelm  mankind  at  present  from  their  diseases.  Mystery 
always  causes  ignorance,  which  is  of  itself  sin,  and  Uie  parent  of  sin ; 
and  therefore  every  one  of  us  should  seek  entirely  to  rid  ourselves  of  such 
feelings  on  sexual  subjects,  and  to  view  that  part  of  nature,  like  all  others, 
with  the  calm  and  reverential  spirit  that  the  pursuit  of  truth  de- 
mands. 


PUBERTY    IN    THE    MALE. 

This  period,  which  generally  occurs  about  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
is  accompanied  by  important  changes  in  thp  economy,  connected  with 
the  developement  of  the  senital  or  reproductive  organs.  Were  anatomy 
and  physiology  as  well  known  as  the  comparatively  unimportant  dead 
languaj^es,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  explain  to  any  one,  with  a  liberal 
education,  the  nature  of  these  changes.  They  consist  msinly,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  in  the  production  of  a  new  secretion,  called  the 
seminal  fluid,  by  the  testides,  and  the  simultaneous  nowth  of  the  gene- 
rative or^ns,  and  increase  of  strength  and  manhness  in  the  whole 
frame.  With  this  new  bodily  devdopement,  come  the  fresh  and  power- 
ful feelings  of  sexual  love,  and  the  young  man  is  impelled  to  new  energy 
of  thought  and  action. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  the  senses,  and  that  part  of  our  nature,  which 
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we  hsLTe  been  imbanpily  in  the  habit  of  regudmff  as  a  sort  of  dare  or 
r(^I  against  tlie  ouier  mortal  fiieaHies»  demand  their  free  scope ;  and 
if  these  animal  passioas  be  unheeded,  or  unreasonably  reprened,  the 
whole  organism  is  liable  to  beeome  ifiseased.  This  is  the  season  for 
youthful  gaiety,  and  the  amusements  in  "whidi  the  two  sexes  join  in 
friendly  imercouise ;  for  passionate  lore  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears, 
delists  and  griefr ;  in  short  for  that  part  of  our  experienoe,  whidi  we 
are  meant  to  draw  more  from  the  ezereise  of  the  passions,  than  from 
reflection.  '*  The  man  who  reflects  is  a  deprafed  animal,'*  said  Boussean; 
and  the  paradox,  howerer  exaggerated,  u  too  often  apj^icable  to  the 
youth  of  our  time,  premature^  enlMled  by  care  and  thought.  For 
OUT  country  is  sadly  deficient  in  those  amusements  so  necessary  for  the 
health  and  hi^ppiness  of  youth ;  too  frequently  the  free  and  joyous  com- 
munion which  should  prefail  between  the  two  sexes,  is  overawed  by  the 
asceticism  of  our  morality,  and  riirinks  into  morbid  sh3mess  and  bash- 
folness,  rendering  distajieful  the  most  agreeable  society.  How  con- 
stantly do  we  see  young  people,  poring  orer  books  tiO  they  become  mere 
thinking  machines ;  or  so  intensely  spiritual,  that  it  would  seem  they 
had  escaped  from  their  bodies ;  or  with  natural  tastes  so  peryerted,  that 
they  become  at  last  almost  incapaMe  of  Tigorous  manly  lore !  These 
evils  arise  from  mistaken  ideas  of  their  duties  to  themselres  and  to  their 
neighbours,  from  ignorance  of  the  great  sexual  laws,  whidi  I  diall  now 
«BMaTour  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  to  detain. 


LAWS  OF  THE  SEXUAL  ORGANS. 

One  physiological  law  of  supreme  importance  and  uniTersal  application 
in  our  constitution  is,  that  every  several  member  must,  in  order  to  be 
vigorous  and  healthy,  have  a  due  amount  of  exercise,  and  that  of  the 
normal  kind.  Thus  the  eye  must  have  light,  the  limbs  motion,  the 
intellect  reflection,  and  our  appetites  and  passions  their  normal  grati- 
fication, else  will  they  infallibly  become  enfeebled  and  diseased.  Either 
excessive  or  deficient  exercise  is  injurious ;  and  in  order  to  have  a  well- 
balanced  bodily  constitution,  (just  as  much  our  honor  and  our  duty,  as 
a  well-balanc«l  mind),  we  must  obey  this  law.  The  generative  organs 
are  subject  to  it  as  weU  as  every  oth^,  and  hence  we  shall  see  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  their  having  due  exercise  from  the  time  of  their  ma- 
turity, which  takes  place  at  puborty,  till  that  of  their  decline.  If  this 
be  n^ected,  they  will  be  enfeebled,  and  although  in  some  cases,  when 
other  parts  of  the  system  take  on  a  vicarious  action  for  .the  unexercised 
genital  organs,  according  to  another  admirable  physiological  law;  in 
other  words,  though,  by  directing  the  mind  to  otiier  thoughts  and  pur- 
suits, and  strengthening  the  frame  by  exercise,  (according  to  the  advice 
so  often  given  by  physicians  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  whose  health  is 
suJSTering  from  their  ungratified  sexual  appetites),  though  thus  in  some 
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oases  health  and  yigoor  may  appsrently  be  retained,  yet  it  is  compara- 
tircJy  rarely,  and  only  in  rery  tavoorable  circumstances,  that  this  will 
be  the  case ;  and  eren  in  these,  I  do  not  consider  the  health  perfect, 
where  one  organ  or  passion  acts  ricarionsly  for  another,  and  has  thereby 
double  work  to  do.  I  feel  conrinced,  that  when  we  have  a  far  higher 
standard  of  health  than  passes  current  in  the  present  sickly  state  of  our 
society,  such  deviations  f^om  it  will  not  be  permitted. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  genital  organs  be  excessively  exerdsod*  they 
vni  in  like  manner  become  enfeebled ;  lust  as  the  excessive  indulgence 
and  dwelling  on  tha  fseling  of  lore,  detracts  from  the  beaut¥  of  the 
moral  character ;  as  is  exemplified  in  some  amatory  poets,  ana  in  the 
dissipated  pleasure  hunters,  who  sacrifice  all  the  rest  of  their  nature  to 
this  one  passion. 

Further,  if  the  mode  of  their  exercise  be  not  the  normal  one,  the  con- 
sequences will  be  still  worse,  for  nature  allows  no  departure  from  her 
plan  with  impunity.  By  the  most  beautihU  and  deUeate  adjustment, 
she  has  so  united  our  health  and  happiness  to  the  nalual  and  normal 
mode  of  sexual  gratification,  that  we  oannot  depart  in  the  least  from 
it  without  being  injured,  lliis,  erery  one  will  understand  to  be  the  cast 
in  the  injurious  habks  of  lelf-poUatieD ;  but  H  is  nee  to  generally  nn- 
derstood,  that  even  in  sexual  interoowse,  the  sere  intense  and  genuine 
is  the  passion  felt*  the  more  will  ila  gralificitien  stioMslato  and  elevate 
mind  and  body.  Love  should  ba  renl  and  intenie»  firee  from  allfear  and 
suspicion,  in  order  to  produce  its  beet  eAMti  on  man.  When  mercenary 
or  clandestine,  in  which  case  the  adnd  it  nspideus,  solicitous,  or,  es- 
pecially on  the  female  side,  apathetic,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  normally 
indulged. 

I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  diseases  of  the  genital  organs  arising 
from  the  Ignorance  and  neglect  of  these  laws  ol  healthy  exeroise.  These 
constitute  a  most  important  class  of  diseases,  whk^i  may  be  named  the 
genital  diseases,  in  oontradistinetion  to  the  venereal  ones,  from  which 
they  are  totally  different.  The  former  arise  from  neglect  of  the  laws  ol 
healthy  exercise,  &o.,  and  are  not  infectious ;  whereas  the  latter  are  pro« 
nagated  by  contagion,  and  are  of  a  completely  different  nature. 


»• 


EVILS  OF  ABSTINENCE. 


It  is  most  unwise  to  suppose  that  our  chief  duty  with  regard  to  our 
appetites  and  passions  is  to  exercise  self-denial.  This  quality  is  far  from 
being  at  all  times  a  yirtue ;  it  is  quite  as  often  a  vice ;  and  it  should  by  no 
means  be  unconditionally  praised.  Every  natural  passion,  like  erery 
organ  of  the  body,  was  intended  to  haye  normal  exercise  and  gratification ; 
and  this  it  is  to  which  every  individual  and  society  at  large  should  as-> 
pire.  It  is  always  a  sign  of  imperfection  in  an  individual,  or  in  society, 
if  the  normal  requirements  of  all  their  members  be  not  duly  provided  for. 
At  present,  in  tms  country,  abstinence  or  self-denial  in  the  matter  of  sex- 
ual love  is  much  more  frequently  a  natural  vice  than  a  virtue ;  and  instead 
of  deserving  praise,  merits  condemnation,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  mode 
in  which  aU-just  nature  punishes  it.  Wherever  we  see  disease  following 
any  line  of  conduct,  we  may  be  certain  it  has  been  erroneous  and  sinful, 
for  nature  is  unerring.  Sexual  abstinence  is  frequently  attended  by  con- 
i^uences  not  one  whit  less  serious  than  sexusd  excess,  and  far  more 
insidious  and  dangerous,  as  they  are  not  so  generally  recognised.  While 
every  moralist  can  paint  in  all  its  horrors  the  evUs  of  excess,  how  few 
are  aware  that  the  reverse  of  the  picture  is  just  as  deplorable  to  the  im- 
partial and  instructed  eye ! 

The  younff  man  enters  on  the  period  of  puberty  with  an  imagination 

glowing  with  the  ideas  of  love  and  romance  he  has  read  of,  or  conceived  in 
is  own  visions  of  happiness,  and  all  these  receive  ten-fold  intensity  from 
the  stimulus  of  the  new  bodily  developement.  If  this  have  no  natural 
outlet,  the  consequences  may  be  most  fearful  and  deplorable.  Thrown 
upon  himself  by  the  asceticism  of  our  morality,  he  is  very  liable  to  con- 
tract the  habit  of  solitary  indulgence,  the  baneful  efifects  of  which  I 
shall  describe  under  the  head  of  the  cUnue  of  the  sexual  organs.  If  he 
do  not :  if,  persuaded  by  the  theoretically  received,  but  by  no  means 
generally  practised,  views  on  moral  subjects  which  surround  him,  he  ab- 
stain from  all  sexual  gratifications,  he  is  exposed  to  the  following  evils,  of 
which,  if  we  look  around  us,  we  may  see  too  many  examples.  Haunted 
by  amatory  ideas,  and  tormented  by  frequent  erections  of  the  sexual  or- 

gsins,  the  spirited  youth  wars  manfully  for  the  citadel  of  his  chastity ; 
e  takes  refuge  in  study,  in  severe  bodily  exercise,  in  platonics,  the  un- 
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nappy  one  r  and  reasons  on  loye  instead  of  feeling  it ;  and  perhaps  at  last 
is  so  nnfortonatelv  successful,  that  the  strong  sexual  passions  and  eree* 
tions  ranish  together.  But  not  with  impunity,  do  we  triumph  over  anr 
part  of  our  nature.  He  now  becomes  restless  and  dissatisfied,  he  loses  his 
serenity  and  active  .rigour  of  mind,  he  is  distracted  by  nervous  irritabilitv 
and  probably  dyspepsia,  that  frequent  attendant  on  mental  anxiety ;  weak 
and  exhausted,  h^  cannot  fix  his  attention  on  the  objaeta  he  would  wish 
to  studv ;  his  intellect,  formerly  vivid  and  elastic,  has  become  turbid  and 
sluggish,  and  instead  of  the  objective  and  impetuous  passions  of  youth,  he 
becomes  morbidly  sby  and-  bashful,  wrapping  himself  in  subjective  spe- 
culations, so  that  the  very  thought  of  woman's  society  is  often  distuteful 
to  him.  Poor  fellow!  is  this  the  result  of  his  imagined  good  conduct? 
Nay,  but  the  penalty  for  a  youth  unphysiologically  spent,  if  we  exunine 
into  the  cause  of  this  train  of  evils,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  the  enfeeble- 
ment  of  the  genital  organs  from  dUute^  besides  the  exceedingly  per- 
nicious efiect,  that  a  powerful  natural  passion  has  when  repressed  upon 
all  the  rest  of  the  mind.  Subject  to  the  frequent  excitement  of  erotic 
ideas,  the  genital  organs  have  been  denied  all  normad  exercise,  and  Uie 
eifects  of  this  are  now  manifest.  The  penis  may  be  shrunk  and  flabby,  tha 
testicles  soft,  and  even,  in  extreme  cases,  greatly  atrophied ;  the  erection^ 
which,  when  vigorous,  are  a  sign  of  power  in  the  organ,  have  in  groi7 
part  disappeared,  and  perhaps  involuntary  discharges  of  the  seminal  fluid 
have  been  established.  These  discharges,  when  they  occur  unfreauently 
and  in  a  healthy  person,  have  often  out  little  bad  effect  on  the  health, 
although  perhaps  they  should  always,  when  proceeding  from  abstinence,  be 
considered. as  a  warning  that  sexual  exercise  is  required;  they  occur  gen- 
orally  at  the  time  of  puberty,  as  a  sign  of  the  maturity  of  the  organs ; 
but  when  they  are  frequent,  proceeding  from  irritability  and  enfeeblement, 
and  acauire  a  morbid  habit  of  recurrence,  they  form  one  of  the  most  mis- 
erable oiseases  to  which  man  is  liable,  and  which  I  shall  describe  more 
fully  under  the  bead  of  spermatorrhoea. 

If  this  disease  be  established,  the  young  man  sinks  gradually  into  a 
gloomy  hypochondria,  an  invariable  attendant  in  a  greater  or  less  u«- 
gree,  on  any  seminal  weakness ;  he  begins  perhaps  a  system  of  mental 
analysis,  which  may  lead,  according  to  his  disposition,  to  a  hopeless 
scepticism,  or  to  a  religious  melancholy;  society  is  a  burden  to  him, 
and  the  love  of  his  friends  an  annoyance.  His  health  becomes  much  im- 
paired, all  the  symptoms  marking  nervous  weakness,  for  such  is  always 
tlie  effect  of  loss  of  the  seminal  fluid.  Night  brings  no  consolation 
after  the  gloomy  day,  for  he  lives  in  constant  dread  of  nocturnal  dis- 
charges of  semen,  which  weaken  him  so  much,  that  in  the  morning  he  feels 
as  if  bound  down  by  a  weight  to  his  couch.  He  goes  from  one  physican 
to  another,  but'  is  probably  rather  injured  than  benefited,  for  all  but 
the  natural  remedy,  namely,  sexual  connexion,  can  do  little  good,  and 
may  do  much  evil.  And  how  few  English  physicians  are  there,  who 
have  the  courage,  oven  if  they  have  the  knowledge,  to  prescribe,  nay  even 
to  tell  the  patient,  of  this  one  and  only  physiological  remedy !  No ;  overawed 
by  the  general  erroneous  moral  views  on  these  subjects,  they  shrink  from 
Ihoir  duty  of  asserting  the  sacredness  of  the  bodily  laws  in  opposition  to 
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all  preeoneeptions.  At  most,  perhaps,  some  more  scientific  physieiaB 
will  tell  the  imhappy  sufibrer  from  abstinence,  that  marriage  is  the  only 
tlung  for  him ;  hut  this  is  like  the  prospect  of  the  distant  shore  to  the 
drowning  man.  It  would  be  the  most  rash  and  immoral  act,  for  a 
man  hypochondriacal  and  impotent,  to  stake  another^s  fortunes,  as  well 
as  his  own,  on  so  uncertain  a  chance ;  were  it  even  possible  that  he 
should  change  his  robes  of  grief  for  a  marriage  garment,  in  so  sudden  a 
manner.  The  true  and  only  remedy  for  the  erifi  arising  from  abstinence, 
is  a  moderate  indulgence  in  sexual  intercourse,  together  with  the  freedom 
from  study,  exercise  and  amusements  in  the  open  air,  and  other  means  of 
satisfying  the  wants  of  our  animal  nature.  By  these  means,  if  the  disease 
hare  not  progressed  too  &r,  and  if  the  constitution  hare  not  been  tam- 

rBd  with  by  unnatural  remedies,  health  and  happiness  will  in  general 
soon  and  readily  restored.  Vigour  of  body  wUl  return  alons  with  a 
generous  self  confidence  and  manly  bearing,  without  which  youm  is  not 
Itself. 

It  may  be  objected  to  these  facts,  that  there  are  others,  who  remain 
strong  and  heiJthy,  though  they  be  rigorously  abstinent.  This  may  be 
true  m  some  cases,  where  the  constitution  is  strong,  the  temperament 
apt  Tory  erotic,  and  the  pursuits  not  of  too  sedentary,  indolent,  or  stn- 
Sons  a  nature.  But  there  is  nothing  that  leads  to  more  unphilosophical 
views,  than  thi&  idea,  that  what  one  man  may  do  witii  comparative 
impunity  is  equally  sale  for  another.  Complete  sexual  abstinence  is  in 
irery  case  un  evil,  and  more  especially  so  in  the  years  immediately  after 
puberty,  as  then  the  imagination  on  sexual  subjects  is  most  ytvid  and 
powerful  from  their  ooTolty,  and  also  from  the  instinctively  sensuous 
direction  of  that  part  of  life ;  in  after  years,  when  the  body  has  gained 
greater  firmness  of  fibre,  and  the  mind  more  sedateness  and  reflection, 
rspecially  if  the  sexual  passions  have  been  duly  and  naturally  gratified  in 
their  fitting  season,  the  injurious  effect  of  abstinence  is  not  so  great.  We 
may  observe  on  looking  around  us,  every  difiercnt  degree  of  its  evu  effects;  in 
some  young  men  it  may  proceed  to  the  extreme  results  I  have  mentioned 
above,  the  establishment  of  great  seminal  weakness,  and  total  loss  of 
energy  of  mind  and  body ;  while  in  the  majority  of  cases  but  minor  de- 
grees of  lassitude  of  body,  and  irritability,  depression,  and  sluggishness  of 
miud  will  be  produced,  a  benumbed  and  confused  state  of  the  mind  being 
a  very  frequent  and  characteristic  symptom ;  but  in  no  case  will  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  nature  of  a  man  who  is  rigorously  abstinent,  be  so  high 
as  it  should  be,  had  it  the  due  and  necessary  stimulus  of  moderate  sex- 
Tial  gratifications. 

What  prevents  this  certain  truth  from  being  acknowledged,  is  the  fact, 
that  all  but  married  love,  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  young  man  to  ob- 
tain, is  so  demded  by  the  commonly  received  moral  views  on  sexual  sub- 
jects, that  me  you£b  who  indulges  in  it,  is  necessarily  to  a  certain 
extent  degraded,  besides  running  great  risks  from  the  venereal  diseases, 
which  have  been  so  shamefully  neglected  and  looked  down  upon.  Hence 
the  young  man  is  placed  in  this  most  unhappy  dilemma ;  either  he  must 
be  abstinent,  and  in  so  doing  not  only  make  himsdf  wretched,  dissatisfied, 
OT  diseased,  by  the  repressing  of  the  most  powerful  passion,  on  the  due 
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regnlation  of  which  the  whole  of  hin  youth's  aud  manhood's  derelopemwi 
depends,  more  than  on  perhaps,  any-  thing  else  at  the  time,  but  idso  be 
false  to  his  duty,  and  the  principles  of  physical  religion,  which  enjoin  the 
duo  exercise  of  all  parts  of  his  body ;  or,  if  he  follow  the  dictates  of  hit 
nature,  he  has  to  indulge  in  an  intercourse  generally,  nay  inrariabiy,  of 
a  most  degraded  kind,  where  true  love,  honour,  openness,  and  sense  of 
right,  are  replaced  by  mercenary,  suspicious,  and  heartless  foolinn,  and 
the  obscure  seme  of  sin  and  degradanon ;  besides  this  he  runs  the  risk 
of  catching  renereal  complaints,  which  may  destroy  his  whole  life,  and 
which  from  their  nature,  mode  of  origin,  and  the  degrading  li^ht  in 
which  society  regards  them,  are  the  most  painful  and  bitter  of  all 
diseases. 

To  remedy  these  great  evils,  it  is  tlio  part  of  every  well-wisher  of  hip 
kind,  and  more  especially  of  all  the  youth,  to  endeavour  to  attain  a  (met 
knowledge  of  this  most  important  subject  in  its  physical  and  monX  aspectt« 
and  to  remove  the  mast  of  ignorance  and  secrecy  which  surrounds  it,  and 
to  which  so  many  have  been  sacrificed.  The  principle  which  should  le 
kept  steadily  in  view  is — that  a  doe  and  natural  amount  of  eieroiia  for 
the  osgans,  and  gratification  of  the  passions  connected  with  them,  should 
bo  aimed  at  for  every  individual  in  society ;  and  that  if  a  society  be  ao 
constituted,  that  this  cannot  bo  obtained,  there  mint  be  lomething  radi- 
cally defective  in  its  constitution,  which  we  should  seek  with  all  patience 
and  diligence  to  reotifr ;  that  abstinenoe  and  excess  are  alika  pernicious, 
and  that  an  individnal  it  eaually  culpable,  if  he  allow  mind  or  body  to  bo 
weakened  or  thrown  off  its  balance,  by  either  too  much  repressing  or  too 
much  indulging  these  natural  feelings  ;  and  that  the  ideal  of  a  ^ood  cha- 
actcr  is  as  little  possible,  with  the  exclusion  or  imperfect  exerciso  of  the 
sexual  passions,  as  of  any  other  natural  or  virtuous  quality. 

Hence,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  every  man,  who  has  not  a  due 
amount  of  sexual  exercise,  lives  a  life  of  natural  imperfection  and  sin ; 
and  he  can  never  be  certain  how  far  nature's  punitnment  for  this  will 
proceed  in  his  case.  I  am  well  aware  how  intricate  and  difficult  are 
many  of  the  social  questions,  which  are  involved  in  these  relations  of  th» 
flexes ;  but  such  questions  are  Incapable  of  solution  without  reference  to 
the  physical  lavrs  of  the  generative  orrans ;  and  nothing  but  confntion 
and  misery  can  arise  from  the  mysteru»us  way  in  which  these  subjects 
are  at  present  viewed.  The  youth  of  both  sexes  are  at  present  almost 
uniformly  suffering  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  the  evilt  eaused  by 
this  ignorance ;  the  female  sex  especially,  at  is  seen  in  the  matter  of  pros- 
titution, are  placed  in  the  most  appalling  and  heart-rending  position  of 
.degradation  and  misery,  in  which  any  clots  of  hnman  beisgt,  not  even 
excepting  the  slaves,  have  been  placed  in  the  world's  history ;  and  such 
evils  are  more  than  sufficient  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  moral 
views,  and  to  make  us  strive  in  every  possible  manner  to  gain  more  in- 
tight  into  so  important  a  subject. 
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The  evil  effect^  of  excessiTe  Tenereai  indulgence  are  not  so  often  tnei 
with  among  us  as  those  of  abstinence  or  abuse.  The  reason  is,  that  there 
are  many  natural  checks  on  eicessive  sexual  intercourse,  which  do  not 
exist  in  solitary  indulgence.  Besides  this,  any  abnormal  gratification  of 
the  sexual  passions  is  much  more  dangerous  both  physically  and  morally, 
than  the  natural  one. 

Venereal  excesses  arise  in  many  cases  more  from  ignorance  and  impru- 
dence, than  from  confirmed  sensuality.  There  is  nothing  perhaps,  in 
which  constitutions  differ  more,  than  in  the  amount  of  sexual  exercise 
they  can  severally  bear.  Among  men  we  shall  find  every  degree  of  differ- 
ence in  this  respect,  from  those  of  exceedingly  erotic  temperament  and 
powerful  frame,  like  the  extreme  case  of  a  Greek  mentioned  in  M.  Lalle- 
mand's  work  on  spermatorrhoea,  who  for  years  indulged  in  sexual  con- 
nection on  an  average  fourteen  times  a  day,  to  those  who  are  injured  by 
indulging  oftener  than  once,  or  at  most  twice,  a  week.  The  cause  of 
this  (Sfference  lies,  first,  in  the  nervous  temperament ;  those  who  are  of 
nn  erotic  disposition  being  caeieris  paribus,  more  capable  of,  and  less  in- 
jured by  immoderate  venereal  indulgences  than  the  more  lymphatic  ;  also 
in  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  muscular  developement ;  and  also  to  a 
great  degree  on  men's  habits  of  life.  Those  who  take  plenty  of  exercise 
in  the  country  air  and  live  well,  are  less  subject  to  injury  from  frequent 
venereal  indulgence,  than  the  studious  or  indolent.  Nothing  seems  to 
have  greater  influence  in  weakening  sexual  power  than  overwork  of  the 
brain.  The  student  is  therefore  liable  to  suffer  from  slight  excesses,  which 
would  bo  unfelt  by  one  of  more  healthy  pursuits.  In  this  matter,  as  in 
all  other  physical  gratifications,  we  must  sedulously  bear  in  mind,  that  a 
greater  indulgence  demands  from  us  greater  exertions  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  the  constitution.  Thus  if  a  man  drink,  smoke,  or  exercise  his 
brain,  or  his  sexual  organs,  to  a  great  extent,  he  will  infallibly  become  ex- 
hausted and  diseased,  unless  he  at  the  same  time  take  plenty  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  live  otherwise  a  healthy  life. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  rule  in  a  matter,  in  which 
different  constitutions  vary  so  much,  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that 
about  twice  a  week  is  the  average  amount  of  sexual  intercourse  of  which 
tk:  aaiority  of  those  who  live  in  towns  arc  ascrmancntly  capable,  without 


injary ;  while  for  the  dniioate,  onoe  a  week,  or  eren  less,  may  often  be  suffi- 
cient. Bat  each  indiTidaal  should  be  guided  by  his  own  sensations ;  and 
whenerer  he  feels  at  all  ezhanited  or  enerrated  by  sexual  indulflencet,  b« 
should  recoffuise  that  he  has  exceeded  his  natural  powers,  and  practise 
greater  mooeration.  Excesses  are  often  committed  from  ignorance  of  tie 
amount  of  sexiial  intercourse  which  the  constitution  can  b«ir ;  as  well  a;t 
from  the  desire  to  please*,  and  not  to  appear  deficient  in  what  is  justly  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  manly  Tigour ;  but  no  man  should  allow  himself  to  be 
tempted  to  exceed  his  true  powers  by  such  feelings,  nor  should  any  woman 
permit  so  dangerous  an  error.  A  great  deal  of  mischief  is  done  by  two 
persons  of  unequal  constitutions  being  matched  together,  as  is  so  frequently 
seen  in  married  Ufe.  Here  the  wife  either  exhausts  the  husband,  or  the 
husband  the  wife,  the  weaker  party  being  constantly  tempted  to  exceed 
their  strength.  This  shows  us,  that  in  ul  sexual  relations,  as  in  the  other 
relations  of  life,  we  should  have  a  careful  consideration  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  others,  as  well  as  of  ourselres,  and  never  allow  our  partner 
to  oTortask  his  or  her  energies  for  our  «owa  gratification.  It  is  not  so 
much  from  selfishness  that  such  a  mistake  is  made,  as  from  ignorance, 
and  still  more  from  the  lamentable  morbid  delicacy,  which  prevails  on 
sexual  matters,  and  which  prerents  all  open  and  rational  couTersatioa 
on  them,  even  between  those  who  hare  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
each  other. 

Those  who  are  most  freqaently  found  to  sufiw  from  venereal  excesses  are 
young  married  couples,  especially  if  they  be  of  weak  constitutions,  and 
excitable  temperament ;  young  men  of  very  dissipated  habits ;  and  those 
who  are  at  the  same  time,  hard  students.  The  efiects  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  abstinence — namely,  increasing  weakness,  nervous  irritability, 
loss  of  appetite,  impaired  digestion,  hypochondria  and  disgust  with  life, 
and  distaste  for  female  society ;  mental  irresolution  and  enfeeblement, 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  nervous  exhaustion,  which  may  well  be  expect- 
ed to  follow  the  lavish  expenditure  of  a  fluid  so  vitally  important  as  the 
semen.  A  weakness  of  the  genital  organs  is  here  also  prcduced,  and  in- 
voluntary seminal  discharges  may  be  established,  which  will  reduce  the 
patient  to  the  last  degree  of  wretchedness.  Besides  this,  the  moral  cha- 
racter, in  the  very  sensual  and  dissipated,  becomes  selfisli,  and  in  many 
other  respects  most  imperfect  and  lamentable ;  results  which  we  should 
endeavour  to  remedy  by  training  the  mind  to  self-denial,  exercise  in  other 
directions,  and  the  noble  aspiration  for  the  happiness  of  others  equally 
with  their  own ;  just  as  in  the  opposite  case  of  abstinence,  we  had  to  urge 
attention  to  the  gratification  of  the  sensual  passions,  as  constituting 
no  less  important  a  duty. 

As  for  the  treatment  of  disease  from  excesses,  if  the  case  be  a  slight  one, 
and  the  result  of  ignorance,  the  individual  should  be  warned  to  &  more 
moderate,  to  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  shower  bath,  and  other 
means  of  strengthening  the  constitution ;  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  give 
himself  up  so  much  to  the  relaxing  and  effeminating  feelinss  of  love  and 
sexual  pleasures,  which  never  fail,  when  too  much  indulffed  in,  to  detract 
from  the  beauty  and  health  of  the  whole  character.  It  is  from  being 
too  exclusively  devoted  to  these  feelings,  that  southern  and  orientsu 
nations,  amatory  poets,  and  also  many  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes  with 
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^9en  and  mignlified  passwns,  low  the  faauij  and  force  of  their  charac- 
ter; that  haaay  ana  effemiBaqr  have  erept  in  and  spoiled  the  cirili- 
zation  of  so  many  lofty  empires.  The  troe  prnicq^  is,  that  all  parts  of 
our  being  should  be  afike  tely  emtised ;  that  none  shonld  be  either  too 
nnich  repressed,  or  too  ffommcntly  inAdged ;  and  this  balance  of  cha- 
racter is  idiat  we  dioQid  Wire  to  attain. 

We  shall  not  in  general  BSf«  aearly  so  nrndi  diffiedky  in  dieddng 
excess  in  thiscase,  as  in  that  of  s(dittiry  indidgeBoe ;  for,asSoii8seaa8ay8 
in  his  £mil]^^Sholllds•t  thou  ftfl  into  tiwudumpy  habit  of  self-polhi- 
tion,  my  poor  EmiBe,  I  would  pity  thee ;  bat  I  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment ;  I  wonld  bring  thee  at  onee  to  knew  woman's  society,  wdl  aware 
that  it  is  fiur  easier  to  detach  Ihee  from  her,  than  from  thysdf/*  This, 
as  win  be  seen  hefeafrer,  is  the  heigfat  of  seienee  on  the  subject. 

Bat  if  the  case  have  preeteded  fur,  we  nay  ha^  to  deal  with  the  most 
aggraTatedfonn  of  seminal  weahness.  Thepatientmay  hayein^ontary 
floctnmal,  or,  still  worse,  ffinmal  gsehaig^s.  In  Ihia  ease  it  will  be  re- 
quisite to  leeort  to  powerfoliemeAes.  Caatwization  of  tiie  prostatic  por- 
tion of  the  nrethra,  over  the  mootilit  of  the  ejaeolatory  dncts,  has  been 
foond  by  11.  TAllemand  Tsry  servieeaUe  In  sodi  eases,  bat  it  shoald  not 
be  done  till  other  hysienie  means  hare  fiifled ;  and,  as  M.  LaOemand  ex- 
pressly caodons  as,  it  shoald  not  be  iq;ipHed  mote  than  twice  in  the  same 
ease,  as  this  will  shew  the  benefit  it  is  capable  of  doing.  Bat  it  is  an  in- 
finite pity,  that  the  dkease  shoald  be  allowed  in  any  ease  to  proeeed  so 
fu  micheelced ;  for,  if  they  only  knew  their  My,  few  would  be  so  foolish 
OT  onrestrained  as  to  risk  all  their  hopei  ia  lifii  in  ^  headlong  parsoift 
of  one  sensoal  enjoyment. 


8' 
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I  ooscB  now  to  consider  one  of  the  most  serions  and  frequent  eanfes  of 
disease  in  youth ;  one  which  miDS  more  constitutions  than  enters  into 
the  conception  of  the  uninstrueted.    Any  one  who  reads  H.  Lallemand'B 
work  will  see,  that  hy  far  the  majority  of  the  worst  cases  of  seminal 
weakness  are  owing  to  this  cause.    Its  evil  efibots  are  confined  to  no 
one  class,  hut  are  found  in  all  ranks  of  society ;  and  there  are  few  rocks, 
on  which  the  health  of  more  indiriduals  is  wrecked.    The  unfortunate 
habit  of  solitary  indulgence  or  masturbation,  is  frequently  contracted 
at  sdiools  or  elsewhere,  and  often  adopted  more  out  of  sport  or  ignorance 
of  the  consequences  it  may  lead  to,  than  from  any  more  serious  purpose. 
However,  the  habit  sprows  on  the  young  man,  and  if  he  be  not  diverted 
from  it,  may  graduiuly  master  his  powers  of  mind  and  become  almost 
irresistible.    Some  of  the  cases  given  by  M.  Lallemand  show  the  sur- 
prising extent  to  which  this  practice  may  be  carried ;  some  of  his  pa- 
tients owned,  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  exciting  seminal  emis- 
sions from  ten  to  twenty  times  daily,  and  this  durinff  a  long  period  of  time. 
In  others,  a  fkr  more  moderate  indulgence  soon  Drought  on  the  worst 
results ;  for  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  venereal  excesses,  different  consti* 
tutions  will  be  very  differently  effected.    Hence,  of  those  who  acqi<-fe 
the  habit,  some  may  escape  with  little  injury,  while  others  may  brk^ 
on  the  most  intractable  seminal  disease,  which  will  prostrate  their  powers. 
Those  who  are  most  likely  to  suffer,  are  young  men  of  a  i^y  and  retiring 
disposition,  whose  bashfulness  prevents  them  from  stepping  across  the 
gulph,  which  in  this  country  separates  the  sexes.    Others  of  a  more 
forward  character,  though  they  may  for  a  while  indulge  in  the  practice 
(which,  were  die  truth  known,  probably  few  men  have  not  done  more 
or  less)  yet  soon  relinquish  it,  for  ihe  more  natural  and  infinitely  more 
desirable  sexual  intercourse,  and  thus  any  injury  they  may  have  done 
themselves  is  soon  corrected. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  shy  or  studious  youth,  or  the  sensualist,  wb» 
is  too  absorbed  in  the  purstiit  of  his  new  pleasure  to  think  of  any  other 
consideration,  the  habit,  once  formed,  has  a  great  tendency  to  increase. 
The  more  it  is  indulged,  the  weaker  does  the  will  become,  and  the  more 
perverted  the  imagination ;  the  shyness  increases  to  a  morbid  degree,  and 
indeed  this  great  irresolution  and  timidity  is  one  of  the  most  navkt4 
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signs  of  the  ezisteDce  of  the  practice.    After  it  has  been  continued  for 
a  length  of  time,  proportioned  to  the  frequency  of  its  repetition,  and 
the  strength  of  the  individnal,  the  powers  of  the  constitution  begin  gra- 
dually, or  sometimes  suddenly,  to  break  down.    All  the  symptoms  of 
exhaustion  and  debility,  which  have  already  been  described,  as  conse- 
quent on  seminal  weakness,  appear.     Nocturnal,  and   in  the  further 
progress  of  the  complaint,  diuriuU  involuntary  seminal  losses  take  place. 
The  countenance  often  becomes  pale  and  wan,  the  sight  weak,  the  frame 
emaciated,  and  the  whole  nervous,  system  much  enfeebled.    Incapacity 
for  study  or  any  mental  exertion,  gradually  comes  on,  and  may  proceed 
in  extreme  cases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  border  on  idiocy.    M.  Lallemand 
gives  several  cases,  where  idiocy  or  insanity  was  produced,  by  the  long 
continued  practice  of  this  habit.    The  moral  effects  are  as  striking  as 
the  physical.    Morbid  shyness  and  timidity,  especially  in  female  society, 
is  one  of  the  most  frequent  effects,  and  is  much  more  marked  in  these 
cases  than  in  weakness  resulting  from  abstinence  or  excess.    The  pa-      i 
tient  looks  like  one  conscious  of  some  secret  shame.    Poor  fellow !  this    / 
very  dread,  so  uncalled  for,  of  the  judgment  of  the  rest  of  ns  fallible  / J 
mortals,  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  his  emerging  from  the  slougl^V 
of  despond.     There  are  of  course  many  also  of  bolder  disposition,  in  / 
whom  this  shyness  is  not  so  marked. 

All  these  symptoms  are  connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  the  enfce- 
blement  of  the  genital  organs  from  abwe^  and  the  consequent  involuntary 
discharges  of  the  seminsd  fluid.  This  is  probably  the  first  thing  to  ex- 
cite the  youth's  attention  and  alarm,  at  the  consequences  of  his  acts. 
Awakened  from  his  sickly  joys  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  nightly  pol- 
lutions, (which  I  shall  describe  more  fully  under  the  head  of  sperma- 
torrhcea),  he  is  horror-struck  at  finding  himself  entangled  in  the  net  of 
disease.  His  imagination  heightens  tenfold  his  real  &nger ;  and  when 
he  finds  that  his  strength  daily  decreases  under  this  fatal  drain,  and 
that  nothing  he  can  do  will  arrest  it,  he  at  lencth  resorts  to  medical 
advice,  overcome  by  shame  at  his  confession,  which  he  thinks  will  sound 
dreadful  to  the  medical  ear.  Did  he  but  know  how  little  the  physician, 
who  has  seen  the  worst  that  disease  and  rashness  can  do,  thinks  of  judging 
either  his  boyish  folly  or  his  complaint  too  seriously.  Lucky  is  he 
if  his  tale  come  to  the  kindly  ear  of  a  benevolent  and  skilful  man,  whose 
object  will  be  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  his  bleeding  conscience,  and  cure 
his  malady,  and  not  to  the  advertising  and  generally  ignorant  empiric, 
who  builds  his  fortunes  on  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-being|i. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  medicine  and  mankind,  that  so  important  a  class 
of  diseases,  as  those  of  the  genital  organs,  have  become  the  trade  and 
speculation  of  unscientific  men,  because  forsooth  they  are  looked  upon 
unfavourably  by  society,  and  even  by  some  of  our  own  profession.  Until 
this  class  of  diseases  receive  due  respect  from  all,  and  till  no  greater 
blame  attach  to  them,  than  to  any  other  violation  of  natural  laws  and 
consequent  disease,  so  long  shall  we  be  disgusted  by  the  degrading  ad- 
vertisements of  *' silent  friends,"  *^*  cures  for  certain  diseases,"  &c.,  in 
reading  which  one's  breast  glows  with  indignation  and  sorrow,  or,  if  he 
be  a  sufferer  from  these  miserable  diseases,  sinks  to  the  dust  in  huml- 
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liation.  The  very  existence  of  these  degrading  adrertitements  thoir^ 
the  erroneous  mode  in  which  the  sexual  organs  and  their  diseases  are 
regarded ;  and  it  is  not  the  empiric  on  whom  the  real  blame  for  thorn 
should  rest,  but  the  spurious  delicacy  which  malces  a  mystery  of  alt 
these  subjects,  and  thus  ineritably  consigns  them  to  the  destructire  and 
mercenary  treatment  of  this  body  of  men.  Is  not  the  misery  entaUad 
by  these  complaints  desolating  enough,  without  the  consciousness  of  the 
reproaches  or  contempt  of  our  fellows,  instead  of  their  heart-felt  pity? 
What  generous  mind  does  not  feel  the  beauty  of  M.  Lallemand's  remaric, 
"  Instead  of  blaming  these  unfortunates,  ought  we  not  rather  to  pity,, 
and  still  more  to  reUero  them?"  Let  us  go  yet  a  step  further  in  the 
path  of  the  true  physician,  acknowledging  it  as  our  principle,  ever 
to  rerercnce  and  lore  erery  human  being,  totally  irrespect^  of  his 
actions ;  and  in  all  cases  not  to  seek  to  hate  or  reproacn,  far  less  to 
despise  any,  but  rather  to  love  and  benefit  tiiem  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power.  There  is  no  subject  in  which  these  beautiful  principles  of  the 
true  physician  are  so  lost  sight  of  by  the  world,  as  in  all  sexual  matters ; 

hoerer  offends  against  any  law  of  the  prevailing  moral  code,  bow- 
little .  grounded  on  truth,  or  however  much  his  errors  may  have 
beeli  owing,,  as  in  this  matter  of  self-pollution,  to  the  unnatural  strict- 
ness of  the  code  itself,  is  visited  by  a  shower  of  contempt,  hatred,  and 
all  evil  passions :  whenever  any  one  ventures  to  dispute  the  moral  code, 
society  treats  him  worse  than  a  do^ ;  in  short  there  is  perhaps  no  subject 
at  present,  the  very  mention  of  which  rouses  such  a  host  of  prejudices, 
and  so  completely  deprives  a  man  of  his  usual  moderation  and  commou 
sense,  as  the  sexual  one. 

But  such  a  state  of  things  has  lasted  too  long  and  cannot  continue  ; 
too  many  of  us  have  deeply  suffered,  and  keenly  feel  the  degradation 
caused  to  mankind  by  so  scandalous  a  treatment  of  a  subject  so  near 
to  its  deepest  interests ;  and  it  would  be  desirable  that  those  who  en- 
tertain truer  and  more  rational  views  on  sexual  matters,  should  ener- 
getically strive  to  introduce  a  better  and  happier  state  of  things  than 
now  exists.  Times  have  changed  since  the  so-called  animal  passions 
endangered  by  their  excesses  tne  other  parts  of* man's  nature,  when 
the  sympathies  and  exertions  of  the  physicians  of  mankind  were  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  ttie  latter ;  at  the  present  day,  it  is  our  sensual 
part  which  is  unduly  repressed,  and  thus  must  philanthrophy  change  its 
aspect.  It  is  amazing,  how  little  general  philanthropy  has  yet  done 
for  these  sexual  diseases,  or  indeed  for  any  disease ;  and  yet  what  spec- 
tacle is  more  deplorable,  than  the  noble  spirit  of  man  wallowing  in  the 
gdph  of  misery,  into  which  these  and  the  numberkia  other  fleshly  ills 
plunge  him!  He  who  has  known  the  depths  of  physical  impotence 
or  agony,  feels  how  slight  in  comparison  seems  to  Um  all  purely  mental 
suffering.  I  would  not  enlarge  so  much  on  these  Uiings,  were  it  not 
in  this  essay,  my  earnest  purpose  as  much  to  prevent  disease,  as  to 
describe  its  nature  and  cure.  And  how  shall  disease  be  >  prevented, 
unless  all  of  us  become  keenly  alive  to  its  Infinite  evil  and  misery,  and 
learn  to  sympathise  as  profoundly  in  physical  as  in  moral  suffering  ? 

Nothing  has  done  more  harm  to  medicine  and  to  humanity,  than  the 
low  and  grovelling  ideas  attached  most  irreverently  to  some  parts  of  the  hu« 
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man  body,  and  especially  to  the  organs  of  which  I  am  treatmg,  and  the 
excretory  organs.  Unhappy  mortals,  it  pleases  ns  to  make  a  jest  or  a 
mystery  of  these  parts  of  oui  frame  smd  tneir  necessities.  We  would  be 
purely  spiritual  and  soar  above  these  bodily  indecencies,  and  striye  if  we 
can  to  forget  them.  But  they  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  all  our  folly  re- 
turns on  our  own  heads.  If  we  do  not  reyerence  and  study  them,  and 
their  laws,  exactly  as  much  as  any  other  parts,  our  sufferings  will  surely 
teach  us  our  neglect.  The  one  great  rem^y  for  this,  is  to  make  anatomy 
and  physiology  as.  well  known  to  all  men  and  women,  as  any  other 
branch  of  necessary  knowledge.  Then  will  the  mystery,  shame,  and  dis- 
gust, disappear  before  the  most  perfect,  and  in  all  its  pmrts  equally  beautiful, 
type  of  material  organisation ;  and  the  mind,  ever  degraded  by  mystery 
and  ignorance,  lose  its  morbid  feelings  in  the  clear  light  of  truth.  With- 
out the  hope  that  these  changes  will  ere  long  be  effected,  .how  could  we 
behold,  without  a  feeling  of  despair,  victim  after  victim  perishing  of  the 
same  disease,  through  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  cause  ? 

The  disease  before  us — ^namely,  self-pollution,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
examples  of  this  ignorance.  Who  is  there  to  warn  the  youth  against  this 
habit,  and  to  instruct  him  in  the  laws  of  his  sexual  nature?  Society 
stands  aloof  with  the  air  of  offended  purity ;  the  subject  is  an  interdicted 
one,  even  to  family  confidence ;  the  youth  is  thus  left  to  his  own  devices 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  way  to  guide  this  new  power,  which,  at  that 
time  of  life,  sways,  and  was  meant  to  sway  the  wiiole  being,  more  absolutely 
than  almost  any  other  feeling;  and  uius  are  thousands xoined  with- 
out a  hand  being  stretched  out  to  save  them. 

The  true  and  only  preventive  means  for  this  most  ruinous  habit,  is  to 
instruct  youth  in  the  laws  of  the  genital  organs,  and  to  alter  the  strict- 
ness of  the  moral  code ;  of  which  subject  I  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter. 
As  long  as  the  present  rigorous  sexual  code  continues,  so  long  will  the 
whole  of  our  youth  of  both  sexes  be  liable  to  this  disease,  along  with  the 
other  genital  and  venereal  complaints.  Masturbation  is  practised  only 
because  the  natural  sexual  intercourse  cannot  be  attaint,  or  because 
its  attainment  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  Were  it  readily  attainable 
without  the  danger  of  disease  and  the  degradation  of  illicit  intercourse, 
masturbation  would  rarely  if  ever  be  resorted  to,  and  one  of  the  most 
fearful  and  prevalent  causes  of  disease,  moral  and  physical,  eradi- 
cated. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  the  evils  arising  from  mas- 
turbation. It  is  in  vain  to  seek  to  cure  such  a  patient,  when  once  semi- 
nal weakness  has  been  established,  without  natural  sexual  exercise..  In 
this  disease  it  is  doubly  requisite,  not  only  to  give  a  healthy  exercise  to 
the  enfeebled  parts,  but  to  prevent  a  morbid  one ;  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  even  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  where  the  patient^  will  is  still 
powerful,  and  the  beauty  of  his  character  but  little  obscured,  he  will  not 
long  be  able  to  r^ist  entirely,  but  unless  a  natural  outlet  be  given  for  his 

fassions,  he  will  sooner  or  later  recur  in  some  degree  to  his  former  habits, 
t  is  not  enough  that  he  be  informed  of  the  true  physiological  reme(jy, 
but  the  necessity  and  natural  duty  of  it  should  be  impressed  upon  him  ; 
will  otherwise   most  frequently  be  deterred  from  using  it,  either 
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by  bashfolness,  irroioloHon,  or  fear  of  contracting  diaeafe.  There  are 
some  physicians,  who,  convinced  by  M.  Lallemand's  eloqoent  demon- 
stration of  the  necessity  of  this  remedy  in  snch  a  complaint,  mention 
it  indeed  to  the  patient,  bnt  in  so  careless  and  unimpressire  a  way 
(as  if  they  were  {^hamed  of  their  adrioe,  or  made  a  Jest  of  the  matter,) 
that  the  patient  never  adopts  it ;  and  indeed  it  is  evident,  that  in  the 
existing  sexoal  circumstances  of  onr  society,  ^eremost  always  exist  con- 
siderable obstacles  to  its  adoption. 

If  there  be  much  seminal  weakness  present,  sexnal  interconrse  should 
at  first  be  moderate,  according  to  the  universal  law  for  the  exercise  of 
weakened  organs ;  but  afterwards,  with  progressing  health,  its  frequency 
may  be  increased.  In  this  way,  attending  meanwhile  to  the  general 
health,  by  exercise,  bathing  &c.,  the  symptoms  of  debility  will  gradually 
dissappear.  The  gloomy  hypochondria  and  mental  confusion  will  rise,  like 
mist,  from  the  brain  *,  the  sexual  appetites  and  erections  will  become  more 
powerful;  the  involuntary  seminad  discharges  cease;  the  patient  will 
rcffain  his  health,  spirits,  and  self-confidence ;  his  perverted  imagination 
will  be  corrected,  and  he  will  again  bedn  to  take  pleasure  in  the  bean- 
tiful  world,  and  in  the  society  of  mankwd.  There  is  no  more  interesting 
mental  phenomenon,  than  this  sradoal  and  steady  progress  from  tto 
depth  of  gloom,  to  the  healthy  light  of  day,  imder  means  so  simple  and 
natural.  The  cure,  if  the  disuse  have  gone  far,  may  be  slow,  and 
almost  imperceptible  in  its  gradations,  and  from  two  or  three  months, 
to  a  year,  may  be  required.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  in  some  cases,  when 
the  constitution  has  suffered  severely,  that  a  restoration  to  health,  as 
perfect  as  before,  will  be  obtained ;  but  whatever  dregs  of  nervous  weak- 
ness may  remain,  the  patient  will  still  be  inexpressibly  thankful  for  the 
blessed  change. 

There  are  many  adjuncts  to  the  treatment  of  this  complaint ;  such  as  in 
some  very  bad  cases,  cauterization  of  the  urethra,  the  occasional  passage  of 
a  bougie  to  strengthen  the  canal,  and  other  matters  connected  with  diet 
and  regimen  ;  but  these  I  shall  describe  more  fully  under  the  head  of 
spcrmatorrhcea,  and  they  are  all  subsidiary  to  the  main  part  of  the  treat- 
ment, sexual  intercourse,  to  which  they  should  be  merely  preparations 
or  accessories.  I  shall  end  the  description  of  this  disease  with  a  case  which 
occurred  under  my  own  observation,  and  which  is  full  of  instmetioB  on 
many  points. 

A  young  man  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  active,  studious,  and  erotic 
disposition,  but;  of  almost  feminine  bashfulness,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
this  country,  discovered  by  chance  the  practice  of  self-indiUgence. 
Delighted  with  this  easy  mode  of  satisfying  his  passions,  which  hsul  for 
a  long  time  been  the  source  of  unrest  and  torment  to  his  vivid  ima- 
gmation,  he  indulged  in  it,  being  in  the  haMt  of  exciting  two  or  three 
discharges  daily,  for  the  space  of  about  a  year.  During  this  time  he  was 
studying  at  college,  and  with  distinguished  success.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  began  to  feel  his  health  declining ;  he  grew  rather  weak,  his 
bowels  became  constipated,  and  involuntary  discharges  of  semen  began  to 
appear  in  the  night,  durins  sleep.  His  ezofted  imagination  and  ignorance 
of  bodily  disease  at  once  filled  him  with  terror  at  these  symptoms.    He 
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read  an  artide-oa  Onanism  in  the  Encydopeedia,  written  by  some  anti- 
quated horror-monger,  and  of  course  applied  all  the  extreme  effects  of  this 
disease  to  his  own  case.  He,  the  favonrite  of  fortune,  loved  and  admired 
by  all,  iixe  centre  of  so  much  hope  and  promise,  to  be  threatened  with  an 
abyss  of  wretchedness  and  degradation,  where  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
world  had  a  right  to  revile  and  despise  him !  Poor  fellow,  that  glance 
let  him  far  down  into  the  depths  of  human  woe! 

He  was  not  so  careless  or  ienorant,  notwithstanding  all  his  shame,  as 
to  let  himself  waste  away,  under  thisseminal  drain,  which  none  of  his 
own  endeavours  had  the  least  effect  in  checking,  without  seeking  advice ; 
so  he  consulted,  with  tears  of  fear  and  shame,  a  medical  friend,  who 
quieted  him  by  telling  him  his  complaint  was  a  common  one,  trifling,  and 
easily  curable;  and  in  fact  by  applyioff  some  counter-irritant  oint- 
ment, and  a  course  of  tonic  medicines,  he  did  succeed  in  stopping  the 
discharges. 

How  different  would  his  future  fate  have  been,  had  the  true  physio- 
logical remedy  of  sexual  intercourse  been  at  that  time  applied !  Then 
would  the  matter  have  indeed  been  a  trifle  and  rapidly  cured.  But  the 
physician  merdy  prescribed  for  the  effect,  without  seeking  to  remove 
the  cause ;  for  in  such  a  case  to  abstain  from  self-indulgence,  even  if 
this  can  be  effected,  is  not  to  remove  the  cause ;  but  the  organs  weakened 
by  abstinence  from  normal  sexual  intercourse,  injured  by  abuse,  and 
Btill  more  exhausted  by  the  involuntary  discharges,  require  to  be  gradu- 
ally restored  to  vigour  by  regulated  sexual  exercise. 

In  this  case,  the  patient  was  so  much  terrified  by  hb  first  warning, 
and  had  besides  so  much  firmness  of  moral  character,  that  he  at  once  gave 
up  the  practice  of  self-pollution.  For  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  re- 
mained in  pretty,good  health,  except  that  he  was  often  troubled  by  con- 
stipation, a  very  frequent  symptom  in  seminal  disease.  At  the  end  oi" 
this  period,  while  still  at  college,  he  began  to  perceive  Ids  health  again 
declining,  but  this  time  the  symptoms  were  different.  He  became  sen- 
sible of  a  growing  confusion  of  mind,  and  inability  to  fix  his  attention  on 
his  studies.  Having  completely  abandoned  the  practice  of  masturbation, 
and  there  being  no  appearance,  of  seminal  discharges,  (which  had  probab- 
ly however  been  going  on  in  the  insidious  form  of  diurnal  ones,  which  will 
be  described  hereafte^  he  could  not  discover  the  reason  of  this  ;  but  his 
medical  friend,  a  man  of  first  rate  eminence,  told  him  it  was  a  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  the  head,  that  he  should  cut  his  hair  close,  sponge, 
exercise  &c.  However  the  cause  of  his  symptoms  was  soon  indicated. 
Involuntary  seminal  discharges  soon  began  to  appear  in  the  nisht,  and 
inspired  the  unfortunate  youth  with  all  his  former  horror.  l£ough  it 
was  close  upon  the  end  of  the  session,  and  high  honours  awaited  him,  he 
threw  up  all  without  the  least  hesitation,  and  devoted  his  whole  energies 
to  the  cure  of  his  complaint.  He  applied  to  the  same  physician,  who  had 
by  this  time  heard  of  Lallemand's  great  work,'  and,  without  reading  it, 
which  would  have  shown  him,  how  erroneous  was  the  practice  he  adopted, 
at  once  applied  cauterization  to  the  intern^  surface  of  the  urethra.  This 
is  a  measure,  which  is  advisable  only  in  cases  of  extreme  weakness,  where 
there  is  no  prospect  of  checking  the  destructive  discharges  by  milder 
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means,  fiat  in  thii  case,  the  weakness  was  not  ezcessire,  the  diseharget 
were  seldom  more  than  four  or  fire  in  the  week,  (althoogh  they  were  pro- 
bably accompanied  by  diurnal  onoonscioas  ones,  which  neither  patient  nor 
physician  were  aware  of,)  and  the  result  of  abstinence  from  sezoal  in- 
tercourse, doubly  injurious  to  the  preriously  weakened  organs.  A  due  sex- 
ual intercourse  would  here,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  soon  giren  new 
strength  to  the  organs,  and  hMlth  to  the  patient ;  and  restored  to  the 
light  of  day*  and  to  his  sorrowing  friends,  a  Taluabie  life.  But  it  was 
not  yet  to  be  so,  and  a  deeper  lesson  of  sorrow  was  to  be  engraTon  on  the 
inmost  heart  of  the  youth. 

The  cauterization  caused  some  pain  and  a  retention  vi  urine,  for  which, 
after  trying  baths  &c.,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  a  catheter.  The  opera- 
tion was  repeated  after  a  short  interTAl.  and  this  had  the  effect  of  stop- 
ping the  nocturnal  discharges,  and  relie?ing  the  patient  for  awhile.  Then 
he  tried  a  long  pedestrian  tour,  during  the  whole  of  which  his  health  was 
pretty  good.  o\it  as  soon  as  he  came  home,  his  remorseless  persecutor 
reappeared.  The  nocturnal  discharges  began,  again  and  with  them  his 
former  ffrierances.  The  constipation  beeiune  oMtinate,  and,  as  he  had 
the  kinaof  superstitious  fear,  so  common  in  this  country,  of  baring  his 
bowels  unopenedf  even  for  a  single  day,  he  used  a  wann-water  clyster 
daily,  for  nearly  a  year.  He  apj^ed  acain  to  the  doctor,  who,  with  per- 
sistent ignorance,  continued  to  apply  from  time  to  time  the  serere  and 
totally  luphilosophical  remedy  of  cauterization,  which  always  produced  a 
temporary,  but  nerer  a  permanent  relief.  Within  the  space  of  a  year  he 
cauterized  the  urethra  seven  or  eight  times,  a  practice  highly  and  ex- 
pressly reprobated  by  M.  Lallemand. 

The  poor  young  man  was,  duriuff  all  this  time,  in  the  depths  of  wretched- 
ness and  degradation.  He  tried  every  kind  of  exercise,  on  horse  and 
foot,  in  athletic  sports  and  games,  but  nothing  could  give  him  any  es- 
sential relief.  At  last  the  nocturnal  emissions  became  rare,  and  grad- 
ually ceased  entirely ;  but  instead  of  improving,  he  grew  worse.  This 
delusive  occurrence  is  generally  found  in  such  cases,  and  is  especially 
noticed  by  M.  Lallemand. 

He  says  that  his  patients  often  told  him,  that  they  had  been  worse, 
sin^  the  cessation  of  the  nocturnal  discharges.  In  such  cases  they  cease 
from  the  increased  weakness  of  the  organs,  which  now  pour  out  the  sem- 
inal fluid  by  day,  when  the  patient  goes  to  stool  or  makes  water,  without 
any  pleasurable  sensation,  or  at  most  a  slight  titillation.  When 
diurnal  pollutions  are  fairly  established,  the  disease  has  proceeded 
far. 

All  his  studies  were  now  nefflected,  and  his  energetic  spirit  consumed 
itself  in  the  gloomiest  hypochondria.  He  resolved  again  to  try  travel, 
and  he  found  that  by  this  means,  and  perfect  abstinence  from  study,  he 
could  keep  his  disease  in  check,  though  his  confusion  of  head  remained  the 
same.  By  these  hygienic  means,  invaluable  in  the  treatment  especially 
of  chronic  disease,  his  muscular  developement  remained  good,  and  in  out- 
ward appearance  he  seemed  in  vigorous  health ;  a  fact  often  observed  by 
H.  Ijallemand,  in  patients,  whose  nervous  system  was  shattered  by  the 
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disease  in  the  worst  manner,  and  wlio  might  even  be  reduced  to  the 
ver^^e  of  idiocy. 

He  now  settled  for  a  couple  of  yeais  an  tha  continent,  and  from  the 
changa  of  scene  and  of  associations,  hit  spirits  besan  to  rise  a  little,  and 
the  uimappy  one  ventured  to  fail  in  timid  Iatb.  But  his  day  dream  was 
soon  ended.  Unable  long  to  abstain  from  stndy,  he  began  to  learn  a 
foreign  language,  and  after  ^>plying  to  it  caotioiisly  for  less  than  two 
months,  his  health,  unable  to  bear  this  ali|^t  burden,  broke  down  worse 
than  ever.  His  sleep  became  dieadlnlly  disturbed,  so  that  he  feared  to  go 
to  bed.  After  sleeping  for  a  couple  of  hours,  he  wonM  wake  from  some 
frightful  dream,  with  a  crushioff  oppression  in  his  head  and  stomach,  so 
that  he  could  scarcely  turn  on  the  piUow.  After  lying  in  a  heavy  leth- 
argy for  a  short  time,  as  if  his  whole  body  and  especially  his  brain,  were 
turned  into  lead,  he  would  again  sink  to  sleep,  to  awake  again  after  a 
short  interval  with  the  same  exhaasted  fadings  i^;gravatea;  and  thus 
would  the  weary  night  go  by,  leaving  him  in  uie  morning  so  prostrated 
that  he  could  luurdly  rise.  A  few  noctumal  discharges  appeared  at  this 
time,  but  soon  ceased.  He  became  perfectly  incapable  of  reading, 
whidi  had  never  before  been  the  ease.  On  attempting  to  read  even  one 
page  of  a  light  book,  he  felt  a  crushing  sensation  in  his  head,  and  his 
stomach  began  to  work  and  ferment  as  ne  called  it,  and  if  he  persisted, 
this  soon  grew  so  oppressive,  as  to  force  him  to  stopb 

He  sank  at  once  into  the  greatest  despair  and  disgust  at  lifio,  and  also 
at  the  object  of  his  love.  He  girt  up  his  loins  for  travel,  which  he  found 
to  be  the  only  thing  that  kept  his  foe  at  bay,  and  walked  in  sditary 
moodiness  for  a  couple  of  months,  over  a  distance  of  about  eight-hundred 
miles.  This  gave  him  a  little  relief,  and  on  his  return  home,  his  nights 
were  not  quite  so  bad ;  but  still  he  lived  in  a  sort  of  lethargr,  unabfe  to 
open  a  book,  and  spent  most  of  his  day  lying  on  a  bench  in  uie  open  air, 
weighed  down  by  a  stupor  which  he  dare  not  indulge  by  going  to  sleep ; 
else,  as  he  expressed  it,  bethought  he  could  have  sl^t  on  for  months, 
as  he  always  felt  more  exhausted  and  lethargic  on  wakening,  than  on 
going  to  sleep.  If  he  had  an  emission  in  the  night,  the  next  day  would 
be  one  of  double  gloom. 

In  this  manner,  with  a  life  in  the  open  air,  and  total  abstinence  fa>m 
books,  he  gradually  slept  away  some  of  the  worst  symptoms.  His  nights 
became  pretty  good,  and  Ids  spirits  and  intellect  began  to  recover  a  little, 
though  the  total  inability  to  read  still  continued.  Like  the  flower  that 
ever  anew  opens  itself  to  the  sun,  as  soon  as  the  bitterness  of  the  wind 
has  abated,  his  mind  at  every  intermission  from  its  sufferings,  struggled 
to  unfold  itself  to  the  warmth  of  love  and  hope. 

The  fermentation  of  self-conciousness  now  began  in  his  mind,  as  it 
does  whenever  we  have  time  and  peace  to  reflect,  and  analyze  ourselves 
and  our  position.  His  views  began  to  widen,  and  his  hopes  to  revive 
partly  under  the  influence  of  a  new  attachment  he  had  formed ;  and,  as 
he  became  enthusiastic  under  the  conciousness  of  increasing  knowledge 
of  life  and  the  dear-bought  lessons  of  experience,  his  ardent  mind  turned 
him  towards  the  busy  world,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  do  some  good  to 
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otherteren  with  his  impotent  bnin.  BatMMon  uhebegtntodireethift 
mind  to  any  purtnit,  he  perceivod  the  helplenneis  of  hit  state.  He  eoaU 
not  dream  of  entering  into  any  profession  iHiich  required  stndy,  and  for 
any  other  he  had  at  the  time  no  inclination.  Thus  after  sereral  stmg- 
l^g  months,  he  sunk  into  a  still  deeper  gIoom«  than  any  he  had  Vet 
enerienced ;  he  blamed  himself  for  not  haring  the  coorage  to  finbh  his 
miserable  life  by  snicide ;  his  mind  became  half-addled  by  its  physical 
weakness,  and  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  passions,  so  that  he  seemed  te 
himself  erer  on  the  rerge  of  madness,  and  probably,  had  his  constitntioa 
not  been  natnrally  a  Terr  touffh  and  strong  one,  he  might  haye  become 
so ;  unable  to  rest  anywhere,  he  tried  sereral  physicians,  and  systems  of 
cure.  Homoeopathy,  to  which  he  gare  a  short  trial,  had  no  eifoct,  acd 
the  water  cure,  with  all  its  immense  enratiTe  powers  in  chronic  disease, 
afforded  but  little  benefit.  He  stayed  at  a  hydropathic  establishment  for 
two  months,  and  gained  considerably  in  muscular  strength  and  weight, 
but  tho  cerebral  impotence  continued  as  before. 

He  now  got  hold  of  Lallemand's  work,  which  he  contrired  with  ^ffi- 
culty  to  peruse,  and  gained  from  it  the  knowledge  of  the  true  sexual  re- 
medy for  his  ease.  Howerer,  this  only  added  to  his  wretchedness,  for  there 
ensued  a  struggle  between  his  knowledge  of  the  means  of  cure,  and  his 
morbid  bashfiuness,  in  which  the  latter  erer  prerailed. 

He  went  orer  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  H.  Lallemand, 
who  told  him  that  by  employing  the  physiological  means,  namely,  sex- 
ual intercourse,  he  would  certainly  recorer.  Howerer  his  insuperable 
bashfalness,  and  powerless  will,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  follow  this 
adyice,  though  conrinced  of  its  necessity.  He  returned  to  this  country, 
and  another  year  passed  by  in  the  same  impotent  and  hypochondriacal 
state ;  his  mind  tortured  by  a  divided  and  paralysed  will,  and  restlessness 
and  irritability  making  him  a  burden  to  himself,  and  a  sorrow  and  mys- 
tery to  his  friends,  lie  was  then  adrised  to  try  change  of  climate  by 
some  of  the  Enslish  physicians,  (not  one  of  whom,  though  acquainted 
with  his  past  history,  knew,  or  would  recommend,  what  was  necessary 
in  his  case,)  and  he  set  off  for  a  long  tour  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Ou 
his  way  however,  he  passed  through  Paris,  and  again  consulted  M.  Lal- 
lemand,  who  was  surprised  that  his  previous  advice  had  not  been  followed. 

M.  Lallemand,  as  h^  always  does,  demanded  a  written  account  of  his 
case,  and  having  read  it,  said,  that  all  that  he  should  advise^  was,  duly 
regulated  sexuafintorcourse,  and  washing  the  genital  organs  erery  morn- 
ing with  cold  water.  By  such  means,  health  would  graduaDy  be  restored, 
though  it  would  probably  require  about  six  months  to  complete  the 
cure.  'This  time,  these  necessary  means  were  at  length  adopted.  Coi- 
tion was  at  first  permitted  only  once  a  week,  and  nothing  that  could  have 
an  excitine  effect  on  the  organs,  such  as  beine  in  female  society,  which 
called  forth  the  venereal  d^res,  takine  spiced^Dihet  &c.,  was  allowed  in 
the  interim.  A  bougie  was  also  introauc«d  to  strengtiben  and  tonify  the 
organ,  when  it  was  found,  that  there  was  a  strietnre  of  the  urethra,  pro- 
duced by  the  previous  cauterization.  IMlatation  of  this,  became  of  course 
a  prominent  part  of  the  treatment ;  for  stricture  is  itself  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  causes  of  seminal  losses,  and  had  doubtless  in  this  case  greatly 
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affgravatea  the  disease ;  and  in  two  months  the  patient  began  to  feel  a 
Slight  improvement  in  his  symptoms,  and  to  entertain  new  hopes.  How* 
erer,  he  now  contracted  a  gonorrhoea  to  his  excessive  chagrin.  In  the 
coarse  of  it  he  had  bubo,  and  uwelled  testicle,  the  pain  and  tedium  of 
which,  besides  the  complete  arrest  of  his  treatment,  brought  him  of  course 
back  to  his  former  despair ;  for  in  a  Ions  chronic  disease,  after  years  of 
hopelessness  and  constant  relapses  and  £sappointmeuts,  far  slighter  evils 
are  sufficient  to  prostrate  the  patient's  fortitude. 

The  gonorrhcsa  lasted  for  six  miserable  months,  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of 
treatment,  but  was  at  last  cured.  After  its  stoppage,  the  treatment  of 
the  stricture,  and  the  r^ular  sexual  intercoiurse,  both  of  which  had  been 
of  course  entirely  arrested,  were  renew^;  andtiie  stricture  being  by  a 
treatment  of  two  months,  mfficiently  dilated,  health  began  graduieUly  to 
return.  He  began  almost  imperceptibly,  to  recover  the  power  of  reading, 
and  his  nervous  tone,  physical  and  moral.  Gradually,  the  gloom,  which 
had  so  long  brooded  over  his  mind,  was  dispelled,  and  after  about  seven 
years  of  as  great  misery  and  impotence,  as  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  youth 
to  endure,  he  began  again  to  waken  to  life.  Since  then,  his  convalesence 
has  progressed  steadily,  under  the  constant  use  of  the  natural  means  of 
health,  and  he  has  been  able  to  enter  on  a  profession,  and  to  study  with 
energy  and  vigour,  though  his  mind  has  by  no  means  its  first  elasticity, 
which  could  not  be  expected,  after  such  long  illness. 

However,  though  his  health  will  probably  ever  remain  somewhat  deli- 
cate, compared  with  those  whose  constitutions  have  not  received  such 
rude  shocks,  and  though  a  strictly  hygienic  life  is  more  evidently  neces- 
sary for  him,  than  for  the  more  robust,  yet  has  he  cause  for  inexpressible 
thajikfulness  for  the  blessed  change  in  his  state,  and  to  the  hand  that 
saved  him. 

In  reading  the  above  history,  which  gives  so  imperfect  a  sketeh  of  the 
years  of  real  suffering,  that  clouded  the  brightest  days  of  a  young  and 
ardent  spirit  of  no  orainary  energies,  let  us  regard  it,  not  as  a  mere  in- 
dividual case,  but  as  a  type  of  a  whole  class,  and  involving  most  of  the 
moral  questions  on  sexual  subjects,  whose  true  solution  is  of  such  immense 
importance.  Who  was  the  true  and  good  physician,  the  saviour  of  this 
youth?  It  was  he,  who,  undisturbed  in  his  clear  perception  of  natural 
truth  and  duty  by  world-wide  prejudices,  could  give  him  the  invaluable 
results  of  his  years  of  patient  enquiry  on  the  subject,  and  thus  with  the 
certainty  of  demonstration  enable  him  to  escape  from  his  abyss  of  misery 
to  the  world  of  hope  and  joy.  The  ignorant  physicians  on  the  contrary, 
were  they,  who,  influenced  by  the  common  moral  prejudices  on  these 
matters,  left  the  door  to  his  recovery  for  ever  barred  against  him ;  and, 
had  there  not  been  truer  views,  and  a  braver  and  more  scientific  man  to 
apply  them,  would  have  permitted  the  unhappy  sufferer  to  drag  on  his 
miserable  life,  and  probably  in  a  few  years  to  have  sunk  into  idiocy  or 
hopeless  hypochondria,  a  horror  to  himself  and  a  cause  of  the  deepest 
affliction  to  his  friends  and  relatives.  These  things  are  true,  and  no 
fiction,  and  the  world  must  before  long  admit  them.  The  subject  of  love 
cannot,  more  than  others,  bear  the  supernatural  mode  of  reasoning.  In 
it,  as  in  all  others   the  world  is  escaping  at  the  present  day,  from  the 
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EBsamptions  and  dogmas  of  the  sqpernatural,  to  tho  clear  and  demon- 
strable region  of  nature ;  and  it  is  only  by  examining  every  individoal 
case,  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  that  we  shall  attain  to  true  views  on  the 
subject. 

Would  that  all  mankind  could  learn  to  consider  of  infinite  importance 
the  fate  of  every  single  individual !  We  do  not  live,  Joy,  and  sufibr  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  every  one  of  us  is  a  type  of  the  whole  of  humanity, 
and  if  we  could  understand  all  the  wants  and  requirements  of  his  being, 
we  would  understand  those  of  all  mankind.  We  are  too  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  the  individual,^  for  what  is  falsely  called  the  general 
good.  No  good  can  be  general,  which  does  not  include  the  good  of  every 
being  in  the  universe.  The  real  interests  of  each  individual  will  In- 
variably be  found,  if  we  search  deeply  and  patiently  enough,  to  bo  inse« 
par  ably  bound  np  with  those  of  all  manldnd. 

Tho  true  physician  cannot  bear  the  very  name  of  sacrifice.  If  we  begin 
by  sacrificing  the  interests  of  any  individual,  which  of  us  is  safe  ?  Are 
we  not  all  individuals,  and  essentially  implicated  in  every  question 
which  involves  the  rights  or  duties  of  any  human  being?  Every  single 
case  of  disease  is  of  infinite  importance  to  one  individual,  namely,  to  the 
sufiferer,  but  of  no  less  real  importance  to  us,  as  also  individuals,  liable 
ourselves,  or  our  children,  and  friends,  to  the  same  evils ;  and  world-wido 
theories  must  fall,  if  they  nnrighteously  stand  in  the  way  of  hit  cure. 
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INVOLUNTARY    SEMIi!^AI^    DISCHARGES. 


Having  now  treated  of  some  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  disease,  I  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  foller  descriptioa  of  its  nature  and  symptoms.  Until 
the  researches  of  M.  Lallemand,  &tCboagh  recognised,  it  was  very  little 
understood,  haying  heen  inrolved  prerionsly  in  the  mystery  and  ignorance 
which  hrooded  over  all  sexual  subjects,  and  which  even  to  a  greater  de- 
gree obscured  the  diseases  of  the  female  genital  organs,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter.  It  was  whilst  observing  diseases  of  the  brain,  that  M.  Lalle- 
mand  was  first  led  to  suspect,  and  examine  into,  the  effects  of  seminal 
disease  on  the  male  system.  Having  once  got  hold  of  the  clue,  he  followed  it 
with  the  most  admirable  steadiness  and  sagacity,  and  after  twenty  years 
labour,  he  laid  bare  to  the  world,  in  his  work  on  "  involuntary  seminal 
discharges,"  published  only  some  few  years  ago,  a  host  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  original  facts,  exemplified  by  the  histories  of  cases  written 
by  the  patients  themselves  ;  which  throws  over  the  whole  work  the  sad 
and  living  interest  that  subjective  descriptions  alone  can  give.  His  dis- 
coveries are  in  their  originality  and  importance  comparable  with  those  of 
any  other  medical  benefactor  of  his  race,  but  are  yet  comparatively  little 
known,  or  at  least  openly  admitted  and  approved  by  our  profession  in 
this  country  ;  for  this  chief  reason,  that,  shaking  as  they  do  the  very 
foundations  of  the  theoretical  morality  between  the  sexes,  they  are  opposed 
by  a  host  of  prejudices. 

Unhappy  is  it  at  all  times  when  we  have  to  do  with  supernatural  pre- 
judices, the  most  difficult  of  all  to  overcome ;  trebly  unhappy  is  it,  when 
they  stand  between  a  miserable  sufferer  and  his  rescue  from  what  is  almost 
worse  than  death.  Had  they,  who  would  rigorously  enforce  abstinence  or 
chastity,  on  him  who  is  wasting  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  its 
effects,  but  a  glimpse  into  his  real  hell  of  misery,  they  would  pause,  and 
at  any  rate  wipe  their  hands  of  so  dangerous  and  responsible  a  matter,  as 
interfering  with  those  who  can  and  will  rescue  him.  Men  will  not  now- 
a-days  submit  to  be  made  auto-da-fes  of,  for  the  edification  of  their  zea- 
lous neighbours. 

The  venereal  and  genital  complaints  would  be  the  most  painful  of  all, 
were  it  only  for  the  painful  feelings  which  they  almost  invariably  rouse 
in  the  breasts  of  those,  who  have*8uffered  much  from  them.    While  in 
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Other  eomplaints,  the  public  sympathy  is  at  least  with  the  nifieren,  aad 
all  efforts  that  lore  and  skill  can  derise,  are  made  for  their  relief,  in  these 
diseases,  and  these  only,  quite  the  rererse  is  the  case.  So  far  firom  pity- 
ing and  leliering,  the  poblie  do  all  they  can,  howerer  little  they  know 
what  they  ave  doing,  and  how  sinlnl  their  feelhigs  are,  farther  to  degrade 
and  desolate  the  nnfbrtnnate  sofferer,  and  throw  erery  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  recovery.  Therefore,  there  is  no  class  of  diseases,  which  is  charac- 
terised by  such  irritability  and  bitterness  of  fseling  in  the  abused  rictiBS, 
none  which  so  spoils  the  moral  diaracter,  howerer  noble  it  may  be. 
Oh !  that  we  may  yet  lire  to  see  these  most  ruinous  and  unhappy  fed- 
ings  disappear  from  the  human  breast ;  that  the  sexual  diseases,  uerhaps 
the  most  important  and  widely  spread  of  ail  at  present,  may  be,  like  the 
rest,  included  in  the  true  brotherly  lore  and  sympathy  of  all  of  us ;  and 
that  every  thing  may  be  done  to  promote  their  cure,  and  to  banish  ibeit 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  world,  which  they  have  too  long  desolated ! 

By  spermatorrhcea,  or  iufoluntary  seminal  discharges,  is  meant  the 
loss  of  seminal  fluid  without  the  will  of  the  patient,  whioi,  when  it  occurs 
frequently,  constitutes,  as  we  have  seen,  a  most  dreadful  diKase.  These 
discharges  may  be  divided  into  the  nocturnal  and  the  diurnal.  In  the 
nocturmL  ones,  the  patient  has  generally  a  dream  on  some  venereal  sub- 
ject, an  erection  of  the  penis,  and  a  discharge  of  semen,  and  wakes  Just 
as  the  discharge  is  taking  place.  This  form  of  the  nocturnal  emissions, 
which  may  occur  in  the  strongest  men,  and  is  generally  attendant  on 
the  period  of  puberty,  is  the  least  injurious,  as  it  contains  all  the  elements 
of  the  venereal  orgasm  except  that,  Ixion-Iike,  the  dreamer  embraces  a 
cloud. 

Many  persons,  who  live  a  life  of  abstinence,  have  such  emissions,  at  shorter 
or  longer  intervals,  for  years,  and  yet  remain  tolerably  strong  and  vigorous. 
However,  they  are  always  suspicious,  and  prove,  even  when  they  do  not 
reduce  the  strength,  that  the  genital  organs  are  ready  for,  and  in  want 
of  due  exercise,  just  like  the  feeling  of  muscular  irritability  which  we  have 
when  we  take  no  exercise.  All  such  warnings,  if  long  disregarded,  are 
apt  to  be  followed  by  enfeeblement  and  disease.  When  this  does  take 
place,  the  emissions  increase  in  frequency,  and  the  patient  begins  to  feel 
his  health  declining.  The  emissions  may  now  take  place  nighUy,  or  even 
three  or  four  times  in  the  night  in  bad  cases,  and  this  soon  brings  on  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion.  The  proportion  in  which  nocturnal  emissions  weaken 
the  strength  iji  any  one,  must  determine  how  far  they  constitute  a  dis- 
ease. Sometimes,  when  few,  they  are  of  little  consequflDce ;  at  other 
times,  if  frequent,  they  bring  on  the  greatest  prostration  and  melancholy. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  discharges  take  nfaice  without  a  venereal 
dream  or  erection.  Ijie  patient  waii^  suddenly  from  a  stupor,  just  as 
the  discharge  is  pouring. out,  which  he  will  try  in  vain  to  check ;  or,  per- 
haps, he  does  not  wake  till  after  it  is  over,  and  then,  as  a  lethargic  con- 
sciousness, which  of  itself  tells  him  what  has  taken  place,  slowly  awakens, 
he  puts  down  his  hand  and  sickens  with  despair,  as  he  perceives  the 
fatal  drain,  and  thinks  on  the  gloomy  morrow,  which  will  follow 

As  the  disease  advances  stUl  farther,  the  organs  lose  their  natural 
powers  of  pouring  forth  a  large  quantity  involuntarily  at  one  tiaae.    Th« 
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semen  becomes  thinner,  and  deteriorated  in  quality ;  and  as  fast  as  it 
fbrms,  it  drains  off,  wlieneTer  any  exertion  is  made ;  as  at  stool,  in  going 
into  a  cold  bath,  in  making  water,  or  even  in  thinking  on  a  yenerearsab* 
ject.  These  constitute  the  diurnal  involuntary  di^harges,  which  are 
always  a  sign  of  a  worse  form  of  the  disease,  and  greater  weakness. 

When  the  patient  goes  to  stool,  he  will  obserre,  that  after  he  has  ez* 
pelled  the  contents  of  his  bladder,  a  few  drops,  of  a  thick  viscid  whitish- 
looking  fluid,  like  the  mucus  from  the  nose,  follows,  and  if  he  has  to  use 
much  exertion,  as  for  instance,  to  overcome  constipation,  more  of  Uii& 
will  appear,  with  a  sensation  of  slight  venereal  titiUation ;  and,  at  last, 
though  rarely,  even  an  erection  and  a  full  discharge  may  be  produced  ; 
the  semen  may  also,  though  more  rarely,  appear  oefore  the  stream  of 
urine.  If  this  fluid  be  examined,  under  a  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to< 
be  semen  from  the  presence  of  the  spermotazooids.  In  the  urine,  if  se- 
men be  discharged  also  in  making  water,  it  floats  about  like  a  cloudy  and 
can  be  recognised  by  the  same  test.  This  mode  of  recognising  the  disease 
by  the  microscope  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  reveals  frequently  the  cause 
of  the  most  obscure  symptoms.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  cloud  is  ver;^ 
often  present  in  urine,  which  contains  no  semen. 

When  spermatorrhoea  has  existed  long,  the  semen  sometimes  becomes^ 
much  deteriorated  in  quality,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  serving  for  impreff«^ 
nation.  The  spermatozooids  in  these  cases  are  sometimes  scarcely 
to  be  recognised,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  their  normal  develope- 
ment. 

As  soon  as  the  nocturnal  emissions  have  become  so  numerous,  that 
the  patient's  constitution  cannot  support  the  drain,  the  powers  begin  to* 
break  down.  The  one  prevailing  feature  in  all  the  symptoms  caused  by 
seminal  losses,  is  weakening  of  the  nervous  system.  There  is  perhaps,  no- 
chronic  disease,  not  having  its  seat  in  the  brain  itself,  in  which  this  part 
becomes  so  enfeebled.  The  signs  of  nervous  exhaustion  are  at  first  slight ; 
a  feeling  of  weakness  on  rising  in  the  morning,  especially  after  a  noc- 
turnal emission,  and  still  more  after  two  or  three  in  the  same  night ;  a 
sort  of  mistiness  or  haze  in  the  thoughts,  and  dimness  in  the  sight,  while 
the  eye  loses  its  lustre ;  enfeeblement  of  muscular  power,  with  irritability 
of  its  fibre,  often  shown  by  palpitation  of  the  heart,  ( so  constant  an  at- 
tendant on  nervous  exhaustion,)  which  has  caused  in  many  cases, 
groundless  fear  of  organic  heart  disease  ;*  indigestion  and  constipation » 
from  insufl^cient  nervous  tone ;  and  wasting  of  the  frame  more  or  less. 
In  different  patients,  different  parts  are  chiefly  affected.  Thus  one  ( who- 
has  probably  not  studied  hard,  and  in  whom  the  brain  is  not  the  vul- 
nerable part, )  will  not  complain  so  much  of  his  head,  but  rather  of  in- 
digestion, emaciation,  and  muscular  debility;  whilst  others  retain  the 
appearance  of  blooming  health,  whose  mind  may  be  greatly  en- 
feebled. 

However  on  the  whole,  there  is  a  great  and  striking  similarity  in  the 
symptoms  of  all  affected  with  the  disease  ;  which  will  enable  him  who  has 
well  studied,  readily  to  recosnise  it,  and  will  afford  to  every  intelligent 
patient,  in  the  interesting  nistories  contained  in  M.  Lallemand's  work, 
a  transcript  of  his  own  sensations. 
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Ai  the  diieafe  adranoei,  all  the  lymptomi  become  aggrarated.  The 
patient  gradually  and  ilowly  links  into  the  peateit  emaciation  and 
weakneM,  if  anreliered  ;  he  Mcomes  impotent,  t.  e,  cannot  hare  lexoal 
connection,  for  the  weakened  brain  can  no  longer  call  up  an  erection  in 
the  no  lesi  weakened  genital  organi ;  or  if  i exual  connection  be  effected, 
tbo  emiMion  comes  almust  immediately,  and  with  little  enjoyment.  Alona 
with  this,  there  is  often  at  one  time  a  disgust  at,  and  at  another  a  roorbia 
bashfulness  in  the  presence  of  women.  The  mind  may  be  Tariously  affected, 
according  to  his  disposition ;  he  majr  become  sarage  and  repulsiTe,so  as  te 
ayoid  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  feel  hatred  and  disgust  at  mankind 
or  gloomily  despairing,  hypochondriacal,  and  timid ;  the  intellect  nadually 
]f\t,et  its  clearness  and  elasticity,  and  ceases  to  obey  the  powerless  will, 
which  may  seek  in  yain  to  bend  it  to  attentiye  thought,  and  this  may 
proceed  eyen  to  insanity  or  idiocy,  in  the  worst  cases ;  but  though  these 
extreme  results  haye  taken  place,  let  us  hope  that,  as  the  disease  and  its 
euro  become  better  known,  it  will  rarely  again  be  lUlowed  to  proceed  so 
far.  For  it  is  one  which  adyances  slowly,  so  that  many  years  would  be 
required  in  general  to  bring  a  man  to  this  state ;  and  its  treatment,  if 
Judicious,  is  in  most  cases  yery  effoctiye ;  unlike  many  other,  far  more 
intractablSf  though  not  so  miserable,  diseases. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  grieyous  diseases  of  humanity,  bat  one  m  which  an 
immensity  might  be  done,  which  is  not  done,  for  its  preyention  and  cure. 
Would  we  could  say  as  much  for  all  dii eases !  When  we  think  of  cancer, 
organic  heart  disease,  &c.,  of  the  first  of  which  the  causes  are  almost 
unknown,  while  we  often  see  the  second  produced  in  a  day  under  our  eye 
in  rheumatic  feyer,  to  cause  years  of  insupportable  anguish — states  hard  of 
preyention  and  incapable  of  cure — how  does  the  thought  of  all  the 
miseries  that  poor  humanity  is  exposed  to,  awake  our  pity!  Giye  us  but 
a  glimpse  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  a  disease,  and  shall  we  not  moye 
heayen  and  earth  to  preyent  it ! 

Spermatorrhosa  is  not  likely  to  cause  structural  disease  in  the  chief  yi 
tal  organs,  contrary  to  what  has  been  tbouglit.  Many  a  patient  and 
physician  haye  been  deceived  in  belieying  that  the  functional  diseases  of 
the  head,  heart,  stomach,  &c.,  produced  by  seminal  weakness,  proceeded 
from  an  organic  affection  of  these  parts  themselyes.  Many  haye  con- 
sulted M.  Lallemand,  belieyins  themselyes  to  be  labouring  under  such 
diseases,  or  consumptive,  in  whom  tho  emaciation  and  weakness  pro« 
ceedod  from  the  far  more  manageable  spermatorrhooa.  In  particular, 
yery  many  of  that  class,  to  whom  the  name  of  hypochondriacs  has  been 
given,  as  an  excuse  for  our  iiporance  of  their  malady,  and  its  cure, 
nave  been  discovered  to  be  anected  with  this  disease,  in  which  h3rpo- 
chondria,  or  a  gloomy  state  of  mind,  is  perhaps  the  most  constant  symp- 
tom. 

In  male  animals,  such  as  the  bull,  dog,  &c.,  in  whom  this  disease  h;<s 
been  observed,  the  very  same  effects,  moral  and  physical,  have  been  found, 
as  in  man.  The  animal  became  solitary,  gloomy,  and  unwilling  to  bd 
disturbed ;  retired  from  his  fellows,  and  graaually  grew  weak,  emaciated, 
and  at  last  sank  exhausted. 

As  for  the  termination  of  the  dis&ase  ;  if  left  to  itstlf^  \S,  l:Aa  ^.  ^^ttHl^ 
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tendency  to  increase.  The  patient  may  after  yean  of  snfferinf;,  ank  into 
the  lowest  stage  of  weakness,  and  die.  M.  LaUemand  describes  some 
eases,  in  which  death  was  caused  by  a  kind  of  a|K>plexy,  eharaetmstic 
of  this  disease,  and  induced  hy  the.  exhausted  stajte  of  the  bram.  The  dis- 
ease has  in  many  cases  pnxieded  to  insanity,  and  i£ocy ;  in  cne  ease, 
wiueh  was  cured  by  treatment,  die  patient  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  his 
friends,  and  the  power  of  speedu*  From  this  extreme,  there  are  of  course 
infinite  gradations,  up  to  perfect  soundness  of  intellect.  M.  LaBemand 
makes  many  obserrations,  Ml  of  interest,  on  some  of  the  distiimiished 
men  of  past  times,  whom  he  suspects  to  have  been  affected  by  this  msease; 
and  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  tbemby  thdr  own  description  of  their  symp- 
toms, his  suspicions  seem  well  founded.  Arom  the  d^eription  of  fakifi- 
health  which  Bousseau  grres  in  his  confiessiotts,  and  of  the  sufFerii^ 
which  brought  on  his  death,  harii^  prerionsly  reduced  him  to  a  state 
ahnost  of  imidness,  Lallemand  judges  him  to  hare  faibonred  under  sperma- 
torriioea,  which  produced  many  of  the  extraordinary  moral  and  lutelleet- 
ual  effects,  depicted  by  tiiat  unfortunate  man  with  such  matcMess  yirid- 
ness.  To  the  eye  of  Lord  Brougham,  Rousseau  is  a  man  of  rare,  but 
narrow  genius,  full  of  ytce  and  crime ;  while,  to  the  penetrating  gace  of 
the  truer  philosopher,  he  is  a  sad,  and  infinitely  instmctifB  instance  of  a 
most  noble  mind,  strngg^g  under  the  inevitable  ruin  of  a  secret  bodily 
disease.  I  do  trust,  that  this  win  be  the  last  century,  when  any  one 
will  beliere  himself  qualified  to  judge  of  man,  a  physico-psychkal 
hemgt  while  in  utter  ignorance  of  his  material  part,  and  its  workhigs. 
Are  die  laws  and  diseases  of  the  body  a  less  important  part  in  man's 
history,  than  erery  sophistical  idea,  proceeding  from  the  countless  theory- 
spinning  brains,  that  hare  left  their  webs  in  the  himber-room  of  moral 
and  metaphysical  speculations  ? 

Pascal,  he  also  suspects  to  hare  had  the  disease,  and  probably '  so  had 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  a  Hfe  of  strict  sexual  absti- 
nence, which  produced  before  death  a  total  atrophy  of  the  testicles, 
showing  the  natural  sin  which  had  been  committed.  It  is  certain  that 
his  matchless  intellect  declined  after  middle  age,  and  it  is  even  said,  I 
know  not  with  what  truth,  that  he  almost  lost  his  mind  late  in  life.  It 
is  a  disease,  whose  progress  is  greatly  favoured  by  study ;  and  as  no 
human  brain  can  withi^nd  it,  we  may  well  believe  that  very  many  cases 
of  premature  mental  decay  have  been  owing  to  it.  No  man  is  safe  from 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  seminal  weakness,  who  does  not  exercise  his 
genital  organs,  or  reproductive  part,  as  duly  as  the  brain,  stomach,  or 
any  other  organ. 

The  appearances  found  after  death,  in  patients  labouring  under  this 
disease,  complete  the  chain  of  inductive  reasoning.  M.  Lallemand  found 
in  many  cases,  the  ejaculatory  canals  widened,  and  their  orifices  inflamed ; 
the  testicles  generally  much  softer  than  natural,  and  some  othor  signs 
showing  the  diseased  state  of  the  genital  organs. 

I  have  already  described  several  of  the  prmdpal  causes  of  the  disease, 
in  speaking  of  the  disuse,  overuse^  and  abuse  of  the  genital  organs. 

M.  Lallemand  met  with  several  instances  of  the  disease,  among  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  who  rigidly  adhered  to  their  vows  of  celibacy,  (one  of  the 
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most  fltgnuit  ififtanceB  of  the  ignorance  of,  and  diireffard  for,  bodi^ 
lawi) ;  many  amonor  young  men,  who  had  brought  it  on  oy  masturbatiLi 
It  idiool,  and  eliewaere ;  many  among  old  debaucheei,  exhausted  by  ex« 
MSMi  and  venereal  oomplainti.  Other  caui ei  of  it  are  found  in  anything 
which  treakeni  or  irritatee  the  genital  organi.  Thui  a  Tery  common  and 
most  important  cause  is  a  gonorrhoea,  espeolally  if  it  hare  lasted  for  a 
long  time. 

In  this  case,  the  inflammation  gradually  extends  down  the  canal,  till 
it  reaches  that  portion  where  tho  ejaoulatory  ducts  empty  themselres, 
and  thus  often  gifes  rise  to  most  obstinate  spermatorrhasa.  A  stricture 
in  the  urethra  is  also  a  Tery  common  cause.  The  urine  arrested  behind 
the  obstruetioB,  distends  the  canal,  and  enters  into  the  cjaculatonr  ducts, 
vhich  become  widened,  and  thus  may  great  seminal  weakness  be  brought 
on.  The  debility  and  hypochondria,  which  often  forms  so  maAeaa 
oharacteristio  of  strictured  patients,  is  in  most  cases  attributable  to  Uie 
loss  of  semen.  Another  cause — (which  operated  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
terestinff  of  M.  Lallemand's  cases,  written  by  the  patient  himself,  and 
giTing  the  moft  graphic  and  affbeting  picture  of  his  unaided  fruitless 
■truffgles  with  his  terrible  foe,)  is  the  existenoe  of  asoarides,  a  species  of 
email  worm,  in  the  acQacent  mtestlne.  The  constant  irritation  caused 
by  their  neighbourhood  occasioned  the  discharges. 

Tlie  immoderate  use  of  tobacco,  and  of  malt  or  ipiritiions  liquors,  has 
also  a  Tery  weakening  effect  on  the  genitals,  and  predisposes  to  disease. 
They  also  aggraTate  the  nerTous  symptoms  in  those  anbcted  with  the 
disease,  and  should  be  entirely  abstained  from.  When  the  ntnrous  system 
loses  its  tone,  from  any  debilitating  cause,  such  as  seminal  weakness,  it 
cannot  bear  the  least  irregularitT.  It  is  a  distreuing  feature  in  the  com- 
])laint,  that  the  patient  cannot  indulge  in  any  suck  sensual  gratiftcation, 
without  injuring  himself ;  slight  irregularities,  which  would  not  be  felt 
by  one  in  health,  cause  dreadftifjarrhig  in  his  shattered  nenres. 

Other  prodi^poting  causes,  which  render  a  man  more  liable  to  tho 
disease,  and  the  disease  itself,  if  once  established,  moro  difficult  to  cure, 
are,  naturally  weak  and  imperfect  genital  ogans,  which  in  some 
rare  casos  do  not  dsTolope  themsolTes  at  puberty,  but  continuo 
through  life  in  the  rudimentary  state ;  a  long  foreskin,  or  a  con- 
genital phymosis,  ( which  consists  in  the  inability  to  draw  back  the  foreskin 
oYor  the  glans,)  in  which  ca6e,«nless  ffreat  attention  be  paid  to  cleanliness, 
the  sebaceous  matter  collects  round  the  base  of  the  glans,  becomes  acrid, 
and  causes  irritation.  In  many  of  M.  Lallemand  s  cases  there  was  a 
Ions;  foreskin,  large  urethral  oriiice,  flabby  and  soft  testicles  and  scrotum, 
with  a  feeble  growth  of  hair.  Where  the  length  of  the  prepuce  faTours 
irritation,  he  practises  circumcision. 

Ho  giTes  also  one  or  two  cases,  in  which  seminal  discharges  habituallT 
took  place  backwards  into  the  bladder,  instead  of  forwards,  and  in  which 
the  patients  sank  gradually  into  the  impotent  and  exhausted  state.  This 
was  caused,  by  their  haTingbeen  in  the  practice  of  checking  the  discharge 
when  about  to  come,  by  compressina  the  urethra,  in  order  to  proTont 
impregnation ;  a  most  dangerous  habit.  Anything  at  .all  abnormal  in  the 
Tenereal  act,  such  as  dallying  with  it  too  long,  or  any  other  eSra^^^^ 
practice  is  Tory  weakening  to  the  organs  and  tne  neiTO^]A  »^%tAm.         ^ 
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Let  US  not  imagine  that  this  disease  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  the  extreme 
effects  are  indeed  not  so  common,  perhaps,  as  those  of  some  other  diseases ; 
but  from  its  peculiar  nature,  the  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the  genital 
organs  among  men  and  women,  and  the  great  difficulties  which  oppose 
the  natural  healthy  exercise  of  the  sexual  organs,  there  are  probably 
few  men,  who  have  not  suffered  more  or  less  in  their  health,  moral  and 
physical,  from  sexual  derangement. 

Never  do  we  see  that  ignorance  and  mystery  do  not  lead  to  disease  and 
misery ;  and  can  we  suppose,  that  so  vitally  important  a  subject  as  the 
human  body  generally,  and  the  sexual  organs,  of  which  we  are  more  par- 
ticularly speaking,  can  remain  unknown,  and  their  laws  unstudied, 
without  the  most  grievous  consequences  ?  One  great  reason,  why  men  do 
not  take  a  more  vivid  interest  in,  and  do  not  more  reverently  study 
bodily  laws,  is  that  their  rewards  and  punishments  are  hid  firom  them :  aU 
insight  into  disease  is  confined  to  the  physicians,  and  thus  the  valuable 
lesson  is  lost  to  the  i)ublic.  For  we  learn  reverence  and  respect  for  laws, 
just  in  proportion  as  we  are  brought  into  close  relation  with  them,  and 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  their  observance  and  neglect  affect 
US,  or  our  neighbours.  Thus,  until  all  men  are  called  upon  to  witness, 
make  themselves  acquainted  with,  and  pass  judgment  upon  the  various 
states  of  physical  hesdth  and  disease,  no  less  than  on  the  moral  ones,  they 
will  never  take  a  due  interest  in  the  study  and  observance  of  the  phy- 
sical laws. 

With  regard  to  the  cure  of  spermatorrhoea,  from  what  has  already  been 
said,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  great  object  is  to  bring  the  genital  organs 
into  such  a  state,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  suffi- 
cient and  normal  exercise.  To  arrest  the  spermatorrhoea,  and  then  leave 
the  organs  to  be  agam  enfeebled  from  disuse,  is  as  profitless,  as  to  cure 
a  broken  leg,  and  allow  the  patient  to  remain  ever  after  on  the  sola. 
The  indications  for  treatment  in  every  case  of  seminal  weakness,  are,  as 
in  all  other  diseases,  first  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  secondly, 
to  remedy  the  effects,  and  thirdly,  to  restore  the  constitution  as  far  as 
possible  to  its  originai  strength,  by  enforcing  attention  to  physiological 
laws,  whose  infringement  has  caused  the  disease.  Thus,  if  on  examination 
we  find  a  stricture,  it  must  be,  if  possible,  dilated ;  if  ascarides,  they  must 
be  dislodged.  If  the  patient  trace  his  ill  health  to  a  former  gonorrhoea, 
t>bc  urethra  should  be  explored  by  a  bougie,  and  if  the  irritability  be  ap- 
parently caused  by  chronic  iraflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  over 
the  ejaculatory  ducts,  M.  Lallemand  recommends  the  application  of  the 
armed  bougie.  This  instrument.  Intended  to  cauterize  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  urethra,  consists  of  a  metallic  bougie,  through  which  a 
stilet  is  passed,  containing  at  its  end  the  caustic  nitrate  of  silver,  with 
which  he  slightly  touches  the  tender  part  of  the  urethra,  on  which  the 
irritability  seems  to  depend.  To  this  application,  M.  Lallemand,  who  was 
Ihe  first  to  introduce  it,  ascribes  very  great  virtues  in  many  intractable 
tases ;  and  it  certainly  possesses  wonderful  powers  in  checking  spermatorr- 
hoea. However  it  should  be  used  only  in  bad  cases,  or  in  those  arising 
from  gonorrhoea!  imflammation,  when  sexual  connection,  and  hygienic 
means  are  incompetent  to  check  the  discharges ;  it  should  be  applied  very 
and  in  no  case  more  than  twice.     We  have  seen  above  its  rash 
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application  produce  itrictare,  (not  an  uncommon  occurrence),  a  diKeaie 
otien  more  difficult  to  cure  than  the  spermatorrhoea  itielf.  Dr.  DawKon, 
a  pupil  of  M,  Liallemand,  hai  introduced  another  application,  which  ne 
believes  from  long  experience  to  possess  many  advantages  over  the  nitrate 
of  dilver.  He  uses  an  ointment,  composed  of  iodine  and  the  chloride  of 
zinc,  which  he  applies  directly  to  the  surface  of  the  prostate  gland,  by 
means  of  a  boueie  passed  idong  the  urethra.  The  advantages  ofthis  pre- 
paration are,  uiat  the  application  does  not  riye  the 'least  pain,  (while 
cauterization  hy  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  somewhat  painful),  and  does  not 
hinder  the  patient  from  goins  about  as  usual.  It  also  produces  a  more 
satisfactory  and  lastinffoure/Vy  removing  inflammation,  and  any  swelling 
of  the  nrostate  gland,  wnich  may  exist ;  and  this  swelling  of  the  gland  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Dawson,  very  frequently  present  in  baa  spermatorrhoea. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  remedy  of  sexual  intercourse,  it  is  of  great 
consequence  that  it  be  duly  followed.  We  must  remember  that  the 
organs  are  in  a  very  feeble  state,  and  hence  that  an  immoderate  exercise 
at  first,  might  have  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  our  desires.  Hence 
coition  should  at  first  be  very  moderate ;  once  a  week,  or  so ;  and  should 
be  gradually  increased  with  the  wfludns;  powers.  Tlie  signs  of  its  favor- 
able action  are,  an  increase  of  tone  botn  of  mind  and  body,  improved  appe- 
tite, spirits,  and  self-confidence.  The  patient  should  not  be  much  in  the 
company  of  women*  at  other  times,  if  they  excite  venereal  desires,  which 
are  not  to  be  gratified.  He  should  live  in  the  open  air,  take  enough  of 
exercise,  but  not  too  much,  which  might  weaken  him  and  cause  a  seminal 
discharge. 

Medicines  will  be  found  generally  not  only  of  little  u»e,  but  of  positive 
injury.  Hero,  as  in  so  many  other  complaints,  they  are  often  u^ed  as  an 
excuse  for  doing  nothing,  and  tend  to  talce  off  the  attention  of  the  patient 
and  physician  ttom  the  one  grand  and  really  efficient  remedy.  Purgatife 
medicines  are  almost  always  ill-bojrno  in  this  disease,  but  a  clyster  of 
warm  or  cold  water  should  be  used  frequently,  if  there  be  constipation, 
-which  has  a  very  bad  e£fect  in  promoting  the  diurnal  discharges,  by  the 
exertions  it  causes  at  stool. 

Wine,  beer,  vinegar,  &c.,  are  also  bad,  and  should  be  avoided,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  a  stricture,  when  they  should  never  be  indulged  in.  Very 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  patient  in  the  progress  of  the  treatment 
do  not  contract  a  venereal  disease.  In  him  it  is  ten-fold  to  be  dreaded, 
for  it  arrests  his  cure,  greatly  complicates  his  case,  and  is  dreadfully  dis- 
heartening to  one  who  has  suffered  so  long.  This  risk  is  often  made  an 
objection  to  the  sexual  mode  of  treatment,  but  it  is  one  which  dof  a  not 
call  in  question  Its  scientific  truth,  but  merely  its  practical  advisability. 
Of  course  the  patient  should  be  most  earnestly  cautioned  against  thib 
danger ;  and  unless  a  reliable  connection  can  be  obtained  by  him,  which 
is  unfortunately  too  rarely  the  case,  he  should  sedulously  use  the  pre- 
ventive means  I  shall  speak  of  under  the  head  of  venereal  diseases. 
Still,  even  though  such  a  disease  be  contracted,  it  will  not  often  stand 
much  in  the  way  of  a  scientific  treatment,  which  will  ultimately  conduct 
the  patient  to  health. 

Toe  introduction  of  an  elastic  bougie,  once  every  week  or  fortui^ht^ 
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to  give  tone  to  the  canal,  is  highly  recommended  by  M.  Lallemand  ;  and 
even  when  this  is  not  employed,  the  passage  shonld  always  in  this  dis- 
ease be  explored  by  a  bougie,  whidi  gives  hardly  any  pain,  to  ascertain 
whether  there  be  stricture,  or  nnnsnal  tenderness  at  any  part. 

He  also  recommends  mineral  batlMi  in  many  cases,  and  I  should  advise 
much  more  strenuously  the  water  cure,  (though  of  couise  only  as  an  ac- 
cessory to  the  sexual  treatment,)  as  by  far  the  most  concentrated  and 
systematic  hygienic  treatment  MtlMrto  introduced^  Were  I  to  express, 
how  much  I  admire  and  what  results  I  hope  for,  from,  this  immense 
addition  to  therapeutics,  the  praise  might  seem  extravagant ;  thomgh  not 
to  those,  who  know  the  paramount  importance  of  the  physiolo|ical  or 
natural  conditions  of  health,  so  aUy  explained  in  the  works  of  Dr.  An- 
drew Combe,  liebig,  and  many  otiiers. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  men  wdl  conversant  with  the  natural 
laws  of  health,  should  not  admit,  how  admirably  in  most  respects 
the  hydropathic  system,  wlven  skilfidly  applied,  carries  out  these 
principles ;  being,  as  it  were,  the  concentrated  essence  of  the  (»tUnary 
and  natural  means  of  health,  upon  whidi  it  is  of  such  infinite  importance 
that  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  both  in  health  and  disease,  should  be  fixed. 
How  can  those,  who  should  know  better,  talk  of  this  system,  one  of  the 
greatest  marks  of  the  ajge's  advancement,  as  in  the  same  category  with 
homoeopathy ;  from  which  it  differs  utterly,  »oept  in  tho  single  respect 
that  its  claims  have  been  too  arrogantly  aau  exclusivdy  asserted,  as  is 
sLiways  the  ease  with  new  doctrines,  which  have  to  establish  a  position  for 
themselves  in  our  esteem  ?  As  for  homoeopadiy,  it  is  quite  different 
from  our  natural  experiences  of  the  influences,  which  produce  health  and 
disease ;  and  as  such, — (although  it  should  not,  now-a-days  that  it  has  so 
large  a  body  of  followers,  be  treated  with  neglect,  but  rather  patiently 
investigated,  and  disproved,  if  found  false,)  it  lies  far  from  the  beliefs  and 
conceptions  of  the  most  of  us.  But  the  water  cure  is  systematised  com- 
mon sense;  exercise  for  weak  and  lazy  muscles,  pure  country  air  for 
pining  lungs ;  powerful,  regular,  and  invigorating  baths  for  skins,  all 
their  lives  suffering  from  hydrophobia ;  cold  water  and  plain  food,  for 
blood  pampered  by  wine,  and  spiced  dishes ;  may  not  these,  which  go  to 
the  very  root  of  so  many  of  the  diseases  of  man,  be  expected  to  do  more 
good  in  general,  than  courses  of  double-edged  medicines,  so  often  pre- 
scribed for  effects,  while  the  causes  remain  unremoved  ?  If  any  one  read 
the  works  of  some  of  our  best  physicians,  as  Holland,  Forbes,  Andrew 
Combe,  and  many  others,  he  will  see  how  much  an  essentially  hydropathic 
treatment  enters  into  the  most  scientific  medicine  of  the  day,  and  be 
prepared  for  the  desirable  adoption  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  hydro- 
pathic remedies,  such  as  the  wet  sheet,  (a  cold  water  bandage,  extended 
to  the  whole  body),  the  douche,  and  vapour  bath ;  and  ultimately,  (and  at  a 
period,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  far  distant,) — ^for  the  union  and  incorporation 
in  one,  of  the  two  systems,  without  which  hydropathy  can  exercise 
comparatively  a  slight  influence  on  the  health  of  society.  At  present 
however,  it  is  rather  homoeopathy  and  hydropathy,  from  their  both  being 
classed  and  run  down  together,  that  seem  inchned  to  make  common  cause. 

To  prevent  this  disease,  like  every  other — a  subject,  whose  vast  im- 
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ece  is  as  yet  only  dimly  conceired — ^we  must  seek  to  remove  all  the 
of  it.  Some  of  these  consist  in  other  diseases,  as  for  instance, 
hoea,  a  most  important  cause,  which  by  producing  stricture  or 
e  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  the  ultimate  origin  of 
ermatorrhosa. 

modes  of  preyenting  disuse,  oTcruse,  and  abuse,  of  the  genital 
,  have  been  shortly  considereid  above ;  and  consist  chiefly,  as  does 
9Tention  of  all  diseases,  in  universally  diflfnsing  among  all  human 
,  men  and  women,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  structure  of  the 
ind  of  all  its  orgras,  and  In  affording  tkem  the  power  of  obeying 
laws.  There  is  no  other  possible  prevention  of  disease,  than 
edge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  history  of  disease,  and  rever- 
OT  them,  as  universally  spread  as  any  branch  of  human  knowledge 
le. 

»king  leave  of  this  nart  of  my  sul^ect,  I  must  bepr  the  reader,  if  he 
o  obtain  a  farther  Knowledge  of  H,  and  an  insight  into  a  field  of 
and  physical  experiences,  teeming  with  norelty  and  importance, 
he  read  M.  Lallemand*!  great  work  on  involuntary  seminal 
rget,  of  whicb  ao  imper^Kt   an  idea  has   been  given  in  tins 
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I  NOW  come  to  a  class  of  diseases,  much  better  known  and  almost 
more  widely  spread,  than  the  true  genital  diseases,  which  I  have  been 
describing ;  nay,  it  may  be  said,  than  any  other  disease.  For  there  is 
scarcely  a  corner  of  the  globe  in  which  they  are  not  to  be  found,  and 
they  knot  and  gender  most  of  all  in  the  very  heart  of  our  civilizatioa. 
Like  the  poison  in  the  cup,  they  embitter  all  youthful  lore,  and  breed 
suspicion,  hatred,  and  despair,  among  young  and  trusting  minds.  Like 
the  dragon  of  the  gardens  of  old,  they  bar  the  gate  often  of  very  sal- 
vation upon  youth.  Not  only  are  the  poor,  wretched,  friendless  daughters 
of  pleasure  their  victims,  but  the-  respected  wife  and  hapless  child  are 
thus  often  rotted  from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  fall  alike  on  the 
inexperienced  and  the  most  dissipated ;  and,  like  the  old  laws,  have  as 
severe  a  punishment  for  a  first  transgression,  as  for  the  old  offender. 

And  who  dares,  in  the  present  day  of  morbid  morality,  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  these  neglected,  nay,  often  despised  and  abhorred  victims,  and  con- 
tend with  adequate  energy  SLgSLimt  the  ravager,  that  spreads  corruption 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
family,  scarcely  a  constitution,  untainted  by  it !  No  one  amoog  the 
fair-weather  moralists  will  annroach  the  subject,  or  if  they  do,  it  is 
only  to  make  corruption  and  degradation  ten-fold  more  overwhelming 
to  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  Nothing  is  done  by  society  at  large,  no- 
thing by  any  philanthropic  individual  heart,  to  try  in  the  least  to  pre- 
vent this  hideous  evil ;  and  thus  is  an  incalculable  amount  of  misery 
permitted  to  continue  among  us.  Even  for  the  very  reason  that  others 
neglect,  laugh  at,  or  reproach  the  victims  of  these  sexual  diseases, 
especially  when  they  are  poor  and  friendless,  and  the  voice  of  their 
bitter  woe  is  dumb,  should  they  claim  double  reverence  and  sympathy 
from  every  generous  breast.  Oh,  ye  poor  ones !  shall  I  not  respect  your 
desolation  and  shame,  when  the  Levite  passes  by  on  the  other  side  ? 

An  immensity  could  be  done  to  check  these  diseases,  and  great  and 
laudable  have  been  the  efforts  made  in  France  to  this  end ;  although 
never,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  have  adequate  means  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  disease,  nor  will  there  be,  till  all  men  become  deeply  impressed 
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I  importance  nud  sacred  duty  of  this  endeavour.  There  is  sr.ircely 
ease  which  does  the  same  degree  of  mischief,  physically  and 
,  to  mankind.  Can  any  of  ni  still  belioTe  that  physical  evil  can 
ihout  necessarily  causing  moral  degradation  ? 
itting  a  check  upon  these  diseases,  the  axe  would  he  laid  to  the 
t  of  a  sreat  many  of  the  most  fearful  evils  that  infest  mankind, 
vhich  they  are  the  fountain-head.  Scrofula,  consumption,  in- 
nercurial  poisoning,  stricture,  and  an  innumerable  host  of  other 
y  often  be  traced  to  this  source.  Does  it  not  then  become  our 
nty  to  arrest  and  nip  in  the  bud  these  miseries  ?  Let  none  of  us, 
men  or  women,  say,  **  It  belongs  not  to  me  to  attempt  to  remedy 
ils,  nor  to  meddle  with  such  a  subject.*'  The  commandments  to 
to  know,  to  benefit  not  ourselves  only  but  all  others,  lie  equally 
and  the  generous  heart  is  urged  to  advance  the  good,  and  repress 
»  on  all  subjects  alike,  which  come  within  its  comprehension, 
enereal  diseases  are  divided  into  two  great  classes ;  the  virulent, 
non-virulent.  The  first  class  consists  of  typhilit^  the  second  of 
Tsa  and  its  modifications. 

on-virtdent  diseases,  which  I  shall  first  describe,  are  those  which 
9ly  local,  and  do  not  in  their  progress  contaminate  the  general 

Their  effects  are,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  not  so  lamentable, 
of  the  virulent  affections.  The  non-virulent  diseases  consist  in 
nmation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  the  glans  and  the 
canal  of  the  penis,  excited  by  the  contact  of  irritating  matter 
1  during  sexual  intercourse.  This  irritating  matter  is,  in  the 
)  majority  of  cases,   the  product  of  a  venereal  disease  in  the 

althcugh  in  some  few  instances,  it  may  arise  from  a 
oea,  or  white  discharge,  to  which  women  axe  very  subject  (a 
inflammation  of  the  vanna,  not  arising  from   any  infectious 

Therefore,  it  must  not  oe  concluded,  that  a  woman  from  whom 
rhoea  is  contracted,  is  necessarily  labouring  under  a  venereal  dis- . 
lough  this  is  the  case  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
-ding  to  the  different  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  penis, 
t  a£^cted,  the  disease  has  received  different  names.  Thus  when 
oth  surface  of  the  glans.  with  the  opposite  surface  of  the  foreskin, 
ned,  the  complaint  is  called  balanitis^  (the  termination,  itUy  always 
nflammation  of,  and  is  [applied  to  every  organ  in  the  body}  or 
gonorrhcea.  When  the  interior  of  the  urethra  is  affected,  it  is 
imply  ffonorrhcea,  (commonly  styled  clapt)  which  is  much  the 
nimou  disease. 
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The  most  firequent  cause  of  this  disease  is  the  contact  of  g(monhoeal 
matter  in  sexual  iotercuiirse.  It  may  also,  though  very  rarely,  be  caused 
by  the  monthly  discharge  in  the  female,  or  by  the  whites ;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently found  in  boys,  who  allow  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
to  accumulate  under  the  foreskin,  and  become  acrid.  It  is  a  disease, 
which  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  foreskin,  and  is  never  found  in  those 
who  have  been  circumcised ;  and  therefore  it  might  in  every  case  be  pre- 
vented, by  washing  the  glans  well,  after  any  sexual  connection,  where 
there  is  a  possibility  of  contagion ;  a  precaution  which  should  never  be 
neglected. 

Balanitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  glans,  begins  with  slight  itching, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  heat  and  swelling  of  the  part,  and  by  a  more 
or  less  purulent  discharge  from  beneath  the  foreskin  ;  which  swelk  also, 
soni3'.imes  to  a  great  degree,  so  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  back  over  the  glans. 
This  disease  is  generafly  readily  curable,  especially  if  taken  in  time,  and 
it  seldom  becomes  chronic ;  but  in  some  cases,  where  circumstances,  such 
as  a  dissipated  mode  of  life,  and  allowing  the  inflammation  to  run  on  from 
neglect,  combine  to  exasperate  it,  the  consequences  may  be  very  serious. 
Mortification  of  the  prepuce  may  result  from  the  intensity  of  the  in£am- 
mation,  and  the  strangulation  of  its  blood-vessels  by  the  swelling ;  and 
proceed,  if  not  checked,  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  penis. 

Balanitis  is  a  complaint  easily  recognised,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell 
whether  it  be  complicated  by  the  virulent  affection  of  chancre  or  syphilis. 
A  chancre  may  exLst  under  the  foreskin  at  the  same  time  as  the  running 
from  the  glans ;  and  it  cannot,  in  some  cases,  be  detected,  from  the  inability 
to  draw  back  the  foreskin,  owing  to  the  swelling  and  inflammation.  Its 
existence  is  then  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  test  of  inoculation,  which 
I  shall  describe  hereafter  in  speaking  of  syphilis.  However,  its  existence 
does  not  alter  the  treatment,  which  is  as  follows. 

The  treatment  of  Balanitis,  in  its  mild  and  common  form,  is  very 
simple.  It  consists  in  washing  the  parts  well,  and  keeping  the  foreskin 
and  the  glans  separated  by  a  piece  of  dry  lint,  to  be  changed  several 
times  a-day.  This  will  generally  suffice  to  effect  a  cure.  No  method 
is  more  efiBcacious  in  arresting  discharges  from  raucous  surfaces  which 
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igainst  each  other,  than  keeping  them  separate  by  sr^mo  dry  sub- 
ice  ;  as  the  two  hot  and  inflamed  surfaces  act  like  mutual  poultices, 
keep  up  the  discharge.  First  wash  and  dry  the  part,  then  intro- 
e  a  piece  of  dry  lint  at  the  base  of  the  glans,  and  draw  the  forer^kin 
rit.  If  the  parts  be  much  inflamed,  nothing  has  so  great  an  etlcct 
educing  the  inflammation,  as  passing  a  stick  of  nitrate  uf  silver 
tly  oyer  them,  so  as  simply  to  whiten  the  surface,  which  should  bo 
iously  dried  by  lint ;  and  on  the  subsequent  days,  the  part  should  be 
hed  with  Goulard's  lotion,  and  dry  lint  kept  constantly  applied. 
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This  disease  is  a  greatly  more  important  one  than  the  preceding,  now 
only  from  its  much  greater  frequency,  but  also  from  its  seTerity* 
and  from  the  grievous  efifects  it  in  too  many  cases  leaves  behind. 
Yet  there  is  no  disease,  which  the  young  and  thoughtless  are  more 
in  the  habit  of  making  a  jest  of;  and  while  the  inexperienced  regard 
all  venereal  diseases  with  the  anxious  fear  that  ignorance  inspires, 
the  initiated  often  take  a  pride  in  telling  of  tne  dangers  they  have  passed, 
and  in  drawing  a  ludicrous  picture  of  the  sufferings  the  novice  has  before 
him.  It  is  often  held  rather  a  proof  of  manliness  and  experience  among 
the  youth,  to  have  had  a  few  claps,  ii&e  tne  scars  of  the  German  dnefiist ; 
and  as  they  do  not,  like  sypbilis,  leave  a  Damocles'  sword»  in  the  shi^^  of 
secondary  poisoning,  suspended  over  the  head,  the  sufferings  thfly  may 
have  caused  are  soon  forgotten,  or  but  used  for  banter,  by  the  many, 
whose  vigorous  health  has  brought  them  through  in  triumph.  But  far 
different  is  the  tale  told  by  the  unfortunate,  already  struggling  under  the 
burden  of  a  weak — it  may  be,  scrofulous  constitution ;  by  nim,  whose 
shyness  makes  such  a  complaint  anything  but  a  subject  for  public  glori- 
fication ;  by  the  exhausted  sufferer  from  spermatorrhoea  or  other  causes, 
whose  reviving  health  has  received  a  rude  arrest  from  this  new  enemy ; 
by  him,  in  whom  gonorrhoea  proves  the  cause  of  stricture,  seminal  weak- 
ness, diseased  prostate,  and  other  miserable  complaints,  which  bring  the 
proudest  head  to  the  dust ;  by  the  unhappy  infant,  who  at  life's  portal,  is 
deprived  of  sight  by  the  mother's  disease  ;  in  short,  by  the  counuess  host 
of  victims  to  those  diseases  of  which  this  unreverenced  gonorrhoea  is  the 
ori8:in. 

What  have  the  genital  organs  done,  to  deserve  that  their  diseases,  so 
serious,  so  universally  spread,  should  be  treated  so  differently  from  any 
others  ?  "  Offended  against  the  moral  laws, "  says  the  moralist ;  and 
ihe  youth,  whose  instincts  whisper  to  him  a  truer  morality,  would 
4lisarm  the  censure  by  submitting  to  the  penalty  with  a  laugh — a  laugh 
but  the  rattle  of  his  chains ;  as  if  death,  or  any  of  his  artillery,  were  to 
be  merely  a  subject  for  jesting !  Thus,  favoured  by  the  neglect  of  the 
mistaken  moralist,  by  the  irreverence  of  the  youth,  and  the  ignorance 
and  heedlessness  of  the  poor  girls,  whose  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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world  eannot  be  increased  by  their  spreading  the  poison,  which  thoy 
themselres  haye  receired,  this  jellow  stream  of  misery  is  permitted  tu 
flow  ever  oawards,  while  scarcely  any  efforts  are  need  for  it*  prerention. 

To  prerent  these  diseases,  it  is  first  of  all  reqnsite  that  they,  ( like  the 
Bnbject  of  digestion  and  the  Uws  of  the  rest  of  the  hnman  body,  which 
haye  been  dwelt  upon  with  such  admirable  and  religions  enthusiasm  by 
Dr.  Combe,  and  others,)  be  rescued  from  their  secrecy,  and  beoMue 
uniyersally  known  to  mankind,  and  not  aione  to  our  profsssion ;  and 
that  they  be  no  longer  made  a  subiect  for  jesting  and  reproacA*  but 
viewed  exactly  in  the  same  light  as  all  other  diseases — ^namely,  as  cmices 
against  natural  laws,  but  equally  claiming  our  pity,  our  reverenoei  and 
our  every  effort  to  cure  them. 

GK>norrhoBal,  commonly  called  clap,  consists  of  an  inflaraioation  of 
the  interior  of  the  urinary  canal.  It  is  caused  by  the  contact,  during 
sexual  intercourse,  of  matter  secreted  by  the  female  orsaos,  affected 
with  a  similar  disease.  Its  symptoms  are  as  follows.  Within  a  few 
days  after  an  impure  connection,  some  itching  and  heat  are  felt  at  the 
orifice  of  the  canal,  and  soon  a  discharge  appears,  at  first  thin,  but 
in  a  short  time  becoming  thick,  yellow,  and  purulent.  Then  scalding 
begins  to  be  felt  in  making  water,  as  it  flows  through  the  inflamed 
canal;  and  the  inflammation,  which  began  at  the  orifice,  trayels 
gradually  downwards,  the  symjjtoms  meanwhile  increasing  in  sererity. 
When  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  great  pain  is  felt  in  making  water  ; 
and  sometimes  the  swelling  of  the  walls  of  toe  canal  is  so  great,  that  the 
urine  can  scarcely,  if  at  all,  be  passed. 

Chordee  also  is  often  present  in  .severe  cases,  which  consists  in  the  acute 
inflammation  causing  the  effusion  of  lymph  (the  plastic  substance  of 
which  the  solid  tissues  of  the  body  are  built  up^  around  the  walls  of  the 
urethra ;  and  this  lymph,  which  has  always,  when  poured  out  from  the 
blood-vessels,  a  tendency  to  coagulate  and  harden,  makes  the  penis  so  stiff, 
that  when  an  erection  takes  place,  the  under  part  cannot  go  along  with 
the  rest,  and  a  curve  or  chordee  is  produced,  causing  great  pain.  These 
erections  take  place  chiefly  at  night,  excited  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed, 
und  cause  the  patient  frequently  to  waken  with  a  start  by  the  violence  of 
the  pain.  Often  have  I  laughed,  though  against  my  soberer  judgment, 
at  the  ludicrous  descriptions  of  his  sufferings  by  a  fellow-student ;  with 
what  lightning  speed  he  would  wake,  bound  out  of  bed,  and  seek  the 
comfort  of  the  cold  hearth-stone,  or  the  still  greater  luxury  of  a  cold  wet 
fiponge  placed  on  his  loins,  allowing  the  water  to  trickle  down ;  and  then 
how  relentlessly  his  enemy  pursuM  him  all  night  through,  with  its  elec- 
trical arousings,  just  when  his  wearied  senses  were  dropping  to  rest. 

If  the  gonorrhoea  travel  very  far  down  the  canal,  or  the  inflammation  be 
<very  high,  the  prostate  gland,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  even  the  bladder 
itself,  may  become  inflamed,  but  these  very  serious '  and  lamentable 
occurrences  are  fortunately  not  very  common.  A  more  frequent  oc- 
currence is  inflammation  of  the  epidCdymit  or  upper  part  of  the  testicle, 
which  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  serious  and  important  complication. 
Buboet^  or  swellings  of  .the  glands  in  the  groin,  are  sometimes  caused 
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hy  simple  goEiohrrosa,  bat  rarely,  not  more  than  once  in  a  hundred 
eases. 

fThe  gonorrhoDal  diseharge  may  rary  in  eolonr  and  ftmeU,  .being  gene- 
rally of  a  greenish  yellow,  sometimes  tinged  wi^  Uood,  but  this  is  of 
little  importance.  Like  other  inflammatory  diseases,  gonorrbcea  gen- 
erally tends,  in  proeess  ef  time,  to  a  spontaneoos  cure.  &ns  in  a  fort- 
night it  will  probably  hare  reached  its  greatest  severity,  and  after  rc- 
mtaming  stationary  for  a  week  or  so,  it  will  gradually  decline:  and  in 
sooae  cases,  where  the  oonstitntion  is  Tigorons,  cease  witbont  treatment 
But  this  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  the  disease  has  a  great  tendency  to 
become  indefinitely  clnonie,  unless  actirelj  treated:  and  I  shall  now 
describe  the  treatment  of  the  different  stages. 

Hiis is  divided  by  M.  l^cord  (the admhrable  sufecfB,  wito  has  the 
charge  of  the  great  Venereal  Hospital  in  Paris,  with*  greater  op<^ 
portunities  of  observing  the  vesereal  diteaMi  than  any  Baa  in  Europe, 
and  who  has  done  pCTfaaps  more  than  any  other  to  Ua&w  light  on  their 
nature  and  treatment,)  into  the  abortive  trestaMot,  and  the  tieatmeat 
of  the  acute  and  dvonie  itaiges ;  all  of  wfaidi  aje  distinct  from  each 
other. 

By  the  abortive  trestHwat,  (which  it  is  peeuHarly  important  for  the 
public  in  eeneral  to  be  acqoamted  wiA,  as  oieir  prompt  adoption  of  it  en 
the  very  mrst  signs  of  the  disease  can  alone  nudke  it  milabk,)  is  meant 
the  endeavour  to  arrest  the  disease  at  its  Tery  ovtset ;  an  ol^eet  madi 
more  desirable  than  to  pcarmit  it  to  run  on  to  the  arute  stage,  in  which 
it  is  so  severe,  and  sometimes  so  inlametable.  The  absortive  treatment 
consist  in  using  injections  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  whi^  has  an 
unequalled  power  in  altering  the  character,  and  arresting  the  inflamma- 
tions, of  mucous  membranes.  The  solution  should  be  very  weak,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  nitrate,  to  the  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  should  be  used  as  follows : 

A  glass  (not  a  pewter)  syringe  should  be  half-filkd  with  it,  and  the 
fluid  injected  into  the  urethra,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  minute  or 
two.  These  injections  should  be  repeated  once  every  four  hours,  for 
forty-eight  hours.  They  will  cause  some  little  pain,  and  a  slightly 
rosy,  purulent  discharge,  which  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a  good  sign,  snow- 
ing that  the  disease  will  soon  yield.  No  spirituous  Sqnor  or  heating 
food  should  be  taken.  Neither  warm  baths  nor  any  other  relaxing 
measures  should  be  used  during  the  abortive  treatment,  which  if  duly 
and  early  enough  employed,  wm  effect  a  cure  at  once  in  a  half  of  the 
cases,  according  to  Kicord's  experience. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  immense  importance  of  this  method,  and  of  its 
being  generally  made  known  to  the  public ;  so  that  those  who  have  been 
exposed  to  infection,  may  seize  the  very  first  signs  of  disease,  and  so  save 
themselves  all  the  pains  and  dangers  attemunt  on  gonorrhosa.  This 
treatment  is  of  great  value  to  the  puUic,  but  little  to  t£e  surgeon,  as  in 
general,  especially  among  the  poor^  classes,  (who  never  attemi  to  a  dis- 
ease, till  it  has  caused  them  some  great  ineonvenieiice,)  he  sees  the  case 
too  late  for  its  adoption.    It  can  be  used  only  in  the  first  day,  or  perhaps^ 
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two  (kys,  of  the  discharge,  on  the  Tery  fint  appearance  of  the  yeUow 
matter,  and  before  much  redneis  and  inflammation  hare  been  let  up,  as 
then  it  would  only  asgrarate  the  disease.  Affeer  the  twelre  injections 
hart  been  used,  cubeos  or  oopaiba  should  be  taken  for  a  fow  days,  in  the 
dotes  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  all  sexual  interoourse  and  spirituous 
liquors  aroided,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  patient  may  resume  his  ueual 
habitt.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  nip  in  the  bud  an  incipient  ffonorrfaoea, 
and  unless  all  these  directions  be  carried  o«t,  the  complaint  wul  probaUy 
return  in  a  day  or  two  (for  it  has  as  many  heads  as  the  hydra),  and  may 
then  last  for  months.  This  treatment  is  without  any  risk  of  causing 
stricture  or  other  erils ;  which,  by  cutting  short  the  disease,  it  rather 
tends  powerfnllT  te  prerent. 

Instead  of  using  injections,  copaiba  or  cubebs  alone  will  ^ery  ofken  ine- 
eeed  in  checking  tho  ^disease  at  its  outset.  They  should  be  siTen  the 
moment  the  first  drop*  of  yellow  matter  is  perceiTed,  and  should  be  used 
in  rather  larger  doses  than  those  adapted  for  the  later  stages,  as  the 
object  is  to  cut  the  disease  short  at  once  by  Tigorons  means.  Thus  two 
or  three  drachms  of  cubebs  should  be  taken  thrice  a  day.  H.  Bkofd 
■ays,  that  this  abortire  treatment  is  more  likely  to  succeed,  where  theM 
is  little  or  no  pain  or  scalding,  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease ;  aid 
also  that  eren  althou^^h  it  fau  in  wholly  arresting  the  discharge,  it  never 
fails  to  modify  and  mitigate  the  symptoms,  so  that  by  persisting  in  reme- 
dial measures,  the  disease  is  generally  brought  to  a  close  in  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  days.  He  says,  moreoTer,  that  much  harm  is  often  done  by  a 
popular  prejudice  asainit  tryins  speedily  to  arrest  the  discharge ;  whereaa 
his  object  alwayi  m,  to  cure  £e  disease  as  quickly  as  is  consistent  with 
caution  in  the  use  of  the  remedies ;  for,  ho  says,  the  danger  of  a  gonorr- 
hoea depends  upon  two  things ;  first,  the  sorerity  to  which  the  inflamma- 
tion is  suffered  to  attain,  and  secondly,  its  duration. 

But  if  the  golden  moment  havo  been  allowed  to  pass,  or  if  the  abortiTe 
treatment  hare  failed;  if  the  symptoms  hare  graduallf  increased  in  seve- 
rity, and  there  be  present  much  scalding  in  making  water,  with  heat, 
redness,  and  swelling  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  abortive  treatment 
can  no  longer  be  app^lied,  as  it  would  exasperate  the  inflammatJen. 
Antiphlogistic  (or  anti -inflammatory)  treatment  should  now  be  need. 
The  patient  should  take  plenty  of  mucilaginous  drinks,  as  bariey-wi 


syrup  and  water,  or  plain  cold  water,  to  render  the  urine  as  little  irrita- 
ting as  possible.  He  should  rest  on  a  sofa,  and  have  low  diet.  A  gene- 
ral warm  bath  eTerv  night  for  from  a  half  to  one  hour  is  an  eicelleat 
means  of  quieting  the  inflammation.  Local  warm  baths  are  not  so  foed, 
as  they  tend  to  congest  the  part.  Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  peri- 
neum (the  space  between  the  tcrotum  or  pouch  of  the  testicles  and  the  amu 
or  opening  of  the  intestine,)  but  not  to  the  loose  ^n  of  the  penis  itstf  f, 
as  in  that  situation  their  bitos  may  be  foiloirad  by  «rytipelas.  Some 
authors  recommend  cubebs  and  copaiba  in  this  acute  stage,  but  Biosrd 
does  not  approve  of  them  ;  for  he  says,  they  cfften  do  more  harm  titam 
good,  when  the  inflammation  rum  l^h,  and,  besides,  lose  the  virtMs 
they  would  have  had,  in  a  later  stage.    The  bowels  should  be  fntd  ty 
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pnrgatires,  which  cool  the  system,  and  so  subdae  the  inflammation ;  and, 
if  it  mn  high,  tartar  emetic  should  be  giren. 

This  medicine  is  the  most  powerful  means  of  subduing  active  inflamma- 
tion in  almost  all  parts  of  tiiie  body ;  except  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
organs  inflamed,  it  cannot  be  given,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels.  If  given  in  sufScient  doses,  it  brings  on  a  state  of  extreme  sick- 
ness, which,  as  can  readily  be  understood,  is  the  most  powerful  opponent 
of  inflammation.  This  invaluable  medicine,  whose  general  adoption  now« 
a-days  in  inflammatory  diseases  has  superseded  in  very  many  cases  the 
use  of  the  lancet  (which,  by  its  expenditure  of  the  vital  fluid,  is  a  remedy 
never  to  be  resorted  to,  if  safer  means  can  be  found),  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  grain,  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  water,  every 
two  hours,  according  to  the  quantity  found  requisite  in  each  case  to  cause 
the  state  of  nausea. 

The  chordee,  which  will  be  more  severe  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation,  and  also  to  the  depth  it  has  reached  in  the  canal,  should 
be  treated  by  avoiding  everydiing  that  could  excite  erections.  These  are 
generally  caused  by  the  warmth  of  bed ;  therefore  a  hard  mattrass  and 
fight  bed-clothes  should  be  used.  M.  Ricord  praises  camphor  very  highly  as 
a  sedative  in  chordee,  and  gives  it  either  in  pills  with  opium — ^namdy,  six 
grains  of  camphor,  and  one  grain  of  opium,  made  into  two  pills,  to  be 
taken  at  bed-time ;  or  ten  grains  of  camphor,  one  of  opium,  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  and  four  ounces  of  water,  given  in  an  ejection,  an  hour  before 
going  to  bed. 

By  these  antiphlogistic  means,  the  intensity  of  the  gonorrhoeal  inflam- 
mation, will  probably  be  subdued,  and  the  seeding,  heat,  and  other  signs 
of  acute  inflammation  diminished,  although  the  yellow  purulent  discharge 
still  continues  copious.  The  patient  should  now  begin  to  take  some  of 
those  remedies  which  have  a  specific  action,  and  most  powerful  control 
over  gonorrhoea — ^namely,  cubebs  or  copaiba.  These  are  both  remedies  of 
very  great  value,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  succeed  in  curing  the 
complaint,  if  skilfully  used.  Sometimes  the  very  first  doses  will  reduce 
the  discharge  to  a  single  drop  in  the  morning.  Copaiba  is  a  kind  of  resi- 
nous balsam,  with  a  taste  which  to  many  is  exceedingly  nauseous  ;  and 
so  it  has  been  ingeniously  enclosed  in  little  gelatinous  capsules  (the  capsules 
de  Mothes)  that  are  equally  efficacious  with  the  plain  balsam ;  which  may 
itself  be  taken  in  water,  or  suspended  in  a  mucilaginous  liquid.  Cubebs 
— a  hot  pepper-like  powder,  containing  as  its  active  ingredient  a  volatile 
oil,  very  similar  to  that  which  is  the  active  principle  of  copaiba  (both  of 
which  volatile  oils  may  be  taken  pure,  and  are  thus  equally  efficacious, 
and  not  so  apt  to  disagree) — ^may  be  used  in  the  following  formula,  which 
is  exceedingly  efiective,  and  in  some  constitutions  success  much  better 
than  copaiba.  Take  two  or  three  ounces  of  cubebs,  and  make  them  into 
a  paste  with  honey.  Begin  with  three  tea<spoonsful  the  first  day,  and 
increase  the  dose  taken  on  the  following  days  to  five  or  six  tea-spoonsful, 
drinking  at  the  same  time  plentifully  of  barley-water,  milk  of  almonds,  or 
other  mucilaginous  drink,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cubebs  from  irritating  the 
Ktomach  or  kidneys.  The  medicine  acts  equally  well  if  taken  mere.' 5*  iu 
water,  in  similar  doses. 
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These  medicines  should  not  he  given  up  as  soon  as  the  gonorrhoea  haa 
ceased,  for,  if  so,  it  would  moat  probaoly  re-appear ;  hut  they  should 
be  continued  for  a  few  days  lonser,  in  gradually  diminisliing  doses.  Some 
constitutions  are  most  henefitea  by  one,  others  by  the  other ;  so  that  if 
the  one  do  not  succeed,  we  may  have  recourse  to  its  fellow. 

But  we  cannot  expect  to  find  such  a  thing  aa  an  unalloyed  blessing, 
and  thus  there  are  evils,  which  in  some  cases  arise  from  the  use  of  these 
medicines.  Among  them  is  a  rath,  which  they  sometimes  bring  out  orer 
the  body,  attended  with  smart  fever,  and  arrest  of  the  gonorrhoea ;  which 
however  returns  when  the  rash  disappears.  It  seems  to  l>e  owing  to  a 
disordered  stomach,  and  to  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  which  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  while  taking  the  medicines.  Copaiba  also  sometimes 
causes  nausea,  diarrhoea,  and  griping,  which,  when  slight,  need  not  be 
attended  to,  except  by  avoiding  cold,  damp  feet,  &c.  Cabebs  has  in  some 
few  cases,  when  given  in  too  large  doses,  caused  syinptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomMh,  which  occurrence  must  be  guarded  against  by  ceasing 
at  once  the  medicine,  if  any  incipient  signs  be  perceived. 

Cubobs  are  also  often  adulterated,  and  may  thus  prove  injurious,  and 
should,  as  well  as  many  other  medicines,  be  got  at  the  best  druggists. 
All  medicines  are  to  be  viewed  as  double-edg^  weanons,  in  themselves 
most  important  causes  of  disease,  and  being  so,  we  should  desire  tb  use 
thom  as  rarely  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  internal  remedies  are  used,  Ricord  em- 
ploys, whenever  the  inflammation  has  been  sufficiently  subdued,  a  local 
treatment  also,  as  the  conjunction  of  both  is  much  more  certain.  In- 
jections of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  the  strength  before  recommended — ^namely 
one  fourth  of  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  should  be  employed 
as  bol'ore  directed,  viz,  twdve  in  the  forty-eight  hours,  when  they  may  be 
stopped,  and  the  internal  remedies  continued.  In  some  old  standing 
cases,  when  the  mucous  membrane  has  become  relaxed  and  thickened,  this 
injection  may  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  the  reddish  discharge 
and  other  signs  of  salutary  action ;  and,  if  so,  it  may  be  increased 
to  from  one  to  two  grains,  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

There  are  different  forms  of  the  chronic  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  whose 
treatment  I  have  been  describing.  In  some  cases  the  yellow  discharge 
continues  as  thick  and  copious  as  in  the  acute  stase,  although  the  scald- 
ing in  making  water  is  in  ffreat  part,  or  altogeuier,  absent.  In  others 
the  discharge  is  reduced  to  what  is  called  Vi.gU€ty  in  which  it  has  lost  its 
yellow  colour,  and  has  become  nearly  colourless,  like  sum.  or  smiUl 
shreds  of  vermicelli ;  in  other  cases  no  discharge  is  visible  during  the 
day,  and  only  a  drop  or  two,  gluing  together  the  orifice  in  the  mornings, 
remains. 

These  gleets,  though  some  persons  care  little  for  them,  are  to  others 
a  source  of  great  annoyance,  in  proportion  to  the  susceptibility  of  their 
nature,  moral  and  physical ;  and  they  often,  by  their  long  continuance,  and 
by  inducing  stricture,  or,  as  we  have  seen  above,  spermatorrhoea,  bring  thd 
patient  into  a  state  of  the  most  miserable  hypochondria. 

Some  cases  of  chronic  gonorrhoea,  or  gleet,  are  exceedingly  obstinate^ 
and  resist  all  sorts  of  treatment,  causing  endless  anno^asiQ^  ^i^VRv« 
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patience  in  those  affected  with  them.  Thns  they  often  last  for  months, 
and  not  unfrequently  from  one  to  two  or  three  years ;  and  Bicord  men- 
tions one  which  lasted  thirty  years ;  so  that  it  is  of  immenser  importance 
that,  by  a  vigorons  and  well  directed  treatment  at  first,  the  risk  of  such 
consequences  should  be  prevented.  A  gonorrhosa  is  not  a  complaint  to 
be  trifled  with ;  in  some  oonstitntions  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  subdue, 
whether  from  their  weakness,  incapability  of  bearing  die  remedies,  un* 
healthy  relaxing  life  of  confinement,  neglect,  want  of  self-restraint  in 
applying  for,  asufficLeat  time  the  remedies,  or  abstaining  from  drinking, 
And  other  sensual  enjoyments ;  and  perhaps  above  all,  from  the  unfor- 
tunate and  pernicioua  social  feelings  on  the  subject  of  this  disease, 
which  cause  it  to  be  concealed,  prevent  the  sufferer  from  applying  for 
assistance  in  time,  hamper  and  obstruct  all  the  remedies  employed,  and 
too  often  reduce  the  patient  and  the  humane  physician  to  despair  of  the 
cure. 

There  is  no  matter  perhaps  in  which  concealment  does  more  harm  to 
mankind,  than  in  this  of  genital  and  venereal  diseases.  The  grand 
point  ever  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  remedying  diseases,  is,  that  they  be 
treated  as  early  as  possible.  Not  a  moment  should  be  lost,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  any  disease,  in  taking  measures  to  arrest  it ;  for  the  first 
few  golden  moments  are  often  the  most  important  of  all.  Now,  the 
miserable  shame  and  fear  attending  on  venereal  and  genital  complaints, 
in  almost  all  cases,  prevent  the  inexperienced  youth,  and  still  more  the 
woman,  from  applying  for  relief,  till  the  irrevocable  time  is  past ;  till  the 
mischief  is  fully  developed,  and  the  disease  riots  and  revels  in  its  str^igth, 
exulting  at  our  impotence  to  arrest  it,  and  proceeding  to  bring  on 
consequences  which  no  man  can  answer  for,  and  which  may  be  most 
disastrous.  Must  we  not  then  consider  the  odium  attaching  to  venereal 
diseases,  as  being  most  sinful  in  every  individual  who  entertains  it,  since 
it  is  the  cause  of  so  many  miseries  to  man  and  woman  ? 

If  a  gleet  have  lasted  a  long  time,  we  should  try  to  make  out,  in  each 
separate  case,  the  cause  of  this  chronicity.  And  first,  the  canal  should 
be  explored  with  a  bougie,  to  see  whether  there  be  not  a  stricture,  which 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  Imgering  gleet.  Sometimes,  when  the  inflammation 
lingers  deep  in  the  canal,  at  the  orifices  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  there 
are  frequent  seminal  emissions  in  the  night,  which  aggravate  in  their  turn 
the  gleet,  and  frequently  are  the  cause  of  bringing  back  a  gonorrhoea, 
which  was  on  the  wane.  From  this  exhausting  complication,  all  the 
horrors  of  spermatorrhoea  may  in  time  be  established.  In  such  cases 
slight  cauterization  of  the  walls  of  the  urethra,  over  the  mouths  of  the 
ducts,  with  M.  Lallemand's  porte-caustique,  has  sometimes  an  excel- 
lent effect. 

Impotence  may  be  caused  in  this  as  in  other  cases  by  spermatorrhoea ; 
and  here  I  may  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  which  to  many  is  one  of 
great  importance.  Impotence  may  be  the  result  of  anything  which  tends 
to  weaken,  either  mentally  the  venereal  appetites,  or  physically  the  geni- 
tal organs.  Mentally,  the  most  frequent  causes  of  impotence  are — hard 
gtudy^  which  consumes  the  nervous  power  in  a  different  direction  ;  and 
stiU  oftener,  all  the  depressing  emotions,  such  as  fear,  shyness,  apathy. 
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&e^  irtdck  by  thiir  adaiiztiire*  destroy  the  force  of  the  Tenertal  appe« 
titek  Fbyiki^,  a  waai  of  tone  in  the  genital  organs,  wfaich  are 
Ecareely  eaiMiUe  of  fall  erection,  at  least  soldy  at  the  stimolos  of  Tenereal 
deaifes;  want  of  exercise  of  the  organs,  ▼hieh,  like  all  others,  are  greatly 
strengAened  by  habitnal  exerdse;  spermatorrhoea,  or  the  general 
edMkortbn  of  the  frsme  from  long  disease  of  any  kind.  If  the  disease  be 
of  mental  erigfai,  John  Hnnter's  advice  was,  that  a  man  shonld  sleep 
widi  the  woman,  with  whom  he  was  impotent,  resolving  to  have  no  con* 
nectioQ  with  her.  A  man  may  be  impotent  with  one  woman,  into  his 
a&ctions  towards  whom  any  of  the  paralysing  fedinga  enter*  and  may 
not  be  so  with  another.  Am  a  preveutiTe  or  core  of  impotence,  the 
regidar  exercise  of  tiie  genital  organs,  and  a  healthy  life  in  the  open  air, 
withomttiie  ezhanstion  of  protra^ed  study,  are  the  best  of  all  means. 
Betides  this,  it  most  be  remembered,  that  there  are  great  natural  eon- 
stitatioaal  differences  in  these  powers  in  difEJEarent  infiridaals,  and  eadi 
one  mnst  be  contented  with  those  which  have  been  siTen  him ;  and  not 
waste  his  thoughts  and  strength,  as  is  so  often  done,  in  vain  regrets  that 
they  are  not  greater  than  is  natural  to  him. 

Sometimes  a  gleet  will  persist  in  spite  of  all  the  abore-mentioned 
remedies,  wiiicfa  may  not  have  the  power  of  wholly  stopping  the  disehaige, 
bat  periiaps  c^  redodng  it  to  a  single  yellow  or  gammy  drop  in  tne 
morning,  which  will  not  be  driven  away,  and,  the  moment  the  remedies 
are  dis(»ntiniied,  increaaes  rapidly  till  the  roaning  be  as  bad  as  ever. 
Sometimes  too,  the  reasalns  of  a  chordee  may  continue  after  the  gon- 
orrhoea is  cured.  In  cases  of  obstinate  gleet,  yarioos  means  should  be 
tried. 

It  most  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  diseases  do  not  become  chronic 
and  lingering  wi^oot  a  cause.  Chronic  disease  is  always  a  sign,  that 
either  the  part  eflboted,  or  the  constitution  generally,  is  too  weak  to 
throw  off  its  enemy.  In  a  healthy  man  liTing  in  the  country,  and  still 
more  in  the  vigoroaa  sajrage  in  the  woods,  disMse  rarely  becomes  chronic ; 
but  wounds  and  inflammations  heal  with  surprising  quickness,  aided  or 
unaided,  so  treat  are  the  natnral  powers.  But  in  the  poor  unbcalthy 
townsman,  me  case  is  Tery  different ;  every  indefinite  disease,  like  in- 
flammation, &c.,  tends  to  become  chronic,  from  the  weak  powers  and  un- 
healthy life.  This  constitutioaal  weakness  is  in  many  cases  the  chief 
cause  of  tiie  continaanee  ol  a  gleet,  and  must  be  remedied,  .before  th  ' 
latter  can  be  got  rid  of.  Thus  the  man  who  has  an  old  gleet,  should 
adopt  the  most  bracing  life  possible;  shoukl  be  in  the  country,  and 
always  in  the  open  air ;  should  live  regularly,  rising  early  and  going 
early  to  bed;  should  take  cold  baths,  twice  or  eren  oftener,  daily, 
remaining  in  the  water  only  a  short  time,  and  always  taking  a  smart 
walk  afterwards,  to  restore  the  circulation  ;  and  probably  a  good  remedy 
also,  is  the  cold  sitz-bath,  taken  several  times  a-day,  wiUi  a  walk  after 
it.  These  directions  which  will  api^y  to  many  other  chronic  diseases, 
should  at  once  be  adopted,  if  the  powers  of  the  constitution  seem  inade- 
quate to  cure  the  disease ;  for  delay  is,  in  this  complaint,  like  all  others, 
only  wasted  time,  besides  favouring  the  evil  consequences,  which  may 
arise  from  old  gleet.    Along  with  these  general  means,  a  Ip^iI  treatment 
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br  injections  shonlcl  be  nsed,  employing  the  milder  astringent,  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  (which  is  often  more  successfol  than  the  nitrate  of  silTor.) 
m  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  grains,  to  the  oonce  of  water :  this  to  bo 
nsed  twice  or  thrice-a-day,  and  continued  for  eight  or  ten  days.  Other 
astringent  injections  may  be  employed,  as  the  decoction  of  oak  bark.  Sec, 
By  these  means,  the  bracing  change  of  air,  and  alfresco  life,  along  with 
the  local  astringents,  the  complaint  may  almost  always  be  snbdned,  if 
they  hare  a  doe  trial ;  bat  without  the  general  means,  all  local  ones  will 
often  prove  unarming. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  complications  of  gonorrhoea,  I  may  mention, 
that  the  disease  is  sometimes,  and  not  rery  infreqaently,  produced  by 
other  causes  than  infection.  A  yellow  discharge  may  be  excited  by  Lard 
drinkinfl;,  or  by  undue  exercise  of  the  sexual  organs,  especially  in  those  in 
whom  there  are  some  lingering  remains  of  inflammation  from  a  former 
gonorrhcBa,  or  who  suffer  from  an  irritable  prostate  gland.  To  these 
cases  the  name  of  tpuriow  gonorrhoea  has  been  applied.  They  may  often 
bo  distinguished  by  commencing  suddenly  with  little  or  no  previous 
itching ;  and  by  the  discharge  appearing  to  come  at  once  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  canal,  and  not  beginning  at  the  orifice  and  gradually  passing 
inwards,  as  in  the  true  disease.  They  are  in  general  mild,  and  readily 
curable  by  a  few  injections  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate 
of  zinc. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  some  of  the  complications  which  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  a  gonorrhoea.  Buboes,  or  inflammatory  swellings  of  one  or 
more  of  the  glands  in  the  groin,  sometimes,  thoueh  rarely,  occur ;  but 
are  in  general  readily  subdued  by  applying  a  few  leeches  and  poultices, 
and  usmg  the  tartar  emetic.  In  a  gonorrhoea,  buboes  depend  merely  on 
the  neighbouring  irritation,  in  the  same  way  that  a  swelling  of  contigu- 
ous glands  may  be  caused  by  a  blister.  They  genertUly  arise  in  the  first 
week  in  simple  gonorrhoea,  when  the  inflammation  is  at  its  height. 

Another  much  more  serious  complication  of  gonorrhoea  is  Epididymitis 
(commonly  called  swelled  testicle,)  or  inflammation  of  the  epididymis,  tho 
upper  part  of  the  testicle.  It  was  lon^  thought,  that  in  this  affiection 
the  testicle  itself  was  inflamed,  but  this  is  fortunately  only  rarely  the 
rase*  Inflammation  of  the  epididymis  is  occasioned  by  the  gonorrhoeal 
inflammation,  when  it  has  reached  the  orifices  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts 
far  down  in  the  canal,  causing  sympathetic  inflammation  of  the  epidi- 
dymis at  the  other  end  of  the  seminal  duct ;  according  to  the  law,  that 
tne  two  extremities  of  a  canal  may  be  sympathetically  excited,  without 
intervening  inflammation.  As  the  gonorrhoea  must  have  penetrated  far 
down  in  the  canal,  before  it  reaches  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  we  do  not  find 
inflammation  of  the  epididymis  come  on  early  in  its  course.  It  seldom 
occurs  before  the  third  week  of  gonorrhoea,  and  from  that  till  the  end  of 
tho  fifth  week,  it  is  most  common.  This  is  an  important  fact,  as  it  ena- 
bles us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  it,  and  take  precautions  against  its 
occurrence. 

Tho  chief  means  of  prevention  are,  to  cure,  if  possible,  the  gonorrhoea 
before  tho  third  week,  and  to  wear  a  suspensory  bandajce  for  the  testicles ; 
to  avoid  amrtliin;;^  which  would  increase  the  inflammation  of  the  urethra; 
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and  aboTB.all,  to  be  on  the  vatch  for  the  first  symptoms  of  tho  alfectioA 
of  the  testicle,  and  nip  it  in  the  bud,  whicli,  in  general,  might  readily  be 
done. 

These  first  symptoms  areas  follows.  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  week, 
of  a  ffonorrhoBa,  the  patient  may  feel  a  slisht  aching  pain  in  the  groin^ 
winck  gradually  extends  down  the  spermatic  chord,  and  fixes  in  a  small 
spot  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  testicle  (generally  the  left  one, 
which,  from  want  of  the  support  given  by  the  trousers  to  its  fellow,  is  much 
the  most  frequently  attacked).  On  feelins  this  spot  it  will  be  found 
that  the  epididymis  is  here  enlarged,  hard,  and  tender  to  the  touch. 
The  gonorrhoBal  discharge  is  probably  at  the  same  time  a  little  diminished, 
and  seminal  emissions  are  liable  to  take  place  at  night,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  increased  pain  in  the  testicle,  lasting  for  some  hours ;  but  as  yet 
there  ia  no  blood  mixed  with  the  seminal  flmd.  If  the  patient  now  at 
the  golden  moment  take  the  warning,  and  attend  to  these  first  symp> 
toms;  if  ho  give  the  organ  the  most  perfect  rest,  by  remaining  con- 
stantly in  the  recumbent  posture  for  a  couple  of  days,  foment  the  parts* 
with  warm  cloths,  and  take  a  dose  of  opening  medicine  to  cool  the 
system,  the  afiection  will  subside  entirely,  and  none  of  the  following 
serious  symptoms  will  arise.  But  if  he  neglect  them,  as  so  many  do, 
chiefly  from  ignorance  of  their  nature,  heedlessness,  or  a  foolish  reluc- 
tance to  be  laid  up  for  a  couple  of  days,  when  by  so  doing,  they  would 
avoid  weeks  of  suiiering,  which  will  most  certainly  follow ;  or  finally, 
from  that  most  deplorable  dread  of  their  disease  becoming  known,  whicli 
so  constantly  operates  in  this  case,  where  confinement  to  the  sofa  is  ab- 
solutely requisite ;  if  he  walk  about  or  take  other  exercise,  even  tli? 
slightest,  the  disease  will  advance  very  rapidly.  The  afibcted  testicle  now 
becomes  greatly  swelled,  and  exquisitely  tender  and  painful.  The  con- 
stitution sympathises  with  it,  and  a  good  deal  of  fever  arises.  The 
gonorrhoea  often  stops  entirely,  from  what  is  called  revulsion,  but  begins 
again  when  the  other  afiection  has  subsided.  When  the  swelling  of  the 
testicle  has  been  very  rapid,  the  pain  is  most  excruciating. 

The  course  of  this  anection,  severe  though  the  symptoms  be,  is  in 
general  favourable,  where  the  constitution  is  good.  Under  the  use  of 
appropriate  antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  inflammation  and  swelling 
subside,  but  some  enlargement  and  hardness  of  the  epididymis  almost 
always  remain  for  some  time,  and  pain  and  consequent  relapses  are^ 
liable  to  occur  from  sexual  intercourse  for  months  after ;  evils  which  are 
to  be  guarded  against  b^  the  continued  use  of  the  suspensory  bandage, 
and  abstinence  from,  or  but  rare  indulgence  in,  sexual  intercourse,  if  it 
cause  pain.  The  testicle  in  seneral  regains  all  its  reproductive  powers : 
which  consolation  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  patient,  from  the  knowledge 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  entirely  escapes  the  disease,  and  the 
epididymis  alone  is  affected. 

But  in  many  cases  unfortunately,  the  result  of  epididymitis  is  not  so 
lavourable — is  most  disastrous.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  scrofulous 
constitutions.  In  these,  the  inflammation  of  the  epididymis  has  a  great 
tendency  to  become  chronic,  and  gradually  to  engage  in  its  progress  the 
whole  testicle,  causing  slow  suppuration  in  it,  or  the  deposition  of  tvib^t* 
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cio,  (that  degenerated  product,  which  is  the  sign  of  Bcrofolons  disrase,  and 
may  be  deposited  in  any  part  of  the  body,  causing  coBsaiptiiHi  m 
the  lungs,  mesenteric  disease  in  the  abdominal  glands,  &c.,)  in  its 
substance,  which  in  time  softens,  and  causes  complete  disorg^ixnsation 
of  the  'vHiiole  testide.  Meanwhile  the  feeble  oonst^tioB,  £rom  1^  loag 
confinement  and  weakening  treaitment  of  such  an  afiection,  may  gndmifiy 
fall  a  yictim  to  consumption.  How  frequently  do  we  we  see  in  hospitals 
such  lamentaUe  results  of  the  despised  gonorrlUBa !  In  liie  same  way 
that  scrofulous  disease  may  be  thus  roiled  by  epididymitis,  so  may  in 
those  predisposed  to  it,  the  still  more  formidable  disease  of  cancer.  The 
indurated  and  enlarged  state  of  the  epididymis  which  is  left  behind,  some* 
times  at  a  future  period,  ezdtes  cancerous  degenoration  in  the  part ; 
from  the  law  that  previous  inflammation  in  an  organ  makes  it  partMU" 
larly  liable  to  cancer,  in  those  who  seem  to  haye  a  natural  predispo- 
sition to  this  disease.  What  we  contemplate  even  the  possibility  of 
two  such  fearful  diseases  resulting,  how  great  should  be  our  endeavoon 
to  prevent  the  epididymitis,  which  may  give  rise  to  them,  and  still  more 
the  gonorrhcea,  which  is  the  source  of  them  all ! 

In  the  treatment  of  epididymitis  which  has  passed  the  incipient  stage, 
we  must  use  enersetic  means  to  arrest  the  inflammation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  patient  remain  in  the  recum- 
bent position  ;  the  testicle  should  be  supported,  so  as  to  take  the 
strain  off  the  inflamed  chord,  and  leedies  siiMild  be  applied  to  the  gnm, 
or  perineum,  but  not  to  the  loose  skin  of  ^be  scrotmn,  where  they  mi^ 
cause  erysipdas.  Besides  this,  the  patient  should  take  pretty  large 
doses  of  tartar  emetic  with  epsom  salts,  a  mixture  whose  efieets  in  redu- 
cing the  inflammation  are  sometimes  wonderfuL  It  may  be  used  as 
follows : — Dissolve  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  and  two  ounces  of  epcom 
salts  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  take  four  ounces  every  tiiird  hour,  till  great 
nausea  and  purging  be  produced.  (Of  course  the  medical  attendant  will 
prescribe  sudi  or  other  fit  remedies,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  thepobUe 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  general  actions  of  the  most  valuaUe 
medicines  in  the  various  diseases.)  This  most  powerfol  of  antiphlogistic 
medicines  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure  in  twenty-four  hours.  Poultices 
^khould  be  applied  locally. 

When  by  these  means  the  inflammation  has  been  diecked,  and  the  pain 
is  lessened,  but  the  swelling  remains,  compression  should  be  applied,  a 
powerful  mode  of  sueedily  restoring  the  testicle  to  its  original  size.  This 
is  to  be  effected  b^  straps  of  adhesive  plaister,  passed  rouid  the  testide , 
some  horizontally,  and  others  wtically,  so  as  to  cause  a  moderate  ard 
equal  compression.  Pressure  is  one  of  the  moat  effectual  means  of  cansing 
the  absorption  of  any  effusion,  after  the  inflammation,  idiich  caused  it, 
has  abatel.  The  great  swelling  of  the  testicle,  in  this  disease,  arises  from 
the  effusion  of  serumy  (the  vratery  part  of  the  Uood]  into  the  tunic  or  case 
which  cndoses  the  testide.  The  application  of  compression  will  occasion, 
for  a  short  time,  some  increase  of  pain,  but  this  will  soon  subside ;  and, 
if  the  method  is  to  succeed,  in  a  few  hours  the  strapping  will  become  quite 
loose.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the  straps  should  be  removed  and 
others  applied,  sd  that  no  reaction  shall  follow:  which  would  probably 
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« the  caie,  were  the  compreitioD  not  earried  forward  nniiitorniptetily. 
3Qt  if  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  after  applying  the  firtt  etrapping,  the  pain 
lo  not  subside,  we  may  infer,  that  here  comprestion  will  not  sneeeed ;  re- 
QOTO  the  itrapa,  and  continue  antiphlogietkt.  By  comprenion,  Mr. 
Leton,  (the  pupil  and  friend  of  M.  Rieord,  whoie  TaluaUe  work  on  re- 
lereal  diseasei  embodies  the  eiperience  of  his  matter,)  has  seen  many 
astieles  reduced  to  their  normal  siae  in  twelve  hours ;  and  in  two  hun* 
red  well  chosen  eases,  which  he  saw,  no  bad  results  followed  its  use. 

The  next  disease  arising  firom  gonorrhota,  of  which  I  hare  to  speak,  Is 
ne  of  very  great  importance,  from  its  frequency,  and  its  disastrous  con- 
Muenees  in  many  cases. 

Stricture  of  the  urethra,  consists  of  a  narrowing  of  the  caUbre  of  that 
Uial,  which  may  be  caused  in  sereral  ways.  Thus  it  may  arise  from  a 
ill  or  a  blow  on  the  perineum,  which  ruptures  the  urethra,  and  may 
ausc,  when  the  wouou  heals,  a  great  narrowing,  perhaps  eren  obUtera- 
ion,  of  the  canal  by  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix.  This  is  the  most 
angerous  and  difficult  to  cure  of  all  forms  of  stricture,  for  the  cicatrix 
f  a  wound  is  so  hard,  that  it  cannot  be  distended  or  absorbed,  as  tokos 
lace  in  the  cure  of  other  strictures.  Chancre,  or  syphilitic  sore  in  the 
rethra ;  regetations  which  grow  from  the  walls  of  the  passage,  irritated 
y  somo  long  discharge;  and  some  other  causes,  may  also  produce 
tricture.  But  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  is  gonorrhoea,  and  espe- 
ially  when  that  disease  has  continued  long  in  the  chronic  stage,  or  when 
be  patient  has  had  sereral  attacks  of  it. 

Stricture  from  gonorrhoea  may  consist  either  in  a  relaxed  and  swelled 
tate  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  proves  an  obstruction  to  the  urine  ; 
r,  which  is  much  the  commonest  form,  in  the  deposition  of  lymph  at 
9me  pointbeneath  the  membrane,  which  in  time  by  its  coagulation,  hard- 
ning  and  contracting  according  to  its  natural  tendency,  as  before  ex- 
lained,  becomes  callous,  and  narrows  the  canal  gradually  more  and  more, 
his,  the  usual  form  of  stricture,  is  generally  limited  to  a  narrow  band^ 
ot  more  than  one  or  two  lines  in  length,  as  if  a  ligature  surrounde'l  the 
inal  at  the  point ;  but  sometimes  U  is  much  lonj^er.  In  most  casc^ 
lere  is  but  one  stricture ;  but  sometimes  two,  and  m  a  few  rare  cases, 
3vera],  in  the  course  of  the  canal.  The  situation  of  a  strietnie  is  gene- 
lily  far  down  in  the  eanaJ,  at  the  membraneous  part. 

These  permanent  strictures  form  a  most  important  ehus  efJiieiiM  It 
lay  well  be  understood  how  daofleroas  to  the  system  ii  any  ekilnelioa  Ut 
lepassa^^eof  aflujdof  soeh  vHm  importaaee,  and  wotamtaaUf  1urm«d^ 
I  the  urine.  I  wiH  describe  sosm  of  the  disastroos  lesalta  wlod^  tsAy, 
od  often  do,  follow  strietwe,  if  it  be  not  early  4eteeUlaaiseBK^<^.  h 
ill  be  seen  that  these  MkU  are  all  felt  in  the  puts  bdmdiht  ^wy-^'-. 

When  a  strictnre  «situ  m  fbe  weChra,  iht  arisia,  wlnci  »  Mrr^^r-'^. 
ihind  it,  and  can  eseafe  utAj  wi$k  ^ttadtf^  pateafljr  dibtf^ 
on  of  the  canal  hsihhM  the  strietate,  aad  aey  catar  eniv  iju^  r* 
le  ejaculatory  *«a«,  aft^'3  ito  ipverise  to  the  «k*1  j»*»r.»ri-'^  n^irr-s- 
irrhoea.    Many  vi  Lai>!c;aBd's  caste  wcm  evisi|f  i^ -^j.'^  *yv^-   i-'.  *-* 
lys  that  the  taatr'kid  hj^/f^^irndtht  htU  wiodb  sar^^'V^.  yir"- 
ften  fan,  eren  w4»«  iVy  A>  ncfi  kaer  ^ut  slrj  -w^-^*  ^"^7  '•-■'=*«^ 
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generally  owing  to  the  seminal  losses,  whose  characteristic  effect  ia 
producing  hypochondria  we  have  seen  above.    Proceeding  further  back* 
▼rards  from  the  stricture,  we  come  to  the  bladder,  which,  in  cases  of  long 
standing  stricture,  is  rery  liable  to  become  diseased,  and  in  the  following 
way.    ft  becomes  gradually  hypertrophied,  t .  e.  it  increases  in  the  Uuck« 
noss  of  its  muscular  coats,  from  the  greater  force  needed  to  expel  the 
urine,  and  its  capacity  is  increased.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  general 
law  of  the  economy,  whereby  organs  can,  within  certain  limits,  adopt 
themselves  to  new  exigencies.    In  the  same  way  the  heart  becomes  en- 
larged and  thickened,  when  there  is  a  similar  obstruction  in  its  valyei. 
The  urine,  prevented  from  freely  escaping,  and  retained  in  the  bladder, 
putrefies  there,  as  it  would  do  out  of  the  body,  (for  the  vital  preservative 
power  of  the  bladder  to  prevent  putrefaction   lasts  only  a  short  time), 
and  the  putrid  urine  irritates  the  bladder,  and  causes  disease  of  its  in- 
ternal or  mucous  coat,   which  discharges  large  quantities  of  mucns. 
The  bladder  becomes  so  irritable,  that  the  patient  is  constantly  tor- 
mented by  vain  strainings  to  pass  water,  though  there  may  be  only  a 
few  drops  in  the  bladder,  and  their  passage  causes  intolerable  pain ;  and 
-  thus  the  unhappy  sufferer  can  get  rest  neither  by  night  nor  day.     This 
disease  of  irritable  bladder,  is  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  as  the 
most  painful  one  he  had  to  witness. 

If  we  go  back  a  step  further,  we  come  to  the  kidneys,  those  most 
vital  organs,  and  they  too,  are  liable  to  become  diseased  in  the 
course  of  the  evils.  The  urine,  retained  in  the  bladder,  is  prevented 
from  escaping  freely  from  the  kidneys  also,  which  secrete  it.  Be- 
sides, the  irritation  is  propagated  to  tlie  kidneys  from  the  bladder,  by 
the  law  of  sympathy,  and  from  these  causes  the  kidneys  may  become 
organically  diseased;  a  necessarily  fatal  affection,  whose  palliation  is 
unfortunately  all  that  is  left  for  the  physician. 

Another  terrible  accident,  which  not  unfrequently  happens  in  old, 
neglected,  and  very  narrow  strictures,  (and  how  common  is  such  neelect 
in  the  poor,  who  have  never  been  taught  the  duty  they  owe  to  Uieir 
bodies ! )  is  the  bursting  of  the  urethra  t^ind  the  stricture,  and  the  in- 
filtration of  urine  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  It  is  in  strictures  that 
have  become  almost  impervious,  the  urine  escaping  perhaps  only  drop  by 
drop,  that,  in  one  of  the  violent  efforts  of  straining,  which  this  state  of 
things  calls  forth,  the  urethra,  weakened  by  long  disease,  gives  way,  with 
a  feeling  of  present  relief.  But  soon  the  dregful  effects  follow.  The 
urine  by  its  irritating  qualities,  acts  like  a  strong  poison  on  the  parts 
unaccustomed  to  it,  and  very  speedily  causes  their  death,  and  with 
that,  if  the  surgeon  do  not  act  with  great  promptitude  and  skill,  the 
death  of  the  patient  too. 

On  reviewing  this  sad  list  of  diseases,  it  will  be  seen,  how  they  all  de- 
pend by  a  backward  chain  of  influence,  on  the  stricture  ;  and  thus  that 
the  first  step  either  for  their  prevention  or  cure,  is  the  cure  of  the 
stricture. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  well  said,  that  there  is  no  class  of  diseases 
80  important  and  so  dangerous,  for  which  so  much  can  often  be  done,  as 
for  the  urinary  diseases.     But  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  be  treated 
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necessary,  clioa  in  s£r>rs£j%  :  s»  is  at  &  ii/ifiu^.   w:^.'z    kss  fz-  *.-■".  -. 
remains  undetectal,  b-^  a  XiU  ^-i»  &  ivjisdar^vv  >^.ri:.      Ilai:-^r;£r, 
wd  may  say,  the  p^eai  2Ba^turxrr  .*:'  y-jtri;.  i^r*    i--  ••^i:^.  v-s-^js:  izi^-w- 
ing,  that  tbey  hav^  a  Bjri:sx:r*  .  LitL  cit'zic  '-.i='  '-'^i^    i^i*^  s^   -irfHr 
from .  hypochoairva    :jt   :vsrsjtmjxtf  atntirr.     •:'  «"^-:.    zxtsiur-   ^-—     .  - 
their  physicians  kaj.'v  \XKt  r:L5»f.      ?  *t    r-.T.-    i;*'   Trr:-r;.'ja    *^.^..-y    v 
(idicacy  prevA«ia^   as.   msx;^.    n::/?«i^    -.:- n.  'rnci-   r*"!**--.  -    >^-^ 
inquire  into  she  t^jsz^urf*  7*&fc  joi  zit'mx.^  :    i.>   iw=*     -"^sxi     -     k^- 
patient,  who  pres<K=.:s  i-iiniift.- vc:.  •-■irv:."  v  -i!!*-:-.-"    U/»^afe»>      t;.      ■  .. 
do  ivxual  diseases    r^'jXHsaaiir'  fs-ssi^    -jK-i'srz.i-::    zij-jz-    'I-^   r  c    s.  ^ 
the  root  of  all  tie  sjiKiOL'nib.      I:  »  •  jKUTt^  -:,-  .'.•*•  i-  »-.-r-.       -«-.  . 
<ino,  inirodiK>?!i  es^M=;li.T '''   ^^  k.-smr^^-^    "• -n"^    v — i-irfi 
Louis.  Aniri!.  ^■r-i^  icjifr^   n  'n>^K:  -.t^:.:    :a;:»-r-. :      v     :/.■:-••■   tt  -.y:^- 
into  the  p**:  «^^»^y'  ^e-«»fujc  sja*  '/'  t^  nr  -r ."'•.-^i-    -r^oBb    x    -.^    ,.:■ 
of  vhic:i    i^*«    j"^'— *-     rnt^s^      /''.ii    3     r;*r     iiL.     -••■jsbb:.     jpi     «:•.  -  ir 
the   ni>*5  r.iA^T    nff"""*"^^      *a»t   12^-   "^'    ■-'  '^'    a^*-*?    «»«  .'   r»>.^. 
especiallr  viiea'  *  raM*  s    a  2i»  ««r   v-*rr3*-   •.-  •.■t^i-«!««   a    •  .- 
chronic  iiaii-Hci   xr«?-       jlik'Jw;   TTa:^  yv.-v*-  .v    asr".-ria^    r  -»•>.  -    ■  -. 
XOnital  :-r;riaa.    i^"     -1*?    ^JSa^v'-'Jn    •  .33— :"-:    "wri   ii--x.   tsw    j-    -. 
he  the  keyssjoos    rf  ^ii*»  .'^ac-  ^a  ^  -Ti-—  ■.  —     .-  **r.^      --.•.— 
nien  and  w-masa.   atiissA.    a;-'.— £  at^*-    w-    — .■  ----.       '-r     -.^^     -   - 
dclicary,  wi.ca.  :iL:iruyr  jnz    v-  -»-t-p«'r    j  y^^ 
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generally  owing  to  the  seminal  losses,  whose  characteristic  effect 
producing  hypochondria  we  have  seen  above.  Proceeding  further  bac 
wards  from  the  stricture,  we  come  to  the  bladder,  which,  in  cases  of  lo 
standing  stricture,  is  very  liable  to  become  diseased,  and  in  the  follow! 
way.  ft  becomes  gradually  hypertrophied,  t .  e.  it  increases  in  the  thic 
noss  of  its  muscmar  coats,  from  the  greater  force  needed  to  expel  t 
urine,  and  its  capacity  is  increased.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  genei 
law  of  the  economy,  whereby  organs  can,  within  certain  limits,  adc 
themselves  to  new  exigencies.  In  the  same  way  the  heart  becomes  e 
larged  and  thickened,  when  there  is  a  similar  obstruction  in  its  valvt 
The  urine,  prevented  from  freely  escaping,  and  retained  in  the  bladd< 
putrefies  there,  as  it  would  do  out  of  the  body,  (for  the  vital  preservati 
power  of  the  bladder  to  prevent  putrefaction  lasts  only  a  short  Umi 
and  the  putrid  urine  irritates  the  bladder,  and  causes  disease  of  its  ii 
ternal  or  mucous  coat,  which  discharges  large  quantities  of  mucu 
The  bladder  becomes  so  irritable,  that  the  patient  is  constantly  to 
mented  by  vain  strainings  to  pass  water,  though  there  may  be  only 
few  drops  in  the  bladder,  and  their  passage  causes  intolerable  pain ;  ai 
thus  the  unhappy  sufferer  can  get  rest  neither  by  night  nor  day.  Th 
disease  of  irritable  bladder,  is  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  as  tl 
most  painful  one  he  had  to  witness. 

If  we  go  back  a  step  further,  we  come  to  the  kidneys,  those  mot 
vital  organs,  and  they  too,  are  liable  to  become  diseased  in  tl 
course  of  the  evils.  The  urine,  retained  in  the  bladder,  is  preventc 
from  escaping  freely  from  the  kidneys  also,  which  secrete  it.  Be 
sides,  the  irritation  is  propagated  to  tiie  kidneys  from  the  bladder,  b 
the  law  of  sympathy,  and  from  these  causes  the  kidneys  may  becon 
organically  diseased;  a  necessarily  fatal  affection,  whose  palliation  i 
unfortunately  all  that  is  left  for  the  physician. 

Another  terrible  accident,  which  not  unfrequently  happens  in  ok 
neglected,  and  very  narrow  strictures,  (and  how  common  is  such  neglec 
in  the  poor,  who  have  never  been  taught  the  duty  they  owe  to  mei 
bodies ! )  is  the  bursting  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  and  the  in 
filtration  of  urine  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  It  is  in  strictures  tha 
have  become  almost  impervious,  the  urine  escaping  perhaps  only  dropb 
drop,  that,  in  one  of  the  violent  efforts  of  straining,  which  this  state  c 
things  calls  forth,  the  urethra,  weakened  by  long  disease,  gives  way,  witl 
a  feeling  of  present  relief.  But  soon  the  dres^ful  effects  follow.  Th 
urine  by  its  irritating  qualities,  acts  like  a  strong  poison  on  the  part 
unaccustomed  to  it,  and  very  speedily  causes  their  death,  and  witi 
that«  if  the  surgeon  do  not  act  with  great  promptitude  and  skill,  th 
death  of  the  patient  too. 

On  reviewing  this  sad  list  of  diseases,  it  will  be  seen,  how  they  all  de 
pend  by  a  backward  chain  of  influence,  on  the  stricture ;  and  thus  iha 
the  first  step  either  for  their  prevention  or  cure,  is  the  cure  of  th* 
stricture. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  well  said,  that  there  is  no  class  of  disease 
so  important  and  so  dangerous,  for  which  so  much  can  often  be  done,  a 
for  the  urinary  diseases.    But  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  be  treatei 
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;  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  general  lav  in  strictures 
earlier  they  are  treated,  the  more  easily  they  are  cared.  It  is, 
immense  importance  that  the  public,  who  alone  can  observe  and 
for  themselres  their  early  symptoms,  should  be  well  acquainted 
se. 

'  diseases  is  minute  attention  on  the  part  of  the  patients  more 
r«  than  in  stricture ;  as  it  is  a  disease,  which  almost  always 
ondetectedy  till  it  has  gone  a  considerable  length.  Many — ^nay« 
say,  the  great  majority  of  patients,  Uto  for  years  without  know- 
they  have  a  stricture ;  and  during  that  time  they  may  sij^er 
pochondria  or  increasing  debility,  of  which  neither  they,  nor 
ysicians  know  the  cause.  For,  from  the  pernicious  feelings  of 
prevailing  on  sexual  subjects,  physicians  generally  neglect  to 
into  the  history,  past  and  present,  of  the  genital  organs  in  each 
who  presents  himself  with  chronic  or  obscure  disease ;  and  thus 
il  diseases  constantly  escape  detection,  though  they  may  be  at 
of  all  the  symptoms.  It  is  a  general  rule  now  in  scientific  medi- 
rodoced  especially  by  the  admirable  French  physicians,  M.  M. 
ndral,  and  others,  in  questioning  patients,  to  inquire  minutely 
past  and  present  state  of  cdl  the  important  organs  in  the  body, 
1  the  genital  ones,  both,  in  man  and  woman,  are  among 
t  vitally  influential ;  and  this  rule  should  always  be  followed, 
f  when  a  case  is  in  the  least  obscure  or  complicated,  as  most 
iiseases  are.  Among  young  people  in  particular,  in  whom  the 
organs,  and  the  passions  connected  with  them,  may  be  said  to 
leystones  of  the  beins,  an  inquiry  into  the  sexual  history  of  all, 
I  women  alike,  should  never  be  omitted.  From  this  morbid 
which  cannot  but  be  veiwed  as  culpable,  both  in  patient  and 
1,  thousands  of  diseases  pass  undetected  and  uncured. 
lidden  existence  of  a  stricture  may  at  length  be  discovered, 
from  the  gradually  increasing  difficulty  of  making  water,  ac- 
»  the  natural  tendency  of  strictures  to  become  narrower ;  from 
ance  of  the  patient  or  physician,  or  other  cause.  Thus  the  early 
is  of  this  disease,  as  well  as  of  all  others,  should  especially  be 
)y  the  public,  as  it  is  themselves,  and  not  the  physicians,  who 
f  have  opportunities  of  knowing  these. 

.rat,  in  whom  may  stricture^be  expected  to  exist  ?  He  who  has 
oent  gonorrhoeas,  or  in  whom  that  disease,  the  great  cause  of 
,  has  lasted  for  a  long  time,  should  be  particularly  on  his  guard 
stricture.  If  the  gleet  still  continue,  and  have  lasted  long,  a 
lonld  be  passed,  to  see  whether  a  stricture  be  not  keeping  it  up. 
set  have  ceased,  the  individual  should  be  ready  to  notice  any 
3n  in  the  size  of  the  stream  of  urine,  which  is  the  chief  sign  of 
Other  signs  are,  if,  after  making  water,  the  last  drops  cannot 
.rged,  but  are  retained  behind  the  stricture,  and  dribble  away 
is :  also  in  seminal  discharges,  the  feeling  that  the  semen  is  not 
^nlated  from  the  orifice,  but  slowly  wells  out  after  the  orgasm 
aving  been  retained  behind  the  stricture ;  also  the  slow  escape  of 
,  which  cannot  be  propelled  far  but  drops  to  the  ground  near 
e  of  the  penis. 
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if  horn  these  ifrnptoais,  one,  vbo  has  had  gononiLcca,  be  led  to  susped 
be  ha»  ttnetnrt,  the  sooner  he  has  it  inyest^^ated  and  treated,  the  better ; 
for  a  ftrietore  cansot  exist  long  without  caniing  eril  etiEeets  in  the  ei- 
cee^iin^f  important  paru  behind  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  men  imaginatire  or  oTer-anxions,  in  their  soii- 
eitnde  about  their  health,  fay  dweUins  on  these  matters ;  the  fiillaciom 
objection  whieh  has  been  always  ma£  to  the  public's  learning  anything 
of  that  which  may  preserretbieir  health  and  their  life,  andwluieh  it  is  not 
only  expedient  for  them,  but  their  solemn  duty,  to  become  acqwunted 
with ;— aa  objection  whidi  eonld  be  made  exactly  with  the-  same  fiwoe  to 
our  learning  any  new  truths,  and  escaping  from  any  old  ignonmce  wint- 
erer ;  but  I  with,  as  far  as  I  may,  and  as  the  generous  eo-operation  of 
my  readers  can  eflbct,  to  prevent  these  most  miserable  disa^en,  whidi 
the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  us  all  hate  hitherto  allowed  to  be  so  ntj 
common.  What  generous  heart  does  not  ezdaira,  on  witnessing  the 
quivering  lip,  the  aa^ished  brow,  and  the  feeUngs  fhll  of  bittemesB,  de- 
gradation, and  despair,  of  theuBfortunate  rictims  of  these  and  other  dis- 
ease]), **  On  me,  on  me  be  the  gniU ;  it  was  my  heartless  pngudiees,  ny 
ignorance,  mr  apathy,  wfaksh  stood  in  the  way  of  the  preveotioa  el  iD 
this  woe!  Whftt  hare  I  dene,  what  can  I  do,  to  atone  for  this  neglecti 
and  to  prerent  in  future,  as  ^  as  lies  in  my  power,  the  occurrence  of 
like  calamities  r 

I  now  come  to  the  treatment  of  permanent  stricture.  This  consists,  is 
the  great  majority  of  eases,  in  the  dilatation  of  the  stricture,  by  means  of 
bontjiet  or  narrow  rods,  made  of  various  materials — as  metal,  wax,  or 
elastic  substances,  and  of  a  series  of  sizes ;  and  in  most  cases  this  treat- 
mont  is  successful.  Strictures  caused  by  gonorrhoea,  depend  for  the  most 
part  on  lymph  being  effused  by  the  riolent  inflammation,  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  not  being  afterwards  absorbed.  This  lymph  has 
a  tondency  constantly  to  increase  in  hardness,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
contract ;  which  explains  the  gradual  narrowing  that  takes  place  in  most 
c  ises  of  stricture.  This  shows  us  the  great  importance  of  liaTingstrie- 
turo  dilated  early,  before  the  lymph  has  become  too  hard. 

The  mode  in  which  dilatation  is  effected,  is  the  following.     A  bougie 
of  in  )derate  size  is  first  introduced,  and  if  this  cannot  pass  into  the  blad- 
der, a  smaller  one  is  tried,  and  so  on  till  one  be  found  which  can  enter 
th)  Htricture;  and  this  at  times,  in  very  narrow  strictures,  can  be  effected 
oul  /  by  a  piece  of  catgut,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty.    Whoi  this  has 
entorod  the  stricture,  which  grasps  it  tightly,  it  is  left  there,  according  to 
Rioord's  practice,  until  it  can  be  moved  easily  through  the  stricture; 
whiclu  iti  most  curable  cases,  soon  takes  place.    It  is  then  removed,  and 
any  irritability  of  the  canal,  whieh  may  have  been  excited  by  the  presence 
of  the  instrument,  is  allowed  to  subside ;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
same  instrument  is  introduced,  and  if  it  enter  readily,  it  is  withdrawn, 
and  another  of  a  little  larger  size  substituted.    This  is  allowed  to  remain, 
Uku  tlie  former,  till  it  move  readily;  and  thus  the  treatment  advanoes 
daily  till  the  widest  dilatation  is  obtained,  which  is  possible  or  necessary, 
lu  this  manner  a  euro  may  be  efllected  in  most  cases,  in  a  space  of.  tiuM: 
varying  from  throe  to  six  weeks  or  so,  according  to  the  size  and  hardnaai 
of  tho  stricture. 
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Strietanx  lojis  a  {^eat  tendencf  \o  return  aftor  Iieiiij;  rurci,  aa<:  t.) 
prerent  thU,  tbe  patient  thoald,  afler  his  curp,  pats  an  instrument  <! ' 
ruquisHe  liza  ef«rj  fourth  day  for  tho  first  fortnight,  and  once  a  woek  f»r 
tfome  time  after.  As  this  tendency  to  return  often  continues  indefinitely, 
ho  will  probably  be  obliged  to  pass  one  once  a  month,  or  at  other  interrali 
occordine  as  he  finds  it  necessary,  during  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  to 
this  and  ne  ihoald  learn  to  pasi  thnm  himself,  which,  with  a  littlu  care,  is 
a  my  ilmple  operation  in  an  open  canal.  In  the  course  of  the  treat- 
ment, the  urethra,  tHiich  may  as  first  haTe  been  Tery  irritable,  becomes 
generally  quite  habituated  to  tho  instruments,  so  that  they  causo  littL? 
ftnaasinets. 

The  mode  in  wliieh  dil.tation  acts,  is  not  by  mochanirally  widening  the 
■^Iriccure*  to  mneh  as  by  causing  the  absorption  of  the  effused  lymph  under 
the  preesure ;  aeoording  to  the  same  law,  by  which  we  bare  seen  absre, 
that  compremioB  ntpidly  reduces  the  size  of  the  enlarged  testicle. 

Berides  the  above  melthod  of  slow  dilatation,  there  is  another,  praised 
rery  highly  by  M.  Lallemand,  namriy,  rapid  dilatation ;  which,  howerer, 
M.  Bicoro  Mad  meet  lurgoons  disapproye  of,  as  relapses  are  so  common 
after  H.  It  ceniistt  in  introducing  first  the  largest  bougie  the  stricture 
will  admit,  laarfaiji  this  until  it  becomes  readily  moreable,  then  withdraw- 
ing it,  and  replaouig  it  at  once  by  another  of  a  larger  size,  and  so  on  in 
■ubeMiion«  tiU  the  largest  sized  bougie  can  be  introduced.  By  this  treat- 
ment, a  onre  can  often  be  effected  in  less  than  forty-eight  hours.  Pro- 
bably in  many  cases,  where  there  is  not  too  much  irritabiUty  of  the  canal , 
to  bear  the  protracted  presence  of  the  instruments,  and  also  where  tho 
intenigent  co-operation  of  the  patient  aids  in  preyenting  the  closure  of 
the  stricture  again,  tho  rapid  muthod  would  be  a  great  tuirantagf;,  but  of 
this  I  eannot  speak  from  personal  experience. 

Dilatation  is  by  no  means  applicable  or  successful  in  all  strictures,  and 
therefore  in  each  the  nature  of  tiie  constriction  must  first  bo  deter min^g. 
Stricture  depending  on  indurated  chancre  in  the  urethra  (which  will  be 
described  hereafter),  is  generally  not  far  from  the  orifice,  may  be  felt  hanl 
and  gristly  exteriorly,  and  is  in  ;^nora1  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  se- 
condary syphilis  in  other  parts  of  tlio  body.  This  stricture  would  only  ha 
exasperated  by  dilatation,  but  will  usually  yield  with  readiness  to  tho 
general  constitutional  romedios  for  secondary  syphilis.  Stricture,  result- 
ing firom  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound,  as  from  a  fall  or  blow  on  tho  perineum, 
where  the  urethra  hts  been  ruptured,  will  not  yield  to  dilatation,  how- 
ever long  continued ;  as  the  cicatrix,  being  organized,  is  not  absorbed 
under  pressure,  and  constantly  returns  to  the  same  state,  nay,— contracts 
still  closer.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  in  these  most  intractable  and  nie- 
lancholy  eases,  is  incision,  i^ich  is  accomplished  by  introducing  a  knife, 
concealed  in  a  hollow  catheter  (a  bent  tube,  like  the  bougie,  only  with  an 
opening  aft  ite  end),  down  to  the  stricture,  and  then  pushing  it  out,  and 
so  diHdlag  the  -obstruction.  After  that,  a  large  catneter  is  introduoed, 
and  left  for  some  days  in  the  bladder,  to  prerent  the  cicatrix  uniting 
again.  In  this  way  many  such  cases  are  cured :  but  others,  of  a  worse 
nttore,jglfe  rise  to  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  fatal  operations  in  sur- 
my.  It  is  chiefly  in  strictures  produced  by  gonorrhcea,  tnat  dilatatioo 
u  succeisfVil,  in   which  the  obstruction  consists  of  «ff\^B«\^9A!i  vk^^ 
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unorganized  lymph.  These  are  generally  far  down  in  tire  canal,  and 
l^ightly  grasp  the  instrument.  If  they  have  been  too  long  neglected* 
their  lymph  becomes  organized,  and  so  hard  that  they  may  be  almost 
as  intractable  as  a  cicatrix ;  and  the  surgeon  must  often  be  content,  if 
he  can  introduce  through  them  a  bougie  of  two  or  three  lines  in  dia- 
meter. 

Stricture  is  also  sometimes  caused  by  vegetations,  which  are  gene- 
rally situated  near  the  orifice,  and  bleed  very  easily,  when  a  bougie 
is  passed.  These  are  not  easy  to  remove,  and  are  very  apt  to  grow 
again.  A  softened  puffy  state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  after  a  long 
gonorrhoea,  may  also  cause  stricture,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
easily  curable  form ;  to  wit,  by  injections,  or  slight  cauterization  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  In  speaking  of  injections,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  a  common  belief,  that  they  are  a  great  cause  of  stricture,  but 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  as  Ricord  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,  deny 
that  they  are  so,  if  used  judiciously,  t.  e.  not  during  the  acute  stage  of 
gonorrhoea,  nor  of  improper  strength. 

With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  stricture,  and  with  it  the  host  of 
serious  evils  it  gives  rise  to,  we  must  in  the  first  place  use  every  means, 
social  and  individual,  to  prevent  its  great  cause,  gonorrhoea.  If  this 
disease,  however,  should  be  incurred,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
■sooner  it  is  cured,  the  less  risk  will  there  be  of  stricture.  Thus,  if 
•the  gonorrhoea  be  stopped  at  its  outset  by  the  abortive  treatment, 
neither  stricture  nor  any  other  evil  will  ever  occur.  If  the  gonorrhoea 
have,  by  neglect  or  misfortune,  degenerated  into  a  lingering  gleet,  and 
80  stricture  been  produced,  its  early  detection,  and  prompt  treatment, 
"will  in  general  readily  remove  it. 

Besides  these  permanent  forms  of  stricture,  where  there  is  a  lasting 
<;hange  of  structure  in  the  canal,  there  are  two  other  varieties  of  a  less 
serious  nature — viz.  the  inflammatory,  and  the  spasmodic.  Injlamma- 
iory  stricture  is  a  temporary  obstruction  of  the  canal,  with  fre- 
quently complete  retention  of  urine,  from  the  swelling  caused  by 
inflammation.  This  form  may  occur  in  the  acute  stage  of  gonorrhoea, 
or  after  cauterization  of  a  part  of  the  canal.  For  this  affection,  which 
is  generally  easily  remediable,  soothing  measures  should  be  used  first, 
viz.,  a  Dover's  powder,  and  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a 
clyster ;  and  if  these  measures  are  not  sufficient,  a  small  elastic  catheter 
should  be  passed,  to  draw  off  the  urine,  and  then  the  soothing  measures 
continued. 

By  the  spasmodic  stricture  is  meant  one  which  depends  merely  on 
temporary  spasm  of  the  muscles,  surrounding  the  urethra  ;  which  in 
irritable  constitutions,  if  stimulated  by  an  acrid  state  of  the  urine, 
sometimes  contract  spasmodically  and  so  prevent  the  emptying  of  the 
bladder.  The  sign  that  a  stricture  is  spasmodic,  is  its  occurring  sud- 
denly in  a  person,  who  has  till  then  been  able  freely  to  pass  water. 
These  spasms  are  generally  brought  on  by  drinking  freely  of  spirits, 
or  wine,  which  make  the  urine  very  pungent  and  irritating ;  so  that 
when  it  attempts  to  flow  along  the  canal,  the  muscles  contract  spas- 
modically on  it,  and  obstruct  its  passage.    Thus  a  pcrsou  during,  or 
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after  a  debauch,  may  suddenly  find  himself  quite  unable  to  urinate, 
and  after  trying  several  times,  if  be  be  not  relieved,  his  vain  efforts  to 
strain  out  a  few  drops  will  become  most  agonising ;  his  face  flushed, 
and  covered  by  sweat,  and  his  whole  f^ame  quivering  with  the  fruit- 
less effbrts.  ^ut  the  case  should  never  be  allowed  to  proceed  so  far, 
for  here,  as  well  as  in  other  diseases,  the  sooner  relief  it  obtained,  the 
less  injury  is  done  to  the  parts.  Luckily,  relief  for  the  time  is 
generally  easily  rendered.  The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  warmth 
applied,  a  Dover's  powder  given  to  favour  sweating  and  relaxation  of 
the  fibres ;  and  this  after  a  few  hours  should  be  followed  by  a  dose  of 
opening  medicine,  when  he  will  generally  be  able  to  pass  water  in  a 
full  stream.  Opium,  whether  given  by  the  mouth  or  in  iojection,  is 
the  most  powerful  of  all  means  of  relaxing  spasm  (except  the  very 
recently  introduced  chloroform),  and  in  this  case  of  spasmodic  strioU 
ure,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  used  in  injection,  is  a  most 
excellent  remedy,  superior  in  efficacy  to  the  warm  bath,  which  is  also  a 
valuable  anti-spasmodic.  In  cases  which  have  been  allowed  to  run 
on,  till  the  patients'  straining  and  sufferings  are  very  urgent,  or  where 
the  above  means  do  not  overcome  the  spasm,  the  smallest  sized  ^astio 
catheter  should  be  passed. 

But  though  relief  may  generally  be  given  in  spasmodic  stricture,  it 
has  a  great  tendency  to  return  according  to  the  universal  law  of  habit, 
especially  in  irritable  constitutions,  and  where  drinking  is  persisted 
in ;  and  thus  in  different  cases,  it  occurs  from  once  in  the  fortnight,  to 
perhaps  once  in  the  year.  Now  it  is  a  known  natural  law,  that 
functional  diseases — of  which  this  is  one,  have  in  process  of  time,  a 
great  tendency  to  become  organic  and  permanent,  and  thus  may  a 
spasmodic  stricture  at  last  become  a  permanent  one.  Therefore  he, 
who  is  subject  to  it,  should  be  doubly  careful  to  avoid  all  its  causes. 
These  include  every  thing  which  weakens,  and  so  renders  irritable  the 
nervous  system,  such  as  late  hours,  too  hard  study,  &c. ;  and  above 
all,  what  in  all  cases  of  stricture  becomes  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance, he  should  forswear  the  use  of  fermented  liquors.  There  is 
perhaps  no  disease,  in  which  spirituous  liquors  are  so  uniformly  in- 
jurious, as  in  strictures  of  every  kind.  He  should  also  exercise  the 
genital  organs  in  duly  regulated  sexual  intercourse,  for  nothing  gives 
tone  and  strength  to  muscles,  and  deprives  them  of  morbid  irritability, 
more  than  a  proper  amount  of  exercise.  Also  sponging  the  genitals 
with  cold  water,  morning  and  evening,  is  one  of  the  l^  tonics  for 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  case,  where  they  are  effected  by  irritability 
or  weakness. 

Spasmodic  strictures  are  very  important,  not  only  in  themselves, 
but  because  they  constantly  complicate  and  aggravate  permanent 
stricture.  When  a  man  has  a  permanent  stricture,  he  may  get  on 
well  enough,  as  long  as  he  avoids  drinkiiuf  or  other  causes  of  spasm, 
but  as  soon  as  he  indulges,  he  is  liable  to  Save  the  stricture  completely 
closed  by  spasm,  which  requires  the  use  of  a  catheter  for  its  relief; 
and  this  may  sometimes  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  if  the  permanent 
stricture  be  narrow.    How  constantly  are  these,  and  all  other  evUa^ 
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in  onr  hospital  and  dispeiiBary  practice,  among  the  ignorant,  negli- 
l^nt,  and  neglected  poor ! 

It  is  not  science  that  at  the  present  day  is  most  required  in  medi- 
^ne ;  there  is  scientific  knowledge  enough,  accunnlated  by  the  eiforti 
<)f  ages,  to  build  a  new  world  for  man,  such  as  has  scarcely  yet  been 
conceived,  were  it  only  ritaiised  by  the  earnest  lore  and  reverence  of 
us  all.  It  is  not  the  head  so  much  as  the  heart,  which  is  most  needed; 
and  were  there  more  physicians,  who  pauiiook  of  the  noble  enthusiaam 
for  the  prevention  of  disiease,  and  universal  diffusion  of  natural  know* 
ledge,  which  animated  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  and  others,  our  countiy 
and  mankind  in  general  would  not  long  continue  in  their  present  state 
of  physical  misery  and  degradation,  which  in  so  many  respects  evezy 
<me  must  see  and  lament.  With  our  national  strict  allegiance  to  law 
and  duty,  and  power  of  self-denial,  did  we  but  know  our  true  laws 
and  duties,  there  is  no  people  which  might  be  expected  more  earnestly 
to  study  and  reverence  them.  But  enthusiasm,  or  any  ardent.  «ppeal 
to  the  feelings  of  society  upon  medical  subjects,  hiut  generally  been 
coldly  regarded,  if  not  sneered  at,  by  the  profession,  in  the  few  instan- 
ces in  which  it  has  been  attempted.  Medical  men  seem  generally  to 
suppose,  that  their  peculiar  province  lies  merely  in  the  plain,  matter- 
of-^aot,  physical  treatment  of  disease;  and  leave  the  sympathetic 
44>peals  and  wordy  lamentations  over  human  ills  to  poets,  clergymen, 
and  others,  whose  ignorance  of  real  disease  betrays  them  into  the  most 
&lse  and  exaggerated  views ;  and  who  must  keenly  feel  how  utterly 
Tain  and  useless  is  all  thdr  sympathy  to  alleviate  or  to  cure  a  bodily 
disease.  But  though  enthusiasm  and  sympathy  are  often  of  little 
comparative  importance  in  the  management  of  disease,  yet,  without 
them,  no  great  impression  can  ever  be  made  on  mankind ;  and  in 
Inspect  of  the  prevention  of  disease  more  especially,  the  arm  of  the 
physician  is  paralysed  without  them. 

Obstruction  to  the  passage  of  urine  may  be  caused  by  another  most 
serious  disease,  besides  stricture,  viz.,  by  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  gland;  which,  as  was  previously  mentioned,  surrounds  the 
urethra  at  its  deepest  pai-t,  where  it  leaves  the  bladder.  This  is  a  dis- 
ease of  elderly  life,  yery  rarely  occurring  during  youth,  or  middle  age, 
at  which  time  on  the  contrary,  stricture  is  most  common.  The  most 
-common  cause  of  it,  as  of  most  diseases  of  the  urinary  passages  in 
man,  is  gonorrhoea ;  which  when  it  makes  its  way  far  down  in  the 
canal,  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  gives  rise  to  irrita- 
tion and  unhealthy  states  in.  the  prostate  gland,  which  later  in  life 
favour  the  developement  of  the  disease  in  question.  Other  causes  often 
tissist,  or  of  themselves  occasion  it,  such  as  excessive  venereal  indul- 
gences, hard  drinking,  which  is  so  especially  hurtful  in  all  urinary 
diseases,  from  the  kidneys  and  their  appendages  being  the  vehicles 
by  which  the  stimulating  liquids  are  carried  out  of  the  system ;  also  a 
sedentary  life,  which  favors  the  morbid  growth  of  different  parts,  by 
preventing  the  balanced  circulation  of  iht  blood  attendant  upon  exer- 
cise. 

Enlargement  of  the  prostate,  so  as  often  to  cause  some  slight  incon- 
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Tenlenoe,  takes  place  naturally  in  almost  every  man,  along  with  other 
chan^,  which  mark  the  approach  of  old  age,  such  as  the  hfUr  becoming 

Sey,  earthy  deposits  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  &c. ;  so  that,  when  it 
es  not  exceed  this  limited  degree,  it  may  be  called  natural  and 
healthy.  But  in  many  cases  the  enlargement  prooeeds  beyond  these 
bounds,  and  the  prostate  may  attain  a  size  twice  or  thrice— nay,  even 
ten,  or  fifteen  times  its  natural  one ;  an  enlargement  which  finds  a 
parallel  only  in  the  goitres,  caused  by  the  monstrous  grovrih  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  surrounding  the  throat. 

From  the  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  the  bladder  becomes  some- 
what irritable,  and  the  urine  flows  slowly ;  but  these  first  symptoms 
generally  attract  little  attention,  till  from  some  accidental  cause,  as 
wet  feet,  hard  drinking,  or  venereal  indulgences,  the  swelling  sud- 
denly increases,  and  causes  complete  retention  of  urine.  But  the  dis- 
ease frequently,  from  not  being  understood  or  attended  to  by  the 
patient,  proceeds  much  more  insidiously,  just  like  stricture.  The 
urine  is  gradually  expelled  more  and  more  frequently  and  slowly,  the 
patient  not  having  the  power  entirely  to  empty  his  bladder  at  once. 
The  consequence  is,  that  some  of  the  urine,  being  constantly  Idt  in 
the  bladder,  undergoes  the  same  putrefying  changes,  that  were  men* 
tioned  in  speaking  of  stricture.  This  causes  disease  of  the  coats  of  the 
bladder,  and  perhaps  the  formation  of  stone ;  diseases,  especially  under 
such  circumstances,  of  a  most  lamentable  and  often  hopeless  nature. 
Ultimately  the  kidneys  also  mav  become  diseased,  and  lead  to  a  neces- 
sarily fatfld  termination.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  how  very 
serious  are  the  effects  of  this  disease  in  many  cases,  and  it  generally 
shatters  and  prostrates  the  moral  character  of  a  patient  as  much  as 
the  physical. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  its  early  application  is  of  paramount 
importance.  If  the  enlargement  be  not  detected,  till  diecase  of  the 
coats  of  the  bladder  have  been  produced,  the  treatment  will  be  ren- 
dered much  more  difficult.  The  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
treatment,  is  not  to  try  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  prostate,  which  if 
for  the  most  part,  beyond  the  power  of  medicine ;  but  to  prevent  the 
evil  effects,  which  must  result  from  an  obstuction  to  the  free  passage 
of  urine.  Therefore  the  treatment  here,  as  in  so  many  diseases,  is  not 
curative,  but  palliative,  or  preventive.  However,  if  treatment  be 
adopted  early,  and  strenuously  persevered  in,  the  patient  may  live  to 
«n  old  age  with  scarcely  any  inconvenience  from  the  enlargement. 

The  grand  essential  in  the  treatment,  as  was  point^  out  by  Sir 
Everard  Home,  is  the  constant  use  of  the  catheter.  By  this  instrument, 
supplying  the  want  of  the  natural  powers,  the  bladder  should  be  com- 
pletely emptied  of  urine  twice  a  day,  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that 
the  patient  has  not  the  power  of  voluntarily  emptying  it  comolctely. 
By  this  simple  means,  if  unremittinglv  persevered  in,  all  the  ill  effects 
which  would  inevitably  follow  from  the  retention  of  the  urine,  are  in 
many  cases  entirely  obviated ;  and  the  man,  who,  if  untreated,  would 
have  sunk  to  the  grave,  amid  the  most  wretched  sufEerings,  may  cacr^ 
hi0  grey  hairs  thither  in  peace  alter  many  yean  of  a  gcoil^JEuW^^ 
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Bat  besides  this  chronic  enlargement,  the  prostate  is  subject  by  no 
means  infrequently  to  acute  afifections,  which  are  generally  caused  by 
gonorrhoea ;  and  it  is  these,  which  lay  the  foundation  of  its  more 
serious  diseases  in  elderly  life.  The  prostate  or  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  it,  becomes  sometimes  inflamed,  either  from  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  the  gonorrhceal  inflammation  down  to  that  part  of  the 
canal,  or,  still  more  frequently,  from  the  use  of  violent  remedies  to 
arrest  the  discharge.  It  is  dangerous  to  use  too  powerful  means  to 
stop  the  discharge  while  at  its  height ;  for  such  are  very  liable  to 
throw  the  inflammation  backwards  upon  the  more  important  organs, 
l^uch  as  the  prostate,  testicle,  bladder,  &c.  The  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane,  covering  the  surface  of  the  prostate, 
are,  an  uneasiness  at  the  end  of  the  glans,  and  an  urgent  desire  to 
pass  water.  The  urine  gives  little  pain  in  passing  along  the  canal, 
but  great  pain  is  felt  in  forcing  out  the  last  drops,  along  with  the 
sensation,  as  if  a  foreign  body  were  being  expelled  from  the  bladder. 
There  is  a  very  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  and  the  moment  the 
mind  thinks  of  doing  so,  the  impulse  becomes  irresistible.  These 
symptoms  depend  on  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostate,  and  are  soon  relieved  by  restoring 
the  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  whose  injudicious  arrest  is  generally  the 
cause  of  them. 

But  the  stibstance  of  the  prostate  is  not  unfrequently  inflamed,  nud 
this  is  more  serious.  The  great  irritability  and  incontinence  of  urine, 
which  are  symptomatic  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  may 
have  greatly  subsided,  but  the  urine  is  now  expelled  with  some  diffi- 
culty and  without  force.  There  is  also  deep-seated  throbbing  pain  in 
the  perineum,  increased  on  pressure.  The  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  red, 
and  the  end  of  the  glans  has  a  dark  reddish  blush.  On  examining  the 
prostate  by  the  finger,  passed  into  the  bowel,  it  is  found  a  little  swol- 
len, and  there  is  pain  on  firm  pressure.  The  discharge  becomes  thin 
and  gleety,  and  not  so  purulent  as  before,  and  there  are  sometimes  a 
few  drops  of  blood  in  straining  at  stool.  These  are  the  symptoms  of 
subacute  inflammation  of  the  prostate  in  gonorrhoea,  as  it  generally 
occurs. 

In  the  more  acute  and  violent  inflammation  of  the  prostate  these 
symptoms  are  all  aggravated.  There  is  often  complete  retention  of 
urine  from  the  swelling  of  the  gland.  The  pain  in  the  perineum  is 
increased,  and  shoots  round  to  the  loins,  thighs,  &c.  The  discharge 
quite  stops,  and  the  redness  of  the  orifice  increases.  Examined 
through  the  bowel,  the  gland  is  hot  and  very  painful  to  the  touch ;  and 
the  patient  has  constantly  the  feeling,  as  if  there  were  a  foreign  heavy 
body  in  the  bowel.  Acute  prostatitis  often  ends  in  abscess.  As  long 
as  a  gleet  continues,  inflammation  of  the  prostate  is  liable  to  be 
brought  on  by  cold  or  damp,  or  excesses  in  drinking. 

Inflammation  of  the  prostate  often  becomes  chronic,  the  symptoms 
growing  less  intense,  and  assuming  a  slow  wearing  character,  mont 
prostrating  to  the  bodily  and  mental  powers.  In  chronic  Inflamma- 
iion  the  pain  in  the  urethra  ai^d  the  weight  in  the  bowel  continaoy 
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though  duller  and  more  obicnro.  There  ia  mat  irritation  of  the  anna, 
acoompanied  often  by  pilei.  The  discharge  Is  ilight,  tometimei  a  mere 
4X)lourieis  gleet,  bnt  now  and  then  pnrulent.  Thit  often  leads  to  perma- 
nent enlarsement,  and  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  dangerous 
malady  under  the  age  of  forty. 

Tliese  affections  of  the  prostate  are  a  serious  class  of  dlMasea.  The 
prostate  is  a  very  Important  gland,  not  so  much  perhaps  on  account  of 
its  own  functions,  as  from  its  position.  It  surrounds  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  therefore  its  diseases  often  most  dangerously  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  the  urine.  Through  it  also  tho  seminal  ducts  pass,  and 
therefore  its  inflammation  is  very  apt  to  cause  seminal  disease.  More- 
oTor  the  affections  of  the  prostate  have  a  dreadfully  depressing  effect  on 
the  spirits,  and  on  the  bodily  sensations.  ThiS'is  probably  owing  to  the 
intimate  connection  of  the  prostate  with  the  seminal  ducts,  and  with  the 
sexual  powers ;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  OTorwhelming 
feelings  of  obscure  and  undefinable  misery,  which  oppress  tho  sufferer 
from  these  diseases.  He  feels  as  if  bent  down  by  a  weight  of  lead ;  and 
thore  are.  perhaps  no  diseases,  which  more  thoroughly  unman  a  patient, 
than  these.  They  moreorer  frequently  lay  the  foundation  of  incurable 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  later  in  life ;  which,  especially  if  it  be  nee- 
loctcd,  is  one  of  the  most  miserable  of  all  diseases,  and  utterly  breaxs 
down  a  man,  physically  and  morally.  The  only  way  adequately  to  pre- 
vent this  miserable  class  of  diseases  is  to  prevent  ffonorrhcoa. 

There  is  another,  and  a  common  affection  of  the  prostate,  not  of  so 
serious  a  nature,  but  which  causes  a  sreat  deal  of  misery.  It  is  called 
irritable  prostate.  In  this  there  are  ooscure  sensations  about  tho  region 
of  the  gland,  viz.,  uneasiness  in  the  perineum,  weight  in  the  bowel, 
rather  frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  and  a  slight  gleet,  just  enough  to 
moisten  the  linen.  The  orifice  of  tho  canal  has  a  peculiar  appearance ; 
it  is  rather  more  patent  and  redder  than  natural.  If  the  patient  drink, 
or  indulffo  much  in  sexual  intercourse,  tho  discharge  may  become  puru- 
lent, and  is  often  mistaken  for  a  fresh  gonorrhosa.  On  going  to  stool 
there  are  often  a  few  drops  of  a  fluid,  like  a  thin  mixture  of  milk  and 
water,  pressed  out  of  the  urinary  canal,  by  the  passage  of  tho  feces, 
before  the  stream  of  urine  comes.  This  is  the  prostatic  fluid.  The  urino 
moreover,  in  this  and  other  prostatic  aflections,  is  often  turbid  with  a 
white  cloud,  caused  by  the  secretion  of  alkaline  phosphatic  salts.  These 
symptoms  depend  on  irritation  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra, 
and  of  the  ducts  and  follicles  of  the  prostate.  It  is  often,  like  tho  other 
prostatic  affections,  very  obstinate,  and  depresses  the  mind  of  the  patient 
greatly.  It  is  frequently  accompanied  by  spermatorrhoea  with  all  its 
prostrating  effects. 

Mr.  Adams  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  prostate,  gives  directions 
for  the  treatment  of  these  various  diseases.  He  has  found  the  Chia  tur- 
pentine, given  in  five  grain  doses  thrice  a-day,  a  very  valuable  means  of 
oheckinff  the  gleoty  discharge,  which  proceeds  from  the  surface  and  folli- 
cles of  the  prostate. 

There  is  yet  another  and  most  lameotable  consequence,  which  is 'liable 
to  follow  gonorrhoea.    This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  eycs^  or  Q^titiV^« 
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isik,  caused  b/  tje  a^/.«ctal  ooiitaet  of  acy  of  the  gononlicsal  dSaetem 
with  the  rfebaD.  If  the  slightest  particle  of  this  matter  be  cen^eyed  Sf 
the  fingers  or  other  substances  soiled  by  it,  to  the  eye,  the  meet  fnghtfcil 
form  of  inflammation  of  that  organ  iriil  speedily  be  set  up.  Qonorrhcaal 
ophthalmia  is  perhaps  the  most  violent  uf  afi,  and  the  usual  methods 
applied  in  other  diseases  of  the  eye,  generally  prore  here  of  little  avail. 
The  inflammation  may  run  so  high,  that  the  eye  bursts  and  sight  is 
irrecorerably  lost  in  twenty-four  hours.  Generally  one  eye  only  is 
affected ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken,  especicdly  in  the  night,  that  none 
of  the  yellow  matter  firom  it  enters  the  other,  or  both  may  be  lost«  tt 
is  an  aflection  much  more  common  in  men  than  women,  chiefly  because 
the  mole  organ,  being  necessarily  so  much  more  handled  by  the  patient* 
makes  centagion  more  24>t  to  take  place. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disouse,  aJmost  ererythiog  depends  ofi  its 
adoption  as  early  as  possible,  for  if  the  inflammation  be  once  fully 
developed  in  all  its  fury,  medical  aid  can  do  little  to  save  the  eye. 
Therefore  all  who  sufler  from  gonorrhoea,  should  be  especially  cardul 
that  none  of  the  discharge  come  in  contact  inadvertently  with  their 
eye,  taking  care  to  dip  their  fingers  in  water  if  they  touch  the  matter ; 
and  if  any  symptoms  <i  redness,  itching,  or  a  feeling  as  if  of  sand  roiling 
under  the  lids  (the  usual  symptoms  of  commencing  ophthalmia)  be  per- 
ceived, they  should  at  once  apply  for  assistance,  as  it  is  only  the  abor*> 
tive  treatment,  or  the  attempt  to  nip  the  disease  in  the  bud,  that  can 
here  be  expected  to  save  vision.  The  abortive  treatment  consists  in 
using  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  four  or  five  grains  to  the 
ounce,  so  as  to  change,  if  possible,  the  character  of  the  inflammation. 
This  should  be  repeaM  at  intervals,  if  the  disease  be  checked  by  it :  but 
if  it  have  proceeded  to  the  acute  stage,  other  powerful  remedies  will  be 
necessary,  to  give  the  patient  a  chance.  Thus,  bleeding  from  the  arm, 
leeches  round  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  caustic  solution^  should  be  used ; 
and  in  some  few  instances,  if  these  means  be  energetically  employed^ 
siffht  may  be  saved. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  adults  affected  with  gonorrhoea,  that  it  may 
by  contadon  destroy  vision :  infants  at  birth  not  unfrequentiy  lose  both 
eves,  if  their  mother  happen  at  the  time  to  have  a  gonorrhoea.  The  dis- 
charge enters  into  the  child's  eyes,  as  its  head  is  passing  throi^h  the 
vagina,  and  in  two  or  three  days  after  birth,  inflammation,  with  the  dis- 
charge of  pus,  heat,  and  swelling  set  in  ;  and  in  many  cases  both  eyes  are 
lost  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  physician.  Many  of  the  unfortunate 
tenants  of  the  blind  asylums,  who  awaken  our  pity  in  the  street^  have 
lost  their  sight  at  birth  in  this  way. 

Having  now  given  an  outline  of  most  of  the  important  diseases,  which 
may  and  very  often  do,  arise  from  gonorrhoea,  I  come  next  to  the  most 
interesting  question ;  how  is  this  disease,  the  fountain  of  so  much  misery, 
to  be  prevented  ¥  Prevented  it  will  never  be,  till  mankind  in  general  be 
roused  from  their  apathy  about  all  physical  evils,  and  most  ot  all  about 
the  venereal  complaints,  and  set  themselves  earnestly  to  work,  to  prevent, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  eradicate  them.  This  is  one  of  the  diseases,  whose 
ptwention  is  comparatively  easy,  as  we  know  well  its  cause,  which  ia 
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■ingla  oad  difinitt*  To  tfllNl  iU  prtrmtion  tiMrefore,  whil  ipb  want  li 
earnitt  endtavoir  ftnd  oo-opera4ioii.  In  o«r  own  pcrsoni  w%  tlioaM  oifi 
folly  afoUl  gprttdinff  the  diioaio,  and  in  otiMri  iro  thoald  do  all  iro  wa 
to  prettttt  Wiir  oateoaag  it,  and  to  enrt  it  if  oaoghl.  We  ■hoold  Mekt 
above  all«  eomplttaly  to  do  away  with  prostitatioa,  wkieh  it  the  snuii 

which  thia  great  ol^eot  ii  to  be  olfeoted. 

Baiidei  theie  lomal  and  moral  means  far  the  prevention  of  aoaorriMBa» 
there  are  meant  which  each  indiTidaal  ihoold  oae,  who  wiuiei  in  th« 
present  dangerona  itate  of  the  lemal  world,  and  ai  long  as  proetitntioB 
ezisti  among  ue,  neither  to  receive  nor  to  give  infection.  No  one  ihonUI 
erer  neglect,  alter  a  inspiciova  teaaal  connection,  (and  all  mercenary 
loTC  ii  to  beriewed  aa  such,)  to  make  water  immediately,  and  alio  i» 
wash  well  the  genital  erffans,  whether  with  pore  water,  or  with  a  chlo- 
rine or  alkaline  wash,  vrhich  is  more  efiectuaU  hat  not  so  easily  to  be 
had.  The  external  washing  will  prevent  any  chanoe  of  btianitis,  and 
will  render  the  occnrrence  of  chancre  much  less  probable.  The  nrhM 
will  cleanse  the  canal  hstemally,  and  probaUv  prevent  a  gonorrhmar 
even  though  the  female  shoold  be  highly  diseased. 

Even  tl^ugh  one  has  neat  confidence  in  a  woman's  assertion  that  sIm 
is  not  diseaMd,  yet  if  she  have  been  exposed  to  infsetion,  these  pre- 
cautions  shoold  nerer  be  neglected ;  as  she  may  commonicate  a  diwas* 
from  infections  matter  having  been  retained  in  her  organs^  thoogh  withoofc 
causing  disease  in  her.  In  fact,  it  should  be  recognised  as  a  settled  rol* 
in  all  mercenary  intercourse,  as  long  as  it  lasts  in  the  world,  that  both 
parties  should  wash  carefully  immediately  after  connection ;  whidi  sim^ 
pie  precaution,  so  easy  of  application,  would  of  itself  prevent  the  great 
majority  of  diseases.  It  is  now  very  generally  adopted,  ooth  by  men  and 
women,  among  those  who  have  experience,  self-reffard,  i^id  prudence  in 
these  matters ;  but  it  is  too  often  neglected,  wheuier  from  '^carelessness 
or  inexperience,  or  still  more  from  ignorance  and  intoxication,  especially 
among  the  poorer  classes.  Women  of  the  better  description,  both  expect 
and  are  glad  to  see  precautions  used,  which  are  a  guarantee  of  their  own 
safety,  and  themselves  habitually  employ  them.  Besides  these  meau^ 
the  venereal  act  should  not  be  prolonged,  and  ejaculation  shoold  take 
place,  as  the  semen  helps  to  cleanse  the  canal. 

But  by  far  the  most  certain  preventive  of  gonorrhoM,  and  of  aQ 
other  venereal  diseases,  is  the  condom,  an  artificial  sheath  for  ^e  penis* 
made  of  very  delicate  membrane ;  which,  if  well  made,  so  as  not  to  be 
torn,  renders  gonorrhoea  impossible.  It  is  so  thin  as  nc^  very  greatly  to 
interfere  with  the  venereal  enjoyment ;  and  yet  from  many  causes  it  ia 
comparatively  seldom  used  in  this  country.  In  the  first  place,  the  shy- 
ness between  the  sexes,  which  is  much  greater  here  than  abroad,  prevents 
the  man  from  usine,  what  he  may  think  would  show  him  to  be  sus- 
picious, or  miffht  be  disliked,  or  thought  unnatural^  by  tiie  woman  ;  who 
probably  for  the  most  part  is  perfectly  apathetic  about  the  matter,  or 
would  rather  be  elad  to  see  means  used,  which  would  save  herself  also 
from  any  risk.  Moreover,  the  sheath  has  been  proscril)od  by  moralists. 
as  aa  nnnatoral,  and  therefore  immoral  hiterference  with  the  uormai 
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act,  and  final  eanie,  of  seraalmtereoane;  and  therefore  it  is  sometimef 
dtflknlt  to  procure  it  in  this  eoontiy,  as  it  ii  sold  onlj  in  a  fev  shops, 
whieh  hare  a  lorn  moral  character,  and  in  an  nnder-hand  way.  Nay, 
on  its  first  invention  and  introduction  into  France,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
Tentine  renereal  diseases,  we  learn  from  M.  Parent  Dochatelet,  that  a 
body  of  medical  men,  who  met  to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  published  to 
their  own  shame,  their  strong  disapprobation  of  the  iuTention  and  its 
author,  not  on  account  of  the  facility  it  might  giro  to  the  secret  in- 
dulgence of  sexual  desires,  unburdened  by  the  fear  of  offspring,  but 
because  they  held  it  a  sin  tof  attempt  to  prevent  these  diseases !  It  gives  one 
pain  to  think  that  the  good  Duchatelet,  whose  life-time  was  devoted,  like 
that  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  whose  great 
work  on  prostitution  I  shall  afterwards  treat  of,  should  have  also  adopted 
this  perverted,  and  in  him  too  strangely  illogical,  opinion. 
*  It  is  a  very  great  pity  that  ideas,  many  of  them  so  sinful,  for  by  no  other 
name  can  one  term  those  prejudices,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
sacred  cause  of  the  prevention  of  disease,  should  prove  a  barrier  to  the 
introduction,  and  free  liberty  of  using,  according  to  the  necessities  of 
each  case,  a  means  which  in  the  present  condition  of  society  is  of  so  very 
great  value.  Indeed  its  discovery,  if  rightly  viewed,  may  be,  and  I  trust 
one  day,  shall  be  considered,  as  a  very  great  benefit  to  society.  As  a 
preventive  of  venereal  disease,  the  sheath  is  most  invaluable ;  with  its 
aid,  one  may  pass  scatheless  through  the  very  midst  of  infection ;  and  for 
any  one  in  whom  disease  is  particularly  to  be  dreaded,  as  in  a  weakly 
constitution,  or  a  patient  with  spermatorrhoea  or  other  evUs,  its  protection 
is  often  the  greatest  blessing. 

But  it  has  fared  with  this  iostrament,  just  as  with  all  other  efforts  to 
prevent  venereal  diseases ;  all  have  been  alike  discountenanced,  or  at 
best,  viewed  with  apathy,  by  the  mistaken  moralist ;  to  whom' these 
hideous  and  desolating  diseases  appear  more  as  a  salutary  warning  to 
men,  the  existence  of  which  he  would  rather  coldly  ascribe  to  providence, 
than  to  his  own  and  other's  lakewarmness.  Would  that  the  reader  may 
feel,  as  strongly  as  I  do,  the  injustice,  immorality,  and  want  of  human 
sympathy,  contained  in  such  opinions ! 

When  society  has  become  fully  alive  to  the  desire  to  prevent  venereal 
diseases,  as  well  as  all  others,  then  and  not  till  then,  will  the  great  value 
of  the  sheath  be  perceived,  as  a  most  powerful  means  of  such  prevention. 
Meanwhile  it  were  very  desirable  that  it  should  come  into  more  general 
use,  and  that  there  should  be  a  greater  facility  of  obtaining  it ;  so  that 
each  individual  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  it,  may  readily  do  so.  All 
attempts  to  interfere  with  its  sale,  or  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  pro- 
curing it,  must  be  looked  on  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society,  and 
liable  to  occasion  the  most  deplorable  diseases. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  sheath,  if  used,  should  be  made  of  good 
materials,  not  pervious,  and  that  the  same  one  should  not  be  used  fre- 
quently, as  thus  it  becomes  less  trustworthy.  Along  with  its  use,  the 
other  precautions  of  making  water  and  washing  should  not  be  neglec- 
ted ;  and  were  tnese  precautions  generally  made  known  and  adopted 
we  should  have  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  venereal  diseases  wonder- 
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fully  reduced,  and  endless  hnman  misery,  hate,  crime,  and  bittemeia 
spared. 

Besides  these  precautions  during  and  after  coition,  there  are  some 
other  prophylactics,  vhich  are  Tery  nsoful  for  those  who  expose  them- 
seWes  much  to  infection,  especially  if.  they  dcnot  use  the  sheath.  They 
are  more  efficacious  as  prerentires  of  balanitis  and  chaocret  than  of 
gonorrhoBa ;  consisting  as  thev  do,  in  means  for  hardening  the  external 
mucous  membrane.  Those  who  hare  been  circumcised,  as  1  stated  be- 
fore, never  have  balanitis,  and  they  are  also  much  less  subject  to  chancre; 
because  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glans  becomes  hardened  by  constant 
exposure,  and  excoriations  rarely  take  place  in  coition,  into  which  the 
chancrous  matter  may  find  a  way.  Those  who  hare  much  promiscuous 
sexual  intercourse  might  imitate  this,  by  drawing  back  the  prepuce,  and 
so  keeping  the  glans  habitually  exposed,  a  state  ofthings  wnich  in  many 
persons  is  natural.  This  is  a  powerful  preventire  of  balanitis  and 
Hyphilis,  and  is  especially  necessary  for  those,  in  whom  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  apt  to  excoriate  and  tear  in  coition,  which  renders  them  very 
liable  to  chancre.  Under  exposure  the  mucous  membrane  will  become 
tough  and  insusceptible  of  infection.  Sponging  with  cold  water,  or 
whut  is  more  powerful,  washing  frequently  wiui  some  astringent,  as  the 
decoction  of  oak  bark,  acts  also  as  a  prerentire  by  hardening  the  parts. 

Howerer  unfortunate  a  roan  may  be  in  getting  a  ffonorrhoBa,  no  one 
who  has  a  true  heart,  with  lore  for  his  kind,  will  erer  gire  one  to 
another.  Neither  in  carelessness  nor  sport,  for  as  we  hare  seen,  it  may 
bo  a  death-sport ;  nor  from  a  wish  to  be  rerenged  on  the  sex  in  the  per- 
son of  a  helpless  girl,  innocent  at  least  towards  him,  and  who  has  so 
few  friends,  or  kind  treatment,  an  action  unmanly  and  unfeeling ;  nor 
from  ignorance  whether  his  gleet  be  infectious — knowing  that  while  a 
sign  oi  yellow  matter  remains,  it  is  probably  still  infectious,  and  in  such 
a  case,  if  he  will  not  abstain,  he  must  wear  the  sheath ;  nor  from  heed- 
lessness, irreveronce  for  the  girl,  want  of  heart,  nor  bluntncss  of  con- 
science, from  which  feelinss  may  the  reader  ever  bo  free.  A  man  in  the 
present  state  of  society  has  far  less  excuse  for  giving  the  disease  to 
another,  than  a  woman,  as  the  latter,  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
female  genital  organs,  may  possibly  not  know  that  she  is  diseased ;  and 
besides  she  has  otton  the  powerful  excuses  of  destitution,  the  necessity  of 
gaining  a  livelihood,  fricndlessness,  and,  last  not  least,  her  shameful 
uegradation  in  the  eyes  of  society  to  plead  for  her,  while  we  hare  none 
of  these.  But  I  trust  that  the  reader,  very  far  from  doing  anything  to 
spread  these  or  other  diseases,  will  rather,  to  the  best  of  hii  powers,  co- 
operate in  the  endeavour  to  prevent  them. 
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Iv  the  diAeajie^  which  I  have  just  been  describing,  viz^  gonorrhoea,  bb 
frequently  Tiewed  in  a  light  and  jesting  manner,  by  those  who  are.unao- 
qaainted  with  the  lamentable  consequences  it  so  often  occasions,  and  by 
tlie  vonng  and  thoughtless, — such  is  not  the  case  with  the  much  more 
formidable  and  dreaded  disease,  which  comes  now  before  us.  While  the 
former  is  merely  a  simple  inflammation,  rendered  frequently  serious  only 
by  the  ritally  important  nature  of  the  organs,  where  it  occurs^  syphilis 
consists  in  a  peculiar  and  specific  poison ;  which,  if  it  be  once  fairly  in- 
troduced into  the  system,  contaminates  the  whole  frame,  and  produces 
the  most  deplorable  effects. 

Of  all  the  plagues  and  scourges  of  mankind  in  the  present  day,  this 
disease  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  the  most  fearful.  It  does  not 
overwhelm  us  with  sudden  panic  and  destruction,  like  cholera,  or  other 
epidemic  evils,  which  come  but  rarely,  and  therefore,  however  fearful 
their  visitations,  have  not  a  permanent  influence  on  our  fate ;  but  it  is 
always  with  us,  preying  on  our  vitals,  and  slowly  sapping  the  con- 
stitution, moral  and  physical,  of  thousands ;  and  these  the  young,  hope- 
ful, and  vigorous,  the  pride  and  the  promise  of  our  race.  Mankind  will 
yet,  and  let  us  hope  ere  long,  become  universally  alive  to  the  fearful  pre- 
judice and  inhumanity,  which  have  suffered  this  disease  to  run  on  so  long 
without  any  means  being  taken  for  its  prevention  and  eradication. 

Syphilis^  commonly  csuled  pox,  is  the  disease  produced  by  a  poisonoua 
matter,  introduced  into  the  frame  during  sexual  mtercoarse.  It  first  ap- 
pears locally  on  the  genital  organs  of  either  sex,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
ulcer ;  the  poison  of  which  is  in  many  cases  absorbed  into  the  general 
system,  giving  rise  to  the  most  dreadful  consequences.  The  symptoms  of 
the  disease  are  therefore  divided  into  three  classes,  according  as  they  mark 
different  stages  of  the  poisoning,  local  or  general.  These  classes  are  the 
primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  tertiary. 

Primary  syphilis  consists  in  a  small  ulcer,  secreting  a  pcisonous  and 
contagious  matter,  and  seated  on  the  part  which  has  been  exposed  to 
contagion.  It  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  secretion  of  a  similar 
ulcer,  with^an  unprotected  surface.  When  any  of  the  matter  of  a  sy- 
philitic ulcer,  in  an  individual  affected  with  the  disease,  finds  its  way 
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beneath  the  ikin  or  mueotai  membrane  of  a  healthr  persoti,  the  following 
resulti  take  place.  Daring  the  fint  twenty  fonr-houn,  the  point  of  the 
akin  where  tne  riras  ii,  beeomes  red ;  in  tbe  eeeond  and  third  day,  a  lit- 
tle pimple  riies  on  it ;  in  tbe  third  and  fonrtb,  the  pimple  becomes  a  wm» 
icle,  filled  with  clear  fluid ;  on  the  fourth  and  fifth,  thii  fluid  beoomee 
thick  and  yellow,  and  the  TMide  thai  beeomei  a  puetule  with  a  ilightly 
depressed  centre,  exactly  like  one  of  the  imall-pox  pustules.  In  the 
sixth  and  seventh  days,  the  matter  dries  up,  and  forms  a  crust,  which  in 
a  few  more  days  falls  off,  disclosing  a  small  ulcer,  about  the  size  of  a  split 
pea.  Its  base  is  rather  hard  from  the  effusion  ofsome  Jfmph  around ;  its 
sides  are  abrupt  and  a  little  ererted,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  cleanly  cut  out 
with  a  punch ;  its  surface  coyered.with  a  whitish  tenacious  film,  and  se- 
creting a  thin  acrid  pus,  which  possesses  the  contagious  properties. 

Such  is,  in  many  cases,  the  apparently  slisht  and  simple  origin  of  this 
terrible  disease.  A  chancre^  for  so  the  small  ulcer  is  named,  is,  in  the 
male,  generally  seated  on  some  part  of  the  glans  of  the  penis,  or  on  the 
internal  or  external  'surface  of  the  prepuce ;  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
insido  the  urethra,  like  gonorrhoea.  A  chancre  is  not,  like  gonorrhosa, 
confined  to  mucous  membranes ;  it  may  arise  on  all  parts  of  the  body 
alike,  proTided  the  contagious  matter  be  introduced  beneath  the  sUn. 
Hence,  accouchears  sometimes  contract  the  disease,  in 'examining  preg- 
nant women  aflkted  with  it.  If  they  happen  to,  hare  a  scratch  on  ^e  finger. 

To  gire  rise  to  chancre,  a  closer  contact  of  its  peculiar  poisonous  mat- 
ter is  necessary,  than  in  gonorrhoBa,  which  is  caused  merely  hr  the  pas 
coming  in  contact  with  a  mucous  membrane.  Tbe  matter  oi  chancre 
howerer  must  be  introduced  below  the  surface,  whether  of  the  skin  or  of 
a  mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  blood,  else  it  will 
not  act.  Hence  infection  is  produced  either  by  its  meetins  some  abrasion 
of  the  surface,  or  by  its  getting  into  a  little  foUicleorMpoudi,  where  it  lies 
dormant  for  a  short  time,  tiU  it  has  eaten  its  way  into  the  quick,  and  then 
it  is  deyeloped  into  the  ulcer.  It  may  also  perhaps,  if  allowed  to  remain 
long  enough,  eat  its  way  throush  a  mucous  surface  by  its  acrid  proper- 
fi«8.  If  it  meet  an  abrasion,  the  ulcor  bedns  immediately  to  be  detel- 
o^od,  and  frequently  without  going  through  the  prerious  stages  of  pimpie, 
vf>?icle,  and  pustule ;  if  it  has  to  eat  its  way  through  the  tisiam»  soat 
days  may  pass  before  the  disease  shows  itself. 

But  the  primary  ulcer  is  in  many  cases  by  no  means  of  so  mfld  and 
simple  a  nature,  but  may  be  a  most  serious  disease.  There  are  sereral 
different  forms  of  chancre,  occasioned,  according  to  some  aotiiors,  by 
specific  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  poisonous  matter,  but  according  to 
others,  (among  whom  is  M.  Rioord,  and  who  believe  that  there  is  but  one 
syphilitic  poison) ,  by  the  difibrences  of  constitution  in  the  parents.  One 
of  these  is  the  aangrenoua  or  phagedsBuic  (or  eating]  ulcer — a  most  ter- 
rible disease.  In  it  the  inflammation  caused  by  toe  poisonous  matter, 
runs  so  high,  that  mortification  is  produced,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
spread  on  every  side,  destroying  the  tissues,  so  that  a  part  and  sometimes 
even  the  whole  of  the  penis  is  lost,  and  even  death  may  result.  This  in 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  form  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  hospitals 
in  our  large  towns,  most  deplorable  instances  of  it  are  constantly  to  be 
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seen.  Those  who  admit  bat  one  kind  of  sjrphilitio  poison,  assert  that 
this  fearfol  kind  of  sore  is  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  patient's  consti- 
tution. It  is  chiefly  found  in  young  plethoric  persons  of  dissipated 
habits,  who  are  weakened  by  intemperance  or  other  noxious  influences. 
Others  say  that  the  character  of  the  sore  depends  on  the  kind  of  matter 
which  produced  it,  and  thus  that  a  gangrenous  ulcer  is  generated  by  one 
of  a  similar  nature.  Probably  both  of  these  causes  influence  its  deve- 
lopement. 

Another  important  variety  of  chancre  is  the  indurated  one,  in  which  a 
large  quantity  of  lymph  is  thrown  out  into  the  surrounding  tissucp, 
giving  it  a  hard  cartilaginous  base,  which  remains  after  the  ulcei  is 
healed. 

These  are  the  most  important  forms  of  the  primary  ulcer,  as  well  from 
their  local  peculiarities,  as  from  their  comparative  likelihood  to  give  rise 
to  secondary  symptoms.  General  poisoning  of  the  system  may  follow  all 
of  them,  but  it  is  much  less  likely  to  occur  after  the  simple  and  the  pha- 
gedenic, than  after  the  indurated  chancre.  While  the  former  varieties 
are  followed  by  secondary  symptoms  in  comparatively  a  small  proportion 
of  cases,  indurated  chancre  gives  rise  to  them  almost  invariably,  becom- 
ing thus  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  varieties  of  chancre.  M.  Bicord, 
to  whom,  more  than  perhaps  to  any  other,  mankind  are  indebted  for  the 
most  valuable  statistical  and  explanatory  facts  connected  with  venereal 
diseases,  says  that  general  poisoning  succeeds  to  indurated  chancre  in 
eighty-eight  cases  in  a  hundred. 

The  poison  is  absorbed  into  the  system  from  a  chancre  by  the  veins  and 
absorbent  vessels,  through  whose  thin  coats  it  penetrates  and  mingles 
with  the  vital  current ;  and  after  a  short  time,  generally  in  from  six  to 
eight  weeks,  it  shows  itself  by  the  following  symptoms,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  secondary  syphilis.  Different  forms  of  eruption,  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throa.t, 
break  out  over  the  body.  In  this  secondary  stage  nature  tries  to  throw 
off  the  poisonous  matter  by  the  skin  and  mucous  surface.  But  if  the 
disease  remain  still  uneradicated,  which  will  probably  be  the  case,  unless 
proper  treatment  be  adopted,  symptoms  of  a  still  graver  nature  will  aiis«, 
constituting  the  third  stage,  or  tertiary  syphilis.  In  this  stage,  it  U 
the  bones  and  deeper  tissues,  which  are  chiefly  attacked.  The  bones  of 
the  palate,  the  nose,  the  skull,  the  shin,  and  in  general,  all  the  bonps 
which  lie  nearest  the  surface  of  the  body,  may  become  inflamed  and  mor- 
iify,  thus  giving  rise  to  deep  abscesses  and  most  melancholy  deformities. 
Thus  ittay  the  disease,  when  once  it  has  fairly  gained  admittance  into  the 
system,  continue  in  it  for  years,  causing  one  after  the  other,  symptoms 
ever  more  and  more  calamitous ;  and  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  wholly 
to  dislodge  it,  or  to  know  when  the  patient  is  safe  from  its  recurring  per- 
secutions. But  I  will  speak  more  fully  of  these  later  symptoms  here- 
after, and  meanwhile  revert  to  the  primary  stage  and  its  treatment. 

If  a  man  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  contract  a  chancre,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  that  it  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  shorter 
the  time  it  is  allowed  to  exist,  the  less  risk  will  there  le  of  the  occurrence 
of  secondary  poisoning.     Thus  any  one,  who  has  exposed  himself  to  the 
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chance  of  oontagioD,  should  vatch  carefolly  for  the  first  signs  of  the 
disease,  and  if  he  obserre  any  traces  of  the  different  stages,  the  pimple, 
the  Tesicle,  the  pustnle,  or  the  ulcer,  he  should  at  once  resort  to  treat- 
ment,  Ttua  should  consist  in  destroying  the  poison  by  cauterizing 
the  sore ;  if  there  be  a  yesicle  or  a  pustule,  it  should  be  broken,  and  a 
fine  point  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  introduced,  and  the  part  thoroughly 
cauterized.  If  an  ulcer  be  already  formed,  cauterization  is  still  the  best 
of  all  methods  of  healing  it  speedily,  and  preventing  secondaries.  It  should 
be  canteriied  at  intervals,  until  the  surface  presents  a  healthy  appearance, 
secretins  a  simple  yellow  pus,  instead  of  the  thin  ^poisonous  matter.  It 
should  oe  also  frequently  washed  with  some  stunulating .  astringent, 
which  will  wipe  away  the  acrid  secretion,  and  harden  the  surrounding 
parts,  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  absorption  of  the  virus.  A  piece 
of  Unt  soaked  in  this  lotion,  should  also  be  kept  constantly  applied. 
Bicord  uses  for  this  purpose  the  aromatic  wine,  a  French  preparation ; 
and  if  it  cannot  be  had,  Mr.  Acton  recommends  a  lotion  composed  of 
eight  ounces  of  the  decoction  of  oak  bark,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  catechu,  which  will  answer  equally  well.  Under  this  simple 
treatment,  the  mild' form  of  chancre  generally  heals  readily  in  eight  to 
ten  days ;  and  even  if  left  to  itself,  it  may  heal  in  three  or  four  weeks ; 
and  in  the  majority' of  cases  secondary  poisoning  will  not  follow. 

In  the  gangrenous  form  of  chancre,  Eicord's  treatment  is  to  soothe 
the  inflammatory  sore,  by  the  constant  application  of  lint  dipped  in 
a  strong  solution  of  opium ;  and,  by  regulating  the  diet  and  other 
hygienic  means,  to  brace  the  depraved  constitution  of  the  patient, 
wluch  he  believes  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  this  formidable  variety  of  the 
disease.  By  these  means,  he  says,  the  disease  is  soon  arrested,  only 
destroying  the  part  first  engaged,  and  being  succeeded  by  a  healthy  ulcer 
that  soon  heals.  Other  surgeons  prefer  to  treat  it  by  the  most  power- 
ful caustics,  such  as  the  nitric  acid,  which  bums*  out  the  poisoned  part, 
and  leaves  a  healthy  surface  underneath.  Either  mode  is  sometimes 
powerless  in  checking  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  which,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  may  in  severe  cases  destroy  the  whole  penis.  If  a  cure  take 
place,  as  generally  happens,  the  reparative  processes  of  nature  often 
leave  much  less  deformity  than  might  have  been  expected,  even  though  a 
considerable  part  of  the  penis  may  have  been  destroyed.  This  form  of 
chancre  is  followed  by  secondary  poisoning  only  in  a  minor  proportion  of 
cases ;  although  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  usually  of  a  peculiarly 
severe  nature. 

If  a  chancre  become  indurated  either  before  or  during  treatment, 
cauterization  and  the  astringent  applications  should  not  be  resorted  to ;  as 
the  disease  is  no  longer  a  simple  one,  and  these  means  will  scarcely  suc- 
ceed in  curing  it.  The  ulcer  may  indeed  heal  under  their  use,  but  the 
induration  remains,  and  is  very  liable  to  break  out  again  into  ulceration. 
Therefore  in  cases  of  indurated  chancre,  Ricord  gives  mercury,  a  medi- 
cine which  seems  to  have  a  specific  power. over  syphilis;  and  under  its 
action  the  induration  generally  soon  disappears.  The  indurated  sore 
is  the  only  variety  of  primary  syphilis  in  which  he  gives  mercur]^ ;  and 
his  reasons  for  doing  so  are,  first,  that  without  it  the  induration  is  Tery 
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difficult  to  remove,  and  seeondlf,  that  secondary  symptonw  alicoet  in- 
variably follow  this  Tariety  of  cfaaoere,  and  the  merctirial  treatment  often 
prerenu  th^  oeenrrence. 

There  is  scarcely  any  ^estlon  en  wkich  SQrp>eons  are  more  dirlded, 
than  on  the  propriety  of  giving  mercury  in  syphilis.  In  former  times  it 
vas  thought  to  be  impossiUe  to  cure  the  disease  without  it ;  and  the 
unfortunate  patients  were  one  and  all  sub^ted  to  the  meet  sei^ere 
seJiTatkm,  a  reoMdy  which  was  often  worse  than  tiie  disease.  But 
it  was  afterwards  disoorerad,  that  many  cases  were  perfectly  eora- 
We  without  mercury  at  all ;  and  hence  the  non-meronrlaiists,  proeeedinr 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  refused  to  give  that  medicine,  whose  banefu 
effect  on  the  human  frame  is  well  known,  in  any  case.  Between  these 
opposite  opinions  arose  the  eclectic  school,  of  which  Bicord  is  one,  and 
from  his  immense  experience  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  there  is  no  one 
whose  views  deserve  more  deference.  He  made  extensive  experiments  in 
both  modes  of  treatment,  with,  and  without  mercury,  in  all  the  varioos 
stages,  and  it  is  from  his  results  that  the  treatment  here  recommended  is 
chiefly  taken.  He  does  not  give  mercury  in  any  form  of  primary  chancre, 
except  it  be  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  induration.  In  simple 
cases,  where  most  probacy  no  general  poisoning  ^11  occur,  it  would  be 
very  injudicious  to  give  so  dangerous  a  reme^  as  mercury ;  which  is 
only  to  be  used  wh&n  a  greater  e^  is  by  its  means  alone  to  be  overcome. 
Bicord  gives  mercury  at  all  times  very  cautiously  and  in  small  doses, 
rarely,  if  ever,  producing  salivation,  (which  is  an  faiflammation  and  swell- 
ing of  the  gums  and  sides  of  themoi^,  with  a  profuse  discharge  of  salhm, 
caused  by  the  powerful  action  <d  mercury  on  the  system),  which  he  sedu- 
lously avoids  as  an  evil.  He  gives  generally,  one  grain  of  the  protoiod- 
uret  of  mercury  with  one  grain  of  benbane  in  pill  every  night  to  begin 
with,  and  increases  gradually  the  dose  by  a  grain  at  a  time,  every  five  or 
six  days,  if  the  disease  remain  stationary ;  but  if  healing  commences,  he 
continues  at  the  same  dose,  and  does  not  leave  it  off  at  once,  but  gradu- 
ally diminishes  it,  after  a  cure  has  taken  place. 

Before  Bicord's  investigations  on  syphilis,  it  was  often  impossible  to 
be  certain,  whether  an  ulcer  on  the  genital  organs  was  syphilitic  or  not, 
for  ulcers  may  arise  from  other  causes.  The  appearance  of  the  ulcer 
was  the  ch:ef  criterion  by  which  surgeons  were  guided ;  the  syphilitic 
ulcer  having  often  a  peculiar  form,  which  the  practised  eye  readily  recog- 
nises. But  in  many  cases  the  ulcer  did  not  present  this  characteristic 
form,  and  as  the  statements  of  the  patients,  especially  females,  as  to  pre- 
vious exposure  to  infection,  were  unfortunately  not  to  be  relied  on,  it  was 
often  impossible  to  say  whether  an  ulcer  was  syphilitic  or  not ;  a  question 
of  course  of  the  utmost  importance.  Bicord  however,  discovered  a  cer- 
tain and  simple  test  for  this,  namely,  by  inoculation.  If  some  of  the 
matter  secreted  by  a  chancre  be  introduced  on  the  point  of  a  lancet  below 
the  skin  on  another  part  of  the  body,  it  will  give  rise  to  a  similar  sore, 
which  will  go  through  all  the  stages  of  pimple,  vesicle,  pustule,  and  ulcer, 
described  above.  •  By  this  inociuation,  (exactly  similar  to  that  used  in 
small-pox,  and  vaceination,)  the  mysteries  of  syphilis  were  cleared  up, 
and^a  means  was  given  for  drawing  a  definite  line  between  different 
~  of  disease,  till  then  too  often  confounded.     It  had  often  been 
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tkong^  biloft»  thtt  ehaacn  and  gooorrfacM  inert  f todiietd  bj  ^  Mmt 
poiton,  nd  eeaM  miitiiaUy  cauaa  eadi  other,  tmt  Rieord's  ieet  ihovi 
them  to  be  totally  diitinct.  Tht  matter  of  gonorrlMM  when  inoealatad 
will  not  frodaoa  a  ehancra;  It  ia  marely  the  product  of  an  inflamed  ma« 
com  flMBbraiMt  eomewhat  limilar  to  the  thick  mattor  that  mni  ftrom  the 
noee^  or  ia  aspeotorated  from  the  cheit  in  a  broaehitic  attack,  (althongh 
there  matt  be  eomething  peculiarly  acrid  and  irritating  in  ito  nature,) 
and  heoee,  no  poiawiing  m  the  lyitem  can  result  from  ft.  AU  ▼enereal 
diieaeee  ore  thni  dirided  into  the  Timknt  and  the  non-rirolent,  diitin* 
gniihable  by  thii  teat  of  inoculation ;  the  one  capable  of  canting  eecond- 
ary  poiaoninib  the  otiier  net  Inoculation  ia  performed  by  introducing 
gome  matter  from  the  sore  under  the  skin  on  the  thigh  of  the  patient ;  if 
an  ulcer  forms,  it  is  at  once  destroyed  by  canteriiation.  The  sore  formed 
en  the  thigh  is  similar  in  character  to  the  one  on  the  penis ;  ther^ore  a 
gangrenous  sore  should  not  be  inoculated.  Bioord  nerer  permitted  bim- 
self  to  inoculate  ono  indiTidual  with  matter  f^om  anotiier ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  known  whether,  in  such  a  case,  a  similar  Tariety  of  sore 
would  be  produced. 

Animals  cannot  be  inoculated  with  chantfre,— a  rery  singular  fact — 
whilst  it  has  been  recently  disoorered  that  the  cow-pock,  or  pustule 
formed  on  the  udder  of  the  cow,  from  which  we  derire  the  inestimable 
boon  of  Taooination,  m^  be  caused  br  the  introduction  of  the  mattor  of  a 
small  poz-pustule  under  the  skin  of  that  animal.  Therefore  we  owe  our 
protection  from  that  fearful  disease  to  the  modification  it  undergoes  in 
passing  through  the  systom  of  an  animal ;  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
wonderful  facts,  presented  to  us  by  science,  showing  how  subtly  linked 
together  are  all  parts  of  the  animal  world. 

A  chancre  may,  though  rarely,  be  derdoped  inside  the  urethra,  and  it 
was  owing  to  its  secretion  being  mistaken  for  gonorrhoea,  that  the  latter 
disease  was  supposed  in  some  instances  to  cause  general  poisoning.  The 
symptoms  of  urethral  chancre  are ;  ffenerally  in  not  less  tnan  a  fortnight 
after  the  infection,  (during  part  of  which  time  the  rirus  has  doubtless  lain 
dormant  in  one  of  t^e  foluoies  in  the  canal)^  a  thin  yeOosriih  sacretionf 
sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  begins  to  flow  from  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  Pain  is  felt  in  making  water  at  one  point  of  tlie  canal,  and 
hero  pressure  also  is  painful,  and  perhaps  some  hardness  may  be  felt. 
Ou  opening  the  orifice  of  the  canal,  the  chancre  may  often  be  seen.  By 
these  marks,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  secretion  does  not  bedn  to  flow  till 
about  a  fortnight  after  infection,  the  ulcer  taking  some  days  to  pass 
through  its  previous  stages,  this  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  gon- 
orrhcea.    Inoculation  wul.  if  need  be,  help  to  decide  tM  fueetion. 

The  treatment  here  is  the  same  as  for  external  chancre,  according  to 
the  different  rarieties.  If  a  simple  chancre,  canleriKation  and  injections 
of  aromaUo  wine ;  if  it  become  indurated,  causing  itricture,  then  mer- 
cury ;  if  it  be  gangrenous,  it  is  a  fearful  disease,  and  may  extend  to  the 
bladder  and  cause  death,  though  liappily  such  a  termination  is  rare. 

Any  of  these  varieties  of  chuicre  may  he  accompanied  or  followed  by  a 
JBubo ;  which  is  included  among  the  primary  symptoms,  as  it  is  a  local 
oompUiiit,  and  does  not  show  that  the  ayitem  has  become  icfected. 
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Secondary  symptoms  are  not  more  frequent,  where  there  has  been  a  bnbo, 
than  where  there  has  not.  A  bubo,  as  has  been  already  described,  is  the 
inflammation  of  one  of  the  glands  of  the  groin.  In  gonorrhcDa  it  occars 
sometimes,  but  then  it  is  a  simple  non-virSlent  affection,  caused  merely 
by  the  irritation  of  the  neighbouring  disease.  But  the  bubo  which  ac- 
companies chancre,  is  often  caused  by  the  presence  of  syphilitic  matter 
in  the  gland,  to  which  it  has  been  conyeyed  by  the  absorbent  vessels 
from  the  chancre.  In  such  a  case  the  inflammation  of  the  gland  pro- 
ceeds rapidly ;  it  swells,  reddens,  and  suppurates,  disclosing  an  ulcerated 
surface,  which  is  in  fact  a  large  chancre«„and  secretes  the  same  Tirulent 
inoculable  matter  as  the  primary  sore.  But  all  buboes  occurring  during 
chancre,  are  not  yirulent ;  they  may  be  caused  just  as  in  gonorrhoea,  by 
the  simple  irritation  produced  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chancre. 
These  buboes  are  not  virulent,  and  if  they  suppurate,  the  matter  they 
secrete  is  not  inoculable.  Now,  when  a  bubo  x>ccurs  during  a  chancre, 
how  can  we  distinguish  whether  it  be  Tirulent  or  not ;  whether  it  be 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  poisonous  matter,  or  merely  by  irritation? 
Before  suppuration  has  occurred  and  inoculation  is  possible,  it  is  often 
beyond  our  power  to  determine  whether  a  bubo  be,  or  be  not  virulent ; 
and  we  can  only  presume  it  to  be  so  by  the  greater  rapidity  and  intract- 
ability of  its  progress.  But  this  does  not  make  any  diflference  in  the 
treatment,  wmeh  should  always  aim  at  preventing,  if  possible,  sup- 
puration. 

Buboes  generally  occur  during  the  second  or  third  week  of  chancre, 
rarely  earlier ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  Bicord,  that  they  occur  chiefly  when 
a  chancre  is  situated  at  or  near  the  fromum  or  little  band  of  mucous 
membrane,  which  joins  the  glans  and  prepuce.  The  first  symptoms  of 
bubo  are,  a  pain  in  a  gland  in  the  groin,  which  gradually  swells,  inflames 
and  becomes  very  tender  and  painful,  so  as  to  prevent  all  motion.  The 
swelling  increases,  if  the  disease  be  not  arrested,  and  suppuration  takes 
place  attended  by  shivering.  The  matter  either  makes  its  own  way  to 
the  surface,  or  is  let  out  by  the  lancet,  and  an  ulcerated  surface  is  left, 
secreting  a  virulent  or  non-virulent  pus,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  sore 
sometimes  heals  readily,  but  in  other  cases,  where  the  constitution  is  bad, 
or  the  disease  very  virulent  and  extensive,  it  may  be  tedious  and  in- 
tractable. 

In  the  treatment  of  bubo,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  suppuration,  with 
all  its  tedious  and  uncertain  course,  should  be  if  possible  prevented ;  and 
therefore  every  means  should  be  taken  to  cut  short  the  disease.  The  most 
important  of  all  these  means  is,  that  the  disease  be  taken  in  time.  Wuen- 
ever  the  least  pain  or  swelling  is  felt  in  any  gland  of  the  groin,  by  a 
patient  affected  with  chancre,  he  should  at  once  lay  himself  up,  as  every 
step  of  exercise  he  takes  will  aggravate  the  complaint,  which  advances 
very  rapidly,  and  soon  proceeds  beyond  our  power  to  check  it.  Cold 
water  or  ice  should  then  be  diligently  applied,  and  this  often  at  once 
arrests  the  disease.  However  if  the  cold  do  not  succeed,  or  if  it  seem 
rather  to  increase  than  to  arrest  the  swelling,  compression  should  be  next 
tried.  This  is  effected  by  a  spiral  bandage,  wrapped  round  the  loins  and 
over  a  pad  placed  on  the  swollen  gland  in  the  groin.    This  means,  if  em- 
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ployed  early,  often  sncceeds  in  suppressing  the  disease.  Bat  if  the  in- 
flammation gain  ground,  and  be  too  powerful  for  these  measures,  they 
must  be  left  off,  and  antiphlogistics  resorted  to,  viz :  the  application  of 
leechei  and  poultices  to  the  dand,  and  tartar  emetic  giren  internally  to 
produce  nausea,  just  as  in  the  oase  of  inflammation  of  the  testicle.  By 
these  means  also,  success  is  frequently  obtained,  and  suppuration  pre- 
Tented.  But  often,  and  especially  when  the  bubo  ^is  a  Tirulent  one, 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  syphilitic  matter,  this  desirable  end  cannot  be 
obtained,  and  pus  begins  to  be  formed  in  the  gland.  As  soon  as  suppura- 
tion takes  place,  (which  is  attended  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
usually  by  shivering  and  feyerish  creeping  of  the  skin),  and  the  surgeon 
learns  that  pus  is  present  by  the  feeling  of  fluctuation  imparted  to  the 
fingers,  the  sooner  it  is  let  out  ttie  better.  It  is  much  better  to  let  it  out 
by  the  lance4,  than  to  wait  till  nature  makes  an  opening,  because  the 
latter  process  ts  slow,  and  accompanied  by  a  greater  spread  of  the  ulcera- 
tion. When  the  suppurating  surface  of  a  virulent  bubo  is  laid  open,  it 
is  to  be  treated  just  as  a  simple  chancre,  which  in  fact  it  is,  by  cauteri- 
zation and  aromatic  wine ;  or,  if  it  be  gangrenous  or  indurated,  the  same 
treatment  should  be  used  as  for  the  corresponding  primary  ulcers.  When 
the  constitution  is  scrofulous,  a  bubo  is  often  a  most  intractable  and  ted- 
ious disease,  and  may  bring  on  t)ie  worst  consequences,  by  the  long 
confinement  and  other  weakening  influences  it  necessitates. 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  secondary  symptoms.  These  are  caused  by  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  poisonous  matter  from  the  primary  sore, 
and  make  their  appearance  generally  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks  after  its 
commencement.  They  rarely  appear  earlier  than  this,  but  are  often 
postponed  till  later,  from  various  causes.  Thus  a  course  of  mercury  taken 
for  the  primary  sore,  seems  sometimes  wholly  to  prevent,  and  at  other 
times  to  delay,  their  appearance,  so  that  they  do  not  break  out  till  con- 
siderably later  than  usual.  Kicord  does  not  believe  that  they  can  occur 
after  an  interval  of  years,  as  some  authors  assert.  The  dread  of  this 
secondary  poisoning  is  one  of  the  great  terrors  of  the  disease,  for  after  the 
occurrence  of  a  primary  sore,  the  patient  is  kept  for  a  long  time  in 
anxiety  and  suspense,  whether  the  whole  system  have  been  contaminated 
or  not. 

Secondary  symptoms  are  not  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  contagion 
from  one  individual  to  another,  and  they  are  not  inoculable ;  but  they 
are  so  far  hereditary,  that  the  child  in  the  womb  may  be  infected  by  the 
disease  of  the  mother.  They  consist  of  various  eruptions -on  the  skin, 
often  attended  vrith  ulcerated  sore  tnroat,  and  rheumatic  pains  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  body.  There  are  several  kinds  of  these  eruptions,  of 
various  appearance  and  severity.  Some  consist  of  rosy  spots  very  like 
measles,  others  of  pimples  scattered  over  the  body,  both  of  which  gradu- 
ally assume  a  peculiar  copper-coloured  appearance,  which  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  syphilitic  <iisoase.  These  are  the  most  common  and 
the  most  readily  curable.  Others,  which  are  of  a  much  graver  nature, 
and  are  generally  found  in  broken-down  constitutions,  consist  of  a 
number  Of  small  corroding  ulcers,  scattered  over  the  skin,  and  covered  by 
bard  ^rk  scabs.    This  eruption  is  generally  accompanied  by  great  «>.• 
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hxnstian  of  the  povarSy'aiid  the  paiioit  mayeroiaiiik  wndor  iL  Aitn^yMrr 
fnrm  is  that  called  lepra  or  psoriasis,  in  which  the  body  is  eorered  by 
patdies  of  ernption*  on  which  scales  of  dry  cntiele  constantly  form  and 
fiill  off.  This  scaly  disease  is  exceedingly  obstinate  and  intraetabla. 
Another  consists  of  what  are  called  condylomata  or  mueoos  tiibeieka» 
whidi  are  smooth  fleshy  elerations,  rising  on  soft  parts  of  the  skin«  e»» 
pedally  on  the  scrotum  and  groin,  and  round  the  anns.  They  may  ex- 
tend and  corer  the  whole  of  these  parts,  and  thus  form  a  most  loathsMue 
jiass  of  disease.  Their  sorface  ulcerates  and  secretes  an  offensiTe  flnid« 
which  howerer,  like  all  other  products  of  secondary  symptoms,  la  ki- 
capable  of  transmitting  the  diseace. 

These  constitute  the  most  important  forms  of  the  syphilitic  eruptions; 
they  are  generally  preceded  or  accompanied  by  fererishness^lose  of  strenetlft 
and  appetite,  a  pale  laadeo'  complexion,  and  sometimes  by  a  pustular 
eruption  on  the  scalp,  causing  the  hair  to  €sll  out,  so  that  biddnesa  is 
produced. 

They  are  often  accompanied  moreoyer,  by  the  important  and  serious  com- 
plication of  uleeratedsore-throat,  which  begins  by  redness  andswelling  of  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  causing  hoarseness,  and 
pain  in  swallowing.  This  affection  is  generally  a  chronic  one,  and  may 
continue  for  months  in  this  first  stage  without  ulceration,  if  care  be  taken ; 
but  at  other  times,  and  especially  under  exposure  to  wet,  or  intemperate 
habits  of  the  patient,  it  may  become  deefdy  ulcerated,  and  be  very  in- 
tractable. 

Another  organ  whidi  is  often  attacked  in  the  course  of  the  secondary 
poisoning,  is  the  eye,  the  iris  of  which  may  become  inflamed ;  and  if  prompt 
treatment  be  not  adopted,  vision  may  be  lost.  This  affection  is  generally 
found  in  very  bad  constitutions, — in  the  miserable,  half-starved,  and  in- 
temperate poor  of  both  sexes. 

These  then,  the  various  eruptions,  the  sore-throat,  the  iritis,  and  the  rheu- 
matic pains  in  the  limbs,  constitute  the  symptoms  of  secondary  poisoning ; 
various  degrees  and  combinations  of  which  occur  in  different  cases.  It 
has  been  s^d,  that  it  is  chiefly  after  indurlkted  chancre  that  they  occur ;  the 
other  varieties,  viz.,  the  simple  and  phagedsenic,  comparatively  rarely  giving 
rise  to  them.  After  the  poison  has  been  taken  into  the  system,  it  lies  dor- 
mant for  awhile,  and  it  is  generally  after  exposure  of  some  kind,  whether  to 
wet,  cold,  or  other  depressing  influence,  that  these  secondary  symptoms 
appear.  The  moment  diat  any  of  them  are  observed,  treatment  should 
be  resorted  to ;  and  where  this  is  done,  and  circumstances  are  otherwise 
favourable,  a  cure  will  generally  soon  be  obtained.  The  favourable  cir- 
cumstances are,  that  the  constitution  of  the  patient  be  good,  that  he  should 
take  every  pains  to  co-operate  in  his  cure  by  avoiding  exposure  to  cold  or 
excesses  of  any  kind  ;  and  that  his  system  be  not  weakened  by  previous 
injudicious  courses  of  mercury,  so  as  to  be  intolerant  of  this  medicine, 
which  is  Bicord's  grand  remedy  for  secondary  poisoning.  In  his  ex- 
perience he  has  found,  that  though  secondaries  may  get  well  without 
mercury,  merely  by  care,  warm  batLs,  low  diet,  and  other  simple  means, 
yet  they  prove  often  very  obstinate  under  such  treatment,  and  ere  very 
apt  to  return  in  a  sererer  form,  which  mercury  may  no  longer  have  the 
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MUB9  ptntr  to  ciintroL  He  iberefSore,  giTM  mereiuy  in  the  moderafe» 
doeee  mmtknamd  before^  so  as  nerer,  if  possiUe^  to  produce  saliTation,  in 
near^  al  cases  of  seeoodary  symptoms.  Besides  tois,  the  peraliar  treat- 
ment ef  each  of  the  rarioiia  symptoma  it  as  fiollows. — For  the  different 
kiade  of  emption,  warm  hatha  are  exceedingly  nsefnU  as  thegr  soothe  th» 
ikin,  aa«k  excite  it  to  a  healthy  action.  In  most  eases  they  may  bo  takeft 
twtee  a  week,  the  patient  remainiae  in  them  for  from  half  an  hour  to  tw» 
henrs.  If  there  be  mncoos  tnberdes,  mey  should  he  kept  very  clean,  as  inat-^ 
tension  to  cleanliness  is  a  great  canse  of  them.  They  should  be  irashad 
at  interrals  with  a  sehition  of  chloride  of  soda,  then  dusted  over  with  ca- 
lomel, and  dry  lint  placed  between  their  surfaces ;  a  method  which  we 
have  seen  in  balanitis  to  hare  so  sood  an  effect  in  checking  mucoua 
secretiona.  The  sore  throat  should  be  lightly  cauterized  every  three  or 
four  days  with  the  nitrate  of  sil^er^  and  gargled  with  some  astringent 
sargle,  as  the  following:  four  ounces  of  the  decoction  of  oak,  or  cinchonft 
bark,  and  one  drachm  of  dilute  nroriatio  acid.  Great  attention  should  be 
paid  to  diet,  and  manner  <tf  life,  which  should  be  strictly  hygienic,  ayoid- 
ing  late  hoursv  esdtemettt,  or  any  other  debilitating  in^uence.  A  light,, 
plain,  and  nutritions  diet  should  be  taken  during  the  treatment ;  sjod 
great  care  must  be  obserred  in  arolding  all  exposure  to  damp  or  cold,, 
while  under  the  merowial  course. 

By  these  means  a  core  is  generally  effected,  i^hough  some  cases  ar» 
rery  tedious  and  intractable.  It  is  especially  in  scrofiHous  and  lympha-> 
tic  constitutions  that  synhilis,  like  all  other  diseases,  is  most  to  be  dreaded^ 
and  when  once  it  has  taaen  root,  is  most  difficult  to  dislodge. 

If,  from  any  cause,  whether  firom  the  neglect  of  treatment,  or  the  em- 
ployment of  injudicious  or  inefficient  means,  or,  it  may  be,^from  the  weaknesa 
of  the  constitution,  or  the  deep  root  which  the  poison  has  taken  in  it,  the- 
disease  be  not  eradicated  in  this  secondary  stage,  other  symptoms  succeed^ 
of  a  still  more  formidable  nature.  The  secondary  symptoms  either  gra- 
dually merge  into  them,  after  haying  lasted  for  months,  with  constant 
relapses ;  or  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years  may  take  place  between  the 
cessation  of  the  secondary  S3nmptoms,  and  the  outbreak  of  their  still  more 
formidable  successors.  In  the  lattw,  it  is  now  no  longer  the  skin  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  affection,  but  the  deeper  tiMues,  viz :  the  bones,  and  the 
periosteum  or  membrane  which  covers  tbem,  and  also  the  submucous  or 
subcutaneous  tissues.  This  stage  of  syphilis  is  styled  by  Kicord,  the 
tertiary^\a»  it  generally  occurs  later  than  the  secondary  one;  which 
usually,  though  not  in  all  oases,  precedes  it,  and  often  by  dsgrees  mergea 
into  it. 

In  the  secondary  symptoms,  says  Bicord,  the  specific  nature  of  the 
syphilitie  poison  still  remains,  although  greatly  modified  by  its  transfusion 
through  the  economy ;  therefore  these  may  be  inherited  by  the  child  in^ 
the  womb,  though  they  are  not  inoculable ;  and  they  require  a  specific 
treatment  by  mercurpr.  But  in  the  tertiary  stage,  the  poison  is  quite  trans- 
formed  by  its  long  sojourn  in  the  system ;  therefore  are  tertiary  symptoms 
not  here(utary,  and  should  be  treated  by  general  and  not  specific  means. 

The  tertiary  symptoms  are  as  followa :  A  liurge  absceu  may  form  at  the 
back  of  the  throatt  bnrst»  and  diieloM  a  deei^tawney,  and  sloughing^ 
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nicer  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  dead  bone  may  be  felt  with  a  probe. 
The  root  of  the  nose  may  be  attacked  in  the  same  manner,  and  large  por- 
tions of  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  the  palate  die  and  come  away.  Here  it  is 
the  bones  of  the  nose,  palate,  etc.,  which  are  first  attacked  by  inflamma- 
tion, either  in  their  substance,  or  in  their  lining  membrane;  and  as  the 
yitality  of  bones  is  of  a  low  character,  they  soon  die  when  their  nutrition 
is  interfered  with  by  disease,  and  are  then  cast  off.  Along  with  these 
lamentable  occurrences,  a  pustular  or  scabby  eruption  often  appears  on 
the  extremities ;  the  unfortunate  patient,  whose  constitution  has  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  state  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  emaci- 
ates rapidly,  and,  if  not  relieved  by  proper  treatment,  may  die  from  the 
hectic  induced  by  the  diarrhcea,  and  profuse'  suppuration,  the* want  of 
sleep  from  pains  in  the  bones,  loss  of  appetite,  and  all  the  other  powers  of 
nutrition ;  although  death  is  a  result  which  very  seldom  proceeds  from  sy- 
phililis,  when  alone  and  uncomplicated  with  other  diseases. 

In  other  cases,  different  bones  throughout  the  body  are  attacked  in  a 
similar  way  by  inflammation,  followed  by  abscess,  suppuration,  and  dis- 
charge of  the  dead  parts  of  bone.  It  is  chiefly  the  bones  nearest  the 
surface  that  are  attacked,  for  instance,  the  thin-bone,  the  skull,  and 
breast-bone.  When  disease  occurs  in  these,  there  are  first  general  rheu- 
matic pains  felt,  which  soon  beconje  fixed  in  certain  spots  of  particular 
bones,  and  are  very  much  aggravated  during  the  night,  so  as  to  prevent 
sleep.  In  these  spots  the  bones  or  their  lining  membranes  inflame^  and 
if  the  inflammation  be  not  subdued,  they  may  go  on  to  suppuration  and 
caries,  or  mortify,  and  pieces  of  them  come  away.  It  is  generally  the 
bones  themselves  which  are  inflamed,  more  rarely  their  investing  mem- 
brane. When  this  membrane,  the  periosteum,  is  inflamed,  nodes  or 
painful  swellings  are  formed,  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  or  other  product  of 
inflammation.  These  nodes  are  generally  situated  on  the  subcutaneous 
bones,  as  the  shin,  collar-bone,  etc.  They  are  very  painful,  chiefly  .at 
night ;  sometimes  chronic,  sometimes  acute,  proceeding  to  suppuration, 
and  disclosing,  when  they  burst,  dead  bone  underneath.  For  the  perios- 
teum not  only  invests  the  bone,  but  supplies  it  with  nourishment  from 
the  numerous  blood-vessels,  which  it  contains ;  and  when  it  becomes  in- 
flamed and  separated  from  the  bone,  the  latter  perishes  from  want  of 
nutriment. 

Another  symptom  of  tertiary  syphilis,  is  the  occurrence  of  subcutaneous 
tumors,  (tumors  beneath  the  skin).  These  occur,  like  the  other  ter- 
tiary symptoms,  in  cases  where  the  poison  has  been  long  rooted  in  the 
system,  and  generally  long  after  the  first  appearance  of  secondary  sjn^ap- 
toms.  They  are  small  tumors  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  either  soli- 
tary or  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  situated  beneath  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane.  They  remain  perhaps  for  months  indolent,  without  causing 
any  inconvenience,  but  when  they  have  attained  the  size  of  a  small  nut, 
they  burst  and  discharge  a  thin  ichorous  matter.  An  irritable  little 
cavity,  prone  to  inflammation  and  difficult  to  heal,  is  left  behind ;  and 
no  sooner  is  it  healed,  than  other  tumors  spring  up  in  its  place,  and  go 
through  the  samecourse.  These  tumors  may  form  in  the  substance  of  the 
tongue  and  back  part  of  the  mouth,  bursting  and  forming  splits  and  fis- 
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sures  which  pour  oat  a  fetid  discharge,  forming  a  most  loathsome  disease, 
and  impeding  the  movements  of  the  tongue.  This  affection  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  cancer  of  the  tongue,  to  which  it  bears  a  great  resem- 
blance in  many  respects,  but  it  is  curable,  while  cancer  unfortunately  is 
not.  These  tumors  are  generally  accompanied  by  other  tertiary  symp- 
toms, as  pains  and  inflammation  of  the  bones,  &c., 

Both  in  the  secondary,  and  in  the  tertiary  symptoms,  the  co-existence 
of  various  affections  gives  mutual  proof  of  their  syphilitic  nature.  Thu» 
we  can  judg^  whether  an  attack  of  sore  throat  be  syphilitic,  by  observing 
whether  there  be  any  other  secondary  symptoms  present,  as  for  instance  - 
a  syphilitic  eruption.  Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  whether 
an  affection  be  of  syphilitic  origin  or  not,  as  there  are  scarcely  any  of  the 
syphilitic  symptoms  secondary  and  tertiary,  which  are  not  to  a  great  de- 
gree similar  in  outward  appearance  to  other  non-venereal  affections. 
Thus  there  are  common  sore  throat ;  rheumatic  pains  and  inflammations 
of  the  bones ;  rosy,  pimply,  and  pustular  eruptions,  which  have  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  syphilitic  ones,  although  of  totally  different  origin. 
There  are  however  differences  in  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  diseases, 
which  generally  enable  the  practised  eye  to  recognise  those  arising  from 
the  syphilitic  poison. 

Now  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  betweeii  a 
venereal  and  a  non-venereal  disease,  as  the  treatment  in  the  two  cases  is 
very  different.  The  patients  themselves,  whose  chief  interest  it  is,  that 
a  correct  judgment  should  be  formed  and  proper  treatment  adopted,  too 
often,  instead  of  giving  every  assistance  to  the  physician  in  arriving  at 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  do  all  they  can  to  mislead  him,  by  denying  ex- 
posure to  infection.  This  arises  from  the  deplorable  social  ignorance  of 
the  seriousness  and  true  meaning  of  diseases,  and  the  necessity  of  our 
having  every  possible  guide  to  the  treatment  of  them ;  and  still  more 
from  that  most  pernicious  and  sinful  mode  of  looking  with  abhorrence  on 
venereal  diseases,  which  makes  people  ashamed  to  confess  them,  and 
which  we  have  already  seen  in  so  many  cases  to  do  such  incalculable 
mischief. 

Itis  especially  women,  who  in  these  matters  destroy  themselves,  by  their 
endeavours  to  deceive  the  surgeon  :  they  scarcely  ever  admit,  until  closely 
pressed,  their  exposure  to  infection,  but  seem  to  expect,  that  it  is  enough 
for  the  physician  to  see  their  complaint  and  undertake  its  treatment,  in 
the  dark  as  to  its  real  nature.  There  is  no  end  to  the  mischief  done  by 
these  foolish  courses,  and  by  their  reluctance  to  apply  for  aid  till  they  are 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  severity  of  their  symptoms ;  evils,  which  lie  at  the 
door  of  those  who  take  such  harsh  and  degrading  views  of  the  genital  or- 
gans and  their  diseases. 

The  treatment  of  tertiary  symptoms  is  very  different  from  that  of  se- 
condaries. Here  mercury,  instead  of  doing  good,  would  rather  exasperate 
the  disease,  and  still  more  enfeeble  the  patient ;  for  the  specific  syphilitic 
nature  of  the  poison  is  now  so  much  changed,  that  mercury  has  no  longer 
power  over  it.  Ricord's  grand  remedy  for  tertiaries  is  the  hydriodate  of 
potash.  Iodine,  which  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  this  compound,  has  a 
very  powerful  influence  in  removing,  and  checking  clitom<^  vo&AXDmA^A^'a 
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and  its  effects  in  the  tertiary  symptoms  are  often  manrelleos.  It  is  given 
in  the  tertiary  inflammation  of  the  bones  and  periosteum  of  the  palate^ 
.nose,  shin,  stuill  &c.,  of  vhich  I  haTO  spoken,  in  doses  beginnhtg  with 
ten  or  twelve  grains  taken  during  the  day,  and  moimtii^  np  to  even 
'One  hundred  and  twenty  grains  in  the  tweaty-foor  hoars,  if  the  disease 
do  not  yield.  At  the  same  time,  the  constitution  #f  the  patient,  whicli 
is  generally  much  shattered,  must  be  suf^orted  by  plain  aiid  Deuxisfaing 
•diet,  and  braced  by  fresh  air,  and  ether  necessary  hygieme  means.  Und^ 
the  influence  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  the  ;putrid  ukesation  of  the 
throat  generally  soon  puts  on  a  healthy  character,  and  heals  up ;  though 
the  bones  and  other  tissues  which  haye  been  lost,  can  never  be  restored. 

For  the  indolent  and  painful  nodes  on  the  «hins  and  ^sewhore,  Bicord 
*uses  the  following  treatment.  A  blister  should  be  applied  ever  them,  and 
allowed  to  rise  well.  Wh^i  this  has  been  taken  off,  poultices,  or  lint 
steeped  in  a  strong  solution  of  opium,  and  covered  with  ^iled  silk  to  pre- 
sent evaporation,  should  be  applied.  This  treatment  often  acts  like  a 
idiarm  with  indolent  nodes,  though  it  is  of  course  not  applicable  to  the 
acute  ones ;  the  severe  pain  being  allayed  and  the  weanedsufferer  drop- 
^ing  to  sleep,  even  while  the  blister' is  rising. 

The  water  cure  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  powerftd  in  tertiary  syphilis, 
^especially  in  cases  where  the  constitution  is  greatly  broken  down  by  the 
combined  effects  of  the  disease  and  the  mercury  used  in  its  treatment ; 
and  where  the  Jiydriodate  of  potash  fails  or  cannot  be  borne.  There  are 
few  diseases  in  which  this  treatment  is  said  to  have  produced  more 
«trikinff  results  ;  and  it  may  be  used  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  hydriodate,  which  it  will  probably  enable  the  constitution  to  bear, 
and  to  derive  benefit  from:  for  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  many  medicines, 
which  would  otherwise  do  more  harm  than  good,  can  be  taken  with  ad- 
vantage, when  the  health  is  supported  by  a  course  of  hygienic  treatment. 

Tertiary  symptoms,  it  has  been  said,  are  not  hereditary,  and  cannot 
lae  communicated  by  the  mother  to  the  child  in  the  womb.  But  second- 
aries may  be  so  transmitted,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can 
be  communicated  by  one  individual  to  another.  The  infant  of  a  mother, 
who  is  suffering  from  secondary  syphilis,  will  after  birth  be  affected  by 
the  same  disease.  Sometimes  the  syphilitic  spots  are  already  apparent 
.on  it  at  birth,  but  in  general  they  do  not  appear  till  «eme  weeks  after, 
^hen  an  eruption  of  rosy  patches  or  jHmples  eomes  out,  chiefly  in  a 
neighbourhood  of  the  genital  organs  and  the  anus,  but  also  scattered  over 
the  body.  They  gradually  assimie  that  deep  coj^er-colour  whic^  is  so 
'Characteristic  of  syphilis.  The  unfortunate  infant  becomes  peevish  and 
fretful,  and  declines  in  health.  A  cure  is  in  general  readily  enough 
effected,  however,  by  timely  and  efficient  treatment,  which  consists  in  a 
mild  mercurial  course.  Mercury  with  chalk,  the  mildest  of  the  mercu- 
rial preparations,  should  be  given  in  doses  of  two  or  Uiree  grains,  twice  a 
•day.  At  the  same  time  the  mother  should  be  subjected  to  treatment,  con- 
sisting of  mercury  in  the  doses  proper  for  adults. 

It  1^  been  said  by  some  authors,  and  is  vaguely  believed  by  the  public, 
that  secondary  symptoms  may  be  communicated  by  the  husband  to  the 
twifio,  and  also  that  they  may  be  given  by  an  infected  chHd  to  ke  nurse,  or 
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«ue  DorM;  ktt  Biooid  doei  malt  adait  the  pnmhflity  of  tUr  eommiiiii- 
QBtion  m  any  of  tinBte  ways.  From  his  experimeots  by  mocalakkHi  and 
oUmtvIm,  and  Inm  his  iBmeaae  experience,  be  has  eiMBe  to  the  ooocfaisioo, 
(which  iro  may  asnme  as  eertainly  ecnect),  dat  enept  in  the  sofitaiy 
case,  where  aeeoadaries  are  transBitted  hy  the  morhcr  to  the  inCuit  in 
her  womb,  they  nerer  can  arire  an  any  indmdnaU  without  behi|rpreeeded 
by  a  primary  cfaaBere.  Tliis  is  a  fiiet  of  great  importanee,  and  shoold 
be  writ  remarked,  as  there  are  amny  iragoe  popolar  ideas  as  to  the  pomi« 
fciUty  of  inlectioB  being  reoeiied  in  other  ways  than  by  sexnal  intereonrse ; 
as,  lor  eiampht,  by  nsing  the  same  gkss,  pipe,  ^kc,  with  an  infected 
Mson;  bat  all  tfaoe  ideas  mnst  be  discarded  as  without  any  faandatioa. 
Unlem  thne  be  a  primary  chancre  on  the  month  of  an  indiridna],  cai^;iit 
by  diieet  contact  with  infected  genital  organs,  the  disease  cannot  possi- 
bly beesamrauBated  by  {passes,  &e. 

The  afaoveis  a  short  and  imperfect  sketdi  of  this  terrible  disease,  at 
whose  lery  naam  bnmanity  shudders.  This  is  the  pest,  which,  on  ks 
first  appeaianee  in  Emrope  some  four  or  fiie  oentories  ago,  baring  been 
introduced  it  is  supposed  from  the  new  world,  and  before  its  nature  or 
treatment  were  haown  as  they  now  are,  is  said  by  many  authors  to  have 
almoitdeeinmtad  our  race;  spreading  its  raTages  on  erery  side,  amoqg  the 
highest  anddaiewest  ranks  of  sode^.  Konardis  hare  died  of  it;  and 
its  mriappyrietims  among  die  poorer  dasMs,  were  not  even  permitted  to 
xot  in  peace  fiem  the  su&ce  A  the  eartb,  but  treated  as  ^  worst  of 
criminals,  and  shunned  as  walking  leprosies  by  their  unadtrrated  and 
pitikssfeyow-beingi.  Are  i^ese  barbarities  at  an  end  in  our  more  adran- 
eedage?  fiaie  we  rereised  the  merciless  'vezdiet  of  our  ancestors,  and 
striren  to  atone  by  enrery  kindnem  and  assistance  in  our  power  to  those, 
onwboee  feUow-sufierers  of  a  former  age,  was  piled  a  load  of  contumely 
and  shame,  which  blackens  the  sky,  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  inhu- 
manity and  moral  obliquity  of  men  ?  Do  we  pour  balm,  instead  of  poison, 
into  the  woands  id  the  desolato  and  miserable  ones,  who  become  the  prey 
of  Hoe  raiagsr  ?  wbose  genital  organs  are  destroyed,  whose  constitutions 
are  rained,  whose  bones  and  hearts  are  full  of  adies  and  miseries  innu- 
merable, and  fiem  iriuse  j^azed  eyes  die  l^t,  life,  and  joy  of  the  world 
hare  feded  before  their  prime? 

Alas!  werid  diai  snoh  were  the  case.  Hany  a  sofferer  wouM  almost 
be  content  to  die,  dfid  he  know  that  be  had  what  erery  human  heart 
yearns  for,  the  infinite  syaqpathy  and  rererence  of  his  fellow  mortals ; 
many  a  doilheart,  sunk  in  s^athy,  or  hardoiing  into  the  sullenness  ct 
hatred, -woaid  waken  again  to  hope  and  love,  if  these  of  others  were  not 
ooJdly,  and  ob !  how  einftdly,  shut  against  him.  For  the  heart  of  the 
▼orld  it  eiiat  against  all  -venereal  disease.  To  the  common  ear,  and 
eren  more,  shaUit  be  said  ?  to  those  who  seek  to  be  called  pure  and 
moraBy  elemted,  they  are  a  sul^  unknown  and  nearly  unheard  of;  al 
least  unlieecd  of  for  any  purposes  of  actrre  sympathy,  aid,  or  preren- 
tion — the  only  purposes  for  which  the  true  phy6ician*B  heart  lores  to 
iqnak  or  to  thhik  of  disease  or  evil,  whether  moral  or  physical.  They 
are  regarded  as  a  mystery,  and  as  a  degrading  subject,  into  whidi  this 
and  styi  more  dm  femafe  mind,  dreads  to  enter. 
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Alas  for  mankind,  -when  any  such  thing  is  held  a  mystery !  Are  the 
real  joys  and  sorrows  of  humanity  to  be  sacrificed  to  childish  and  morbid 
mysteries  ?  Mystery  and  secrecy,  born  of  ignorance  and  heartlessness, 
are  certain  to  corrupt  any  part  of  our  nature,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
abide.  What  can  we  do  in  any  matter  of  which  we  are  ignorant  ?  We 
are  helpless,  aidless,  powerless  to  serre,  powerless  to  comfort  or  advise. 
Ignorance  and  mystery  can  never  possibly  be  right ;  they  are  invariably 
in  themselves  most  destructive  sins.  How  many  thousands,  how  many 
millions  of  human  beings  have  fallen  and  are  now  falling  victims  to  the 
general  mystery  and  ignorance  surrounding  the  body,  and  above  all  the 
genital  organs !  Does  nature,  like  spiritualism,  make  a  mystery  of  these 
things  ?  Is  she  too  delicate  and  morally  pure,  to  meddle  with  them,  to 
visit  these  organs  with  her  rewards  and  punishments  any  more  than 
other  parts  ?  Does  a  sense  of  shame  prevent  a  man  or  a  woman  from 
agonising  and  dying  of  their  diseases  ;  or  will  it  comfort  them,  through 
long  years  of  misery,  which  they  are  ashamed  to  speak  of  to  their  fellows, 
or  in  their  premature,  and,  it  may  be,  unpitied  death,  that  a  tinsel  of 
mock  delicacy  adorns  their  shroud  ? 

There  are  but  two  ways ;  either  all  men  and  women  must  learn  to 
study  the  body  and  all  its  laws,  with  the  reverence  and  calm  worship  due 
to  all  nature's  elements  ;  or  they  must  break  these  laws  on  every  side, 
from  ignorance  and  imrighteous  contempt  of  them,  and  anguish  and  die 
in  consequence.  He  who  studies  and  obeys  them  is  a  moral  being ;  he 
who  does  not,  as  neither  men  nor  women  do,  except  the  professionid  few, 
in  the  present  day,  is  an  immoral  being.  Forsooth  we  will  not  speak  ot 
these  diseases ;  but  nature  will,  and  in  the  groans  from  smitten  thousands 
around  us,  in  every  country,  we  may  hear  her  voice. 

There  is  probably  no  disease,  which  has  so  much  corrupted  and  deterio- 
rated the  human  race  as  syphilis.    Amonp:the  poor  population,  especially 
of  the  towns,  it  may  almost  be  said,  that  there  is  not  a  single  constitution 
untainted  by  it.     If  the  individual  himself  has  not  incurred  it,  some  of 
his  ancestors  have,  and  thereby  transmitted  to  him  a  constitution  more 
or  less  deteriorated.    Among  the  richer  classes  almost  the  same  might  be 
said.     It  is  not  only  the  disease  itself,  but  the  fearful  mercurial  poison- 
ing induced  in  its  cure,  which  gives  it  so  pernicious  an  influence  on  man- 
kind.    Nothing  deteriorates  the  human  constitution  more  certainly  than 
mercury  ;  it  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  disease  in  our  present  society. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  perhaps,  whose  constitution  is  not  impaired  more 
or  less  by  the  mercurial  poisoning  of  ourselves  or  our  forefathers.     How 
great  then  should  be  our  care  to  prevent  a  disease,  which,  like  syphilis,  is 
rendered  twice  as  dangerous  to  the  race  by  the  remedies  which  are  needed 
to  counteract  it !     There  is  perhaps  not  one  who  reads  this,  whose  con- 
stitution might  not  have  been  purer,  and  therefore  whose  whole  nature  of 
mind  and  body  might  not  have  been  higher  and  nobler,  had  there  been  no 
syphilitic  or  mercurial  poison  in  the  veins  of  man.  For,  inseparably  linked 
together  as  are  all  mankind,  the  diseases  of  the  parents  descend  through 
generations  to  the  children,  modified  and  transformed  by  time  and  cir- 
cumstance. 

Syphilis,which  corrupts  and  lays  low  the  strongest  constitutions,  wheo 
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it  gains  root  in  them,  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources,  along  with  the  mer- 
cury used  for  its  cure,  of  scrofula,  insanity,  and  all  other  diseases  aud 
debilities  in  their  descendants.  It  is  one  of  the  grand  fountain-hen  ds  of 
diseases,  miseries,  evil  moral  and  physical  natures,  and  their  resuliiup; 
vices  and  crimes,  by  which  our  society  suifers  so  much.  Is  this  a  subjccL 
for  secrecy  and  mystery;  one  upon  which  we  can  be  content  to  remain  in 
wilful  ignorance — ^nay  eren  to  make  a  virtue  of  it ;  one  which  our  love  for 
our  kind,  and  interest  in  its  welfare  and  progress,  allow  us  to  pass  ut;- 
regarded?  Shall  we  continue  to  permit  this  dreadful  pestilence  to  spread 
its  desolation,  and  poison  our  cup  of  life,  without  taking  any  measures  fur 
its  prevention  ?  or,  if  our  hearts  are  not  yet  alive  to  the  feeling  of  tbo 
necessarily  inseparable  connection  of  all  mankind  in  good  and  evil,  joy  and 
sorrow,  how  do  we  know,  who  shall  be  the  next  to  suffer?  that  the 
next  victim  may  not  be  a  son,  or  a  brother,  or  beloved  friend  ?  Alas ! 
how  often  are  the  hopes  and  the  support  of  a  family  blighted,  by  the  ruin 
of  those  nearest  and  dearest,  by  this  remorseless  disease ! 

No  class  of  human  sufferers  have  been  so  sinned  against,  as  the  victim* 
of  venereal  disease.  Less  sympathy  and  interest  in  their  fate  has  been 
felt  by  mankind  in  general,  than  in  that  of  the  greatest  criminals,  for 
the  cure  and  pi'evention  of  whose  moral  diseases  many  truly  noble  en- 
deavours have  been  lately  made,  while  the  venereal  diseases  remain 
neglected  and  unregarded ;  and  yet  wherein  have  their  victims  offended  ? 
As  I  shall  more  fully  endeavour  to  show  hereafter,  the  commonly  received 
code  of  sexual  morality  is  roost  erroneous,  and  erected  in  ignorance  of, 
and  opposition  to,  natural  truth ;  the  real  natural  duties  of  every  human 
being  (however  social  diffi^lties  may  interfere  with  the  discharge  of 
them)  towards  his  reproductive  organs,  and  the  passions  connected  with 
them,  consisting  in  their  due  and  normal  exercise,  for  which  the  social 
provision  of  marriage  is  quite  inadequate.  Nature  lays  one  command  on 
us,  **  Exercise  all  thy  functions,  else  art  thou  an  imperfect  and  sinful 
being,"  Society  lays  another,  **  Obey  my  institutions  and  my  fashions  of 
thought,  liowevcr  little  thou  or  any  of  us  may  understand  their  natural 
truth  or  rectitude,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  thee."  Let  men  reflect, 
aud  decide  wtiose  commandments  are  to  be  obeyed. 

^yhen  another  and  truer  moral  code,  founded  on  the  recogniton  of 
our  natural  duties  towards  all  parts  of  our  being,  has  become  established 
among  mankind,  all  will  feel  the  enormous  injustice  that  has  been  shown 
to  tboso  who  have  suffered  from  venereal  diseases,  and  to  the  unhappy 
girls — the  outcasts  of  society,  who  may  be  viewed  as  the  unconscious 
martyrs  to  the  sexual  difficulties,  and  whose  cause  and  sufferings  must 
lie  so  near  to  every  generous  heart.  Long,  long  will  it  be,  oh  ye  poor 
inarticulate  ones !  ere  the  dumb  voice  of  your  sorrows  reach  the  cold  ear 
of  man,  and  still  longer  of  your  own  sister,  woman — whose  estrangement 
from  your  side,  and  the  common  duties  of  love  and  sympathy,  is  one  ot 
the  foulest  blots  on  our  humanity ;  many  a  one  of  you  sliall  yet  perish, 
rot  away  in  anguish  with  no  friend  near,  with  hardened  hearts  and  liptt 
defiant  of  the  pitiless  world ;  many  a  one  of  us,  too,  shall  go  down  with 
you  in  degradation  and  misery  to  the  grave,  before  society  receive  you 
into  her  bosom,  and  shed  the  tear  of  sorrow  and  repentance  over  her 
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^mhappy  danghteis.  And  yon  too,  my  fellow-men,  whose  lifie  is  marred, 
^nd  whose  infinite  na4;iLre  is  agonised  and  distorted  by  this  hateful  dis- 
ease, will  yon  only  how  your  heads  to  the  smiter,  and  suffer  in  silencet 
Is  such  yoor  duty  either  to  yourselyes  or  to  others  ?  Is  this  all  the 
lesson  of  loye  or  of  knowledge,  that  experience  has  brought?  Will  yon 
not  rather  use  your  utmost  endeayours  to  eradicate  this  e^ ;  and  thus 
to  feel,  and  to  show  others,  that  you  hare  not  suffered  in  Tain  ? 

We  have  now  come  to  the  infinitely  important  subject  of  the  preven- 
tion of  this  disease,  a  matter  of  as  deep  an  interest  for  the  human 
family,  as  almost  anything  which  could  be  named.  It  is  a  new  subject, 
like  the  prerention  of  almost  all  diseases.  Man  has  scarcely  yet  at- 
tempted or  conceiTed  even  the  possibility  of  regenerating  the  world  by 
this  means.  But  daily  are  we  becoming  more  aliye  to  its  j>aramonnt 
importance ;  daily  is  the  truth  dawning  upon  us,  that  the  body  of  man 
is  not  one  whit  inferior  in  majesty  or  in  influence  on  his  destiny  to  his 
spirit.  If  he  would  be  yirtuous  or  haj;^,  or  deserre  the  name  of  a  cul- 
tiyated  bung,  he  must  attend  to  the  one  as  much  as  to  the  other ;  he 
must  equally  seek  its  ideal  deyelopement*  and  prevent  its  diseases. 

How  then  is  disease  to  be  prevented?  As  soon  as  the  question  wsis 
asked,  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  it  first  was  s^iously  asked,  it 
was  seen  that  therc  was  but  one  answer,  viz.,  **•  By  mankind  in  general 
becoming  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  its  causes,  and  so  avoiding  it.** 
A  simple  answer,  and  one  which  indeed  seems  self-evident,  but  involving 
what  a  mighty  change  in  man's  education  and  habits  of  thought ! 

While  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  or  source  of  anything,  we 
have  no  power  over  it ;  but  when  its  cause  is  known  to  us  we  have  it 
under  our  control.    Now  there  is  no  disease  of  which  the  cause  is  more 
palpable  than  syphilis ;  we  see  the  fountain-head,  whence  all  this  tor- 
rent of  poison  has  overfiowed  the  world,  and  by  seeing  this  wo  have  the 
disease  in  our  own  power.    There  is  probably  no  disease,  not  even  infec- 
tious fevers,  of  which  the  cause  is  so  definite  and  so  completely  distinct. 
It  has  but  one  specific  source,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility,  that  we 
■are  aware  of,  arise  but  by  direct  contagion.     Other  diseases  have  innu- 
merable roots  ;  if  you  destroy  one,  another  springs  up  in  its  place ;  but 
here  we  have  the  single  solitary  Upas  tree,  and  if  it  were  fairly  uprooted, 
the  world  would  remain  ever  after,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  free  from  its 
influence.    Have  we  thought  what  a  difference  the  freedom  from  any 
disease,  however  insignificant,  would  make  in  the  destiny  of  our  race? 
and  if  so  how  enormous  a  change  would  be  effected  by  the  extirpation  of 
its  deadliest  foe ;  of  that  which  M.  Ricord  calls  "  the  most  terrible  con- 
tagion that  ever  threatened  mankind  ?"    Four  centuries  ago,  some  say, 
syphilis  was  unknown  in  Europe.     Shall  we  never  more  see  these  fortu- 
nate times  ?  is  this  accursed  pest  for  ever  to  prey  on  the  vitals  of  us  and 
our  remotest  posterity?  to  poison  for  ever  the  loves  of  the  race,  and 
wound  us  in  the  most  tender  part — sexual  confidence  and  endearments, 
turning  our  love  and  trust  into  suspicion  and  hatred  ? 

Until  mankind  make  common  cause  against  it,  there  is  no  hope  of  its 
radical  extirpation ;  none  even  of  its  powerful  repression.  Until  it  has 
become  a  weU-known  subioct  U  every  mind,  (and  what  youth's  path  of 
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iife  is  not  darkaned  hy  its  tiiadow?)  and  has  a  deep  interest  m  toe  heart 
of  every  man  and  iroraaa,  we  are  powerless  against  it ;  it  will  triamph. 
Bui  wlien  our  hmnan  family  on  sooii  points  is  not  divided  against 
itself;  whan  the^genitel  organs,  their  taws  and  their  diseases  are  recog- 
nised with  reyerenoa  by  ns  all;  wiien  more  universal  sympathies,  un« 
shaken  by  class  er  creed  prejudices,  have  bound  men  closer  together  in 
motoal  confidence ;  and  above  all,  when  love  is  no  longer  mercenary, 
that  dbronic  disease  onder  which  it  labours  among  us — ^then  may  we 
hose  that  the  total  extirpation  of  our  foe  is  not  far  £stant. 

I  will  speak  hereafber  of  the  social  means  which  have  been  taken  in 
France  to  repress  syphilis,  and  which  contrast  with  the  melancholy  nes- 
lect  which  in  this  country  has  so  favoured  its  progress ;  and  meanwhue 
I  shall  mention  the  measures  which  each  individual  who  exposes  himself 
to  it  should  adopt,  for  its  prevention,  as  long  as  this  disease  and  prosti- 
tution exist  in  our  aociety.    These  are  very  similar  to  those  already 
recommended  for  ike  prevention  of  gonorrhooa.    Washing  the  parts  fre- 
quently with  cold  water  or  some  astringent,  as  the  decoction  of  oak,  or 
cinchona  bark,  is  a  powerftil  preventive.    It  is  still  more  useful  to  keep 
the  prepoee  habitnaily  drawn  back,  and  the  glans  left  uncovered,  which 
makes  the  mucous  membrane  tough  and  not  msily  abraded.    It  must  be 
remembered,  that  abrasions  are  «ne  of  the  chief  causes  which  favor 
chancre,  as  it  can  eat  its  way  bvt  slowly,  and  often  not  at  all,  through  a 
nmcons  membrane  or  foQide.    Abrasions  should  therefore  be  caremlly 
avoided,  and  if ,  any  be  present  before  a  suspicious  connection,  it  should 
not  take  place.    A  narrow  vagina  favours  abrasions  both  of  the  male 
and  female  organs.    Besides  these  general  prophylactics,  the  individual 
should  carefalTy  wash  the  parts  immediately  after  coition,  either  with 
water,  or  with  alkaline  or  chlorine  washes,  which  have  the  property  of 
destroying  the  poison.    He  should  also  make  water,  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  chancre  in  the  urethra,  as  well  as  gonorrhcsa.    Above  all,  he 
should  be  on  the  watch,  after  any  suspicions  intercourse,  and  destroy  the 
disease  by  cauterization ;  which  means,  M.  Bicord  says,  he  has  invaribly 
found  successful  during  the  first  four  or  five  days,  if  efficiently  applied. 
It  -should  be  mentioned  that  the  nitrate  of  silver,  unless  used  very  early,  is 
often  not  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  poison,  and  only  irritates  the  part. 
Therefore,  in  many  cases,  M.  Bicord  prefers  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury, 
which  more  powerful  caustic  seldom  fails  completly  to  burn  out  the  poi- 
soned part,  and  to  leave  a  smpje  sore  underneath. 

But  there  is  one  safeguard  more  powerful  than  all  of  these,  and  that  is 
the  sheath.  Even  where  it  is  used,  the  parts  should  still  be  well  washed 
after  coition,  as  it  may  nave  been  torn  ;  and  besides  it  does  not  protect 
the  scrotum,  the  groin,  and  other  parts,  on  which  the  virus  may  be  de- 
posited, and  chancre  arise  if  there  be  any  abrasion.  With  this  invaluable 
instrument  and  these  additional  precautions,  contagion,  whether  of 
syphilis  or  gonorrhoea,  is  rendered  almost  impossible ;  and  well  would  it 
be  for  our  race  if  its  use  were  more  universally  spread  in  this  age,  when 
the  genital  organs  are  in  so  miserably  corrupted  a  state.  Nay,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  to  this  instrument  humanity  may  in  part  be  indebted  for 
the  total  eradication  of  the  syphilitic  disease.    Were  we  for  instance  to 
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suppose  it  possible,  that  all  those  who  expose  themselves  to  tiie  slight- 
est rbk  of  infection,  should,  for  three  or  at  most  six  months  (daring 
▼hich  even  in  untreated  cases  the  contagious  properties  would  probably 
die  out)  to  unite  in  the  use  of  this  instrument ;  and  if  the  most  jealous 
watch  were  put  upon  all  the  cases  which  might  remain,  and  these  be 
carefully  prevented  from  spreading  the  disease,  and  cured  as  speedily  as 
possible ;  in  short,  were  mankind  earnestly  and  unitedly  to  enter  into  a 
war  of  extermination  against  syphilis,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case 
of  wild  animals,  or  other  noxious  plagues,  this  terriUe  disease  could  be  in 
a  short  time  eradicated  from  the  world,  and  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  generations  of  man  to  the  latest  posterity  would  bless  the  age  in 
which  such  a  boon  had  been  conferred  on  humanity ! 

But  we  are  indeed  far  removed  at  present  from  thei  hope  of  such  an 
achievement.     The  world   treats  with  a   sinful  neglect  all  diseases, 
and  most  of  all  syphilis.    There  are  few  united  efforts,  few  noble  aspira- 
tions, to  shake  off  any  of  the  physical  evils,  which  desolate  our  society; 
and  until  a  common  cause  be  made  against  them,  as  against  others,  there 
is  no  hope  of  their  eradication.    Can  physicians  prevent  disease  ?    Can 
they  keep  men  in  health,  or  ennoble  each   individual's  physical,  and 
through  it,  his  moral  nature  ?    No :  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  every  in- 
dividual must  be  self-governed,  must  depend  chiefly  on  himself  for  his 
direction  in  life,  for  his  elevation,  or  for  his  ruin.    We  have  our  united 
political  endeavours,  our  united  educational,  peace,  and  other  movements* 
but  where  are  our  united  efforts  for  physical  regeneration  ? — a  matter 
perhaps  more  important  than  any  other  at  present,  as  none  has  been  so 
much  neglected.    There  are  few  or  no  such  efforts,  because  man  as  yet 
knows,  and  cares  little  for  his  body,  because  mind  and  spirit  rule  his 
thoughts,  and  form  his  religion  ;  but  when  we  shall  have  a  far  wider  and 
truer  religion,  and  an  equal  reverence  for  all  parts  of  our  nature,  thffli 
will  these  questions  of  the  eradication  of  syphilis  and  other  dbeases, 
claim  our  most  devoted  attention. 


ieu 


DISEASES 

OF  THB 

FEMALE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  speak  of  the  sexual  diseases  of  women,  and  of  th« 
peculiar  morbid  states  to  which  the  female  constitution  is  liable. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  subject  of  female  dlseascTwas  in  many  parts 
shrouded  in  the  profoundest  darkness.  It  is  only  since  the  invention 
of  the  speculum  by  Professor  Becamior  of  Paris,  who  is,  I  believe, 
Btill  alive,  and  the  gradually  spreading  use  of  the  digital  and  ocular 
means  of  examining  the  female  sexual  organs,  that  these  aflfeotions 
have  become  tolerably  understood,  and  another  ample  page  in  the 
history  of  human  suffering  been  opened  to  us.  Thousands  and 
millions  of  women  have  spent  years  of  misery,  have  languished  and 
died,  for  the  want  of  the  aid,  which  knowledge  of  these  affections 
could  have  afforded  them. 

What  is  the  reason,  that  so  very  extensive  and  important  a  class  of 
diseases  remained  so  long  hidden  from  mankind?  The  one  great 
reason  is — the  mysterious  and  unnatural  manner  in  wnich  the  female 
sexual  organs  have  been  regarded.  The  knowledge  of  the  male 
sexual  diseases  has  been,  and  still  is,  most  unhappily  impeded  by  the 
same  cause ;  but  in  the  case  of  woman  it  has  acted  with  tenfold  force. 
If  wo  attend  to  the  history  of  the  science  of  female  disease,  we  will 
easily  understand  its  very  slow  progress.  The  Greek  and  Latin  phy- 
sicians, who  had  not  these  morbid  feelings  of  ecxual  delicacy,  had  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  female  disease.  They  used  an  instrument, 
which  some  say  was  similar  to  the  speculum,  and  have  left  us  descrip- 
tions of  ulceration  of  the  womb,  &c.  But  after  them,  medical  science 
fell  into  the  hands,  first  of  the  Arabs,  and  next  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
priesthood,  who  were  for  centuries  the  sole  physicians.  Both  these 
el  asses  of  men  were  restrained  by  their  religious  and  moral  opinions 
from  investigating  female  disease ;  and  thus  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  Greeks  fell  completely  into  abeyance.  **  It  does  however  seem 
most  marvellous,"  says  Dr.  Bennett,  in  his  admirable  work  on  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Womb,  **  that  the  influence  of  these  former  social  condi- 
tions should  still  be  felt  in  the  medical  profession,  should  still  exercise 
an  evident  control  over  medical  science  in  England.  And  yet,  unless 
we  admit  that  such  is  the  case,  how  can  wo  account  for  the  existing 
state  of  uterine  pathology,  or  explain  the  oppcobvVum^  l\xTQ'?<ti  N.\\\ 
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within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  goYeming  bodies  of  onr  leading 
medical  corporations,  on  those  who  devote  their  attention  to  mid- 
wiferj,  and  the  diseases  of  females  V  In  the  standard  work  on  female 
disease,  by  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  published  in  1831,  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  one  of  the  commonest  female  diseases,  is  not  eveu 
alluded  to ;  which  shows  how  very  great  was  the  ignorance  of  these 
diseases  before  the  introduction  of  the  speculum. 

This  invaluable  instrument  constitutes  an  era  in  medical  science, 
and  in  the  history  of  our  race.  It  has  been  as  great  a  boon  to  man- 
kind as  the  stethoscope.  It  has  cleared  up  innumerable  obscurities, 
and  been  the  means  of  giving  health  and  happiness  to  thousands. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  medicine  and  for  mankind,  if  we  could  say  that 
its  benefits  have  been  fully  reaped ;  and  that  the  false  sexual  delicacy, 
which  has  for  ages  shut  the  door  of  medical  aid  against  aoMsnng 
woman,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

But  such  is  very  far  from  bdng  the  truth.  Although  the  world  iu 
other  mattes  has  made  such  advances  in  enlightenment,  still  in  tne 
depths  of  the  dark  ages  in  all  things  pertaimng  to  sexual  feelings. 
The  sexual  organs,  especially  of  woman,  are  still  regarded  with  the 
old  Hebrew  £eelings  of  mystery  and  shame,  aa  if  they  difl^ed  from  the 
rest  of  our  humanity ;  and  as  if  it  were  either  our  duty  or  our  safisty 
to  permit  their  nature  and  their  laws,  their  health  and  their  ^seaae, 
to  remain  hidden  from  us.  I  do  not  know  any  class  of  ideas,  which, 
produce  more  imhappiness  or  more  disease  at  the  present  day,  than 
these.  Instead  of  the  sexusd  organs  and  sexual  sqipetites  being  studied 
and  reasoned  upon,  in  a  natural  and  open  manner,  exactly  as  any 
other  organs  and  functions  of  our  frame,  the  subject  is  regarded  as 
one  which  must  be  avoided  and  kept  secret.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  grossest  ignorance  prevails  upon  it ;  that  the  physical  and  moral 
ideas  entertained  with  regard  to  it  are  a  tissue  of  errors ;  that  sexual 
diseases  and  morbid  sexual  feelings  are  excessively  prevalent ;  and 
that  the  knowledge  and  eradication  of  these  diseases  is  very  greatly 
impeded. 

There  is  no  physician,  who  is  conversant  with  female  diseases,  who 
does  not  deplore  the  false  delicacy  so  constantly  found  in  woman 
when  suffering  from  any  sexual  disease.  Dr.  Ashwell  and  Dr.  Ben- 
nett frequently  complain  of  this,  saying  that  the  repugnance  of  women 
to  have  recourse  to  the  necessary  examinations,  or  to  communicate 
any  information  with  regard  to  their  symptoms  spontaneously,  is  a 
constant  cause  of  delayed  ^and  erroneous  treatment.  It  may  be  said, 
that  nothing  more  retards  the  knowledge,  the  prevention,  and  the  cure, 
of  female  diseases,  than  this  false  delicacy.  When  a  woman  becomes 
affected  with  a  genital  complaint,  especially  if  she  be  a  virgin,  or  un- 
married, she  shrinks  from  informing  a  medical  man ;  and  thus  the 
irrevocable  infancy  of  the  disease,  when  it  is  always  so  much  more 
tractable,  passes  away.  When  she  doe&  at  last  call  in  assistance,  in- 
stead of  openly  informing  the  physician  of  her  symptoms,  as  she 
would  do  in  any  other  affection,  she  tells  nothing  spontaneously,  but 
leaves  it  to  him  to  elicit  the  necessary  information  piecemeal ;  which 
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of  course  is  Y&tj  freqaently  the  source  of  the  most  lamentable  erron. 
Again,  in  vast  multitudes  of  cases,  where  the  disorder  is  considered 
not  to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  medical  aid  is  not  sought  at  all,  but  the 
woman  Qontinues  to  bear  her  ills  in  silence,  as  long  as  they  are  at  all 
endurable.  In  this  way  leuoorrhcea,  menorrhagia,  dysmenorrhoea,  &c 
are  often  borne  for  years,  and  cause  an  immensity  of  suffering,  often 
breaking  down  the  health  irretrievably.  This  false  delicacy  is  not 
confined  to  the  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs ;  piles,  constipation,  diarr- 
hoea, &C.,  and  morbid  states  of  the  urioary  organs  are  idso  disclosed 
by  the  patient  with  great  r^uctance,  ana  often  neglected  for  years, 
from  motives  of  false  delicacy. 

Disease,  with  our  present  scanty  knowledge  of  therapeutics,  is  alas ! 
difficult  enough  to  treat,  when  every  advantage  is  given  to  the  medi- 
cal main  ;  but  when  no  alacrity  is  shown  in  anticipating  it,  when  the 
patient  by  reluctance  and  reticence  rather  perplexes  than  aids  th& 
diagnosis,  and  when  the  means  of  investigation  and  treatment  are  re- 
ceived with  repugnance,  rather  than  with  the  anxious  co-operation  we 
should  expect  fi:om  her,  whose  interests  are  chiefly  at  stake,  the  task 
becomes  arduous  and  unsatisfactory  indeed.  There  is  no  safety  for 
woman,  till  these  morbid  feelings  of  sexual  delicacy  have  been 
thoroughly  eradicated,  and  till  the  sexual  organs  and  tbeir  diseases  are 
regarded  in  exactly  the  same  rational  light,  as  any  other  part  of  our 
frame;  till  a  knowledge  and  reverence  for  these  organs  have  been 
substituted  for  the  present  ignorance,  mystery,  and  childish  and  de- 
grading feelings  of  shame ;  till  their  states  of  health  and  disease  be  so 
generally  understood  throughout  society,  that  on  the  one  hand,  dis- 
ease will  be  prevented,  and  on  the  other,  when  it  does  it  occur,  that  it 
^Till  be  met,  as  promptly^  as  openly,  and  as  earnestly,  as  disease  of 
any  other  bodily  organ. 

The  main  cause  of  all  diseases  is  the  general  ignorance  regarding- 
them,  which  prevails  throughout  all  but  the  medical  part  of  society ; 
and  the  first  necessary  step  to  their  prevention,  is  to  remove  that  igno- 
rance and  to  bring  the  subject  into  the  clear  Imht  of  day.  There  is  no 
part  of  our  nature,  which  has  been  so  peculiarly  enveloped  in  mystery 
as  the  sexual  part ;  there  is  none  about  which  there  is  such  general 
ignorance,  and  in  consequence  so  much  disease  and  misery ;  and  there 
is  none  in  which  more  requires  to  be  done,  to  remove  these  obstacles  to 
human  welfare.  The  mystery  attaching  to  the  sexual  organs,  has,  as 
it  were,  overshadowed  the  whole  body.  This  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
negle<;t  of  the  study  of  anatomy,  and  consequently  of  the  other  physi- 
cal sciences ;  which,  without  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  their 
keystone^  will  never  be  really  interesting  to  man.  There  are  few  ques- 
tions more  nearly  affecting  our  happiness,  than  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  exceptional  manner,  in  which  the  sexual  organs  are 
riewed,  and  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  feelings  of  mystery  and  shame 
attaching  to  them,  particularly  in  woman;  for  these  arc  the  chief 
causes  of  the  pervading  ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  sexual  disease  and  misery. 

The  Greeks  and  Bomans  knew  little  of  these  feelings,  acd  it  may  be 
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said  that  they  have  been  introduced  and  fostered  amongst  us,  obieflj  in 
connection  with  the  spiritual  views  of  the  Christian  and  ancient 
Hebrew  faith.  There  is  nothing  which  more  particularly  character- 
ised the  ancient  Hebrews,  than  this  sexual  mystery  and  shame,  and 
also  the  excessive  harshness  with  which  a  breach  .of  their  moral  code 
was  punished. 

Of  the  intensity  of  these  morbid  feelings  the  following  instances  may 
be  given  as  illustrations.  It  is  recorded  that  Noah  cursed  Ham  and 
Canaan  for  having  seen  him  naked.  A  woman  after  her  confinement 
was  to  be  considered  unclean  for  a  week,  if  the  child  was  a  boy  ;  if  a- 
girl,  for  two  weeks ;  then  she  was  to  continue  in  the  blood  of  her  puri- 
fying thirty -three  days  for  a  boy,  sixty-six  for  a  girl,  (as  if  there  were 
some  peculiar  pollution  in  the  female  sex),  being  forbidden  during  that 
time  to  touch  any  hallowed  thing,  or  come  into  the  sanctuary  ;  and 
then  she  should  make  4  sacrifice,  to  be  pflfered  by  the  priests  for  her  as 
an  atonement,  and  then  she  should  be  cleansed.  If  any  man's  seed 
of  copulation  should  go  out  of  him,  he  should  bathe  and  be  unclean 
till  evening.  Every  garment  and  skin,  whereon  this  seed  was,  should 
be  washed  and  be  unclean  till  evening.  Also  the  woman  with  whom 
a  man  had  lain,  should  bathe,  and  be  unclean  till  evening.  A  men- 
struating woman  was  put  apart  for  seven  days,  during  which  she  and 
everything  she  touched  were  considered  unclean,  and  then  she  had  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  atonement. 

As  instances  of  the  extreme  harshness  of  their  judgments  in  sexual 
matters,  the  following  may  be  given.  The  sons  of  Jacob  treacherously 
slew  Shechem,  and  all  the  males  in  his  city,  which  they  sacked,  be- 
cause he  had  lain  with  their  sister,  Dinah.  The  Lord  is  said  to  have 
slain  Onan,  for  spilling  the  seed,  before  going  in  to  his  brother's  wife, 
not  wishing  to  hare  a  child  by  her.  Tamar,  the  daughter-in-law  of 
Judah,  disguised  herself  as  a  harlot,  and  was  lainwithby  Judah  ;  who 
afterwards  in  his  character  of  judge,  ordered  her  to  be  burnt  for  thus 
playing  the  whore.  According  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  the  daughter  of 
a  priest  was  to  be  burnt  alive,  if  guilty  of  prostitution.  Both  parties 
in  adultery  were  to  be  put  to  death.  If  a  man  lay  with  a  menstrua- 
ting woman,  and  uncovered  her  nakedness,  both  were  to  be  put  to 
death.  If  a  man  took  a  wife  and  found  that  she  was  not  a  virgin,  she 
was  to  bo  stoned  to  death  for  playing  the  whore.  The  unnatural 
practice  of  circumcision,  wantonly  iuflicted  on  helpless  infants,  still 
exists  among  the  Jews,  as  a  symbol  of  their  sexual  code  and  the  feel- 
iniTS  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

These  awful  cruelties,  the  very  thought  of  which  fills  us  with  horror, 
are,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  sexual  bar- 
barism recorded  in  history.  They  illustrate  the  manners  of  a  people, 
great  indeed,  but  semi-savage,  which,  so  far  from  being  to  us  a  model 
for  imitation,  should  be  a  solemn  warning  for  avoidance.  And  yet 
they  are  the  real  source  of  our  present  views  on  sexual  subjects ;  and 
thus  have  caused  an  incalculable  deal  of  misery  to  our  race,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  female  sex.  Probably  of  all  the  dangerous  modes  of 
feeling  attd  action,  which  have  been  perpetuated  by  the  Bible,  none 
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has  had  so  blighting  an  influence  on  the  hiippiness  of  mankind.  MaDy 
<^  these  hanh  views  have  been  paortly  mitigated  by  time ;  and  it  is  chiefij 
in  the  case  of  self-abuse  or  Onanism,  (which  superstitious  term,  in* 
tended  to  inspire  a  mysterious  horror,  should  be  totaUj  discarded^ 
and  also  in  the  breach  of  the  moral  code  by  woman,  that  their  spirit, 
at  least,  has  been  kept  up. 

If  we  analyse  these  views  both  in  the  Hebrews  and  in  ourselves,  we 
will  find  that  their  mox^less  character  depends  essentially  on  the 
mystery  and  shame  attaching  to  the  genital  organs;  which  feelings  are 
so  opposed  to  a  true  physical  religion.  Sexual  ditgutt^  the  product  of 
these  morbid  feeling,  enters  as  a  peculiar  element  into  all  our  judg- 
ments on  sexual  matters,  blinding  us  as  it  were,  and  denriving  us  of 
the  charitv  and  moderation  we  may  possess  on  other  suljects.  II  thus 
doubles  the  misery  of  all  sexuai  sunerers,  wno  have  to  endure,  not 
only  the  natural  burden  of  their  diseases,  but  idso  the  unnatural  dis- 
gn8t  attaching  to  them.  But  let  us  not  suppose  that  it  is  these  unfor- 
tunates alone,  who  suffer  iVom  this  morbid  feeling ;  it  is  constantly 
mingling  itself  in  all  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  causing  impo- 
tence, perverted  sentiments,  and  diminished  eigoyment  both  in  married 
and  unmarried  life.  It  infuses  a  peculiar  bitterness  into  the  jealousy 
of  the  pleasures  of  others,  which  is  no  where  so  Iceen  as  in  sexual  mat- 
tcFR ;  and  there  is  probably  no  feeling,  not  even  religious  intolerance, 
which  has  made  men  take  such  contemptuous  and  ftbhorrent  views  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  Verily  the  generative  organs  have  been  amply 
avenged  for  the  neglect  and  irreverence  with  which  they  have  been 
treated ! 

Almost  all  those,  who  have  been  imbued  with  the  Christian  belief^, 
have  given  a  great  superiority  to  what  they  have  termed  the  spiritual 
part  of  our  being,  over  the  animal ;  meaning  thereby  chiefly  the  sex- 
ual appetites,  and  enjoyments.  The  latter  they  have  studiously 
endeavoured  to  degrade  and  disparage,  and  they  have  always  striven 
to  exalt  what  they  call  the  moral  and  intellectual  over  the  sexual  en- 
joyments of  man.  They  have  ever  endeavoured  to  check  in  themselves 
the  sexual  appetites,  and  to  flnd  their  happiness  in  so-called  higher 
aims.  It  was  these  feelings  which  gave  rise  to  the  celibacy  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy,  (who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  unfortunately  for 
woman,  so  long  the  guardians  of  the  healing  art,)  and  to  the  system  of 
monks  and  nuns,  who  made  it  their  grand  merit  to  mortUy  the  flesh 
by  denying  their  sexual  appetites. 

The  monasteries  and  nunneries  have  indeed  passed  away  in  some 
countries ;  but  the  ideas  which  gave  birth  to  them  have  by  no  means 
passed  away.  They  flourish  nearly  as  much  as  ever  amongst  us, 
though  we  have  not  the  flagrant  solecism  of  such  public  institutions. 
The  pernicious  idea  of  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  still  rules  among 
us  in  fact,  if  not  in  express  word.  One  of  the  main  diristian  belief^  is, 
that  it  is  a  sreat  merit  to  crucify  the  bodily  lusts,  and  to  exercise  groat 
self-denial  in  the  gratification  of  the  natural  sexual  impulses.  The 
moral  and  intellectual  parts  of  sexual  love  are  elevated  at  tne  expense 
of  the  physical,  which  is  viewed  in  a  degrading  light  *  and  this  has 
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I^en  an  unreal  and  unnatural  character  to  our  society,  for  tlie  pafisloii» 
tf  deprived  of  its  natural  physical  basis,  (T^hich  is  as  beautiful  and  as 
much  worthy  of  admiration  as  the  moral  part)  is  totally  inoomplete* 
and  works  rather  for  evil  than  for  good. 

Chastity  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  virtue  in  woman, 
and  in  man  too,  though  in  his  case  it  is  practically  less  regarded.  We 
have  no  longer  voluntary  nuns,  but  of  involuntary  ones  there  are 
myriads ;  far  more  in  reality  than  ever  existed  in  any  Boman  Catholic 
country.  Millions  of  women  pass  a  great  part  of  their  sexual  lives, 
and  immense  numbers  pass  the  whole,  in  totai  sexual  abstinence, 
without  any  of  the  enjoyments  of  sexual  pleasures,  or  the  happiness  of 
a  mother's  affections.  For  all  this  incredible  self-denial,  which  causes 
more  anguish  and  disease  than  any  mind  can  conceive,  they  have  for 
their  reward  the  barren  praise  of  chastity.  But  if  we  examine  earnestly 
and  without  prejudice  the  real  nature  of  this  quality,  which  is  so  highly 
prized,  we  shall  discover  in  it  a  totally  different  meaning. 

Chastity,  or  complete  sexual  abstinence,  so  far  from  being  a  virtue, 
is  invariably  a  great  natural  sin.  We  are  short-»ighted  beings,  full 
of  errors  and  folse  theories,  but  nature  is  absolutely  unerring,  and  it 
is  only  by  consulting  her,  that  we  can  gain  a  true  knowledge  of  our 
virtues  and  vices.  If  we  attend  to  nature,  we  shall  find  that  all  our 
organs  are  subject  to  the  same  law  of  health ;  the  great  law  of  normal 
and  sufficient  exercise.  There  is  no  organ  in  our  body,  nor  any  faculty 
in  our  mind,  which  to  be  healthy,  (or  in  other  words,  virtuous,)  does 
not  require  its  due  share  of  appropriate  exercise.  The  sexual  organs 
are  subject  to  this  law  exactly  as  all  others ;  and,  whatever  theories 
we  form  about  them,  nature  invariably  rewards  or  punishes  them, 
according  as  the  conditions  of  their  health  are  observed.  She  cares  not 
fbr  our  moral  code ;  marriage  has  nothing  sacred  in  her  eyes ;  with  or 
without  marriage,  she  gives  her  seal  of  approbation  to  the  sexually 
virtuous  man  or  woman  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  state  of  the  sexu^ 
organs  and  appetites,  while  she  punishes  the  erring  by  physical  and 
moral  sufferings. 

It  is  strange  to  observe,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  intense 
nature  of  the  sexual  prejudices,  that  the  law  of  hesdthy  exercise,  which 
every  physiologist  knows  to  apply  equally  to  every  organ,  and  which 
7uu  been  sedulously  applied  to  evei-y  other  organ,  hiss  never  been  in- 
sisted on  in  the  case  of  the  genital  organs.  Hydropathy,  whose  fun- 
damental principle  is  the  scientific  application  of  appropriate  exercise 
and  stimulus  to  the  various  bodily  organs,  and  which  has,  by  these 
great  natural  means,  had  such  wonderfully  beneficial  results,  dies  not 
apply  this  great  principle  to  the  sexual  organs  ;  and  is,  consequently, 
of  little  power  in  true  sexual  diseases.  The  only  man,  who  has  had 
the  courage  and  the  wisdom  to  insist  on  the  application  of  the  law  of 
exercise  to  genital  disease,  is  M.  Lallemand  in  the  case  of  spermatorr- 
hoea. Although  his  conclusive  reasoning  and  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject were  met  with  a  torrent  of  obloquy  in  this  country,  and  still  are 
neglected  by  the  majority  of  physicians,  yet  they  are  irresistibly  gain- 
ing ground ;  and  it  is  now  comparatively  common  among  our  most 
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fikilfU  msiieal  xoen  to  seocH&iiMnd  Mioal  interoourte  to  youDg  m&k 
fiufferixig  from  genital  dabilit  j. 

Bat  ror  Bufflu*iiig  mxmo,  bo  one  hai  y«t  raised  hit  voice,  no  one  has 
appltod  to  ber  caae  tba  obI/  tnn  and  aeientifie  remedy ;  that  remedj 
which  is  the  kejitone  of  male  therafMOtics*  and  witliout  which  aa 
treatment  or  prevention  of  female  disease  is  a  vanitj  and  a  delosioa. 
The  great  mass  of  fismale  senud  di8easea,eTeii  more  than  those  of  men, 
arise  from  eeznal  enfSBeblemen^  oonaeqneot  on  the  want  of  a  healthy 
and  sufflcleDt  exercise  far  thb  important  part  of  the  system.  From  the 
want  of  this,  the  green  sickness,  meoetrual  irre^^aritiee,  hysterical 
affections  without  number,  proceed ;  and  It  is  utter  vanity  to  expect  to 
cure,  and  still  more  to  prevent  these  miserable  diseases,  without  going 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  certain  and  indubitable  fact,  that 
unless  wo  can  supply  to  the  female  organs  their  proper  natural  stimu- 
lus, and  a  healthy  and  natural  amount  of  exercise,  &male  disease  will 
f  pi-ing  up  on  every  side  around  us,  and  all  other  medical  appliances 
will  be  powerless  against  the  hydra. 

I  would  entreat  the  reader  not  to  prejudge  this  most  important 
<[ucstion,  nor  to  allow  his  mind  to  bo  diverted  from  a  calm  and  earnest 
investigation  of  the  real  facts  of  the  matter,  by  the  vebemcoco  of  sex- 
ual prejudices,  which  all  of  us  know  are  so  very  violent  in  this  country. 
Lot  him  survey  the  state  of  the  sexual  world;  let  him  think  of  the 
fearful  amount  of  prostitution,  of  venereal  and  genital  disease;  of 
the  impenetrable  ignorance  brooding  over  the  subject,  and  the  tide  of 
headlong  and  irrational  feelings,  which  are  connected  with  sexual 
topics ;  and  he  will  acknowledge  that  surely  there  must  bo  some  grand 
error  somewhere,  to  account  for  so  much  misery.  Love  indeed,  in- 
stead of  being  one  of  the  sweetest  blessings  of  life,  seems  rather  to  be 
a  curse,  to  such  innumerable  evils  and  miseries  docs  it  give  rise.  Let 
him  now  review  our  code  of  sexual  morality,  and  try  it  by  the  grand 
touchstone  of  nature ;  he  will  find  it  a  chaos  of  theories,  on  which  no 
t\vo  nations  are  agreed,  and  in  which  nature  has  been  almost  wholly 
left  out  of  sight,  and  authority  and  blind  prejudices  allowed  to  take 
her  place.  Physical  as  well  as  mental  health  has  been  disregarded  in 
framing  these  codes,  and  If  he  open  his  eyes  to  their  working,  he  will 
see  the  ground  strewn  with  sexual  victims.  It  is  absolutely  certain, 
that  nature  meant  the  sexual  organs  in  either  sex  to  have  a  due 
amount  of  exercise,  from  the  time  of  their  maturity  till  their  decline ; 
and  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  bodily  laws,  can  doubt,  that 
every  departure  from  the  course  she  points  out,  is  a  natural  sin ;  and 
«)he  shows  this  herself  by  the  punishments  she  inflicts.  She  forms  no 
organ,  that  she  does  not  intend  to  ,be  exercised ;  rouses  no  desires 
merely  to  torment  })y  their  self-denial.  It  is  not  by  shutting  our  eyes 
to  these  facts,  that  we  can  hope  to  progress  either  in  knowlcdgei  or  in 
virtue. 

I  know  the  great  natural  difllcultles,  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
sufficient  exercise  of  the  sexual  organs  in  each  individual,  and  shall 
speak  of  these  hereafter,  and  examine  how  far  they  arc  insurmount- 
able.   But  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  attain  this  desirable  result^ 
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we  mast  recognise,  that  the  diseases,  which  arise  from  sexual  absti- 
nence,  are  always  a  pi;oof  of  a  sin  against  nature,  even  though  from 
social  considerations  it  be  impossible  to  avoid  them.  The  principle  of 
population,  as  Mr.  Malthas  has  so  admirably  pointed  out,  is  the  true 
difficulty,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  sufficient  exercise  of  the  sex- 
ual organs  in  each  indiyidual ;  and  it  is  upon  this  natural  foundation 
that  all  the  false  reasoning  on  chastity,  self-denial,  and  self-mortifica- 
tion is  really  supported.  I  shall  speak  hereafter  of  the  best  way  of 
meeting  this  difficulty ;  and  meanwhile  proceed  to  give  a  description 
of  the  chief  forms  of  female  sexual  disease. 
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This  disease  is  a  very  common  one,  and  therefore  of  great  importance. 
It  is  generally  found  in  yonng  girls  abont,  and  shoruy  after  puberty, 
but  it  may  ocenr  at  any  are  during  the  continuance  of  menstruation, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  married  women  who  hare  been  odiaust- 
ed  by  rarious  causes,  such  as  miscarriages,  orer-lactation  Ac.  It 
very  rarely,  if  eyer,  occurs  before  puberty,  or  after  menstrual  decline. 
It  seems  therefore,  eridently  to  be  connected  with  the  sexual  system ; 
and  it  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  women,  for  although  pallor  and  debility 
occur  in  man,  yet  genuine  chlorosis  does  not. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  as  follows.  A  youncj;  girl,  who  has 
perhaps  been  always  rather  delicate,  approaches  the  period  of  puberty.  At 
this  time,  instead  of  an  increase  in  the  streuffth  and  yigor  of  the  frame, 
coincident  with  the  naturiJ  developement  of  the  sexual  organs,  her  health 
gets  worse,  she  becomes  more  delicate,  and  does  not  pass  on  to  woman- 
nood.  The  sexual  system  does  not  develope  itself,  or  but  imperfectly ; 
and  menstruation,  which  must  be  preceded  by  this  sexual  deyelopement, 
is  either  absent,  or  scanty  and  pale.  The  disease  also  yery  frequently 
arises  after  puberty  and  menstruation  have  been  established,  from 
causes  which  weaken  the  general  health,  and  especially  from  such,  as  in- 
terfere with  the  sexual  functions,  or  disappoint  the  sexual  desires.  The 
patient  becomes  rery  pale  and  sickly,  and  from  this  deadly  paleness  the 
disease  may  generally  be  at  once  recognised.  She  loses  her  appetite,  her 
strength  decUnes,  and  slight  exercise  produces  fatigue,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  breathlessness ;  her  stomach  becomes  disordered,  her  digestion 
difficult,  and  her  bowels  are  generally  constipated.  Her  spirits  flag,  she 
becomes  listless,  and  prone  to  melancholy  and  solitude.  If  the  disease  be 
allowed  to  adrance,  the  symptoms  all  become  aggravated.  The  stomach 
is  greatly  disordered,  there  is  flatulence  and  heartburn ;  frequently  a 
total  want  of  appetite,  and  at  other  times  a  craving  for  unwholesome  food, 
such  as  green  fruit,  or  sometimes  even  chalk  or  slate-pencils.  The  tongue 
is  pasty  and  white,  and  the  breath  foul.  The  pallor  becomes  deeper, 
the  face  is  deadly  white,  with  often  a  kind  of  dirty  greenish-yellow  hue, 
(whence  the  name  of  the  disease) .  The  lips  and  gums  are  pale  and  blood- 
loss.    Headaches  of  fearful  intensity  are  very  frequent^  with.  t\i<^  '^vi:&.% 
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or  a  feeling  of  weight  and  pressare,  often  conned  to  the  top  of  the  head. 
There  is  impairment  of  all  the  senses  ;  sight  and  hearing  are  weakened. 
The  mental  powers  are  greatly  impairea ;  memory  and  concentratire- 
ness  fade,  while  an  impotent  listlessness  and  apathy  overpower  the 
mind,  or  the  patient  resigns  herself  to  despair.  Hysterical  symptoms 
also  generally  occar. 

In  short,  there  is  not  a  function  or  faculty  of  the  hody  or  mind,  which 
is  not  more  or  less  interfered  with  ;  all  of  them  hecome  enfeebled.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  blood  itself,  which  nonrishes  all  these  organs, 
is  impoverished.  Chlorosis  essentially  consists  in  a  watery  state  of  the 
blood.  That  fluid  is  ibiuil  cm  dikis  xliMBse  to^have  lost  a  great  part  of 
its  solid  constituents ;  the  clot  is  very  small  and  dark-coloured,  when  it 
separates,  on  standing,  from  the  serous  or  watery  part.  It  is  this  watery 
state  of  the  blood,  which  causes  the  deadly  pallor,  the  great  debility,  the 
arrest  of  the  catamenial  and  fscal  secretions,  and  the  failure  of  the 
bodily  and  meatel  powers.  If  we  Ustm  with  tUe  stethoscope  over  the 
heart  or  one  of  Ae  large  veins,  a  raerbid  .rashing  noise  is  hieard,  made 
by  the  watery  tiood  in  passing  along  the  vessels.  The  serous  part  of  the 
Hoed,  when  the  disease  is  far  advaaoed,  oKsb  exudes  through  the  vessels, 
And  cawes  dropsy  of  the  legs,  eyelids,  or  other  parte. 

In  difiSerent  eaees  dilffieroit  eii^aas  are  joaost  interfered  with.  Thus  in 
one  case  the  prominent  ^yn^toms  may  be  connected  with  the  headimd 
nervous  system,  such  as  intense  beadaohes,  And  neuralgic  or  paralytic 
affections  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  another,  the  digestion  mav* 
be  chiefly  disordered ;  while  in  another,  the  chest  may  be  the  principal 
part  to  suffer.  It  is  in  this  last  case,  that  there  is  the  greatest  danger  *, 
for  a  fatal  issue  does  not  frequently  attend  on  chlorosis,  unless  from  con- 
sumption. Unless  there  be  a  scrofulous  taint  in  the  constitution, 
whether  hereditary  or  not,  chlorosis  does  not  generally  tend  towards 
consumption,  nor  indeed  to  the  establishment  S[  any  organic  disease, 
although  the  derangements  of  the  nervous,  digestive,  circulatory,  and  other 
systems  are  often  so  very  violent.  But  when  a  girl  of  a  consumptive 
family  becomes  chlorotic,  symptoms  of  consumption  are  very  apt  to  attend, 
and  unless  prompt  and  efficient  remedies  be  used,  fatal  organic  disease 
will  very  probably  be  estahiished.  In  such  a  case  the  pulse  is  generally 
rapid,  there  is  a  short  hacking  cough,  with  pain  in  the  chest,  and  there 
may  be  night-sweats,  with  the  other  symptoms  of  incipient  consumption. 
Let  us  now  examine,  what  are  the  causes  of  chlorosis.  They  consist  in 
all  those  general  influences  which  weaken  the  young  girl ;  and  more 
especially  in  those  which  weaken  or  prevent  the  developement  of  the 
sexual  system. 

The  education  of  young  girls  is  exceedingly  erroneous.  In  our  board- 
ing schools,  and  other  places  of  female  instruction,  very  little  attention  is 
pa^  to  the  developement  of  the  bodily  powers.  Stiff  and  false  ideas  of 
what  is  proper  for  young  ladies  prevail,  vigorous  and  exhilarating  sports 
and  games  are  discountenanced,  and  exercise  is  limited  to  a  formal  walk. 
There  is  a  much  greater  want  of  physical  religion  in  the  training  of 
3roung  women,  than  even  of  men.  Bodily  strength,  physical  courage 
and  activity,  are  not  regarded  at  all  as  female  excellences,  indeed  they 
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are  radier  looked  upon  as  onfeminine ;  and  gentleness,  quietness,  and 
an  amiable  amonnt  of  timidity  are  rather  cherished— qaailties  which 
flatter  the  pride  of  man,  in  his  mistaken  character  of  protector  of  the 
weaker  Bex. 

Bat  there  is  no  such  natural  distinction  between  man  and  woman.  In 
woman,  exactly  as  in  man,  superior  bodily  strength,  physical  daring, 
and  nerrooB  power,  are  indispensably  requisite  to  form  a  flne  ohap- 
acter  ;  and  these  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  strengthening  the  frame,  and 
by  training  the  nerrous  system  to  a  healthy  and  elerated  rigour.  It  is 
not  true,  that  the  masooline  and  feminine  virtues  are  frequently  in  con- 
trast with  each  other.  The  two  natures  are  built  on  the  same  original 
model,  and  in  the  main,  they  are  alike  in  their  laws.  The  great  law  of 
exercise  of  every  part  applies  equally  to  both  sexes  ;  and  in  woman,  as  in 
man,  physical  strength  is  more  virtuous  than  wealmess ;  courage  than 
timidity ;  nervous  power,  than  nervous  debility ;  and  it  i^  a  sign  of  an 
effeminate  and  unnatural  theory  of  life  that  these  truths  are  not  deeply 
felt  by  all  of  us.  In  all  the  physical  virtues,  which  are  just  as  important 
as  the  moral  ones,  woman  is  dreadfully  deficient.  Her  education,  and  the 
erroneous  views  prevailing  as  to  what  is  admirable  or  beautifcd  in  the 
female  character,  bring  hm  up  weak  in  body  and  mind :  her  strength  is 
not  developed  by  sports  and  proper  exercises,  and  she  is  feeble  and  deli- 
cate ;  her  courage  is  not  brought  out  by  cultivation,  but  on  the  contrary 
repressed,  from  the  mischievous  idea  that  timidity  is  rather  amiable  in  a 
woman,  and  therefore  she  becomes  nervous  and  hysterical.  Her  miud 
also  is  left  feeble  by  the  exclusion  of  the  solid  parts  of  knowledge  from 
her  studies,  as  being  unfitted  for  her  narrow  sphere  in  life.  Again,  the 
crippling  idea  of  chastity  and  female  decorum  binds  her  like  an  invisible 
chain,  wherever  she  moves,  and  prevents  her  from  daring  to  think,  feel, 
or  act,  freely  and  impulsively.  She  must  not  do  this,  she  must  not 
study  that ;  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  knowledge  of  her  own  frame 
or  its  laws ;  she  may  not  read  the  works,  nor  acquire  the  knowledge, 
that  is  open  to  men ;  she  must  not  sport  nor  play  boisterously,  nor  go 
out  unattended,  nor  in  the  evening  walk  alone  in  the  streets,  nor  travel 
alone,  nor  make  use  of  the  thousand  and  one  privileges,  which  are  open  to 
the  more  fortunate  sex. 

If  we  examine  into  the  origin  and  meaning  of  these  singular  ideas  with 
regard  to  woman, we  shall  £nd  that  they  are  based  upon  no  natural  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  sexes,  but  upon  the  erroneous  views  of  man,  and 
especially  upon  the  mistaken  ideas  as  to  the  virtue  of  female  ehcutity.  It 
is  to  guard  this  supposed  virtue,  that  all  the  restrictions  on  female  liberty 
and  female  developement  in  body  and  mind  have  arisen.  In  all  ages 
and  in  all  countries  the  treatment  of  woman  has  been  very  IrrationaL 
We  know  how  very  oppressive  it  is  at  the  present  day  in  China  and 
Turkey ;  but  even  among  ourselves,  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  women 
are  very  far  behind  what  is  just  and  natural. 

Their  erroneous  education  leads  to  infinite  forms  of  misery,  debility, 
and  disease.  **•  Were  our  present  system  of  female  education  altered,** 
gays  Dr.  Ashwell,  in  his  admirable  and  standard  work  on  Female  Diseases, 
«ft  chlorosis  and  the  allied  affections  would  be  rare,  instead  of  as  at  i^reseo^ 
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exceedingly  common  diseases."  By  the  cramping  and  enfeebling  tndningy 
the  girl  receives  in  early  youth,  she  grows  up  so  delicate,  that  her  con* 
stitution  is  quite  unable  to  rouse  to  life,  and  to  give  adequate  vital-energy 
to  the  new  set  of  organs  at  the  age  of  puberty.  The  girl  is  not  string 
enough  to  afford  to  lose  three  or  four  oimces  of  blood  every  month,  nor 
has  she,  therefore,  such  superabundant  vital  powers  as  to  bie  able  to  re- 
produce her  species;  for  which  privilege,  nature  demands  a  certain 
amount  of  vigour.  This  delay  in  the  evolution  of  the  sexual  organs  at 
puberty  reacts  upon  the  blood ;  which,  from  the  want  of  the  new 
nervous  influences  the  frame  should  receive  at  that  time  of  life,  becooaet 
impoverished,  and  so  the  series  of  miserable  chlorotic  symptoms  is  let 
up. 

But  chlorosis  may  be  caused  by  more  peculiarly  sexual  influences* 
Masturbation  is  said  to  be  a  very  frequent  cause  of  it,  and  although  thit^ 
is  a  subject,  which  has  not  been  at  all  sufficiently  investigated,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficuiiies  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  sexual  delicacy,  both 
of  medical  men  and  their  patients,  there  is  little  doubt  that  these  on* 
fortunate  practises  are  just  as  common  among  young  women,  as  young 
men.  It  is  no  wonder  that  patients  are  unwilling  to  speak  of  these 
errors ;  the  world,  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  Judaism,  looks  with  such 
harshness  on  any  sexual  fault,  that  the  poor  young  sufferer  would  rather 
bear  anything  than  disclose  it.  Bat  in  reality,  society  is  itself  to  blame 
for  all  such  errors  as  unnatural  sexual  indulgences,  in  either  sex.  Until 
we  can  supply  to  the  violent  sexual  passions  of  youth  a  proper  and 
natural  gratification,  we  may  be  absolutely  certain,  that  an  unnatural 
one  will  be  very  frequently  resorted  to.  Instead  of  the  healthy  and  happy 
state  of  sexual  feeling,  which  a  proper  amount  of  the  natural  sexual  in- 
tercourse can  alone  produce,  the  two  sexes  in  youth  are  kept  at  arm's 
length ;  no  intimacies  are  allowed  between  them,  nor  any  healthy  outlet 
for  the  violent  and  novel  sexual  impulses.  Sexual  shame  and  emborras- 
ment  therefore  come  in  to  cloud  and  agitate  the  mind;  and  morbid 
tastes  take  the  place  of  the  healthy  ones,  and  lead  to  unnatural  in- 
dulgences. 

Chlorosis  is  often  brought  on  after  the  establishment  of  puberty,  by 
ungratified  sexual  longings,  independently  of  masturbation.  These  long- 
ings are  generally  connected  with  some  love  affair,  in  which  there  has 
been  disappointment  or  delay.  The  poor  young  girl's  whole  being  is 
absorbed  in  the  one  passion,  and  she  pines  away,  refusing  consolation 
from  her  well-meaning,  but  ignorant  friends.  It  is  in  vain,  that 
they  seek  to  divert  her  by  tenderness  or  varied  amusements ;  it  is  love, 
not  friendship,  that  the  mind  seeks  at  that  age,  and  without  which  it 
knows  neither  rest  nor  peace.  There  is  no  class  of  human  griefs,  which 
has  been  to  me  a  greater  cause  of  sadness,  than  those  endured  by  the 
young  unmarried  females  amongst  us.  People  in  general  have  no  idea 
of  the  immense  numbers  of  women  who  pass  a  single  life  in  this  country. 
According  to  the  classified  returns  of  the  population,  made  lately,  al- 
though the  number  of  young  men  and  young  women,  between  the  years 
of  fifteen  and  thirty-five,  is  in  the  country  nearly  equal,  in  the  towns  of 
England,  there  are  230,912  more  women  than  men.    In  London  alone. 
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thare  art  7^,312  more  women.  In  Scotland  the  ca^e  ift  tne  same.  In 
Edinlnugh  there  are  15,556  more  women  than  men ;  a  larser  proportion* 
than  in  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom.  When  we  think  of  this,  and 
consider  moreover  the  great  nnmber  of  men  who  do  not  marry,  but  either 
lire  in  sexual  abstinence,  or  content  themselYes  with  the  society  of  girls 
of  the  town ;  and  the  very  large  proportion  of  either  sez,  who  are  unable 
to  marry  tfll  late  in  life,  from  inability  to  support  a  family  ;  we  will  be 
able  to  form  some  slight  conception  of  the  misery  endured  by  the  female 
sex,  from  ungratified  sexual  desires,  want  of  love,  and  all  the  Joys  of  a 
fimily.  How  oftm  aUs !  do  we  see  young  blooming  girls,  full  of  life 
and  hope,  entering  on  their  womanhood,  and  year  after  year  passing  oyer 
them  without  any  outlet  for  the  strongest  passions  and  affections  of 
their  nature  !  Their  beautiful  natural  gaiety  and  enjoyment  of  life  soon 
droop,  they  become  uneasy,  discontented,  unnatural;  the  bloom  fades 
from  their  cheeks,  and  the  laugh  from  their  lips ;  fretfuiness  and  capri- 
ciousness  succeed  to  the  buoyant  sunny  disposition ;  and  hysteria,  and 
the  gloomy  train  of  sexual  <diseases,  chlorosis,  amenorrhose,  or  dysmen- 
orrhcoa,  claim  them  as  their  prey. 

Why  do  we  shut  our  eyes  to  these  things,  or  steel  our  hearts  to  such 
realities  ?  Is  there  one  among  us,  who  does  not  know  from  experience 
the  universal  strength  of  the  sexual  passions,  and  the  tortures  attendant 
on  their  constant  and  systematic  denial  ?  Who  can  bear  to  see  their 
life  passing  away,  uncheered  by  the  sweetest  of  human  pleasures ;  to  see 
their  fellows  around  them  enjoying  advantages  and  blessings,  of  which 
they  are  deprived,  without  a  feeling  of  deep-seated  discontent,  envy,  jea- 
lousy, and  despair,  rankling  in  their  breast  i  On  woman  too  it  is  especially 
hard,  for  she  is,  from  our  unfortunate  social  arrangements,  far  more 
wholly  dependent  on  love  than  man.  There  are  many  other  pleasures 
open  to  man,  from  which  woman,  and  especially  unmarried  woman,  who 
has  so  little  liberty,  is  debarred.  Truly  of  all  the  slow  and  wasting  tor- 
tures, that  ever  were  endured  by  humanity,  there  is  scarcely  any  more 
painful  to  contemplate,  than  those  endured  by  myriads  of  women,  who 
pass  their  lives  amongst  us.  The  halo  passes  from  their  lives,  the  short- 
lived dream  of  romance  and  poetic  love  fades  into  the  dull  reality  of  a 
monotonous  and  unfulfilled  existence,  and  the  iron  eats  into  their  soul. 

Chlorosis  occurs  sometimes  also  in  married  women,  who  have  been 
exhausted  by  too  frequent  child-bearing  or  by  long-continued  white  or  san- 
guineous dischiU'ges.  In  short,  any  wasting  or  exhausting  cause,  espe- 
cially those  which  affect  the  sexual  system,  physically  or  morally,  tends 
to  produce  it.  Amenorrhoea,  when  protracted,  very  frequently  induces 
chlorosis. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  treatment  of  this  affection.  The  great 
principle  on  which  this  must  be  based,  is  to  brace  and  elevate  the  consti- 
tution, and  to  render  the  blood  richer.  If  we  can  effect  this,  the  whole 
train  of  disordered  symptoms  will  disappear,  the  skin  will  regain  its  hue, 
the  mind  its  tone  and  buoyancy,  and  puberty  and  menstruation  will  be 
thoroughly  established.  The  girl  should  be  sent  into  the  country,  should 
be  out  constantly  in  the  open  air,  and  should  take  as  much  exercise  as 
can  be  borne  without  fatigue.    She  should  also  take  one  or  two  cold  or 
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•lightly  tepid  baths  daily  in  the  hydropathic  manner,  applying  thft 
cold  water  for  a  ?ery  short  time,  and  afterwards  strong  friction,  and 
taking  a  walk  before  and  after  1^  bath,  to  ensnie  sufficient  reaction. 
She  should  keep  regolar  honrs,  and  live  npon  a  nntritious  and  whole- 
some  diet,  aToiding  sl<^. 

The  medicine  which  is  diiefly  rdied  upon  in  this  disease  is  iron,  the 
effect  of  which  in  enriching  the  Uood,  and  ^Tigorating  the  frame,  is  often  so 
marked,  that  some  have  considered  it  a  qpedfie  in  chlorosis.  It  is  often 
beneficial  when  given  along  with  the  natnral  means,  as  pnre  air,  exercise^ 
&c. ;  bat  it  frequently  feuk,  and  often  cannot  be  borne  by  the  constitution, 
causing  flushing  and  headache.  Iron  may  be  used  either  by  repairing 
to  a  cluilybeate  spring,  wtddt  is  the  best  nmle,  or  by  giving  it  in  medici- 
nal doses.  One  or  eren  two  grains  of  ih»  sulphate  of  iron  may  be  given 
thrice  a  day.  But  the  iron  will  probably  do  harm  rathe^than  good,  if 
the  digestive  functions  be  not  first  improved,  and  the  system  prepared 
for  it.  In  order  to  do  t]u^  a  course  of  mild  purgatives,  such  as  rhubarb 
or  aloes,  is  greatly  recommended  by  Br.  Ashwell.  But  it  would  be  better 
if  the  bowels  could  be  regulated,  and  the  digestion  reinvigorated  by  more 
natural  means,  such  as  country  ur,  exercise,  bathing,  and  the  other  ad- 
mirable hygienic  means  so  beneficially  applied  by  the  hydropathie 
treatment.  A  course  of  aperioit  medicine  certainly  does  great  good  in 
some  cases,  but  it  is  always  an  uncertain  remedy,  of  a  lowering  nature, 
and  is  veiy  liable  to  be  abused.  In  feuit,  there  is  an  immense  deal  of 
harm  done  in  chlorotic  affections  by  these  means,  for  there  is  a  popular 
prejudice  in  favour  of  '*a  good  active  purgation."  When  the  d^estion 
has  become  better,  the  appetite  improved,  and  the  tongue  cleaner,  th^ 
the  iron  should  be  given. 

But  a  remedy  far  more  essentially  important  in  the  great  majority  of 
chlorotic  cases,  than  any  medicinal  means,  is  one  that  obtains  at  most 
but  a  slight  and  passing  allusion  in  medical  works.  It  is  sexual  inter- 
course, the  direct  and  &althy  exercise  of  that  part  of  the  system  whose 
enfeeblement  or  disorder  is  so  frequently  at  the  root  of  the  general 
disease.  Andral,  the  great  French  physician,  says,  ^'all  lowering 
remedies  do  harm  in  chlorosis ;  but  itfrn^uently  happens  that  by  stimu- 
lating the  nervous  system  by  the  physical  and  moral  •  emotions  of 
matrimony,  the  anaemia  (or  bloodlessness)  is  removed,  and  the  whole  train 
of  diseased  actions  vanishes.*'  Dr.  Ashwell  says, "  Marriage  is  frequently 
curative  of  chlorosis ;  but  as  its  prospect  is  in  general  far  distant,  and 
besides  as  it  is  scarcely  a  proper  subject  for  the  medical  man's  dis- 
cussion, it  calls  only  for  a  passing  allusion." 

But  it  is  assuredly  the  part  of  the  true  physician  to  seek  in  every  case 
the  safest  and  most  energetic  means  for  the  recovery  of  his  patient,  and 
to  make  that  known,  whatever  social  obstacles  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
its  adoption.  Had  M,  Lallemand  thus  refrained  from  pointing  out  the 
true  and  natural  remedy  for  spermatorrhcea,  and  from  recommending  it  to 
his  unhappy  patients,  many  a  one  who  owes  to  him  his  restoration  to  health 
and  happiness,  would  now  be  the  tenant  of  a  mad-house,  or  wallowing  in 
the  depdis  of  seminal  wretchedness,  a  torment  to  himself  and  ta  -all 
around  him.  Chlorosis  and  hysteria  in  the  female  are  diseases  quite 
analogous  to  spermatorrhcea  in  the  male.    Both  are  a  general  enfeeble- 
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uMDt  and  prostration  of  the  system,  eonnected  with  genital  enfeeblement. 
ISow  ia  man  we  hate  already  seen,  that  the  only  real  nataral  cnre  for 
spermatorrhtta*  (without  which  in  almost  all  cases  the  disease  lasts  inde- 
finitely, causing  its  own  insufferable  miseries,^  is  a  proper  healthy  exer- 
cise for  the  sexual  organs,  and  a  healthy  ontlet  for  the  sexual  emotions 
and  passions,  SpermatorriuBa  may  be  perhaps  checked  in  some  cases  by 
instromental  maaas,  aueh  as  nitrate  of  silver  &c.,  but  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  gire  pecmaneiit  rigma  to  the  orsans,  nor  to  correct  thoroughly 
the  diseased  and  morbid  state  of  the  mind ;  which  can  be  done  alone  by 
the  grand  natural  means  of  appropriate  exercise.  In  woman  the  case 
is  just  the  same ;  her  nature  langidshes  for  the  want  of  the  natural  sti- 
mulus to  be  imparted  only  through  these  organs :  her  mind  and  her  feel- 
ings become  morbid  from  the  same  cause,  and  the  only  true  and 
permanent  remedy  is  a  proper  amount  of  sexual  exercise.  This  would 
give  an  appropriaite  stimnlas  to  her  system,  satisfy  the  natural  passions 
which  consume  her  strength,  and  gire  Ij^o  her  mind  the  natural  nealthy 
sexual  feelinp;s,  instead  m  the  morbid  siddy  sense  of  shame  and  sexual 
timidity,  which  overwhelm  her.  Sexual  intercoxnrse  is  particularly  neces- 
sary, when  cUorosis  has  been  caused  by  masturbation ;  for  here  there  is 
not  only  a  natural  habit  to  be  established,  but  an  unnatural  one  to  be 
eradicated,  and  thii  in  both  sexes  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  oMans,  which  can  be  relied  upon  in  either  sex  for  checking 
tike  habit  of  mastnrbation,  except  the  supply  of  the  normal  gratification. 
Were  such  gvatifieations  attainable,  masturbation  would  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  resorted  to  ;  and  one  of  the  most  preraleot  causes  of  bodily!  and 
mental  disease  would  be  extirpated. 

I  know  the  host  of  preju(Uccs  that  will  oppose  the  recognition  of 
sexual  intercourse,  as  the  great  remedyjin  sexual  enfeeblement  in  woman, 
but  I  am  absolutely  certain  too  that  it  will  be  recognised.  It  is  in  vain 
that  wo  strive  against  the  decrees  of  nature ;  we  may  exhaust  ourselves 
in  forming  unnatural  theories,  and  in  forbidding  any  attempt  to  compare 
them  with  the  natural  laws ;  we  may  be  content  that  the  subject  should 
continue  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  that  our  young  women  should  be 
racked  and  tortured  by  innumerable  diseases,  rather  than  allow  the  least 
departure  from  our  prejudiced  schemes ;  we  may  persecute  and  anathema- 
tise all  those  poets,  philosophers  and  physicians,  who,  horror-struck  at 
tlie  amount  of  sexual  misery,  endeavour  to  iind  a  new  path  out  of  the 
labyrinth ;  but  not  one  jot,  not  one  iota,  does  nature  move  for  all  our 
vehemence,  and  she  will  force  us  at  last,  exhausted  by  our  sufferings,  to 
confess  our  errors  and  recognise  her  infalfibiHty.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
man  of  common  sense,  far  less  a  scientific  physician,  can  fkil  to  see,  that 
nature  intended  that  the  sexual  organs  should  be  used,  as  soon  as  they 
are  fully  developed.  The  sexual  passions  are  strongest  at  that  time ; 
and  we  might  foresee  with  certainty,  that  if  the  natural  intentions  be 
defeated,  disease  and  misery  must  result.  It  is  clear  too,  that  for  diseases 
arising  from  such  a  cause,  the  natural  and  obvious  remedy  is  to  supply 
the  normal  exercise,  the  want  of  which  occasions  the  disorder.  In  the 
case  of  genital  enfeeblement  in  man,  M.  Lallemand  has  shown  clearly  by 
the  resmts  of  his  treatment,  as  well  as  by  his  general  reasoning,  that 
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sezoal  exercise  is  the  true  natural  and  efficient  remedy ;  and  hii  Tievi 
hare  been  adopted  by  a  great  many  of  the  most  enlightened  medieal  men 
in  this  oonntry,  and  must  erentaally  be  aoe^ted  by  all,  howerer  modi 
they  are  opposed  by  Christian  prcjndiees. 

Now,  I  ask,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  similar  reasoning  should  not 
apply  to  woman  ?  In  her,  too,  the  seznal  organs  aieearly  dereloped,  and 
powerM  sexual  appetites  roused;  she  is  liaUe  to  analogous  states  of 
sexual  enfeeblement  and  derangement,  consequent  on  the  non-exercise 
of  her  sexual  organs ;  and  can  any  phfloso^iwal  mind  infer -otherwise, 
than  that  a  proper  exercise  is  the  treatment  required  for  her  eoief 
^ay,  we  find  that  in  the  chance  cases  in  which  marriage  has  come  to 
the  succour  of  these  unfortunates,  it  has  generaUy  prored  curative; 
and  we  may  be  satisfied  that  if  the  sexual  means  were  duly  used,  (whidi 
is  frequently  by  no  means  the  case  in  marriage,  OTW-indulgence  pro- 
ducing exhaustion  and  satiety  instead  of  reinyigoration),  along  with 
oUier  means  of  bracing  the  health,  rery  few  cases  of  chlorosis,  or  the 
allied  affections,  could  resist  it.  'But  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  few  men, 
who,  on  calmly  considering  the  subject,  would  fail  to  see  that  a  due 
amount  of  sexual  intercourse  is  one  great  thing  needed  to  preserve  and 
restore  the  health  in  the  youth  of  both  sexes ;  and  it  is  a  common 
remark  among  men  on  seeing  a  girl  languid  and  sickly,  that  what  she 
needs  is  venereal  gratification.    It  is  impossible' to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  natural  exercise  is  the  great  means,  without  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  prevent  or  cure  an  immense  amount  of  disease 
and  misery.    When  once  we  have  clearly  reoo^^iised  this  grand  truth, 
— certainly  one  of  the  most  important  which  the  physician,  or  the  moral 
philosopher,  can  apprehend  at  the  present  day — we  will  be  in  a  fitter 
position  for  reasoning  upon  the  possibility  of  procuring  for  every  human 
being  this  great  essential  of  health,  happiness,  or  virtue :  but  upon  this 
question  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  erroneous  feeling  attaching  to  the  subject  of 
the  sexual  desires  in  woman.    To  have  strong  sexual  passions  is  held 
to  be  rather  a  disgrace  for  a  woman,  and  they  are  looked  down  upon  as 
animal,  sensual,  coarse,  and  deserving  of  reprobation.    The  moral  emo- 
tions of  love  are  indeed  thought  beautiful  in  her ;  but  the  physical  ones 
are  rather  held  unwomanly  and  debasing.    This  is  a  great  error.    In 
woman,  exactly  as  in  man,  strong  sexim  appetites  are  a  very  great 
virtue ;  as  they  are  the  signs  of  a  vigorous  frame,  healthy  sexual  organs, 
and  a  naturally-developed  sexual  disposition.    The  more  intense  the 
venereal  appetites,  and  the  keener  the  sense  of  the  normal  sexual  grati- 
fications, provided  it  do  not  hold  a  diseased  proportion  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  constitution,  the  higher  is  the  sexual  virtue  of  the  individual.    It 
is  exactly  the  same  with  the  venereal  appetite  as  with  the  appetite  for 
-food.    If  a  woman  be  healthy,  and  have  a  frame  braced  by  exercise  and 
a  natural  life,  she  will  have  a  strong  appetite  and  a  keen  relish  for  food, 
and  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  sexual  desires.    The  strongest  appe- 
tites, and  the  greatest  enjoyment  in  their  gratification,  have  been  fixed 
by  nature  as  the  reward  of  obedience  to  her  laws,  and  the  preservation 
of  health  by  a  due  exercise  of  all  the  functions,  neither  excessive  nor 
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defident.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  borae  down  by  a  weakened  and 
disflnsed  digestion,  will  recosnise  strength  of  stomach  and  Tigour  of 
appetite  to  Mthe  greatest  of  aUdesirable  Tirtnes  for  them,  that  which  lies  ac 
the  root  of  every  other  advantage ;  and  in  the  same  way  he  who  is  wal- 
lowing in  spermatorrhcM,  impotence,  and  sexnid  disgust,  or  the  morbid 
and  oworotic  girl,  may  recognise  sexoal  power  and  strong  sexual  appetitesr 
aa  tiie  hishest  and  most  important  of  ail  virtaes  for  them  in  their  posi- 
tion. Ouier  Tirtnes  are  in  snch  cases  a  dream  and  a  delusion  to  the 
iii£ferers— unattainable,  or  even  if  apparently  attainable,  of  little  real 
and  permanent  adTantage.  Instead  of  a  girl  being  looked  down  upon 
for  hayins  strong  sexual  passions,  it  is  one  of  her  highest  virtues ; 
while  feeble  or  morbid  desires  are  the  sign  of  a  diseased  or  deteriorated 
flrame.  Those  who  hare  the  most  healthv  desires  are  the  chosen  children 
of  nature,  whom  she  thus  deems  worthiest  to  continue  our  race.  lo 
sexual  diseases,  the  renereal  desires  are  generally  deadened  or  rendered 
morbid ;  and  one  of  the  best  signs  of  restoration  to  health  is  the  return 
of  powerful  sexual  feelings. 

Before  leaving  the  suQect  of  the  treatment  of  these  affections,  I  would 
entreat  especiafattention  to  the  subject  of  their  prompt  and  early  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Ashwell  says,  **  These  diseases  are  very  frequently  neslected 
at  their  commencement.  Menstrual  irregularities  and  general  ddicacy,. 
are  matters  of  every-day  occurrence,  and  the  disease  is  often  suffered  to 
attain  a  great  height  before  advice  is  sought.  I  have  often  been  con- 
sulted in  such  cases,  where,  from  what  the  relations  had  told  me,  I  should 
have  thought  the  case  a  slight  one,  and  yet  I  have  found  it  almost  hope- 
less." It  IS,  alas  !  too  true  that  delicacy  in  young  women  and  menstrual 
derangements  are  at  present — at  least,  in  towns — rather  the  general  rule- 
than  tne  exception ;  and  when  we  consider  the  femalo  trainmg  and  the 
state  of  the  sexual  world,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  this.  The  standard  of 
female  health  and  strength  is  miserably  low.  If  we  go  through  one  of 
our  large  towns — Tjondon,  for  instance — ^we  will  observe  how  pale,  thin, 
and  feeble  the  young  girls  are,  as  a  class.  Contrast  one  of  them  with  a 
blooming  and  powerful  girl  from  the  country,  and  we  will  see  the  immense 
difference  in  physical  virtue.  Such  low  states  of  the  vital  powers  border 
closely  upon  disease,  and  favour  the  occurrence  of  innumerable  diseases. 
Pallor,  feebleness  of  frame,  want  of  appetite,  and  any  menstrual  irregu- 
larities, should  never  be  neglected ;  nor  should  a  girl  be  permitted  to 
grow  up  in  a  delicate  state,  if  the  means  of  invigorating  her<  be  at  aJl 
attainable. 

For  the  prevention  of  this  important  disease  every  means  must  be  taken 
to  elevate  the  physical  powers  in  woman,  from  her  childhood  upwards. 
Female  education,  and  the  cramping  views  as  to  female  decorum,  should 
be  greatly  altered.  Their  bodies  should  be  strengthened,  just  as  those  of 
boys  and  young  men,  by  active  sports  and  exercises— such  as  all  young 
people  delight  in.  They  should  be  taught  that  physical  strength,  courage, 
and  bloommg  health  are  as  excellent  and  desirable  in  woman  as  in  man, 
and  they  should  learn  to  take  as  much  pride  in  the  physical  as  in  the 
mental  virtues.  It  is  not  for  themselves  alone,  that  they  elevate  their 
bodily  powers,  but  for  their  future  ofi^pring  also ;  pale  and  sickly  mothers 
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I>eget  pale  and  sickly  ehildren.  Solid  and  real  knowledge  shonid  be 
giTen  them,  as  well  as  the  graceful  arts ;  and  above  all,  that  which  is  fiir 
the  most  nrgentlj  required  in  the  education  both  of  man  and  woman — a 
knowledge  m  the  human  body  and  the  human  mind,  with  their  nature  and 
their  lawa.  Without  the  study  of  human  anatomy  and  physidogy,  aatd  of 
moral  and  mental  science,  in  short  without  the  study  of  human  nature, 
no  education  is  worthy  of  the  name.  The  ignorance  and  spurious  deli-' 
caey  of  woman  necessitate  the  same  deplorable  qualities  in  man  ;for  no 
sexual  subject  can  be  freely  discussed,  or  written  about,  among  us,  unless 
woman  also  be  able  to  reason  upon  it. 

The  nature  of  the  Tarious  organs  of  the  body  and  mind,  their  purposes, 
their  states  of  health  and  disease,  the  great  law  of  healthy  exercise  as 
•applicable  to  our  whole  frame — all  these  should  be  pointed  out,  and  thus 
would  the  young  woman  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of  life« 
The  study  of  anatomy  would  do  away  with  the  childish  and  irrcTerent 
ideaa  connected  with  the  sexual  and  excretory  organs,  along  with  the 
mystery  and  shame,  which  have  done  such  inc&Kulable  mischief.  At 
present  a  morbid  curiosity  is  excited  by  the  general  ignorance  on  these 
subjects ;  to  gratify  which,  purient  and  stupid  books  are  written,  which 
Are  read  by  immense  numbers  of  all  classes  and  sexes.  Fanny  Hills, 
Aristotles,  &c.,  are  eagerly  sought  for  and  read  in  secret,  to  the  d^rada- 
tion  of  all  parties  concerned.  Who  would  care  to  read  such  sickly  and 
ignorant  productions  if  they  had  an  honourable  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  of  our  being,  and  the  lofty  and  dignified  sense  of  our  wondrous 
humanity,  which  such  knowledge  must  always  impart  ?  The  mystery  on 
sexual  subjects  keeps  men  and  women  constantly  in  a  state  of  childhood. 
Childish  curiosity  and  ignorant  imaginations,  with  a  degraded  feeling  of 
mystery,  shame,  or  disgust,  varied  ^  a  vulgar  pretence  of  knowingness, 
pervade  our  society  on  all  sexual  matters. 

The  natural  sexual  feelings,  which  awaken  at  puberty,  should  not  be 
discountenanced  or  unduly  suppressed  in  the  girl.  To  do  so  is  infallibly 
to  render  her  morbid  and  unnatural.  In  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  stricter 
sexual  code  than  in  perhaps  any  other  country,  and  where  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh,  as  they  are  called,  are  stigmatised  and  controlled  as  much  as 
possible,  sexual  shyness  and  timidity  constitute  a  great  national  disease^ 
and  cause  more  unhappiness  among  young  people,  than  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. The  youth  of  both  sexes  are  so  often  warned  of  the  sin  of  in- 
dulging even  in  the  very  feeling  of  sexual  passion,  that  their  whole 
nature  becomes  distorted,  and  they  become  shy  and  awkward  to  a  most 
painful  degree.  It  is  indeed  bewildering  to  the  young  mind,  when  nature 
and  human  ideas  are  so  completely  at  variance.  Scotland  is  the  shyest 
country  in  the  world ;  and  this  is  among  the  surest  signs  of  its  sexual 
code  being  one  of  the  most  unnatural. 

When  the  girl  has  been  trained  to  the  possession  of  a  powerful  and 
healthy  frame,  and  a  healthy  mind,  invigorated  by  sound  knowledge  for 
her  guidance  in  life,  puberty  will  be  readily  and  easily  established,  men- 
struation will  follow,  and  she  will  enter  upon  womanhood  with  the  fairest 
prospect  of  happiness.  But  at  this  period  it  is  absolutely  requisite,  in 
order  to  maintain  and  elevate  the  health,  and  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
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sexual  diieate,  that  she  should  have  before  long,  a  healthy  exercise  for 
the  new  organs,  and  the  normal jnatification  of  the  new  desires.  If  this  be 
not  attainable,  all  our  former  efforts  will  prove  in  rain,  and  we  shall  have 
elerated  heft  powers  only  to  their  own  destruction ;  for  her  mind  and 
body  will  indubitably  be  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  workings  of  the  new 
physical  and  moral  influences.  She  may  indeed  retain  her  health  for  a 
time,  but  gradually  menstruation  will  become  irregular  or  painful,  she 
will  become  hysterical  and  nerrous,  and  discontent  and  unhappiness  will 
take  the  place  of  her  former  amiability.  We  may  do  what  we  please  in 
the  way  of  other  healthy  influences ;  we  nay  bestow  every  other  care  on 
the  nurture  and  education  of  our  beloved  ones ;  but  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  make  woman  healthy  or  happy  without  a  due  amount  of  sex- 
ual enjoyment.  Irrespective  of  the  question  of  its  attainability,  we  may 
recognise  the  indisputsible  fact,  that  without  it,  it  is  equally  impossible  to 

Srevcnt  or  to  cure  the  opreatest  part  of  their  sexual  diseases  and  un- 
appinesa ;  and  fcbiale  therapeutics  are  an  impossible  science.  If  the 
sexual  organs  are  to  remain,  as  at  present,  totally  unexercised  throuffh- 
out  a  great  part,  and,  in  numberless  cases,  throughout  the  whole  of  Df<9» 
and  if  chastity  must  continue  to  be  resarded  as  the  highest  female  virtuOt 
it  is  impossible  to  give  woman  any  real  liberty ;  it  is  impossible  to  give 
her  a  true  and  genuine  education,  and  to  euHivate  her  bodily  powers  and 
animal  passions,  as  they  should  be  cultivated ;  and  it  is  out  of  human 
power  to  make  the  lot  of  woman  other  than  an  unhappy,  a  diseased,  and 
a  degraded  one,  as  it  is  at  present,  when  vast  quantities  of  the  sex  pass 
^h«ir  lives  as  involuntary  nuns,  or  as  prostitntes. 
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This  extraordinary  disease  is  a  still  more  important  one  than  chloro- 
sis, from  its  very  great  frequency,  and  the  amount  of  unhappiness  it 
causes,  both  to  the  patients,  and  their  friends.  Dr.  Ashvell  calls  it 
''  The  incubus  of  the  fem^Je  habit,  *'  and  Sydenham  says  **  Hysterical 
affections  constitute  ene-half  of  all  chronic  diseases.**  From  this  it  may 
be  judged  how  very  prevalent  is  this  affection  in  its  Tarions  forms.  It  is 
peculiar  to  woman,  for  although  morbid  nervous  states,  weakness,  and 
excitability,  are  common  to  both  sexes,  when  in  weak  health,  the  regular 
hysterical  fits,  and  hysterical  counterfeits,  are  never  seen  in  man.  it  is 
evidently  connected  with  the  female  sexual  system,  for  it  is  not  found 
before  puberty,  and  it  is  very  frequently  dependent  upon  a  disordered 
state  of  the  sexual  organs  or  feelings. 

A  regular  hysterical  fit  presents  the  following  symptoms.  Painful 
sensations  are  felt  about  the  navel ;  these  gradually,  with  a  rumbling 
noise  following  the  windings  of  the  intestines,  mount  upwards  till  they 
reach  the  throat,  where  they  assume  the  character  of  a  ball,  rising  in  the 
gullet,  and  producing  a  sense  of  suffocation.  There  is  here  evidently  spasm 
of  the  passage,  just  as  the  abdominal  pains  are  probably  owing  to  spasm  of 
the  bowels  gradually  mounting  upwards.  The  fit  is  now  at  its  height, 
and  a  burst  of  hysterical  laughter  or  crying  occurs,  followed  by  a  copious 
flow  of  limpid  urine,  and  the  patient  gradually  returns  to  her  usual  state. 
In  many  cases  these  fits  occur  very  frequently,  and  are  brought  on  by 
very  slight  causes.  Any  thing  that  agitates  or  vexes  the  mind,  or  that 
exhausts  the  body,  is  likely  to  bring 'them  on. 

Besides  these  regular  fits,  there  are  various  nervous  symptoms  that 
characterise  the  hy&terical  disposition.  The  patient  is  weak,  excitable, 
nervous,  and  irresolute ;  very  changeable  in  her  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
with  a  general  instability  of  character,  showing  the  delicacy  of  the  nervous 
system.  There  is  a  want  of  concentrativeness,  and  of  the  power  of  con- 
tinued effort  in  any  direction.  But  besides  these,  there  is  in  almost  all 
cases  some  deep-rooted  sexual  morbidity,  which,  if  we  analyse  the  case 
well,  we  shall  find  to  be  the  very  essence  of  the  disoidered  mental  state. 
If  the  patient  be  a  single  woman  (and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is 
in  the  single,  and  in  women  who  are  not  happily  married,  or  who  are 
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without  children,  that  the  aggrayated  form  of  the  dlieaie  if  seen)  she  m 
generally  full  of  lezxial  ihjmese  and  timidity,  with  a  oonteioitt  aadetealthy 
look,  ai  if  ihe  were  aoenitomed  to  indulge  in  feelings,  whose  exprenion 
ie  forbidden.  There  is  a  considerable  similarity  between  the  timidity 
and  self«consciousness  of  this  disease,  and  that  of  spermatorrhosa  in  man. 
i>onbtkss  in  many  hysterical  oases  masturbation  is  practised,  and  sertes 
to  increase  the  nerrous  wea^ess,  and  the  morbid  state  of^  the  sexual 
feeUngs.  The  hysterical  fits  fmd  allied  symptoms  of  nerfous  weakness 
and  eicitability  are  very  common,  and  as  they  are  often  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  may  continue  for  years  In  some 
eases,  without  materially  affeotina  the  health,  they  are  f recently  treMd 
only  by  laughter  and  sarcasm.  But  there  are  many  other  forms  of  this 
protean  malady,  which  present  far  more  serious  appearances.  The 
common  fits,  if  the  patient  encounter  serious  trials  and  disappointments, 
may  become  so  aggravated  in  character,  as  to  assume  the  sererity  of 
epileptic  paroxTsms.  In  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  patient  Calls  down 
as  in  epilepsy,  becomes  totally  unconscious,  struggles  and  gasps  for  breath, 
foams  at  the  mouth,  and  is  conTuIsed  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  body. 
The  face  becomes  blue  and  livid,  and  she  seems  on  the  rerge  of  suffocation* 
so  that  the  fit  presents  a  very  alarming  appearance,  and  causes  great 
terror  to  those  around.  It  is  often  very  difficult,  even  for  a  practised 
eye,  to  distinguish  at  first  this  attack  from  true  epilepsy,  but  thin  is  one 

Seat  criterion  to  guide  us,  namely:  that  in  the  hysterical  oon?nlsion, 
e  larynx,  or  headof  the  wind  pipe,  is  not  quite  closed,  as  it  is  inepitepsT, 
and  the  patient  can  breathe  a  little,  though  with  great  diffleultr.  In 
epilepsy  there  is  complete  closure  of  the  larynx,  and  a  total  inabuity  to 
respire,  which  makes  that  fearftil  malady  so  much  more  fatal  in  its  eflSBCts. 
Besides  this,  a  knowledge  of  preTious  hysterical  seizures  will  aid  us  in 
the  diagnosis.  The  insensibility  in  .the  hysterical  fit  is  sometimes  ap- 
(Nirent  only,  and  the  patient  is  not  without  knowledge  of  external 
things. 

But  hysteria  does  not  consist  only  in  fits  of  greater  or  less  sererity,  and 
in  the  Tarious  symptoms  of  nerrous  excitability.  Another  peculiarity  of 
this  disease  is  that  it  eounUrfeiUy  or  assumes  the  form  of,  a  fast  numbwof 
different  diseases.  Thus  there  are  hysterical  diseases  of  the  spine,  hyi* 
terical  asthma,  palsy,  affection  of  the  joints,  retention  of  urine  Ac.,  in 
all  of  which  hysteria  takes  the  form,  and  gifes  rise  to  the  symptoms  of 
the  different  affections ;  and  often  so  dosely,  that  it  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  spurious  disease.  This  most 
extraordinaiT  feature  in  hysteria  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  medical 
practice,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  errors  without  numbor.  Many  a 
patient  has  been  long  treated  for  spinal  disease,  many  have  had  their 
limbs  amputated,  or  their  constitution  seriously  injured  by  energetic  treat- 
ment, when  there  was  no  real  structural  disease,  but  merely  a  series  of 
disordered  nerrous  actions  simulating  one.  Hysterical  epilepsy  is,  as 
we  hare  seen,  one  instance  of  an  affection,  letj  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  true  one.  Hysterical  cough  and  loss  of  Toice  are  frequently  met 
with.  The  cough  has  a  peculiar  croupy,  spasmodic  character,  and  together 
with  the  nerTous  loss  of  Toice  may  be  brought  on  by  very  slight  causeai  ^ 
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•ften  by  mental  agitation.  Painful  and  hurried  breathing,  simolatiog 
asthma,  is  also  frequent.  Irritable  and  painful  states  of  the  breasts,  in 
which  these  glands  are  enlarged  and  indurated,  are  common,  and  are 
generally  found  along  with  amenorrhoea.  The  most  Tiolent  colics,  last- 
ing sometimes  for  days,  are  met  with,  and  enormous  quantities  of 
wind  are  frequently  generated  in  the  intestines,  giving  rise  to  pain,  ex- 
citement, flushing,  and  ftrequently  hysterM^  fits.  Violent  and  cir- 
cumscribed pulsations  of  the  blood-vessels  often  exdte  suspicion  of  organic 
disease  in  them.  Pain  and  tenderness  in  the  spine  is  common,  and  stUI 
more  so  is  a  most  trying  and  wearing  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen, 
which  often  continues  for  years,  and  is  exceedingly  intractable.  This  pain 
is  probably  in  most  cases,  sympathetic  of  an  irritable  or  inflamed  state  of 
the  ovaries  or  womb  ;  just  as  a  pain  in  the  right  shoulder  is  sympathetic 
in  many  cases,  of  disease  of  the  liver.  The  most  intense  and  continued 
headaches  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  They  are  often  so  severe  as 
to  drive  the  patient  nearly  to  distraction.  Apparent  obstructions  in  the 
natural  apertures  of  the  body  frequently  occur,  such  as  difficulty  of  * 
swallowing,  retention  of  urine,  &c.  Stiff  and  rigid  states  of  various  parts 
of  the  body,  such  as  the  neck,  the  arms,  &e.  and  also  paralysis  and 
spurious  affections  of  the  joints  are  frequent.  Affections  m  the  rectum 
and  of  the  urinary  organs  are  often  simulated.  In  short  there  is  scarcely 
an  organ  which  may  not  be  interfered  with,  scarcely  a  disease  which  may 
not  bi  counterfeited  by  hysteria. 
It  is  often  a  very  difficult  task  for  the  medical  man,  and  one  requiring 

fsat  tact,  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  hysterical  diseases, 
great  guide  in  this  matter  is  a  knowledge  of  the  previous  history  of 
the  patient,  and  also  a  something  unreal,  transient,  and  exa^erated, 
in  the  character  of  the  disease  before  him.  The  pains  in  these  affections 
have  not  the  fixed  and  permanent  character  that  they  bear  in  the  true 
diseases,  and  they  shew  more  the  marks  of  a  nervous,  than  a  structural 
origin.  There  are  generally  too  the  signs  of  excitement  and  nervousness 
in  the  bearing  of  the  patient,  and  it  seems  as  if  she  herself  does  not  believe 
in  the  real  nature  of  the  disease,  but  is  rather  anxious  to  deceive  herself 
and  her  attendants  into  this  belief,  and  to  excite  a  romantic  pity ;  or  in 
other  cases  her  fears  and  her  vivid  imagination  seem  to  call  forth  the 
symptoms.  However  it  is  always  a  nice,  and  also  a  most  important 
matter,  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  hysterical  affections,  foi* 
a  mistake  either  way  may  have  very  injurious  results. 

The  hysteria  of  some  approaches  very  near  to  insanity.  The  mind 
becomes  so  perverted,  so  wild,  excitable,  and  violent,  that  their  friends 
become  alarmed,  and  sometimes  wish  to  subject  them  to  confinement. 
But  this  should  never  be  permitted,  as  to  put  such  a  patient  among 
lunatics  would  be  the  very  way  to  complete  the  ruin  of  her  mind. 

If  we  review  the  endless  array  of  symptoms  found  in  .this 'disease,  and 
analyse  them,  we  will  find  that  they  all  arise  from  a  weakened  and 
excitable  state  of  the  nervous  system,  depending  upon  or  connected  with 
a  similar  state  of  the  numerous  and  important  nerves  of  the  sexual 
organs.  As  chlorosis  is  mainly  a  disease  of  the  blood,  so  is  hysteria  of 
the  nerves,  though  symptoms  of  both  are  often  found  together.    The 
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•exufJ  lystem  is  connected  by  the  Bympatbctic  chain  of  n«rTei  wit>.  &II 
the  important  Titcera  in  the  body,  snch  as  tlie  heart,  stomach,  andspinU 
curd,  aliid  irritability  and  enfeeblement  arising  in  it,  is  propagated  to  uM 
these  organs,  and  gires  rise  to  the  endless  rarioty  of  sympathetic  affec- 
tions  mentioned  aM>7e.  A  morbid  sexual  ataU^  both  physical  and  mental, 
lies  at  the  root  of  hysteria.  Girls  menstruating  healtliily,  and  women 
happily  married,  are  seldom  afflicted  with  this  disease;  it  is  tlie  single, 
or  widows,  or  bajrren  women,  or  such  as  are  indifferent  to,  or  dislike 
their  husbands,  (which  last  class,  in  this  country  of  indissoluble  marriage, 
is  unhappily  so  large  a  one)  in  all  of  whom  some  soxual  derangement  of 
mind  or  body  may  be  suspected  to  exist,  who  are  its  victims. 

Hysteria  is  as  much  a  mental,  as  a  bodily  disease,  and  consists  as  much 
in  morbid  and  disordered  emotions,  as  in  disordered  bodily  functions.  The 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  liable  to  be  affected,  are  those  which  are  most 
under  the  influence  of  the  emotioTu,  acting  through  Uio  medium  of  the 
Kpinul  or  rellex  nerrous  system.  Thus  we  all  know  how  much  the  heaa't, 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  breathine,  and  the  natural  orifices  of  the 
body,  such  as  the  throat,  the  anus,  ana  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  are  under 
the  intluonce  of  the  emotions.  Fear  and  rage  make  the  heart  beat  Tic- 
lontly,  make  one  gasp  for  breath,  produce  a  choking  sensation  in  the 
throat,  and  take  awav  the  voice.  Bashfulness  sends  the  blood  rushing  to 
the  face,  and  often,  like  other  kinds  of  fear,  produces  a  looseness  in  the 
bowels,  or  violent  desire  to  make  water.  It  also  disorders  t^  sexual 
feelings,  making  a  man  impotent,  and  a  woman  hysterical.  The  emotions 
have  moreover  a  gpreat  power  over  the  will ;  and  this  explain^  the  palsy 
and  rigid  states  ot  various  parts  of  the  body  in  hysteria,  where  it  is  the 
will,  which  is  powerless,  not  the  muscles.  The  emotions  exercise  also  a 
great  control  over  the  organs  of  secretion  ;  hence  tho  flow  of  limpid  urine 
which  follows  the  hysterical  fit,  and  the  immense  secretion  of  air  in  the 
bowels.  The  convulsive  affections,  so  often  found,  whether  of  a  graver  or 
milder  character,  depend  on  the  irritability  of  the  spinal  cord,  oxcitod  by 
tho  irritability  of  the  emotions,  or  the  organic  nerves,  especially  those  of  the 
so2(ual  Hystem.  According  to  the  principle  that  all  disease  is  a  restora- 
tive effort  of  nature,  the  hts  seem  intended  to  restore  the  balance  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  patients  often  say  that  thoy  feel  better  and  calmtr 
after  them. 

A  singular  feature  in  hysteria  is  its  imitative  character,  seen,  not  only 
in  its  simulating  so  many  diseases,  but  also  in  its  great  infectiousness. 
It  has  been  often  observed  by  hospital  physicians,  that  when  a  hysterical 
girl  is  admitted  into  a  ward,  the  disease  frequently  spreads  throughout 
tne  whole  band,  and  all  the  patients  begin  to  present  hysterical  symp- 
toms. This  arises  from  the  great  impressibility  of  the  female  character. 
Woman  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of  acting  from  example,  and  is  very 
much  under  the  control  of  sympathy.  Her  will  is  not  nearly  so  strong 
nor  so  firm  as  that  of  man  in  general,  and  the  emotions  and  feeling! 
have  a  greater  sway  over  her  mind  than  his.  Probably  this  arises  partly 
from  the  natural  difference  between  them,  bnt  it  certainly  in  great  ,Mrt 
depends  on  her  imperfect  education,  (in  which  those  subjects  which  derdope 
tho  reasoning  powersi  and  those  actioni  and  endeavours  which  fortify  the 
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will,  are  so  mncli  neglected,)  and  on  the  dependent  state  in  wliich  she  ftvM ; 

which  causes  weaken  her  will  and  self-control,  surrender  her  to  nncaa- 
troUable  emotions,  and  make  her  so  subject  to  external  influences.  We 
have  a  curious  parallel  to  these  hjrsterical  sympathies,  in  the  effbcti  of 
electro-biology,  as  it  is  called.  Women  are  much  more  generally  mcs- 
merisable  Uuai  men ;  and  the  rigid  state  of  the  muscles,  the  impotenoe 
<of  will,  &c.,  produced  in  these  experiments  by  strong  external  impressions, 
are  closely  analogous  to  the  hysterical  phenomena;  and  it  is  probable 
that  mesmerism  might  have  beneficial  results,  as  a  remedy  in  these 
a£foctions. 

The  causes  which  pare  the  way  for  the  developement  of  hysteria,  are 
in  many  respects  siinilar  to  those  of  chlorosis,  except  that  they  are  more 
espeoiiJly  those  which  act  upon  the  mind  and  the  nervous  system,  instead 
of  such  as  interfere  chiefly  with  nutrition  and  the  elaboration  of  the  blood. 
Such  are  faulty  physical  and  moral  education,  which  leave  the  nerves  and 
■the  mind  weak  and  prone  to  disorder.  But  the  peculiar  causes  which 
ffive  rise  to  the  disease,  are  those  which  excite  without  gratifying  the  sexual 
reelings,  thus  rendering  these  feelings  and  the  sexual  nerves  morbid  and 
irritable.  This,  in  by  far  the  most  cases,  is  the  cause  of  hysteria.  A 
young  Indian  officer  once  told  me,  that  hysteria  is  almost  unknown 
among  the  Hindoo  women  ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  religious 
feeling  among  that  people,  to  procure  a  husband  for  a  girl,  as  soon  as 
menstruation  first  begins.  They  think  it  a  sin  that  a  single  potential 
«hild  should  be  lost,  in  this  country  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  probably 
no  disease  so  widely,  so  universally  spread.  It  is  most  common  among 
4he  upper  classes,  among  whom  the  sexual  feelings  are  much  more  promi- 
nently developed,  from  the  want  of  a  necessary  employment  to  occupy 
the  mind,  as  well  as  from  the  various  causes — such  as  novel  reading, 
poetry,  romance,  dancing,  theatricals,  and  so  many  other  excitements, 
which  elevate  to  the  highest  pitch  the  sexual  desires,  and  paint  the  de- 
lights of  love  in  the  most  glowing  colors.  But  it  is  found  in  all  classes, 
from  the  palace  to  the  hovel ;  and  in  all  classes  we  know,  that  the  great 
majority  of  women  pass  a  large  part,  and  immense  numbers  the  whole  of 
their  lives,  without  any  gratification  of  the  sexual  feelings,  or  satisfaction 
•of  that  yearning  wish  to  love  and  to  be  beloved,  which  is  the  divinest  and 
Btronflrest  instinct  in  the  breast  of  young  people. 

^  Let  the  reader  consider  these  facts ;  let  him  think  of  who  are  the 
victims  of  the  disease — the  single,  widows,  or  women  unhappily  mar- 
ried ;  let  him  analyse  the  pecular  mental  and  physical  phenomena  of 
hysteria,  and  let  him  consider  the  powerful  disturbing  influence,  which 
the  systematic  denial  and  disappointment  of  the  strongest  of  our  natural 
desires  must  have  upon  a  delicate  and  susceptible  girl ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  this  is  the  main  cause  of  the  disease. 
The  natural  emotions  are  checked  and  thrown  back  upon  themselves, 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  they  should  become  disordered ;  and  their  dis- 
<>rder  gradually  implicates  the  whole  nervous  system.  The  stream  of  feel- 
ing, instead  of  being  allowed  to  flow  onwards  in  its  natural  channel  in  the 
eve  of  day,  gladdening  and  fertilising  all  around,  is  pent  up  in  the  gloomy 
iooret  caverns  of  the  mind,  to  cause  there  a  deluge  and  a  desolation. 
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That  which  tfaoald  have  been  the  young  girl'i  pride  and  delight,  becomei 
her  ihame  and  her  torture ;  ihe  must  conceal,  the  unhappy  one !  and 
■tudiontly  reprets  her  eager  and  beautiful  emotionB,  and  can  we  wonder 
that  bewuderment,  timimty,  and  impotence  reiult  ?  Nature  cannot  bear 
this  constant  state  of  slarery ;  and  erer  and  anon  she  shows  in  the  hyste- 
rical  oonvulsions,  in  the  wild  tumultuous  hysterical  emotions,  or  in  the 
delirious  excitement  of  nymphomania  (love-madness,)  that  she  will  not 
be  repressed. ,  The  passions  of  youth  are  a  Tolcanic  fire,  which  in  the  end 
will  burst  through  ail  obstacles. 

Is  it  the  pai'C  of  a  wise  and  feeling  man  to  refuse  to  see  these  facts  ? 
Whatever  we  may  be  able  to  do,  to  cure  or  to  prevent  these  enormont 
evils,  their  main  cause  is  undeniable.  Men  refuse  to  look  at  the  melan- 
dudy  results  of  sexual  abstinence,  and  rather  blame  the  patient  for 
indiUging  in  sexual  feelings  which  cannot  be  gratified.  It  may  not  be 
that  their  peculiar  idolisra  virtue  should  be  attended  by  so  much  misery : 
the  fault  cannot  surely  be  in  it,  but  must  be  in  our  own  original  sin  and 
perverse  nature.  Thus,  according  to  the  inveterate  error  of  the  christian 
moralist,  they  lay  the  blame  on  nature,  the  all-perfect ;  and  hopelessly 
mourn  over  the  evil  nature  of  man,  instead  of  trying  to  remedy  their  own 
erroneous  system. 

Hysteria  is  very  frequently  associated  with  diseases  of  menstruation, 
fluch  as  amenorrhoea,  dysmenorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  or  chlorosis.  It  is 
rather  with  these,  than  with  the  marked  inflammatory  affections,  such  aa 
ulcers  of  the  womb,  inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  &c.,  that  convulsive 
hysteria  is  found ;  although  the  peculiar  sexual  bashfalness  and  nervous 
irritability  are  common  to  all  sexual  diseases ;  arisingi  as  has  been  already 
explained,  from  the  morbid  delicacy  on  these  subjects.  However  it  would 
seem,  that  where  there  is  a  real  serious  structural  disease,  the  hysterical 
emotions  are,  as  it  were,  calmed  by  it,  and  tue  imagination  bound  down, 
by  the  real  physical  suffering.  Many  young  women  thus  say,  that  they 
would  rather  have  some  reaiphysical  ailment,  than  the  exceedingly  un- 
pleasanc,  vague  feelings  of  nervous  weakness,  uselessness,  and  discontent,, 
which  make  them  miserable  without  an  assignable  cause ;  but  which, 
in  reality  arise  from  the  want  of  definite  occupation  and  of  sexual  love, 
the  two  great  wants  in  woman's  life.  Belations  say  of  a  young  girl,  who> 
shows  signs  of  discontent  and  nnhappiness,  **why  is  she  unhappy?  surely 
she  has  everything  to  make  her  satisfied,  all  her  wishes  and  wants  are 
supplied ;"  but  they  do  not  see,  tliat  by  far  the  most  essential  of  all  wants 
at  that  age  is  not  supplied,  without  which  every  luxury,  every  tenderness 
of  friends  or  relatives,  are  to  the  ardent  young  girl  quite  insufficient  for 
her  happiness ;  namely  sexual  love,  and  also  the  power  of  working  for 
herself  at  something,  which  her  mind  tells  her  is  worthy  of  her  energies. 

The  trtatmtnt  of  hysteria  is,  as  may  be  expected,  often  very  difficult. 
The  means  usually  applied  are — as  is  readily  understood,  when  we  refiect 
on  the  general  cause  of  the  disease,  and  its  nature,  which  is  often  more 
mental  than  bodily — ^totally  irrational,  and  unsuited  to  produce  a  radi- 
cal cure.  Dr.  Ashwell  acknowledges  this ;  he  says  that  *^  few  physicians 
desire  the  treatment  of  hysteria ;  for  the  symptoms  are  so  variable,  one 
springing  up  after  another,  that  different  remedies  are  successively  tried 
and  abandoned,  till  both  the  doctor  and  patient  are  worn  out,  and  the 
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disease  is  suffered  to  take  its  eonne."  In  reality.  Love  is  the  only  phy- 
sician, who  can  core  his  peculiar  cKseases ;  and  it  is  vain  for  a  mcdieod 
man  to  expect  to  supply  his  place,  llie  passions,  which  haye  heen  re- 
pressed and  thrown  into  disorder,  nrast  be  gratified,  and  the  proper 
nealthy  stimoios  given  to  the  sexual  organs,  so  as  to  restore  their  ner- 
T0U5  balance,  before  we  can  hare  any  rational  expectation  of  a  cure. 
The  mind  will  thus  become  contented  and  happy,  the  tumultuous  emotions 
be  calmed  and  restored  to  health,  and  the  sexual  organs  will  regain  their 
ncrmal  state.  Dr.  Ashwell  says,  that  marriage  frequently  cures  h3^teria, 
but  hysterica)  women  often  make  bad  nurses,  haTing  scanty  and  innutri- 
tions milk.  A  happy  sexual  intimacy  is  the  srana  remedy  in  hysteria ; 
but  besides  this,  Tarious  accessory  means  would  often  be  necessary. 

In  a  hysterical  fit,  the  usual  treatment  is,  to  lay  the  patient  down, 
loosen  the  dress,  and  dash  cold  water  orer  the  head  and  neck.  The 
Tarious  affections  of  the  head  and  chest,  stomach,  bowels,  &c.,  should  be 
met  as  they  occur  by  appropriate  means,  chiefly  by  remedies  of  a  soothing 
and  anti-spasmodic  nature.  In  all  cases  of  hysteria  we  should  discover 
whether  there  be  any  co-existing  genital  disease,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
move it :  for  hysteria,  if  depending  on  such  an  affection,  is  never  cured 
without  its  prior  removal. 

But  the  main  object  of  treatment  in  all  hysterical  cases,  should  be  to 
go  to  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  remove  the  morbid  state  of  the  sexual 
system  and  feelings,  which  causes  the  general  nervous  irritability.  It  is 
in  vain  that  we'treat  symptom  after  symptom,  headache,  colic,  fits ;  or 
mental  irritability,  vehemence,  or  caprice.  We  may  overcome  one  enemy 
after  another,  we  may  load  the  patient  whether  with  blame  or  com- 
passion, but  we  cannot  cheat  nature ;  and  until  the  required  remedy 
is  applied,  the  radical  sexual  disorder  in  mind  and  body  will  continue^ 
and  only  become  aggravated  by  continuance. 

It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  see  the  usual  treatment  of  a  hysterical  giri. 
Friends  and  relations  either  laugh  at,  or  dislike  her ;  for  irritability, 
peevishness,  and  often  violent  temper  are  a  part  of  the  ^sease ;  and  that 
effeminate  amiability  which  is  so  highly  lauded  in  the  female  character, 
at  the  expense  of  the  far  higher  virtues  of  force  and  independent  energy, 
is  sadly  defaced  by  stem  nature,  whose  destructive  tendencies  wiH  not  be 
silenced  in  either  sex.  Such  imkind  and  mistaken  treatment  often 
aggravates  the  disease,  and  pushes  it  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  or  fre- 
quently into  complete  insanity :  for  hysteria  often  ends  in  this,  where  the 
mind  is  naturally  weak.  The  medical  man  must  gaierally  content  him- 
self with  treating  symptoms,  and  directs  his  attention  chiefly  to  bradng 
the  general  health,  and  at  most  palliating  the  afiisction. 

Few  medical  men  pay  much  attention  to  the  mind,  but  consider 
chiefly  the  bodily  state ;  and  in  a  disease  Kke  hysteria  they  are  quite  at 
fault,  and  find  their  agents  powerless.  For  it  is  neeessary,  in  order  to 
remove  disease,  that  we  should  make  an  individual  fu^pt/  or  contented 
( in  other  words,  healthy )  in  mind  as  well  as  healthy  in  body ;  and  un- 
less we  attend  to  this  in  hysteria,  which  is  as  much  a  mental  as  a  bodily 
disease,  we  cannot  expect  success.  To  produce  a  happy  and  contented 
mind,  we  must  give  the  patient    that  which  her  nature  demands. 
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Leciurms^  and  eontonpt  will  not  bully  the  disease,  kindnesw  and  pity 
will  not  perraade  it ;  yoath  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  but  its  own  beautlfid 
isstinets,  wliich  fbreTer  point  out  to  it  the  path  of  truth ;  and  none  of 
these  means  will  prodooe  a  quiet  and  &  happy  mind,  which  is  essential 
to  the  patient^!  recoTory.  The  only  one  who  can  cure  a  hysterical  young 
woman,  is  a  young  man  whom  she  lores,  and  with  whom  she  may 
gratify  her  natural  feelings,  and  have  a  free  and  happy  outlet  for  the 
emotions  which  hare  been  so  long  disordering  her. 

Along  with  this  essential  for  the  cure,  other  means  of  bracing  the  general 
health  and  restoring  the  mental  balance  should  be  taken.  Change  of  scene 
isespeeiaily  adrisable,  and  removal  from  home  influences,  which  are  so  often 
prejudicial  in  lueh  eases.  Trarelling  is  an  excellent  auxiliary,  especially  a 
pedestrian  tour,irtudi  women  so  seldom  have  the  power  of  indulging  in ; 
not  beeaase  they  eould  not  undertake  it,  but  because  it  is  thought  indeco- 
rous in  wraneD.  There  are  few  things  more  salutary  or  delightful  than  a 
walldBg  tour,  whether  in  pleasant  society  or  alone.'  It  is  much  more 
strengmaiing  than  a  driving  one,  and  a  most  powerful  means  of  invigora- 
ting  the  frame.  I  have  frequently  heard  ladies  express  a  great  desire 
that  they  had  the  freedom  that  men  have,  in  travelling  about,  and 
especially  m  making  walking  tours,  which  are  becoming  so  common 
amoi^  oar  seoc  B«t  a  gud  4s  never  allowed  to  go  about  alone,  like  a 
yoong  man ;  she  is  subjected  to  a  constant  espionage,  from  which  not  one 
of  her  actions  or  motions  can  esci^ ;  and  so  she  is  frequently  forced  to 
do  tlungs,  exedlent  in  themselves,  in  an  underhand  manner,  to  the  des- 
tmctioQ  of  her  sense  of  dignity  and  rectitude.  It  is  to  guard  the  great 
female  virtue  of  chastity,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  all  these  in- 
toleroUe  restrictions  and  espionage,  are  placed  upon  the  movements  of 
woman ;  and  as  long  as  the  present  ideas  regarding  this  so-called  virtue 
remain,  it  is  impossible  for  woman  to  obtein  greater  freedom.  The 
difiSBreneehithe  privileges  of  man  and  woman,  depends  essentially  on 
tlie  diffisranoB  of  their  iexual  privileges ;  and  until  this  question  is  at* 
tended  to,  the  varioas  efforts  which  are  bemg  made  at  present  to  give 
greater  freeAsm  and  a  wider  sfdiere  to  woman,  can  have  but  a  very  Imi- 
ted  suoeess. 

Every  yonag  mmd,  whether  in  man  or  woman,  bums  for  romance,  love, 
and  adventure ;  these  are  the  great  natural  stimuli  to  the  health  and 
▼irtne  of  youth,  the  pole-stars  which  cheer  us  on,  and  shed  a  glory  on  our 
every-day^woriung-life.  At  home  among  her  relations  the  young  hyste- 
jicaX  gnl  has  in  many  eases  a  constant  feeling  of  degradation ;  the 
emotions  whidi  she  instinctively  feels  are  the  most  ennoblmg  and  exalt- 
ing for  her,  are  coldly  looked  upon  or  laughed  at ;  her  romantic  longingii 
are  sneered  down,  and  the  main  springs  of  her  virtue  trodden  in  the  dust. 
Familiarity,  in  the  home  eirde,  for  too  often  breeds  contempt ;  and  it  is 
very  frequently  a  love  affiur,  that  first  shows  a  girl  what  slw  can  be,  and 
etevates  her  into  another  sphere  of  sdf-respeet.  In  countries  soeh  as 
Scotland,  where  spiritual  puritanism  reigns  triumphant,  romance  and 
love  have  no  quarter  shown  to  them,  and  all  the  ardent  sexual  aniralioiis 
meet  with  double  discouragemoit.  Kindness  and  reverence  sboold  be 
used  towards  the  hysterical,  instead  of  the  contemptous  way  in  whieh  thay 
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are  usually  treated,  so  as  to  increase  their  self-respect  and  self-controL 
A  great  part  of  the  disease  consists  in  a  sense  of  weakness,  and  want  of 
self-confidence.  How  can  a  girl  have  confidence  in  herself,  if  all  around 
laugh  at  her,  and  treat  her  feelings  as  unreal  ?  It  must  never  be  thought, 
that  hysteria  is  an  unreal  disease.  It  is  a  weakened  state  of  the  nerrous 
system,  physical  and  mental,  and  the  physical  weakness  and  irritability 
are  just  as  marked  as  the  mental.  It  is  easy  to  laugh,  but  it  is  rather  the 
part  of  the  wise  and  feeling  heart  to  reyerence  and  to  cure. 

One  great  reason  of  the  simulation  of  rarious  diseases,  and  also  of  the 
yague  and  unreal  nature  of  many  of  the  sufiferings  of  which  the  hysteri- 
cal complain,  is  that  they  are  forbidden  to  disclose  the  real  cause  of 
their  sufferings,  or  of  their  unhappiness.  In  every  sexual  disease  both  in 
man  and  woman,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  the  miserable  necessity  for 
concealment  makes  the  patient  invent  other  subjects  of  complaint ;  and 
thus  sexual  patients  are  almost  always  accused  of  hypochondria,  and 
falsification  or  exaggeration  of  symptoms.  When  a  man  or  a  woman 
suffers,  whether  in  mind  or  body,  they  must  give  some  reason  for  it,  and 
if  they  are  forbidden  by  our  unnatural  ideas  ofpropriety  to  speak  freely 
of  the  real  cause,  they  are  forced  into  deceit ;  and  this  is  one  cause  which 
greatly  heightens  the  miseries  of  all  these  diseases,  and  is  the  source  of 
great  dmadation  to  the  sufferer.  No  diseases  cause  such  a  feeline  of 
insufferable  degradation  as  the  sexual  ones  ;  and  in  a  minor  degree  those 
of  the  excretory  organs.  Not  to  believe  in  an  individual  is  one  of  the 
greatest  injuries  we  can  do  him,  and  is  as  philosophically  false  as  it  isunfieel- 
ing.  It  has  been  truly  and  beautifully  said  *^  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self;"  but  the  precept  *'  Believe  in  thy  neighbour  as  Uiyself "  is  not  less 
true,  and  still  more  needed  among  us.  Every  man  believes  in  himself,  and 
knows  that  his  nature  is  true  at  bottom  ;  that  his  joys  and  his  sorrows 
are  real,  although  his  external  character  may  be  at  variance  with  tbo 
inner  man.  But  it  is  the  part  of  the  moralist  and  the  physician  to 
endeavour  to  see  into  this  inner  man,  which  is  always  real,  and  seek  to 
make  the  exterior  correspond  with  it.  It  is  only  when  the  inner  man 
is  in  harmony  with  the  outer,  and  when  a  person  tlius  lives  a  true  life, 
that  there  can  be  satisfactory  happiness.  Nature  always  strives  to  be 
true,  and  to  have  a  true  expression ;  although  in  our  complex  and  imper- 
fect society  her  purpose  is  so  often  defeated. 

If  a  ^nital  disease  co-exist  with  hysteria,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cure 
it,  but  m  many  of  the  functional  genital  diseases  by  far  the  most  effec- 
tual cure  is  sexual  intercourse ;  and  medicinal  remedies  will  be  needed 
chiefly  in  the  inflammatory  diseases,  and  in  cases  where  sexual  intercourse 
and  child-bearing  prove  insufficient.  It  is  important  to  remark,  that 
sexual  intercourse  may  frequently  fail  thoroughly  to  cure  a  sexual  disease 
in  woman,  while  child-bearing,  lactation,  and  the  thoroughly  new  world 
of  physical  and  moral  emotions  which  is  thus  opened  up  to  her,  and  which 
is  necessary  in  that  sex  to  complete  the  chain  of  the  sexual  functions,  may 
succeed.  The  immense  impulse  that  is  often  given  to  the  health  of 
woman  by  child-bearing ;  the  change  which  it  produces,  dispelling  mor- 
bid states  of  body  and  mind,  and  giving  a  renewed  freshness  and  vigour  to 
both,  in  those  cases  where  it  proceeds  naturally  and  happily,  is  well 
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known.  If  it  be  not  possible  to  procure  for  hysterical  women  these  gre  i^^ 
remedies,  let  us  not  flatter  ourseiTes  that  the  disease  will  yield  through- 
out  our  sooiety  to  any  other  means.  If  we  must  still  adhere  to  the  old 
roatine*  to  valerian  and  musk,  auafoetida  and  opium :  to  lecturing,  per- 
soading  or  upbraiding ;  the  cure  of  hysterical  disease  is  a  physicnil  ani 
moral  impossibility. 

Ai  to  the  still  more  important  question  of  the  preverUum  of  this  wide-* 
spread  malady,  the  same  remedy  which  will  cure,  will  also  prefent,  like- 
all  the  natural  remedies.  The  only  possible  mode  of  prerenting  hysteria^ 
is  by  fortifying  the  general  system  by  the  appropiate  exercise  of  all  the 
bodily  and  mental  powers  from  childhood  upwards ;  and  more  especially 
by  proYiding  for  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  sexual  organs  and  emotions, 
as  soon  as  nature  requires  this.  If  we  could  possibly  attain  this  so  desi- 
rable aim  throughout  society,  hysteria  woula  almost  disappear,  instead 
of  being  as  at  present,  probably  the  most  widely  spread  at  all  diseases, 
and  therefore  creatinff  an  enormous  mass  of  misery.  It  is  the  most 
widely  spread  of  all  cUseases,  simply  because,  of  all  the  human  organs,  the 
female  genital  organs  and  sexual  feelings  are  placed  at  present  in  th& 
most  unhealthy  circumstances.  # 

Woman's  peculiar  torments  begin  at  puberty,  and  from  that  time,  io 
innumerable  cases,  till  her  marriage,  she  is  the  constant  prey  of  anxiety. 
IJngratified  desires  distract  her,  endless  temptations  and  exdtements^ 
surround  her,  marriage  is  for  her  so  critical  a  step,  and  yet  she  has  not 
the  power  of  selection.  The  fatal  question,  shall  she  be  married  at  all? 
graaually  dawns  upon  her,  and  the  clouds  and  whirlwinds  of  anxious  and 
conflicting  passions  darken  her  sky.  If  these  be  not  natural  and  real 
sufferings,  and  if  we  are  not  to  recognise  and  do  all  we  can  to  remedy  this 
fearful  state  of  matters,  let  us  close  at  once  the  book  of  human  knowledge, 
and  giTO  up  the  farce  of  rhilosophy  and  philanthrophy.  It  is  our  part  to 
investigate  diligently  ana  recognise  all  truths ;  nor  to  bend  what  we  see 
to  a  preconceived  theory,  but  rather  to  form  if  possible,  a  theory  based 
upon  all  the  natural  truths.  If  we  do  thus  in  the  case  before  us,  we  will 
see,  that  unless  we  can  remove  the  main  cause  of  hysteria,  namely,  in- 
sufficient sexual  gratifications,  it  is  totally  impossible  to  prevent  that 
disease.  Let  us  look  this  truth  steadily  in  the  face,  whatever  difficnltiet 
it  occasions  us. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  two  of  the  most  important  female  diseases,  which 
are  dependent,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  mainly  on  sexual  abstinence. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  diseases  of  menstruation,  many  of  whidi  have 
the  same  cause,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  sexual  excess. 
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A  YEBT  meagre  account  !s  given  in  medical  works  of  the  frequency 
or  the  effects  of  venereal  excesses  in  the  female.  Venereal  excesses 
are  not,  in  this  country,  nearly  so  [prevalent  a  cause  of  disease  in 
woman  as  venereal  abstinence  ;  and  in  this  we  see  the  great  error  of 
those,  who  are  constantly  declaiming  on  the  evils  of  the  former,  while 
they  never  allude  to  the  latter.  In  the  pulpit,  and  among  Christian 
moralists  generally,  we  have  fearful  pictures  given  of  the  evils  of  sex- 
ual excess ;  but  in  reality  they  are  very  rarely  seen,  compared  with 
those  of  abstinence.  Men  war  with  shadows,  and  neglect  the  dread- 
ful realities  under  their  eyes.  Chastity  or  sexual  abstinence  causes 
more  real  disease  and  misery  in  one  year,  I  believe,  in  this  country, 
than  sexual  excesses  in  a  century.  We  must  not  include  venereal 
disease  among  the  evils  of  excess,  as  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it 
depends  always  on  infection,  not  on  over-use  of  the  sexual  organs. 

However  there  is  no  doubt  that  sexual  excess  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing, and  that  in  many  cases  it  does  produce,  serious  evils.  Over 
stimulus  of  the  sexual  system  will  cause  disease  and  exhaustion  ;  and 
this  not  unfrequently  results  in  newly-married  women.  Hysterical 
and  chlorotic  symptoms  may  be  induced  in  this  way  by  debility,  and 
various  organs  may  suffer  in  their  functions.  This. is  especially  seen, 
when  a  weak  and  delicate  girl  marries  a  powerful  man.  Menorrha- 
^a  is  apt  to  be  induced  from  over  stimulation  of  the  ovaries,  together 
with  exhaustion  and  sexual  apathy.  In  such  cases  the  constitution 
should  be  allowed  to  regain  its  strength  by  separation  of  the  parties 
for  a  time,  and  greater  moderation  must  be  used  afterwards.  I  have 
seen  several  cases,  both  in  men  and  women,  where  sexual  excesses 
after  marriage  were  the  cause  of  great  enfeeblement ;  and  there  is  in 
these  cases  lar  too  much  delicacy  in  the  medical  man  about  telling  the 
parties  of  their  error.  Why  should  such  scruples  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  most  important  of  all  considerations — the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  individuals  ? 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  we  should  view  the  question  of 

*  excess.     A  moderate  amount  of  sexual  indulgence  braces  and 

i/es  body  and  mind,  and  lieiglitons  Uvi  V\tVuc;  o^  ^^^cl^  •  but  to  be 
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always  thinking  on  amatory  subjects,  or  constantly  indulging  in  vene- 
real pleasures,  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  both  man  and  woman,  even 
though  it  do  not  produce  tangible  bodily  disease.  The  mind  becomes 
effeminate,  and  the  nerves  lose  their  tone ;  the  power  of  thought  be- 
comes impaired,  cloyed  as  it  were  by  sweetness.  Nature  never  meant 
that  we  should  be  absorbed  in  one  set  of  feelings,  nor  steeped  in  sex- 
ual indulgences,  as  some  of  the  southern  nations  are.  The  great 
object  of  our  aims  should  bo  to  cultivate  all  the  different  faculties  wo 
possess,  and  so  to  vary  and  perpetuate  our  enjoyments.  Self-denial, 
although  so  much  abused  in  this  country,  especially  in  sexual  mat- 
ters, is  often  a  most  valuable  quality.  Bat  the  very  way  to  ensure 
the  rank  and  morbid  growth  of  the  sexual  passions,  is  to  deny  them 
any  gratification.  By  so  doing,  let  ua  not  suppose  that  we  become 
their  masters ;  rather  we  become  their  slaves,  and  they  tyrannise  over 
our  thoughts,  and  absorb  us  completely.  There  are  no  people  who 
think  so  habitually  ou  sexual  matters,  as  those  in  whom  love  has  been 
most  repressed;  the  youth  raffering  lh)m  seminai  weakness,  the 
hysterical  girl,  the  single  woman,  or  the  priest.  Married  people  soon 
become  accustomed  to  the  pleasures  of  love,  and  learn  to  divide  their 
thoughtfl  and  affections  among  the  many  objects  around  them;  but  to 
the  young  single  woman  love  id  all  in  all.  This  is  in  one  way  a  true 
sexual  excess,  and  shows  the  folly  of  imagining  that  we  can  defeat  the 
purposes  of  nature,  Amox^g  many  of  oar  poets  and  young  female 
authoresses  we  can  see  the  effects  of  Ibis  effeminating  one-sidedness ; 
they  can  write  and  talk  of  nothing  bat  love,  and  if  we  analyse  their 
works,  we  will  find  how  much  this  absorption  in  one  set  of  feelings 
interferes  with  their  general  developement  and  happiness.  They  can- 
not escape  from  the  passion,  because  they  have  either  been  sexually 
unfortunate  themselves^  or  because  their  sympathising  eyes  see  so 
much  sexual  misery  around  them,  that  thc^  can  think  of  little  else. 


DISEASES    OF  MENSTRUATION. 


This  function  which  has  been  aptij  called  '^  the  sign  and  the  guar- 
dian of  the  female  health,"  is  so  very  frequently  disordered  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  that  its  perfect  health  is  the  exception,  instead  of  the 
rule,  in  our  society.  Dr.  Tilt  informs  us,  that  in  a  large  number  of 
apparently  healthy  women  taken  indiscriminately,  it  was  found  on 
enquiry,  that  only  in  one-fourth  of  them,  was  menstruation  perfectly 
free  from  morbid  symptoms.  In  the  others  it  was  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  more  or  less  disturbance,  pain,  or  uneasiness.  Dr.  Ashwell 
moreover,  says  of  the  ovaries,  the  organs  which  preside  over  the  men- 
strual function,  **  No  organs  of  the  body  seem  to  be  so  prone  to  disease 
as  the  ovaries,  for  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  seldom  found  them  after 
death  perfectly  healthy."  A  fellow  student  once  told  me,  that  he  was 
informed  by  a  female  friend,  that  among  the  young  ladies  of  her 
acquaintance,  there  was  scarcely  one  in  whom  menstruation  con- 
tinued healthy  for  many  years,  if  they  remained  single.  It  was  often 
healthy  at  first,  but  about  the  twentieth  year  or  so,  it  gradually  be- 
came painful,  and  more  or  less  disordered. 

These  facts  are  exceedingly  significant,  and  prove  to  demonstration, 
how  very  unhealthy  must  be  the  hygienic  conditions,  that  surround 
the  female  sexual  organs.  Disordered  menstruation,  attended  by  more 
or  less  pain,  is  so  common,  that  women  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  and 
inevitable  evil,  and  unless  it  be  severe,  pay  little  heed  to  it.  But  this 
is  a  very  false  and  a  very  dangerous  opinion.  That  menstruation  was 
intended  by  nature  to  be  quite  free  from  pain  and  uneasiness  is  proved 
as  well  by  our  experience  of  the  painless  elimination  of  all  the  other 
secretions,  when  perfectly  healthy,  as  by  the  complete  absence  of 
pain  in  many  women,  and  in  those  who  are  otherwise  in  the  most 
robust  health.  Why  too  are  the  ovaries  so  very  frequently  found 
diseased  ?  Even  though  the  pain  might  possibly  be  deemed  natural, 
this  cannot  be.  It  must  be  concluded,  that  menstruation  cannot  be 
called  typically  healthy,  where  there  is  any  pain  or  uneasiness 
attending  it,  although,  in  the  present  low  standard  of  female  health, 
lerable  disorder  may  pass  current ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
itrual    disease  is  often   induced,  by  disregarding  the 
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common  ana  slighter  symptoms  at  its  oommencement.  The  perfect 
condition  of  menstruation,  which  should  be  to  woman  so  yerj  yaln- 
able  a  criterion  of  health,  is  at  present  of  little  comparatiye  um«  if 
its  warnings  are  so  little  heeded. 

Child-birth,  moreover,  (which  consists  like  menstmation  in  the  dls* 
charge  of  an  cgg^  and  differs  only  in  the  fact  that  this  egg  has  been 
fecundated,  and  has  arrived  at  maturity)  is  a  much  more  painfUl  pro- 
cess in  civilized  woman  than  in  the  savage,  and  in  some  women  than 
in  others.  This,  which  is  also  a  sign  of  degederation  from  the  natural 
standard  of  health,  is  probably  owing  partly  to  the  feeble  develope- 
roent  of  woman,  and  partly  to  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  brain  in 
civilized  man. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  disorders  of  menstruation,  which  are  io  Im* 
portant  as  to  become  serious  diseases. 
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This  signifies  an  absence  of  menstruation,  and  is  a  very  commoo 
disease.  It  is  classified  under  two  kinds,  the  amenorrhoea  of  sup- 
pression, and  of  retention.  By  retention  is  meant  that  the  catamenia 
have  never  appeared ;  by  suppression  that  they  have  been  stopped, 
after  continuing  for  a  time. 

Retention  of  the  menses  may  arise  either  from  a  congenital  defect 
of  the  sexual  organs,  or  from  a  want  of  power  in  the  constitution  to 
establish  puberty,  or  to  set  agoing  the  menstrual  functions.  Congen- 
ital deficiency  is  very  rare,  although  of  all  the  organs  in  the  body  none 
are  so  frequently  subject  to  malformations  as  the  sexual  organs,  both 
in  man  and  woman ;  nature  seeming  to  find  the  perfect  developement 
of  these  organs  her  most  dif&cnlt  task.  There  are  some  women  in 
whom  the  ovaries,  others  in  whom  the  womb,  are  naturally  wanting 
or  imperfectly  developed,  and  in  such  cases  of  course  no  menstruation 
can  take  place.  In  these  cases  the  sexual  desires  are  absent,  and  the 
appearance,  tone  of  voice,  &c„  may  have  somewhat  of  a  masculine 
character.  However,  according  to  Dr.  Ashwell,  who  has  seen  a  few 
such  cases,  the  health  is  generally  delicate,  and  the  mind  irritable. 
Of  course  there  is  no  remedy  in  these  cases,  and  all  that  can  be  done 
by  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  sexually  imperfect,  just 
as  others  are  born  deaf,  dumb,  or  blind,  is  to  console  themselves  wit> 
the  reflection  that  there  ai^  many  other  blessings  in  the  world  besides 
those  of  sex ;  which  indeed  prove  at  present  too  often  a  curse  instead  of 
a  blessing.  There  is  one  mode  too,  in  which  any  natural  defect  like 
this,  might  be  put  to  advantage,  and  used  for  the  service  of  mankind. 
Every  one  who  is  born  defective,  stands  in  an  exceptional  position,  the 
sexually  neuter  among  the  rest ;  and  has  experiences  and  perhaps 
opportunities  of  insight  into  nature,  that  others  cannot  have.  All  evil 
in  one  aspect  may  be  viewed  as  good ;  and  it  is  well  known  in  patho- 
logy, that  disease  reveals  to  us  important  truths  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  health,  which  we  could  not  have  learned  in  any  other  way ; 
and  in  like  manner  all  monstrosities  and  congenital  deficiencies  are 
now  recognised  by  physiologists,  as  among  the  most  vaiuabie  of  all 
revelations  of  the  operations  of  nature.    Some  of  us  in  this  life  inherit 
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ticalth  and  happiness,  others  disease  and  misery ;  but  all  are,  in  one 
point  of  Tiew,  equally  valnable  and  important  in  the  scheme  of  nature. 

Ketention  of  the  menses  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  coses,  owing  to 
delicacy  of  frame  or  other  causes,  which  retard  the  deyelopement  of 
puberty  or  the  sexual  functions ;  and  we  should  bo  very  slow  to  sus- 
pect any  congenital  deficiency,  unless  it  be  quite  apparent,  even  in 
cases  where  the  menses  are  delayed  for  years  beyond  their  usual  time 
of  appearance.  We  have  seen  that  retention  often  oocurs  in  chlorosis, 
and  that  the  firame  is  here  unable  to  devclope  perfectly  the  sexual 
organs  or  to  set  up  menstruation.  The  feebleness  of  the  system  causes 
the  sexual  arrest ;  and  this  reacts  on  the  general  health,  and  produces 
the  x>eculiar  chlorotic  cachexy.  This  kind  of  retention  is  found  chiefly 
among  delicate  girls  in  towns,  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations,  or 
confined  in  unhealthy  rooms  or  factories.  But  there  is  another  class 
of  cases,  where  the  menses  are  kept  back ;  namely,  in  full  plethoric 
girls,  in  whom  congestion  and  torpor  of  the  system,  and  esp^ally  of 
the  sexual  organs,  prevent  the  elimination  of  the  secretion.  In  these 
oases  there  are  the  symptoms  of  fulness  of  blood,  viz.  flushing  of  the 
face,  giddiness,  and  oppression  of  head,  specks  floating  before  the  eyes, 
a  full  and  usually  a  slow  pulse,  and  alternatSe  heats  and  chills  of  the 
extremities,  showing  a  disordered  circulation.  These  cases  are  some- 
times found  in  robust  and  plethoric  country  girls,  and  in  those  in 
towns,  who  hare  had  a  luxurious  or  indolent  life,  favouring  fulness  of 
habit. 

I  have  already  described  the  treatment  of  the  chlorotic  cases,  which 
should  consist  in  a  bracing  aad  invigorating  plan  to  establish  puberty, 
and  then  the  proper  sexual  stimulus  to  excite  the  menstrual  discharge. 
In  the  congestive  form,  means  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  plethoric 
state.  Plenty  of  walking  exorcise  should  be  taken,  with  a  cold  bath 
once  or  twice  daily,  and  a  plain  and  somewhat  sparing  diet ;  in  fact 
the  patient  should  go  for  a  while  into  training.  These  means  will  tend 
to  remove  the  fvdness  ctf  blood,  and  will  equalise  the  circulation  and 
the  nervous  influence,  for  which  purpose  nothing  is  so  effectual  as 
plenty  of  active  walking  exercise.  The  great  natural  remedy,  the 
sexual  stimulus,  should  now  be  used ;  and  there  are  very  few  cases  of 
such  disease,  I  am  persuaded,  that  would  resist  these  means. 

The  direct  stimuli  used  at  present  to  excite  menstruation  are  a  class 
of  remedies  called  emmmagogues^  whose  intention  Is  to  stinfulate  the 
sexual  organs,  and  urge  them  to  the  performance  of  their  functions. 
The  ones  chiefly  used  are  the  mustard  hip-bath  at  96  or  98  degrees, 
taken  every  night  for  from  half  an  hour  to  one,  or  even  two  hours. 
This  is  one  of  the  best,  and  frequently  induces  menstruation.  Various 
medicines  are  also  given  with  the  same  view.  Iron,  by  enriching  the 
blood,  often  causes  menstruation,  especially  in  chlorotic  cases.  Aloes 
is  very  frequently  given,  and  is  the  best  purgative  for  producing  men- 
struation. It  acts  chiefly  on  the  rectum,  and  by  irritating  it,  produces 
the  menstrual  discharge  from  the  neighbouring  sexual  organs.  It  is 
well  to  give  it  in  combination  with  iron,  which  prevents  it  from  irri- 
tathig  the  rectum  too  much.    Electricity  applied  to  the  sexual  organs 
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is  ia  some  cases  very  efflfictiye,  a  single  spark  sometimes  prodndng  tbe 
discharge.  Stimulating  injections  into  the  ragina,  especially  one 
made  of  one  drachm  of  the  pure  liquor  ammoniae  to  a  pint  of  milk, 
are  often  very  good. 

These  are  the  chief  means  at  present  used  to  produce  the  menstrual 
discharge  directly ;  and  they  are  commonly  employed,  in  cases  wben^ 
after  the  general  health  has  been  braced,  congestion  remoyed»  and  pu- 
berty established,  menstruation  still  continues  absent ;  where  in  short 
the  way  has  been  paved  for  the  flow,  and  yet  it  does  not  f^pear. 
These  various  means  prove  successful  in  many  cases,  but  they  are  all 
Tery  uncertain  in  their  action,  and,  like  all  other  unnatural  medidnal 
means,  do  an  immense  amount  of  harm  to  counterbalance  the  £^M)d. 
Electricity,  if  much  used,  may  over  stimulate  and  destroy  the  natural 
nervous  susceptibility.  Aloes  often  cause  piles,  and  always  derangB 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Iron  is  apt  to  cause  fulness,  headache,  aad 
giddiness.  Besides  this,  there  is  not  one  of  them  for  a  momcoit  to  be 
compared  in  efficiency,  any  more  than  in  safety,  to  the  natural  sexual 
stimulus.  It  is  by  this  alone  that  nature  intended  that  the  oyaries 
should  be  urged  to  action,  that  the  proper  nervous  equilibrium  of  ^ 
system  should  be  maintained,  and  the  monthly  flow  regulated ;  and  it 
is  an  utter  delusion  to  hope  to  supplant  the  natural  stimulus  by  iron, 
electricity,  hip-baths,  aloes,  or  other  means  foreign  and  poisonous  to 
the  frame.  Dr.  Ashwell  says  that  marriage  often,  though  not  always, 
cures  amenorrhoea;  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  sexual  intercourse  were 
used  early  enough  in  these  diseases,  before  the  susceptibility  of  the  organs 
is  worn  out  by  long  disease  or  by  unnatural  stimulants ;  if  other  means  of 
Invigorating  the  system  were  used  at  the  same  time,  and,  if  need  be, 
mustard  hip-baths,  aloes,  &c.,  sometimes  resorted  to  as  auxiliaries, 
where  the  sexual  stimulus  alone  proved  insufficient ;  very  few  cases  of 
absent  menstruation  would  resist.  We  should  not  then  see,  as  is  now 
frequently  seen,  the  retention  of  the  menses  persisting  for  years,  some- 
times for  the  whole  of  life,' in  spite  of  all  our  unnatural  remedies; 
t»iusing  endless  anxiety  and  debility,  and  frequently  leading  to  fatal 
structural  disease,  which,  like  the  vulture,  ever  hovers  round  the  weak- 
ened prey.  There  will  yet  come  a  time,  when  it  will  be  clearly  seen, 
that  it  is  as  wrong  to  stimulate  the  female  sexual  organs  with  these 
unnatural  means,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  as  to  stimulate  a  jaded 
frame  and  toil-worn  mind  with  whiskey  or  opium. 

**  When  menstruation  is  absent,  a  woman  is  never  quite  well,"  says 
Dr.  Ashwell ;  the  powers  of  the  constitution  gradually  become  dis- 
ordered, chlorosis  and  white  discharges  are  very  frequently  induced, 
and  the  greatest  prostration  comes  slowly  on.  Even  where  menstrua- 
tion is  retained  for  many  years,  we  must  be  slow  to  suspect  congenital 
defect,  for  that  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  menstruation  in  the 
great  majority  of  coses  comes  on  at  last,  even  under  the  present  inade- 
quate treatment. 

Tbe  amenorrhoea  of  tupprcnion  is  a  far  more  common  disease  tban 
that  of  retention ;  and  therefore  of  much  greater  importance  to  society. 
Tt  is  divided  by  medical  writers  into  two  kinds,  acute  and  chronio 
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sapprcssiOQ.  Bj  acut'i  eupprossion  is  meant  the  sudden  checking  of 
the  discharge,  wncn  actually  present.  The  two  great  causes  of  ihis 
are,  cold,  and  violent  mental  emotion.  When  menstruating  women 
are  exposed  to  cold,  damp  feet,  &o.,  or  receive  a  sudden  mental  sljuck, 
08  of  terror  or  grief,  the  discharge  is  often  suddenly  arrested,  and  acuto 
symptoms  of  either  inflammation  or  great  irritation  in  the  ovaries  and 
womb  follow,  I  shall  speak  afterwards  of  the  acute  inflammation  of 
the  womb  or  ovaries,  which  is  sometimes  the  result  of  arrested  men* 
struation.  But  more  frequently  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  organs 
alone  result,  especially  in  delicate  and  irritable  women,  in  whom  such 
an  accident  is  most  likelv  to  occur.  Here  there  is  acuie  pain  felt  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  feeling  of  weight  and  uneasiness 
in  the  pelvis.  The  pulse  is  quick,  and  the  patient  is  anxious  and 
excited.  Nausea  is  also  a  frequent  symptom.  It  is  often  difficult  in 
such  a  case  to  distinguish  whether  there  be  not  acuto  inflammation ; 
but  the  character  of  the  pain,  which  occurs  in  severe  paroxysms  with 
intervals  of  ease,  and  flies  rapidly  from  one  part  to  another ;  also  the 
occurrence  of  hysterical  flts  or  fainting,  and  other  marks  which  denote 
irritation  rather  than  inflammation,  will  enable  the  physician  to  de- 
cide. Here  a  soothing  and  relaxing  treatment  should  be  UBed.  A 
fencral  warm  bath  at  96  degrees  should  be  given  (that  is,  warm,  not 
ot),  and  also  some  purgative  medicine,  and  Ipecacuanha  in  smfdl 
doses,  so  as  to  produce  nausea,  and  thus  deaden  pain  and  calm  down 
fever  and  spasm.  The  injection  of  assafootida  and  opium  into  the 
rectum  often  produces  an  almost  magical  relief.  The  injection  should 
be  kept  in  for  awhile  with  a  piece  of  sponge.  By  these  means  the 
pain  and  congestion  will  be  relieved,  and  the  discharge  will  perhaps 
return  at  the  time,  though  this  cannot  always  be  expected.  Whether 
it  do  or  not,  no  subsequent  treatment  should  be  used,  till  just  before 
the  next  menstrual  period.  Then  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
favour  the  return  of  the  flow.  Fatigue  or  cold  should  be  sedulously 
avoided,  the  bowels  kept  free,  and  hot  mustard  hip  and  fool-butli.^ 
taken  on  alternate  nights  for  a  few  nights  previously.  If  menstrua- 
tion ocuur,  all  is  well ;  but  if  it  do  not,  and  if  white  discharges  be  set 
up  instead,  then  the  case  becomes  one  of  chronic  su2)pression,  and 
must  be  treated  accordingly. 

Chronic  suppreaaion  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Its  constitutional 
oflucts  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  produced  by  other  supprcflsed 
secretions,  such  as  the  bile,  the  faeces,  &c,  and  indicate,  In  the  first 
place,  a  fulness  of  blood,  and  disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
afterwards  a  gradually  increasing  debility,  and  impoverishment  of  the 
whole  frame.  There  are  diffused  and  obstinate  headaches,  occasional 
giddiness,  with  specks  floating  before  the  eyes  and  dilated  pupils.  The 
surface  is  irregularly  hot  and  cold,  and  easily  chilled  ;  the  bowels  are 
constipated  ;  there  is  disordered  respiration,  palpitation  of  the  hcari, 
pains  in  the  chest,  &c.  The  health  often  seriously  fails,  all  the  differ- 
ent organs  being  liable  to  be  implicated ;  and  organic  disease  may  bo 
established  in  some  part.     Chlorosis  is  frequently  cau:«ed  l)y  chronic 
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menstraal  suppression ;  and  hysteria  is  very  generally  foond  along 
with  it. 

Chronic  snppression  may  be  brought  on  in  many  ways.  An  attack 
of  acut«  suppression  may  gradually  pass  into  it.  After  such  an  attack, 
the  Jftmction  may  not  vreturn  or  only  imperfectly ;  a  painful  effort 
being  made  at  each  menstrual  period,  and  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
secreted,  but  this  gradually  dying  away.  It  may  also  be  caused  by 
gradual  impairment  of  the  health,  from  the  want  of  the  proper  sexual 
stimulus.  This  is  a  very  frequent  cause ;  indeed  it  is  rare  for  a  sing^ 
woman,  especially  in  towns,  to  continue  long  to  menstruate  healthily. 
Irregularities  occur,  monthly  periods  are  frequently  missed,  and  men- 
struation becomes  painful  or  often  ceases. 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  ovaries  receive  their  natu- 
ral stimulus  from  sexual  intercourse.  The  flow  of  all  the  secretions 
depends  on  the  application  of  their  appropriate  stimulus.  Thus  the 
.  flow  of  saliva  is  promoted  by  the  stimulus  of  food  in  the  mouth ;  that 
of  bile  by  the  substances  passing  through  the  alimentary  canal ;  that 
of  gastric  juice  by  the  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach.  There  is  no 
secreting  organ  which  can  possibly  remain  long  active  and  heidthy, 
unless  it  receive  a  due  proportion  of  its  appropriate  stimulus ;  and 
the  only  appropriate  stimulus  to  the  oviuies  i8>  sexual  intercourse  and 
child-bearing. 

Chronic  suppression  frequently  depends  sdso  on  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb ;  and  also,  as  Dr.^Tilt  has  shewn,  on  inflammatory 
states  of  the  ovaries.  Every  case  therefore  should  be  carefully  ana- 
lysed, and  its  peculiar  cause  and  complications  ascertained,  before  a 
proper  treatment  can  be  adopted.  Independently  of  inflammatory 
disease,  there  is  frequently,  especially-  in  recent  cases,  a  congested 
state  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus.  White  discharges  are  generally  found 
where  menstruation  is  absent,  and  show  the  congested  state  of  the 
sexual  organs,  which  it  is  their  object  to  relieve.  Chronic  suppression 
is  also  sometimes,  though  comparatively  rarely,  the  result  of  slow 
organic  disease  in  the  ovaries,  such  as  ovarian  dropsy,  and  in  this  case 
is  incurable. 

In  treating  this  very  common  disease,  it  is  first  necessary  that  wa 
Bhould  learn  the  true  cause  of  each  case.    To  do  so,  it  is  very  fre- 
cmently  necessary,  and  in  probably  all  cases  it  is  advisable,  that  an 
examination  should  be  made  by  the  finger  or  the  speculum,  to  see  if 
there  be  any  ulcer  of  the  womb,  ovarian  inflammation,  &c.    The  gene- 
ral neglect  of  such  an  examination  at  the  present  day,  is  the  cause  of 
an  immense  number  of  errors  in  this,  as  well  as  almost  all  other  geni- 
tal diseases.    The  symptoms  of  ulcerative  or  ovarian  disease  are  often 
so  obscure,  that  without  a  physical  examination  it  is  impossible  even 
for  the  most  experienced  man  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  whether  or  not 
such  disease  exist.    If  it  do,  and  be  not  discovered,  we  cannot  expect 
to  be  successful  in  the  treatment.    No  conscientious  man  thinks  of 
treating  any  other  part  of  the  body,  which  is  accessible  to  our  view  or 
our  touch,  without  using  every  possible  means  to  aid  his  diagnosis* 
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There  !■  noihing  lo  laiiBliMtory  as  ooular  intpeotion,  and  there  !• 
ecaroelf  aqy  mere  deioription  of  symptoms,  that  can  be  depended  on. 
Whenerer  there.  i»  disorder  in  an  organ,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
Bay  in  any  ease  that  there  is  no  struotoral  disease,  and  that  it  is 
merely  functional,  without  looking  at  the  organ,  if  that  be  at  all  pos- 
sible. And  surely  it  is  a  very  wrong,  as  well  as  a  very  slovenly,  neg- 
lect of  the  power  which  nature  has  given  us  of  seeing  and  touching 
the  womb  and  other  sexual  organs,  to  allow  a  faJse  delicacy  to 
interfere  with  this  inspection,  in  any  case  where  these  organs  are 
implicated.  We  cannot  toil  from  the  more  detail  of  symptoms  exactly 
what  is  the  matter  oven  in  the  very  simplest  case ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  grave  derelictioft  of  duty,  in  both  physician  and  patient,  even 
to  hazard  in  the  slightest,  so  valuablo  a  thing  as  human  life  and 
health.  If  it  be  the  case,  as  I  do  not  believe,  that  it  is  not  advisable 
that  man  should  frequently  inspoct  the  female  sexual  organs,  and  tf 
thcBo  morbid  feelings  of  mystery  and  shame  between  the  sexes  are  to 
be  kept  up  at  any  price,  let  women  be  trained  (as  they  certainly  should 
be  in  anv  case)  to  aid  in  the  examination  and  treatment  of  these 
organs ;  but  do  not  1^  it  be  said  of  human  beings,  arrived  at  the  age 
of  reflection,  that  the^  allow  such  feelings  to  stand  in  the  way  of  thor 
obvious  and  paramount  duty — the  conscientious  investigation  of  every 
disease  by  aU  the  means  in  their  power.  Until  scruples  of  sexual 
delicacy  throw  as  few  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  investigation  and 
treatment  of  sexual  disesfees,  as  they  do  in  diseases  of  the  throat,  eye8» 
or  ears,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  genital  diseases  have  any  fair  chance 
given  them ;  and  c^uch  scruples  must  be  recognised  as  among  the  most 
important  causes  of  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  these  diseases,  and 
therefore  of  a  vast  amount  of  misery. 

Human  life  and  health  arc  dirt-cheap  at  the  present  day,  when  the 
world  is  so  full  of  poverty,  misery,  and  disease ;  but  I  earnestly  hope, 
that  in  time,  when  a  higher  standard  of  health  prevails,  such  careless- 
ness and  imperfections  in  the  modes  of  investigating  disease  will  not 
be  generally  seen.  lu  our  dispensaries— nay,  even  in  our  hospitals, 
uU  must  deplore  the  summary  and  inefficient  manner  in  which  diseases 
are  so  often  diagnosed  and  treated.  The  doctor's  hands  are  far  too 
full,  and  he  can  pay  no  adequate  attention  to  the  immense  numbers, 
and  consequently  the  treatment  is  often  a  mere  farce.  These  hasty 
and  imperfect  habits  of  diagnosis  arc  carried  into  the  treatment  of  all 
diseases  in  all  classes :  and  in  fact  the  amount  of  disease  prevents  pro- 
per attention  to  almost  any  single  case. 

If,  after  a  proper  examination,  the  chronic  suppression  be  found  to 
depend  on  ulceration  of  the  womb,  or  on  subacute  inflammation  of  the 
ovaries,  these  diseases  must  be  first  cured ;  and  then  if  menstruation 
do  not  return  spontaneously,  the  sexual  stimulus  and  a  bracing  treat- 
ment will  probably  induce  it.  If  there  be  congestion  of  the  sexual 
system,  and  a  plethoric  habit,  leeches  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the 
womb  are  very  beneficial,  together  with  plenty  of  walking  exercise, 
bathing,  &c.,  all  of  which  means  tend  to  equalise  the  circulation,  and 
remove  local  congcHtions.    They  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  bene* 
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JBdal  action  of  the  seznal  stimiiliis,  which  in  all  thece  eases  Ss  the  one^ 
that  is  ultimately  to  be  relied  on.  When  the  system  is  chlorotic  and 
enfeebled,  a  bracing  treatment  is  necessary  along  with  sexnal  Inter- 
coarse  ;  which  shomd  be  used  (here  as  in  other  cases  where  the  seznal 
Organs  are  in  a  weak  stated  in  moderation,  so  as  not  to  over  stimulate 
')e  weakened  oraiies.  This  Is  evidently  too  the  treatment  requisite 
icor  the  very  fireqnent  casetVif  irrf»nlarity  or  complete  suppresdon  (^ 
the  menses,  brmight  on  if  sexnafabstinence.  Mustard  hip-baths  or 
other  auxiliaries  may  be  needed  in  many  cases,  and  would  probably  be 
firequently  benefldal.  IMlepnr,  St.  Vitus'  dance,  and  -  other  nervous 
diseases,  are  sometimes  oepradiBnt  on  duronic  menstrual  siq»presslon, 
and  are  cured  by  the  i«tnni  of  the  discharge. 

In  order  to  prevent  amenanhosa,  caie  should  be  taken  by  women, 
not  to  expose  thmnselves  to  cold  or  wet  while  menstruating.  Habit 
however  accustoms  the  body  to  this,  and  bathing  women  go  into  tiie 
sea,  whilst  menstmatinfr,  without  Ujofy.  Other  causes,  which  an 
said  sometimes,  suddenly  to  arrest  menstruation  are,  sexual  inter- 
course or  violent  emetics  or  purgatives  during  menstruation,  and  thes» 
causes  should  be  careftdly  mrMeiL  Pr.  Tilt  says,  that  if  women  wen 
generally  in  the  habit  of  wearing  drawers,  the  number  and  severity  ef 
sexual  diseases  would  be  greathr  dindnished.  These  articles  of  dress 
are  gradually  coming  into  use,  but  are  still  not  nearly  so  much  worn 
as  they  should  be.  Cotton  stoddngs  too,  and  thin  shoes,  enote  Urn 
feet  to  cold  and  wet,  and  are  said  by  one  of  the  French  phyTOiaas  to 
be  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  white  dis>^ 
diarges  airong  the  Parisian  women.  To  prevent  chronic  snppresson, 
the  great  means  is  a  due  amount  of  the  proper  stimulus  for  the  ova- 
Ti$9,  and  a  healthy  life  in  other  respects. 
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VICAIUOUS     MENSTRUATION. 


This  is  a  curious  affection  that  sometimes  occurs  in  tiio  abHcnce 
of  natural  menstruation,  and  bas  been  termed  **a  Areak  of  nature." 
A  quantity  of  blood  is  discharged  from  some  other  organ,  generally 
the  stomach  or  the  longs,  and  sometimes  this  discharge  taies  placj 
periodically  at  the  menstrual  epochs.  It  causes  much  alarm  to  tbo 
patient,  but  is  not  dangerous,  and  ceases  after  a  time.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  true  primary  hermorrhage ;  but 
the  guiding  facts  are,  the  presence  of  amenorrhcea ;  the  occasional 
periodicity,  and  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  disorder  and  disease,  which 
accompany  primary  hemorrhage.  White  discharges  sometimes  take 
the' place  of  absent  menstruation,  occurring  at  the  usual  periods,  last- 
ing the  usual  time,  and  attended  by  the  usual  catamcnial  cflfort. 
This  is  most  common  in  delicate  girls  at  the  beginning  of  menstrua- 
tion. 

The  treatment  of  these  vicarious  affections  is,  lo  restore  natural 
menstruation. 
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DYSMENORRHCEA 

OR 

PAINFUL   MENSTRUATION. 


This  is,  as  Br.  Ashwell  says,  a  r&tf  common  disaase,  and  causes  intense 
suffering.  In  fiut  the  disease,  in  its  aggrairated  form,  is  something  like  the 
painslK  child-birth  ocourring  eveiy  month.  It  not  only  causes  intole- 
rable sufifering,  but  Tory  frequently  sterility  likewise ;  so  that  a  celebrated 
physician  said  of  it,  '*  one  half  of  the  life  of  sash  a  patient  is  devoted  to 
suffering,  and  the  other  bli^ted  by  sterility."  ^*  Single  women  are  par-* 
ticularly  prone  to  it,*'  says  I)r.  Ashwell,  **  and  it  often  seems  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  tendency  to  strong  mental -emotion.** 

The  symptoms  of  painful  menstruation  are  as  follows.  Menstnxation 
becomes  irregular,  and  is  sometimes  excessive,  but  generally  scanty.  The 
discharge  is  emitted  with  indescribable  pain,  and  is  shreddy  or  clotted ; 
lancinating  and  shooting  pains  are  felt  in  the  womb  and  vagina.  Severe 
pain  is  also  felt  in  the  loins,  shooting  towards  the  groin  and  down  the 
inside  of  the  thighs ;  expulsatory  throes,  like  those  of  labour,  occur,  and 
the  patient  bears  down,  and  sometimes,  after  expelling  a  clot,  experiences 
a  temporary  relief.  In  some  cases  where  there  is  considerable  congestion 
of  the  womb,  what  are  called  *' spurious  abortions"  occur.  These  are 
membranes  containing  a  clot  of  blood,  which  are  expelled  from  the  womb 
with  agonising  throes.  Acute  pain  in  the  breasts  sometimes  precedes 
menstruation  for  some  days ;  and  in  other  cases  headaches,  flushing  of 
the  face,  weight  in  the  pelvis,  full  and  quick  pulse  precede  the  attack, 
showing  that  there  is  inflammatory  action  going  on,  and  foretelling  the 
coming  storm.  Sometimes  the  menstrual  pains,  after  lasting  a  day  or  so, 
go  off,  and  the  remainder  of  the  period  is  easy ;  but  frequently  they  last 
throughout. 

In  the  intervals  there  is  often  no  suffering,  and  at  first  but  slight  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  But  gradually  the  health  becomes  impaired ; 
the  bowels  become  now  constipated,  now  loose ;  there  is  loss  of  appetite, 
emaciation,  and  pallor.  Profuse  white  discharges  occur  during  the 
menstrual  intervals,  and  sometimes  amenorrhoea  ensues.  l!he  breasts 
now  become  flaccid,  and  almost  quite  disappear. 

The  causes  of  this  excruciating  malady  are  various.  It  is  sometimes 
co-existent  with  menstruation  from  puberty  upwards ;  but  often  arises 
at  a  sul»equent  period.    It^iasts  in  many  cases  throughout  the  whole 
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Mxnal  li&  of  the  woman,  and  only  ceases  at  last  by  the  ceuatlon  of 
•trnation.  Hysterical  and  irritable  single  women  are  especially  its 
victims.  It  very  frequently  comes  on  gradaally  from  impairment  of  the 
general  health,  as  amenorrhcBa  does ;  and  in  the  most  of  these  cases  in 
sinsle  women,  doubtless  depends  mainly  on  the  want  of  healthy  exercise 
of  ue  organs.  It  sometimes,  bat  rery  rarely,  arises  from  a  congenital 
narrowed  state  of  the  os  uteri,  and  cerrical  canal.  In  this  case  it  Mgins 
with  the  commencement  of  menstruation.  It  is  also  frequently  depen- 
dent on  ulceration  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  or  ovarian  disease. 

In  tbe  triotmmt  of  dysmenorrhcsa,  great  caro  must  be  taken  to  arrive  at 
the  cause  of  the  particular  case  before  us,  and  an  examination  with  the 
finger  and  speculum  is  almost  always  necessary,  else  the  treatment  may 
very  probably  be  erroneous.  By  the  use  of  these  means  of  investigation 
it  will  be  seen,  whether  there  be  ulceration  or  ovarian  disease.  If  found, 
these  must  be  treated,  and  their  cure,  which  can  generally  be  effected,  if 
they  are  recognised,  will  probably  remoye  the  dysmenorrhoea.  If  there 
bo  congenital  narrowing  of  the  canal,  it  must  be  dilated  by  sponge  tents, 
and  tUs  has  in  several  instances  produced  a  cure.  If  no  inflammatory 
disease  be  found,  sexual  intercourse,  alone  with  a  general  bracing  hygienic 
treatment  should  be  used,  and  is  by  far  tae  best  remedy.  Healthy  exer- 
cise is  always  the  best  treatment  for  organs  which  are  in  an  irritable 
nervous  state,  calming  and  soothing  the  nervous  excitement,  and  gradu- 
ally training  the  disoniered  parts  to  a  regulated  and  healthy  discharge  of 
tlieir  functions.  **  Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  in  the  various  organs, 
as  well  as  in  the  whole  being ;  for  when  these  are  not  healthily  employed, 
each  in  their  own  special  manner,  pain  and  disorder  are  certain  sooner  or 
later  to  mark  their  dissatisfaction.  Dr.  Ashwell  says  that  **  dysmen- 
orrhoea is  often  cured  by  marriage  and  child-bearing ;  but  not  always, 
and  aggravated  cases  occur  in  married  women."  Of  course  sexual  inter- 
course cannot  be  expected  to  produce  a  cure,  if  there  be  ulceration  or  sub- 
acute ovarian  inflammation ;  in  these  cases  it  will  rather  do  harm. 
Impregnation  frequently  takes  place  in  this  disease,  and  is  even  more 
powerful  than  sexnal  intercourse  in  producing  a  cure ;  for  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy  and  lactation,  menstruation  is  stopped,  and  the  sexual 
organs  have  time  to  escape  from  the  [habit  of  morbid  action ;  and 
they  receive  fresh  impulses  and  a  more  hesdthy  tone  from  the  new  train 
of  actions  during  pregnancy.  Frequently  however,  the  patients  are  barreu , 
and  this  great  natural  curative  process  unavailable 

But  it  is  of  great  importance  also  to  give  relief  in  tbe  menstrual 
attack.  At  the  first  onset  of  pain,  the  patient  should  take  a  hip-bath 
at  96  degrees,  for  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour,  and  repeat  this  thrice 
a  day,  going  into  bed  after  it,  till  warmth  is  restored.  Small  nauseating 
doses  of  Ipecacuanha,  such  as  half  a  grain  every  hour,  should  also  ro 
given,  which  greatly  ease  menstruation.  The  injection  into  the  rectum 
of  15  or  20  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  little  warm  water,  is  also  very  ffood. 

To  prevent  this  disease,  we  must  endeavor  to  eradicate  throuj^out 
society,  the  causes  which  lead  to  it.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  imoortant 
is  sexual  abstinence.  It  is  chiefly  in  single  women  that  ic  occurs*  aad 
whether  it  be  merely  a  functional  disease  or  depend  on  ovarian  imflam- 
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mation,  it  is  sezoal  abstinence,  ungratified  sexual  desires,  and  donbtleu 
in  many  cases  masturbation  arising  from  these  nngratified  desires,  which 
chiefly  cause  it.  It  is  also  very  important,  that  the  slighter  pain  and 
uneasiness  in  menstruation,  so  unirersally  neglected,  should  be  met  at 
the  beginning,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  assume  an  aggravated  form. 
This  is  especisilly  requisite,  if  these  pains  be  not  co-existent  with  men- 
struation, but  come  on  later ;  if  menstruation  becomes  gradually  more 
painful  than  it  has  been,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  there  is  growing  dis- 
order, and  the  causes  which  lead  to  this  should  be  investigated  and 
removed.  In  many  women  menstruation  is  habitually  attended  with 
more  or  less  pain  and  disturbance  throughout  the  whole  of  sexual  life, 
and  in  these  cases  the  morbidity  may  be  so  much  a  part  of  the  original 
constitution,  as  to  be  irremediable.  Dr.  Bennett  says  *'  It  is  only  with 
the  patient  herself  in  health,  that  you  can  compare  her  in  disease  ;**  and 
thus  when  menstruatiou,  having  been  previously  easy,  becomes  difficult, 
we  may  be  certain  that  some  morbid  cause  is  at  work,  which  should  at 
once  be  attended  to,  au  J  removed. 

Dr.  Ashwell  says  '*  Every  case  of  painful  menstruation  is  not  to  be 
called  dysmenorrhoBa ;  if  the  pain  and  tightness  in  the  head  and  loins, 
which  have  preceded  menstruation,  pass  away  as  the  secretion  increases, 
it  is  not  dysmenorrhcea."  Although  in  some  women  menstruation  takes 
place  without  the  least  pain,  yet  it  is  generally  accompanied  and  pre- 
ceded by  symptoms.  These  are,  fulness  in  the  pelvis,  pains  in  the  loins 
and  ovarian  regions,  and  sometimes  bearing  down  pains  of  an  expulsive 
character.  These  are  very  general,  and  constitute  what  is  called  the 
'^  usual  catameuial  effort."  But  these  symptoms  are  not  to  be  looked  on 
as  natural,  because  they  are  general.  They  arc  a  sign  of  the  common 
deterioration  of  the  female  constitution  in  our  society,  and  as  such  are  a  sign 
of  error.  In  the  same  way  child-birth  is  known  to  be  very  much  more 
painful  among  civilized  nations  than  among  savages.  Savage  women 
bear  children  with  little  pain,  and  I  presume  that  menstruation,  which 
is  a  kind  of  parturition,  is  in  them  usually  attended  with  no  pain,  as  it 
is  with  the  most  healthy  women  among  ourselves.  It  should  be  our 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  elevate  this  function  in  woman  to  the  natural 
and  typical  standard  of  health,  just  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  other 
organs  and  faculties  of  our  being.  The  causes  of  the  general  sexual 
deterioration  are  the  peculiarly  unhealthy  sexual  life  of  our  society,  and 
oFpecially  of  its  female  part ;  and  also  the  generally  imperfect  state  of  all 
the  physical  virtues,  in  which  respect  civilized  man  stands  in  such  marked 
inferiority  to  his  savage  brother.  It  is  not  our  part  to  pique  ourselves  on 
possessing  a  different  and  a  higher  class  of  virtues,  but  to  aim  at  the 
equal  devclopement  of  all,  knowing  that  all  are  equally  necessary  to 
our  health  and  happiness  ;  nor  to  neglect  the  valuable  knowledge  we  may 
get,  by  comparing  ourselves  with  a  ruder  part  of  our  race.  The  female 
reproudctive  organs,  moreover,  are  the  work-shop  of  life  ;  all  of  us  are  in 
fact  secretions  from  these  organs,  and  from  the  testes  of  the  male ;  and 
if  the  secreting  actions  of  these  most  important  organs  be  allowed  to  be 
habitually  in  a  disordered  and  vitiated  state,  the  effect  on  the  health  of  all 
of  us  must  be  most  injurious. 
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OR 

PROFUSE    MENSTRUATON. 


Bt  this  is  meant  menstruation,  characterized  by  excess  in  quantity 
or  in  frequency.  There  are  two  kinds  ;  one,  in  which  there  is  merely 
the  natural  secretion  in  excess,  and  the  other  in  which  pure  blood  is  dis- 
charged by  the  uterine  vessels.  The  latter  variety  is  recognized  by  the 
presence  of  clots  of  blood  in  the  discharge,  or  by  its  sti£fening  the  linen, 
which  appearances  are  not  seen  in  the  normal  menstrual  fluid.  In 
the  majority  of  severe  cases,  there  is  this  direct  uterine  bleeding. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  the  following.  The  flow  of  blood  at 
the  menstrual  periods  becomes  much  more  profuse  than  natural,  continu- 
ing for  several  days  longer  than  it  should  do.  The  menstrual  periods 
are  also  frequently  approximated,  so  that  menstruation  occurs  every 
three  weeks,  or  every  fortnight.  Thus  in  many  cases  the  woman  is 
almost  always  menstruating ;  one  lengthened  period  being  scarcely  over, 
when  another  begins.  In  the  menstrual  intervals  there  is  usually  profuse 
leucorrhoQa.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  women  who  have  had  children, 
the  discharge  comes  on  suddenly  in  gushes,  unlike  the  slow  dropping 
exudation,  that  characterizes  the  natural  secretion.  The  constitutionsLl 
effects  are  those  which  are  produced  by  a  drain  on  the  system,  or  by  loss 
of  blood  from  any  other  part.  At  first  languor  and  weakness  in  the 
loins;  then  severe  aching  in  the  loins  and  back,  coming  round  to  the 
thiffhs  and  groins ;  acute  headaches,  often  confined  to  one  spot,  as  if  a 
nail  were  driven  into  the  head;  ringing  in  the  ears,  dimness  of  sights 
giddiness,  and  sometimes  the  sensation  as  if  a  clock  were  ticking  in  the 
head ;  increasing;  pallor  and  debility,  derangement  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  melancholy  and  nervousness,  at  times 
almost  to  insanity ;  dropsy  of  the  eyelids  and  feet,  from  the  increasing 
thinness  of  the  blood ;  also  sometimes  prolapse  of  the  uterus  and  vagina 
from  relaxation. 

If  the  disease  occur  in  a  plethoric  married  woman  who  lives  freely,  it 
is  often  of  an  active  and  more  violent  character,  while  in  the  delicate 
(among  whom  it  is  much  more  frequent,)  it  is  rather  of  a  passive  kind. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  often  caused  by  the  application  of  cold  during 
menstruation,  which,  if  it  do  not  arrest  the  discharge  suddenly,  as  we 
have  seen  it  often  does,  may  on  the  contrary,  produce  a  profuse  flow. 
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attended  by  feverish  symptoms :  and  the  habit  of  profuse  menstruation 
continues  at  subsequent  periods.  In  these  cases  menstruation  is  prece- 
ded by  a  feeling  of  tension  and  fulness  in  the  pelvis,  with  weight  and 
throbbing  in  the  womb.  The  discharge  is  often  emitted  with  pain  and 
expulsatory  throes,  the  flow  lessening  during  a  pain,  and  increasing  on  its 
subsidence. 

The  passive  form  of  the  disease  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  gene- 
rally found  among  delicate  and  nervous  women.  In  it  there  is  frequently 
little  or  no  local  pain  during  the  flow,  but  extreme  debility  and  exhaustion 
is  often  produced.  Although  a  fatal  result  is  very  rare,  yet  life  is  often 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  by  the  great  losses  of  blood.  The  disease  also 
frequently  occurs  about  the  period  of  menstrual  decline.  This  takes  place 
in  many  women  about  the  age  of  44,  but  in  the  sreater  number  from  47 
to  50.  This  period  is  in  many  cases  attended  with  great  losses  of  blood 
from  the  womb.  These  continue  long,  often  for  several  years,  and  are 
sometimes  very  excessive.  The  blee£ng  sometimes  continues  for  weeks, 
or  even  months,  without  complete  cessation,  and  the  prostration  of  healdi 
may  be  extreme.  Fear  of  organic  disease,  such  as  cancer,  is  oftcoi  ex- 
cited by  these  protracted  Ueedmgs,  and  life  is  sometimes  lost  from  mere 
ei^austion.  These  hemorrhages>msy  continue  for  from  one  to  four  years, 
and  yet  terminate  in  health,  and  the  decline  of  the  function. 

As  the  forms  of  monorrhagia  are  various,  so  are  its  causes.  The 
essence  of  the  disease  consists  in  an  over'^excited  state  of  the  ovaries, 
which  discharge  too  rapidly  immature  eggs ;  and  in  a  congested  and 
irritable  state  of  these  organs,  as  well  as  of  the  womb,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  profuse  attendant  menstrual  discharges.  When  once  morbid  and 
excessive  action  has  been  excited  in  these  parts,  it  is  kept  up  by  habit ; 
and  the  discharge  of  eggs  and  of  blood  at  last  assume  a  passive  and  habit- 
ual character.  As  cmorosis  and  amenorrhoea  are  frequently  the  effect 
of  insufficient  stimulus  to  the  ovaries,  so  monorrhagia  often  proceeds 
from  their  over  stimulus.  Excessive  venery  is  very  apt  to  produce  it, 
especially  where  the  sexual  organs  have  been  unaccustomed  to  the  vene- 
real stimulus.  Thus  in  women  who  have  married  late,  even  a  moderate 
amount  of  venereal  excitement  might  induce  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
delicate  and  susceptible  girls,  who  take  little  exercise,  and  therefore  all  whose 
organs  are  in  a  habitually  weak  and  excitable  state.  But  the  over  stimula- 
tion of  the  organs  by  too  frequent  child-bearing  is  also  a  most  important 
cause  of  the  disease.  This,  together  with  over  lactation,  often  causes 
menorrhagia.  Abortion  frequently  causes,  or  is  caused  by,  previous 
menorrhagia ;  for  this  is  really  an  ovarian  abortion.  The  eggs  are  ca^ 
off  by  the  ovaries  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  prematurely,  just  as  the 
child  is  cast  off  by  the  womb  before  the  proper  time.  An  inflammatory 
state  of  the  ovaries,  and  ulcers  of  the  womb  are  frequent  causes  of 
menorrhagia,  as  of  the  other  diseases  of  menstruation.  Cold,  especially 
during  menstruation,  is  another  frequent  cause,  producing  congestion  and 
disorder  of  the  secreting  organs.  Dr.  Ashwell  says  moverover,  that  the 
form  of  the  disease,  which  occurs  at  menstrual  decline,  is  caused  more 
frequently  than  is  supposed,  by  the  avoidance  of  complete  sexual  inter- 
course, and  the  consequent  derangement  and  congestion  of  the  ovaries  and 
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womb.  Thii  abstinence  is,  he  fears,  not  seldom  practised,  to  aroid  the 
risk  of  adding  to  an  already  numerous  family.  Masturbation  is  also 
without  doubt  a  frequent  cause  in  the  single ;  the  excessive  abuse  of  the 
organs  being  more  apt  to  cause  this  disease,  than  an  excess  in  the  normal 
stimulus.  Menorrhaffia  is  in  some  veepeots  analogous  to  profuse  sper- 
matorrhoea in  the  mtM ;  the  aporm  ceUs  and  the  ^erm  cells  being  too 
rapidly  discharged,  and  in  a  oruda  and  immature  form  in  the  worst  cases. 

in  trmstmg  a  case  of  menorrhuia,  we  must  first  ascertain  its  peculiar 
cause.  An  examination  bj  the 'finger  and  speculum  should  be  made  to 
see  whether  there  be  any  ueeration  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb  or  ovarian 
disease.  Dr.  Ashweli  says  that  a  digital  examination  frequently  reveals 
nothing,  but  a  flabbv  state  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  vagina,  and  an 
OS  rather  more  patulous  than  natural,  together  with  profuse  white  dis- 
charges. If  the  disease  be  the  result  of  excessive  venereal  induloence,  of 
frcquont  abortions,  or  over-lactation:  separation  from  the  husband 
should  bo  enjoined  for  a  time,  or  the  child  weaned.  During  the  men- 
strual Intervals,  in  the  passive  forms  of  the  disease,  every  means  should 
be  tried  to  brace  the  general  health.  A  life  in  the  open  air,  with  cold 
shower  baths  to  the  loins  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  also 
astringent  vaginal  iajeotions,  should  be  employed,  to  cure  the  leuconhoM 
and  givo  tone  to  the  parts.  All  oauies  of  excitement  of  mind  or  body 
should  also  be  avoided,  mid  eexual  intercoune  either  quite  discontinued, 
or  used  in  great  moderation.  In  the  cases  of  active  monorrhagia  in  tha 
plethoric,  purgatives  are  useful ;  or,  still  better,  exercise  and  spare  diet, 
with  the  avoidance  of  unhealthy  «roitement. 

But  besides  the  constitutional  means  to  be  used  in  the  menstrual  inter- 
vals, especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  restrain  the  actual  iiow.  For  a 
fow  days  previous  to  menstruation  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
excitement  or  fatigue,  and  the  patient  should  lie  in  the  rocumbont  pos- 
ture a  good  deal,  so  as  to  preivent  the  congestion  of  the  pelvic  organs. 
"Without  the  use  of  the  recumbent  position,"  says  Dr.  Ashweli,  '*all 
means  will  prove  unavailing.*'  When  the  flow  begins,  this  posture  should 
be  strictly  maintained,  and  continued  till  the  period  is  over,  as  verv  slight 
oiortion  increases  or  renews  the  discharge.  1^0  patient  should  bo  kept 
cool ;  and  if  tiio  loss  of  blood  be  sroat,  cold  clothes  should  bo  applied  to 
the  vulva,  and  over  the  hips,  and  astringent  injections  used.  The  cold  is 
not  to  be  applied  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  or  it  is  apt  to  produce 
spasm  of  the  womb,  but  raQier  when  the  natural  secretion  seems  nearly 
over,  and  clots  are  passed.  In  some  cases,  where  there  is  extreme  ex- 
haustion, every  possible  means  must  be  taken  to  arrest  the  bleeding,  for 
fear  of  an  immediately  fatal  issue.  Here  the  best  of  all  means  is  to 
plug  the  vagina  with  dry  tow.  This  directly  presses  on  the  bleeding 
vessels  and  stops  the  discnarge.  The  best  internal  medicine  in  passive 
menorrhagia  is  the  ergot  of  rye,  which  has  a  specific  action  on  the  womb, 
causing  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres.  Five  grains  of  the  powder  or 
thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  should  be  given  every' six  or  eight  hours. 

In  the  plethoric  variety,  if  there  be  quick  pulse,  with  spasmodic  pain 
in  the  womb,  attending  the  discharge,  nausea  should  be  induced  by  ont 
grain  of  ipecacuanha  given  every  hour.    This  is  a  most  admirable  remedy* 
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and  relieves  the  pain,  while  it  lessens  the  flow.  An  injection  of  assafos- 
tida  and  opium  into  the  rectum,  is  also  excellent  in  quieting  the  uterine 
irritation. 

To  prevent  this  disease,  its  various  causes  must  be  extirpated.  It  occurs 
much  more  frequently  in  delicate  and  irritable  women ;  and  these,  as  i  r. 
Ashwell  sa3rs,  **are  a  much  more  numerous  class  than  the  robust.'* 
Until  therefore,  the  general  strength  of  the  sex  is  greatly  elevated,  w& 
cannot  hope  satisfactorily  to  prevent  this  disease.  The  prevailing  habits  of 
sexual  abstinence,  which  render  the  sexual  system  weak  and  irritable,  and 
prone  to  over*excitement,  must  also  be  changed  before  adequate  preven- 
tion is  possible.  Yenereal  excesses  and  masturbation  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  only  a  moderate  amount  of  the  natural  sexual  stimulus 
used.  Frequent  pregnancy  can  be  borne  with  impunity  only  by  very 
robust  women ;  and  is  full  of  danger  to  the  delicate,  and  to  those  whose 
life  is  not  a  very  healthy  one.  Over-lactation  is  very  weakening 
to  the  general. liealth,  and  especially  to  the  sexual  organs,,  between 
which  and  the  breasts  there  is  so  intimate  a  sympathy.  Sudden 
arrest  of  the  secretion  of  milk  is  often  the  cause  of  inflammation  of  the 
ovaries ;  and  an  unnatural  prolongation  of  suckling  may  readily  make 
the  ovaries  irritable  and  enfeebled.  Ulceration  of  the  womb  and  ovarian 
disease  must  also  be  prevented.  The  avoidance  of  complete  sexual  inter- 
course, mentioned  by  Dr.  Ashwel),  as  a  frequent  cause  of  the  menorrha- 
gia  of  advanced  life,  is  a  very  important  subject,  of  which  I  shall  spesdL 
afterwards. 

Menorrhagia  is  also  greatly  favoured  by  a  prevalent  idea  among 
women,  that  copious  menstruation  is  a  healthy  sign ;  just  as  it  is  a 
common  idea  among  the  poorer  classes,  that  it  is  healthy  to  pass  much 
urine,  a  belief  which  favours  the  progress  of  diabetes.  This  belief  often 
induces  women  to  neglect  the  disease  in  its  commencement.  The  amount 
of  the  natural  discharge  varies  in  different  women,  in  some  being  more 
abundant  than  in  others  ;  but  each  woman  should  judge  by  what  is  natu- 
ral to  herself  in  health,  and  if  menstruation  become  more  abundant, 
than  it  has  been,  should  not  neglect  this  indication 
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BTthis  is  meant  the  Tariousnon-Tenerealandiion-infectiouidiioliarge* 
«f  mucus,  pus,  &c.,  that  proceed  from  the  Yagina,  and  are  popularly 
called  **  the  whites. "  Of  all  female  diseases,  none  is  so  common  it 
this.  **Few  married  women,  especially  mothers*  escape  it,"  says  Dr. 
Ashwell.  The  delicate  and  middle-aged  are  more  prone  to  it,  than  the 
younff  and  robust,  and  it  is  commoner  in  the  married  than  the  single, 
like  ail  other  inflammatory  diseases ;  thus  contrasting  with  the  nerroas 
functional  diseases,  which  are  far  more  common  in  the  single.  The 
disease  is  found  in  all  varieties  of  severity,  from  the  very  mild,  to  the 
most  aggravated  form. 

The  (uscharge  is  caused  by  an  inflamed  or  congested  state  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  tho  vagina,  vulva,  or  womb.  The  symptoms  of  an 
acute  attack  are,  a  feeling  of  heat  and  tenderness  in  the  parts,  followed 
by  amucous  ormuco-purulent  discharge.  There  is  also^iome  scalding 
in  making  water,  and  more  or  less  febrile  reaction.  If  the  disease  be 
not  cured,  it  may  gradually  become  chronic ;  the  pain,  heat,  and  scald- 
ing disappear,  but  a  copious  discharge  continues ;  and  in  this  chronic 
state,  the  dinoase  has  a  tendency  to  prove  very  obstinate,  and  to  exhaust 
greatly  the  strength.  The  pain,  heat,  and  scalding,  often  last  also  in- 
definitely in  a  subdued  form,  and  are  very  easily  re-excited. 

The  great  cause  which  renders  this  disease,  as  well  as  other  inflamma- 
tions of  the  female  sexual  organs,  so  very  chronic  and  obstinate,  is  the 
poriodical  return  of  menstruation.  This  congests  these  organs,  and  thus 
at  every  monthly  period,  fans  anew  the  flame  of  their  inflammatory  dis- 
oascs.  Thus  these  white  discharges,  when  once  well  established,  often 
Inst  fur  a  great  part  of  life,  and  gradually  produce  the  most  serious  im- 

Sairmont  of  health.  The  constant  drain  breaks  down  the  system,  pro- 
ucing  pallur,  dobility,  pain  in  the  back,  palpitations,  dyspepsia,  &c.  and 
all  the  train  of  symptoms  more  quickly  induced  by  monorrhagia.  In  the 
young,  chlorosis,  amenorrhoca,  and  consumption,  are  apt  to  be  induced 
by  it.  Prolapse  of  tho  womb  and  vagina,  and  also  sterility,  are  not  in- 
frequently caused  by  it. 

In  mont  cases  however,  the  disease  is  of  a  milder  i\ature,  and  produces 
only  a  certain  amount  of  weakness  and  pallor.      Many  women,  except 
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T^hen  in  unusually  good  health,  are  never  free  from  leucorrhcea ;  and 
there  is  probably  no  disease  so  much  neglected.  It  is  only  when  the  sym« 
ptoms  are  aggravated,  that  aid  is  anxiously  sought. 

The  discharge  is  sometimes  very  copious,  wetting  several  napkins  in 
the  day,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  this  should  soon  exhaust  tho 
strength.  Sometimes  it  is  not  abundant,  but  very  acrid,  causingexcoria- 
tion  of  the  lips  of  the  vulva  and  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  The  discharge 
varies  in  colour  and  nature ;  sometimes  it  is  colourless,  and  then  it  is 
pure  mucus ;  at  other  times  it  is  yellow,  and  then  it  is  pus  ;  and  fre- 
quently it  is  muco-puralent,  which  b  a  mixture  of:  the  two  characters. 
Pus  is  alway  a  sign  of  inflammation,  being  the  matter  secreted  by  an  in- 
flamed surface  ;  and  the  muco-purulent  secretion  shows  a  minor  state  of 
mflammation,  such  as  is  found  in.  the  chronic  stage  of  leucorrhcea. 
Pure  pus  is  very  seldom  discharged  in  abundance  from  the  female  genital 
organs,  except  in  infectious  gonorrhoea,  when  large  quantities  of  it  are 
formed«  The  colourlesa  mncusoften:  comes  from  congestion  alone,  without 
any  inflammatory  action.  A  white  curdy  matter  that  is  sometimea  seen 
is  of  little  consequence,  ns  it  comes  firom  the  mucous  follicles  on  the  neck, 
of  the  uterus  when  aimpiy.  congested:;  whereas  a>  peenliar  glairy  trans- 
parent mucus,  like  unboiled  white  of  ef(gi  comes  firom  the  follicles,  inside 
the  cervical  canal,  and  is  a  sign  of  its  inflammation,  which,  is  an  im* 
portaut  affection. 

The  natural  mucous  which  moistens  the  passages,  is,  when  perfoctly 
healthy,  never  enough  to  constitute  a.  disoharga;  but  in  a  great,  nart  of 
women  who  live  in  towns,  its  secretion  is  considerably  increased  for  a 
day  or  two  before  and  after  menstruation,  so  as  to  form  a  discharge. 
This  over*secretion,  although  it  is  so  frequent,  and  produces  so  littie  bad 
effect  on  the  health,  that  it  is  not  regarded,  is  a  sign  of  a  somewhat  con- 
gested state  of  the  parts ;  and  the  congestion  may  readily  be  increased  by 
various  causes,  and  give  rise  to  a  permanent  discharge*  or  be  aggravated 
into  inflammation.  Although  in  many  cases  of  leucorrhcea,  when  the 
discharge  is  ot  a  colourless  nature,  there  is  merely  congestion  ;  yet  when- 
ever the  discharge  is  yellow,  and  in  almost  all  cases,  in  which  it  has 
seriously  weakened  the  system,  the  disease  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

It  is  generally  impossible  to  tell  certainly,  by  the  discharge,  the 
diflerence  between  leucorrhcea,  and  gonorrhoea.  The  only  apparent  difl- 
erences  are,  that  pure  pus  is  seldom  seen  in  abundance  except  in  gon- 
orrhoea, in  which  disease  moreover  the  symptoms  are  generally  more 
violent,  and  the  urethra  is  more  apt  to  be  inflamed.  And  yet  there 
must  be  a  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  diseases,  for  gonorrhoea  is 
very  infectious,  whereas  leucorrhcea  is  very  rarely  so ;  still  there  are 
cases,  in  which  the  husband  may  be  infected  by  a  peculiarly  acrid 
leucorrhoea.  However  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  where  a  man  gets  a 
gonorrhoea,  he  may  conclude  that  the  female,  from  whom  he  has  con- 
iracted  it,  has  a  regular  venereal  disease. 

Leucorrhoea  is  severe  and  obstinate  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
mucous  surface  affected.  In  many  cases  the  disease  is  confined  to  the 
vulva,  for  it  may  be  cured  by  applying  astringents  to  that  part  alone, 
by  senaratin;;t!i:'  labia.     Butinthe  severechronic  cases  tbe  whole  of  the 
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Tagina  is  genfirally  iiiFakfid»  and  theia  cases  ace  very  frequently  eompli- 
ea^  by  ulcers  of  the  mouth  oC  the  womb,  and  inflammation  of  Uie 
cervical  canal. 

The  causes  o£  this  most  important  disease  are  very  Tasions.  It  is 
most  common  in  married  women,  and  in  those  who  have  borne  children ; 
because  after  chilcUbirth.the  womb  does  not  return  quite  to  its  virgin  size, 
but  remains  somewhat  larger  and  more  vitalised,  and  the  vagina  is  always 
more  relaxed,  and  more  prone  to  conoBStion  and  inflammation,  than  in  the 
vir^.  Besides  this,  abortion'  and  child-birth  are  in  manv  cases  followed 
by  inflammatory  disease  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  gives  rise  to 
leucorrhoBa.  The  sanguineous  congestion,  moreover,  of  the  womb  and  ex- 
ternal passa^  during  pregnancy  and  child-birth,  throughout  the  whole 
of  which  period  the  vagina  and  vulva  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  may  re- 
main in  a  minor  degree  alterwards,  predisposing  t&  parts  to  inflamma- 
tory action.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  more  the  vitality  of  any 
part  is  elevated,  the  more  prone  does  it  become  to  inflammation.  Sexual 
intercourse  also,  if  excessive^  may  produce  leucorrhoea.  The  various 
diseases  of  menstmation  are  in  generaLaccompanied  byleucorrhooa,  whic^ 
helps  to  relieve  the  congestion,  oj;  inflammation,  of  the  other  sexual  or- 
gans. Cold,  and  the  wearing  of  insufficient  clothing,,  especially  thin  shoes 
and  cotton  stockings^  axe  also  frequent  causes. 

All  these  causes  are  gMadb^  promoted,  and  the  disease,  when  onoe 
estabUshed,  is  madeso^vefydimcult  thoroughly  to  cure,  &om  two  principal 
reasons ;  namely,  first,  the  periodical  congestion  of  the  sexnal  organs 
every  month,  and  secondly,  tne  very  unnatural  and  sedentary  life  that 
most  women  lead.  They  take  lilitlii  exercise,  but  remain  always  within 
doors,  which  weakana  the  (tenarai  health  ;.  and  very  many  of  them  are 
engaged  in  sedentary  occupations,  which  keep  all  the  pelvic  organs  cour 
stantly  in  a  heated  andcongested  state,  and  render  it  almost  impossible 
thoroughly  to  cure  severe  cases  ofi  leucorrluBa,  From  the  same  reasons 
the  rectum  becomes. inactive,  and  piles  and  constipation  are  exceedingly 
frequent  in  women,  and  when  present,  keep  up  the  leucorrhcea. 

The  custom  of  two  persons  deeping  together,  which  is  so  general  in 
this  country,  is  not,  I  oelieve,  so  healthy  as  the  continental  one  of  using 
separate  couches.  It  increases  the  warmth,  just  as  too  large  a  quantity 
of  clothes  would  do ;  and  thus  is  often  relaxing,  and  tends  to  favour  the 
origin  and  continuance  of  diseases  of  debility,  especially  in  townspeople, 
who  require  all  the  cool  air^.  and  other  bracing  influences  they  can  get. 
Moreover  the  involuntary  movements  during  sleep  are  a  fireqoant  cause  of 
disturbance ;  and  the  rest  (that  invaluable  restorative)  is  seldom  so  good 
as  when  each  individual  sleeps  alone. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  it  is  of  great  importance,  that  means 
should  be  early  adopted.  There  is  no  disease  which  women  neglect  so 
often  as  it  is  so  common ;  and  thus  the  acute  and  first  attacks  of 
it  are  disregarded,  and  the  disease  allowed  to  take  firm  root  in  the  sys- 
tem, la  fact  women,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  seldom  or  never 
apply  for  aid,  unless  either  the  acute  symptoms  are  very  severe,  or  the 
disease  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  and  has  begun  seriously  to  impair  the 
health.    Women.will  go  about  for  years  suffering  from  this  weakening 
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^  malady,  if  it  be  at  all  endarable,  and  submitting  to  a  languid  and  imperfect 
'  existence,  rather  than  bring  themselves  to  consult  a  medical  man.  It  is 
not  delicacy  alone  that  restrains  them,  but  neglect  also,  which  is  un- 
fortunately very  common  in  women,  at  least  in  their  own  illnesses. 
This  want  of  attention  to  self,  is  a  part  of  the  general  self-sacrificiog 
character  of  that  sex  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  whenever  this  leads 
to  the  promotion  of  disease,  it  is  a  great  evil.  No  woman  should 
allow  any  symptoms  of  ill-health  to  exist,  either  from  delicacy  or  neglect, 
without  taking  proper  means  to  remove  them. 

In  acute  leucorrhoea,  where  there  is  heat,  tenderness,  and  active  in- 
^ammation,  the  treatment  should  be  mild  and  soothing ;  rest,  a  dose  of 
opening  medicine,  washing  with  tepid  water,  together  with  the  avoidance 
of  late  hours,  sexual  intercourse,  and  other  excitements.  By  tiiese 
means  the  attack  will  in  general  speedily  subside.  But  if  it  do  not,  and 
if  the  discharge  becomes  chronic,  then  the  best  treatmient  is  by  astringent 
injections  into  the  vagina ;  which,  if  well  managed,  and  assisted  by  a 
regular  life,  will  generally  effect  a  cure.  The  best  astringents  are  alum, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  acetate  of  lead,  oak  bark,  or  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  first 
three  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm  to  the  pint  of  water.  The 
alum  injection  is  the  best  for  general  use,  and  if  used  properly,  rarely 
fails  to  effect  a  cure  in  two  or  three  weeks.  But  injections  constantly  fail 
because  they  are  not  properly  used.  The  vagina  is  a  long  canal,  and 
unless  the  injection  reach  the  whole  surface  affected,  a  radical  cure  cannot 
be  looked  for. 

The  way  to  give  injections  is,  to  support  the  hips  by  a  hard  cushion, 
and  place  beneath  the  patient  a  flat  bed-pan  or  other  dish  ;  then  inject 
the  lotion,  using  the  pump-handled  syringe,  and  an  elastic  tube  six  inches 
long,  so  that  the  injection  will  be  carried  to  the  end  of  the  vagina.  In- 
ject about  a  pint  at  a  time,  and  retain  it  for  five  or  ten  minutes  by  a 
napkin.  This  requires  the  help  of  another  person,  but  is  far  more  elTcc- 
tual  than  injecting  one's-self .  The  injection  should  be  used  at  first  twice 
a  day,  and  after  a  fortnight  once  a  day  will  be  enough.  If  one  kind  of 
injection  fail,  another  may  be  tried,  and  it  is  sometimes  good  to  vary 
them  at  intervals.  When  a  cure  has  been  effected,  cold  water  should  be 
injected  once  or  twice  a  day  for  some  time,  to  restore  tone  to  the  parts. 
No  tonic  is  equal  to  this.  Dr.  Ashwell  says,  that  there  is  an  unfounded 
dread  of  ablution  of  the  external  genitals  with  cold,  or  even  with  tppil 
water,  but  this  can  do  no  harm,  and  is  often  very  beneficial.  Its  irjscticn 
is  equally  harmless,  and  frequently  of  service.  The  injection  of  a  few 
ounces  of  cold  water  into  the  rectum  daily,  is  greatly  recommended  by 
Dr.  Ashwell,  in  cases  of  inveterate  leucorrhoea,  where  the  discharge  is 
limited  to  a  few  drops,  but  still  has  produced  serious  impairment  of 
health.  He  has  seen  the  discharge  rendered  very  obstinate  by  the 
habitual  use  of  thick  napkins  to  the  parts,  which  have  a  relaxing  effect. 
An  excellent  remedy  in  obstinate  cases,  is  to  ping  the  vagina  with  dry  tow. 
This  dries  up  the  moisture  as  it  flows,  and  keeps  the  mucous  surfaces 
asunder,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  modes  of  stopping  their  discharges. 
The  surfaces  act  just  like  poultices  to  each  other,  causing  relaxation  and 
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iadeAutte  continaanoe  of  the  dUcharge.    This  remedy  it  not  employed  so 
•often  at  it  deserfei. 

EnffUsh  physicUiis  do  not  generally  make  an  examination  in  leucorrlicca, 
1»ut  tnii  is  a  great  error,  and  the  ionrce  of  miitakee  without  number.  In 
very  many  cases  leucorrhcBa  it  earned  or  kept  up  by  ulcers  of  the  wom)>, 
and  if  they  are  not  discoTered  and  treated,  injections  can  do  iitte  good. 
It  should  be  made  a  rule,  that  in  all  cases  of  leucorrhcea  of  any  severity 
or  obstinacy,  a  digital  examination  at  least  should  be  made;  and  in 
general  the  speculum  should  also  be  used,  for  few  physicians  have  so  edu- 
cated a  sense  of  touch,  as  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  it  alone.  Besides,  by 
the  speculum  it  can  be  seen  how  hish  the  disease  reaches  in  tlio  vagina, 
&c..  When  leucorrhcsa  is  connected  with  diseases  of  menstruation,  these 
must  be  cured  first,  before  it  can  be  expected  to  yield. 

The  general  treatment  in  addition  to  die  local  means  is  of  very  great 
importance.  Sedentary  habits,  heated  rooms,  and  all  stimulants  should 
be  avoided ;  the  patient  should  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air, 
and  should  use  cold  baths,  the  coldshower  over  the  loins,  ibe  cold 
«itz-bath,  and  strengthen  the  ftame  by  moderate  exercise.  Witliout  theso 
constitutional  means,  the  local  ones  will  frequently  fail  in  old  standing 
caset.  Moreover  it  is  very  important  to  persevere  for  some  time  in  the 
remedies ;  the  disease  is  very  obstinate  and  slow  to  yield ;  and  unless  ic 
be  thoroughly  cured,  a  relapse  will  probably  take  place.  In  this  uid  the 
foregoing  diseases,  and  indeed  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  disease  in 
general,  the  best  by  far  of  all  constitutional  mode  of  treatment  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  what  is  called  the  Water  Cure;  although  this  name  or  that  of  Hy- 
dropathy, does  not  rightly  designate  the  system,  which  consists  in  the  sci- 
entific application  of  the  various  natural  means  of  strengthening  the  frame, 
namely  bathing,  air,  exercise,  regular  diet  and  hours,  together  with  society 
and  healthful  amusements,  in  an  establishment  where  every  thing  is  syste- 
matically regulated  for  the  restoration  of  health,  and  a  patient  is  not  subject 
to  the  innumerable  temptations  and  irregularities,  which  make  it  so 
very  difficult  to  treat  chronic  disease  at  home.  The  water  cure  is  a  very 
valuable  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  sexual  diseases,  although  alone  it 
generally  fails  to  produce  a  cure,  as  it  does  not  include  the  great  natural 
remedy  for  such  diseases ;  still  it  is  said  to  have  a  marked  enect  in  regu- 
lating and  favouring  menstruation  in  many  cases. 

To  ppeverd  this  wide  spread  disease  its  various  causes  must  be  eradi- 
cated. Frequent  child-birth,  and  protracted  suckling,  to  which  the  lives 
of  so  many  women  are  devoted,  and  which  are  almost  sure  to  bring  on 
ieucorrhoea,  should  be  avoided,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  woman  are 
very  healthy,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  bear  it.  A  constitution  of  iron  could 
not,  if  subjected  to  the  sedentary  lives  and  hard  in-door  work  which  many 
town  mothers  have.  These  sedentary  lives  also,  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  sex  live,  must  be  materially  altered,  before  this  weakening  malady 
can  be  efifectually  prevented.  There  are  few  modes  of  life  so  unhealthy, 
as  those  of  the  poor  sempstresses  and  milliners  in  our  large  towns ;  and 
their  confinement  and  want  of  exercise  make  tbem  very  liable  to  all  the 
diseases  of  debility.     Women  moreover  should  never  neglect  the  com* 
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mensenwat  of  this  disease,  n<nrshcNiUthehabifciialiinieoiiBov8r«^Me^ 
before  and  after  meiistniation«  so  constantly  seen  in  townspeo|le,  and 
denoting  a  ireak  and  congested  state  of  the  seinal  lyitem,  te  aueired  to 
eontinne. 


Ill 


DISORDERS  AT  MENSTRUAL  DECLINE. 


I  SHALL  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  disorders  sometimes  attending  tbe 
cessation  of  menstruation.  It  is  a  very  general  opinion,  that  this  period 
must  be  attended  with  illness,  but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  healthy 
women  frequently  pass  over  it  without  the  least  incouTenience.  Women 
themselres  regard  ft  as  a  Tery  critical  and  perilous  time ;  and  this  is  a 
most  unfortunate  idea,  for  it  causes  much  needless  anxiety,  and  indeed 
oflen  gires  rise  itself  to  symptoms  of  ill-health.  There  is  no  more  danger 
naturally  connected  with  the  decline  of  menstruation,  than  with  its  com- 
mencement ;  and  a  woman,  who  is  healthv,  and  who  lires  temperately, 
need  not  look  upon  the  **  turn  of  life,"  with  any  apprehension. 

The  most  firequent  symptoms  of  disturbance,  obierred  at  this  period, 
are  mental.  A  hysterical  nervous  state  is  so  common,  as  to  excite  little 
attention.  The  woman  has  a  tendency  to  solitude,  disordered  sleep,  im- 
paired appetite,  &c.,  with  frequently  a  dread  of  organic  disease.  lu  some 
cases  there  is  great  agitation  of  mind  and  nerrousness,  amounting  nearly 
to  insanity ;  but  soothing  quieting  means,  not  restraint,  should  be  used. 

Now  all  these  symptoms  are  so  prevalent,  most  probably,  just  because 
women  have  an  unfounded  dread  of  this  period.  Their  mind  is  un- 
necessarily anxious  about  it,  and  this  gives  rise  in  very  many  cases  to  the 
nervous  symptoms.  Another  reason  probably  is,  that  in  this  country, 
where  there  are  so  many  involuntary  nuns,  it  must  be  a  most  painful 
thought  to  many,  that  the  season  of  their  youth,  the  last  rose  of  their 
summer,  is  fading ;  that  their  sexual  life  has  been  totally  unfulfilled, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  hope  for  them  of  a  child  to  gladden  their  old 
age;.  Alas  that  such  lives  and  such  sad  thoughts  are  so  common  among 
us!  I  believe  that  if  these  causes  did  not  operate,  and  if  the  ffoneral 
health  of  women  were  stronger  than  it  is,  these  mental  disturbances 
would  raroly  appear;  although  they  are  probably  in  part  owing  to  the 
alteration  in  the  nervous  currents  at  the  decline'  of  the  uterine  functions. 

In  other  cases,  in  corpulent,  indolent  women,  there  is  apt  to  be  an  in- 
creased tendency  to  coogestions  and  inflammations  in  other  organs,  such 
as  apoplexy,  and  pulmonary  congestion.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a 
periodical  safety  valve  is  now  shut,  and  if  plethora  exist,  there  is  no  na« 
tural  mode  of  relief  for  the  fulness.    In  these  cases  stimulants  should  be 
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forbidden,  aad  plenty  of  exercise  taken,  along  with  a  somewhat  spare  diet. 
But  it  is  a  very  common  and  very  pernicious  error  among  women,  to  use 
purgatives  frequently  at  this  time,  and  to  reduce  themselves  by  spare 
dice  CO  avert  fancied  dangers.  A  great  deal  of  mischief  is  done  by  this 
mistaken  opinion,  which  is  akin  to  the  old  prejudice  among  the  poor,  in 
favour  of  a  precautionary  bleeding  in  the  spring,  which  has  now  happily 
almost  died  ont.  There  is  no  time  of  life,  and  no  natural  changes  in  the 
system,  which  call  for  these  artificial  precautions.  If  a  woman  have  been 
living  healthily  and  temperately,  she  may  trust  with  perfect  confidence, 
that  nature  will  do  her  own  work,  without  any  disturbance ;  and  if  she 
have  been  living  too  luxuriously,  and  requires  to  reduce  herself,  the 
proper  means  is  always  to  increase  the  exercise,  give  up  inordinate  in- 
dulgences, and  brace  the  system  by  natural  and  not  by  artificial  means. 
Por  reducing.plethora  and  averting  a  threatened  apoplexy,  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  constitutional  means  so  powerful  as  a  course  of  hydropathic 
treatment.  Dr.  Gully,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  ^*  Water  Cure  in 
chronic  disease,**  states,  that  were  he  to  choose  the  cose  in  which  the 
benefits  of  the  water  cure  are  most  certainly  and  strikingly  evinced,  it 
would  be  one  of  apoplectic  fulness. 

There  is  a  very  general  idea,  that  incurable  organic  affections,  such 
as  cancer,  are  liable  to  come  on  at  menstrual  decline,  but  the  cessation  of 
HxQ  natural  function  can  evidently  have  no  tendency  to  cause  them. 
These  diseases  generally  occur  in  both  sexes  in  advanced  life,  and  if  there 
have  been  a  latent  pre-disposition,  it  may  be  favoured  by  the  con- 
gestion of  the  sexual  organs,  which  is  apt  to  accompany  menstrual 
decline,  but  no  malignant  disease  can  be  directly  caused  by  it. 

The  mode  in  which  the  cessation  occurs,  varies  in  different  women. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  is  sudden  ;  something  having  occurred  to  arrest 
a  menstrual  period,  nature  takes  the  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  function  at  once.  More  generally  the  decline  is  gradual ;  there  may 
be  a  long  interval,  and  then  an  excessive  return ;  tlien  another  long 
interval  and  a  scanty  return,  and  so  on  till  the  function  entirely  dis- 
appears. From  mouths  to  years  may  be  required  to  accomplish  this 
change. 


ua 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  SEXUAL 

ORGANS. 


The  next  class  of  diseases  which  I  shall  speak  of  arc  the  inflamma^ 
tions  of  the  various  sexual  organs ;  an  exceedingly  inii>ortant  anc 
common  class.  The  diseases  which  have  been  already  treated  of,  aro 
often  termed  in  medical  works  the  Functional  ones,  as  they  are  fre- 
quently {:cen  without  any  structural  alteration,  to  be  recognised  either 
during  life  or  after  death.  Still,  all  of  them  are  frequently  connected 
with,  and  dependent  upon,  inflainmatory  disease,  and  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  of  late  years,  since  the  more  accurate  investigation 
of  the  sexual  organs  by  the  speculum,  to  consider  them  more  and 
more  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  Leucorrhea  used  to  be  constantly 
regarded,  as  well  by  the  medical  profession  as  by  women  in  general, 
as  a  disease  of  debility,  and  *Uhe  whites"  are  still  prevalently  thought 
to  be  only  "  a  weakness."  But  Dr.  Bennett  has  shown  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  any  severity,  these  discharges  are  of  an  ««- 
flammatory  nature,  connected  very  frequently  with  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  the  effect  of  the  dys- 
pepsia and  general  debility  usually  found  along  with  them,  they  are 
the  cause.  Me  has  shown  likewise,  that  all  the  disorders  of  menstru- 
ation are  frequently  owing  to  such  ulceration.  Dr.  Tilt  has  in  like 
manner  traced  many  of  these  diseases  to  an  inflamed  state  of  the  ova- 
ries, showing  that  amenorrhoea,  dysmenorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  &c., 
are  frequently  dependent  on  this  cause.  Hence  arises  ttie  extreme 
importance,  in  all  cases  of  these  so-called  functional  diseases,  of 
making  a  careful  examination,  whether  they  be  not  connected  with  an 
inflammatory  affection. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  ovaries,  which  arc  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  female  organs.  There  are  very  few  organs  in  the  body, 
wbichareso  little  understooa,  and  have  been  so  little  attended  to, 
as  these  most  important  ones.  In  reality  they  preside  over  the 
female  sexual  system,  just  as  the  testicles  do  over  the  male ;  and 
the  peculiar  sexual  sympathies  and  feelings,  both  moral  and  phy- 
sical, depend  on  them,  and  not  on  the  womb.  From  their  small  size, 
their  hidden  position,  and  still  more  from  the  ignorance  of  their  physi- 
ology, (for  the  new  views  of  ovulation  and  menstruation  are  among 
the  most  recent  discoveries  in  physiology,)  they  have  been  neglected ; 
and  the  womb  has  received  the  main  share  of  the  attention  of  physi- 
cians, and  to  it  were  ascribed  the  various  sexual  sympathies.  Hence 
the  pathology,  (or  knowledge  of  the  'diseases)  of  the  ovaries,  is  still 
quite  in  its  infancy,  and  medical  works  are  very  meagre  on  this  sub- 


Jut  tha  ovaries  are  ezoMdlnj^^  prone  to 
re  DiorUd  nppettrancea  more  common  etia 
aaMn.  wu  wecMueaoilfaeM  49Mt«iOM,uidtbei;aiptoma^dl»~ 
CMe,  irtiidi  they  latdim  61  lift,  are  ami  wit^ped  In  gnat  ebeenritjt;. 
^though  tlie  ne*  light  ttmnra  on  tbe  fanctions  of  the  orariea  bj  the 
theory  oT  ovnlotian,  and  the  labonn  «f  phjEioians  who  are  now 
eftrneetlj  inveitlgatlng  these organa,  will.it  iatobehoped,  aoonillna- 

BOtual  delkucy,  wliiclj  iirevents  vroiuen  from  Bpeaking  of  tL'.'  minor 
derangcmciils  of  measdroaliOD,  or  ol'  applying  tai:  aid  in  tbe  incipient 
atngce.  Science  and  tbe  female  health  alike  suffer  bj  ibia  most  on- 
fijrtunate  feeling.  Moreover  tbe  repugnance  to  the  neceysary  modes 
of  exBminQ,tioa  is  n  great  obetacle.  Dr.  Tilt  remarks,  tiint  it  is  0DI7 
ffben  the  patieot's  enfl^ngB  ore  habitually  intense,  or  wlien  tbe 
prospect  of  marriage  has  overcome  her  reluctance,  that  an  ezamina- 
tion  U  permitted ;  from  Ibis  inBufficlent  exauiQatiou  also  the  disease 
U  frequently  only  partially  oared,  and  relapses  take  place, 

Tbe  neoesEUi'y  modes  of  oxamining  tbe  ovaries  ore  through  ttie  walls 
of  tbe  abdomen,  vagina,  and  rectum.  All  of  theee  must  be  corefolly 
naed.  where  there  i°  a  suspicion  that  the  ovaries  are  in  a  diseased 
atale ;  and  it  is  fortunate  fbr  woman  that  It  is  possible  by  these 
means  to  arrive  at  a  troe  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  some  of  her  most 
mlFcrable  diseases,  and  to  be  ahle  therefore  to  relieve  them.  Bat 
there  are  very  few  phyaiciins,  who  have  the  tact  and  eiperienca  neces- 
BSry  to  make  such  an  eiamination  with  proht.  To  make  a  physical 
examination,  to  ose  the  apoeuluru  or  the  floger  with  advantage, 
reqnirM  a  long  and  carcfol  training,  of  Uie  diiBcnlUea  of  whloh  the 
public  seem  to  haTe  no  idea,  but  to  snppow  Utot  tjl  medical  meo 
iiave  such  knowledge  b;_  a  kind  of  intnlttoa,  or  as  &  matter  of  oonne. 
Sow  the  fact  is,  that  with  regard  to  the  wcaminatfon  of  Uie  feniale 
orgaas,  and  especiall;  tbe  oracies,  very  few  phjddaDS  (have  hwl  a 
proper  training,  and  most  of  them  have  had  ahsolntdy  no  trtiniDg  at 
alL  The  reason  of  this  enormous  medical  defideocy  la,  that  such 
tnuning  does  not  form  apart,  unless  as  a  rare  exception,  of  tbe  ordi- 
nary medical  education,  on  account  of  tbe  nnfortunale  scraples  of 
eeiual  delicacy ;  and  thus  the  great  mass  of  physidons,  though  &e- 
qnently  called  upon  to  treat  female  disease,  are  really  qnlte  iocompe- 
tent  to  do  so.  Thus  unfortanate  woman,  eren  when  she  does  relnc- 
tontly  make  np  her  mind,  after  long  concealed  anffering,  to  apply  for 
aid,  very  probabl;^  consults  a  man,  who  is  jiot  mnoh  more  capable  of 
forming  a  true  opinion  in  her  case  than  she  is  herselfl 

It  is  not  correct  to  say,  that  this  cloaa  of  diieeees  ta  qtedally  culti- 
Tated  by  certain  physidaus,  and  that  it  Is  snlBcleat  for  theae  to  bs 
eonversant  with  female  compl^uts  ;  a  large  proporticoi  of  sexnal  dia- 
eascs  are  nuakid  diseases,  wbose  real  sexual  nature  is  not  recognisable 
without  a  corehil  analysis  and  examination  of  tbe  oigans,  by  a  man 
who  Is  competent  to  form  a  fair  c^li^on  on  the  matter.  Although  it 
Is  a  great  advantage,  tbat  some  men  sboold  devote  a  special  atten* 
tioQ  to  certain  organs  and  diseases,  yet  every  medical  man  should  be 
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able  to  examine  all  the  different  organs  in  the  body,  and  have  a  tole- 
rable degree  of  skill  in  the  management  of  each.  This  is  especially 
requisite  for  the  great  proportion  of  medical  men,  who  live  in  the 
country,  and  in  small  towns,  where  there  is  no  distinction  of  medicine 
into  special  branches,  and  each  man  has  to  treat  every  disease  that 
may  present  itself. 

In  the  abdominal  mode  of  examining  the  ovaries,  the  patient  lies  on 
the  back  with  the  legs  flexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles. 
Unless  however,  the  ovarian  swelling  be  large,  it  will  not  be  felt  thus. 
In  examining  through  the  vagina,  the  patient  lies  in  what  is  called 
the  obstetric  position,  namely,  on  the  side,  with  the  legs  drawn  up. 
The  fore-finger  of  one  hand  is  introduced  into  the  vagina,  while  with 
the  other  hand  the  examiner  presses  on  the  lower  port  of  the  abdo- 
men, so  as  to  bring  the  ovaries  within  reach  of  the  finger.  In 
examining  bv  the  rectum,  the  obstetric  position  should  be  us^.  The 
oYories  can  oe  felt  in  this  way,  oven  In  their  healthy  state,  olthouffh 
with  difficulty ;  but  when  enlarged  by  infiammation  tbev  are  readily 
reached.  The  finger  passed  into  the  rectum  can  feel  half  of  the  poste- 
rior BorfMse  of  the  womb,  bulging  through  its  wall,  and  on  each  side 
the  ovaries  like  two  knuckles.  When  these  bodies  are  healthy* 
pressure  on  them  gives  no  pain,  but  it  does,  if  they  be  inflamed.  In- 
orease  of  Tolume  oan  also  be  recognised  in  this  way.  Another  method 
of  examining  is  by  what  is  called  the  double  touch,  the  fore-flnger 
being  in  the  rectum  and  the  thumb  in  the  vagina.  This  is  very  use- 
ft\  in  recogniitpg  tuaiours  between  these  two  passages. 


ACUTE    OVABITIS- 


Ob  acuta  inflaoioiation  of  tlia  oiaty — (itie  beins  the  tf 
to  siEQifjr  inflammation  la  nay  organ.)  It  used  to  be  thought  by  physi- 
cia.DS,  that  this  alfixtian  wns  almoit  coaBaed  to  the  puerperal  period, 
□amety,  tliat  period  which  immediately  anFceeds  child-birtli,  and  during 
wliicli  inflammatarv  diseaBes  in  the  seiaal  organs  are  most  apt  to  oocut. 
and  to  be  of  unnaiiill  Tiolence.  But  OTaritie  oocurs  not  mifrequeatly  at 
other  times,  as  Dr.  Bennett  has  shown,  bat  is  constantly  overiooiied  by 
the  medical  attendaat,  who  coufouads  it  with  iDQamuifttion  of  the  vamb, 
or  with  iliac  abacoss,  or  "  inflammation  of  the  bowelE,"  a  geDetallooia 
expressioQ  for  ubscuro  and  nadetermined  inflammatiuu  in  same  peine 
organ,  of  vhose  nature  the.  practitioner,  from  his  ine^iperience  in  tlW 
eiaminatiaa  of  these  organs,  is  nneertain.  ' 

Oriiiritis  may  be  spukan  of  aloDi  with  the  inQamination  of  that  looie 
iireclarti»ii«,  whiob,  ai  well  ai  ttaeoraiiei,  ii  contained  between  the  IM 
of  the  peritoneam,  oiUed  die  broad  I^ament  t  forit  isnotposaibletotell 

of  thit  diMMe  k  Q»  Mole  ■nmrevoa  of  manitroation,  whetlier  by  cM, 
or  vielen^  mental  BmotaUM.  Tbe  tjinptonu  are  Tory  like  those  of  acute 
matiitii  (inflammatian  of  tbe  womb,)  namely,  lerere  deep-seated  pain  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  feeling  of  weight  and  naeosiness 
in  the  pelvis  ;  also  pain  ia  the  loins,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the 
abdomen.  Tttere  is  ferer,  with  a  hot  skin  and  quick  pulse.  A  digital 
eianination  through  the  vagina,  ii  absolutely  necessary  here  to  learn 
what  part  is  affectM.  It  is  very  frequently  neglected,  a  *  '  ' 
is  the  source  of  great  evils.  By  the  vaginal  eiamim 
found,  that  tbe  painful  tumour  is  not  in  the  median  line,  but  applied  to 
the  sida  of  (he  womb.  It  it  so  ctoiely  applied,  that  it  needs  some  tact  to 
Jistingnuh  them.  But  it  it  very  impoTtant  to  dtitingutsh  between  the 
(wa,  fur  metritis  generally  ends  by  resolution  (or  complete  subiidenee  of 
the  inflammatiDD.)  whereas  ovaritis  generally  proceeoa  to  suppuration, 
unless  very  active  treatment  be  used.  In  this  case  matter  forms,  and 
escapes  is  time,  either  through  tlie  vagina  or  the  rectum.  Through  the 
vagina  is  the  moat  favonrabte  method,  for  in  this  canal  the  pus  causes 
bat  Uttle  iriitatira.   If  the  abeeM  open  into  the  rectum,  much  greater 


t  w^  be 
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irritatioii  with  ffriping  and  dysentery,  freqaently  lasting  for  days,  is 
produced.    Tlie  bursting  of  the  abscess,  and  discharge  of  pus,  is  rarely 
noticed  by  the  patient,  unless  she  be  warned  to  expect  it;  or  if  noticed*, 
is  not  mentioned,  from  the  reluctance  to  communicate  information  spon*- 
taneonsly  in  sexual  diseases. 

After  the  discharge  of  the  pus,  there  is  a  decided  improyement  in  the 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  is  thought  conyalescent.  But  the  disease  ia 
by  no  means  radically  cured ;  a  chronic  state  of  inflammation  still  con- 
tinues, and  this  is  aroused  anew  by  each  return  of  menstrual  conoestion. 
Fresh  matter  then  gathers,  and  the  former  symptoms  in  a  subdued  shape 
are  repeated.  In  this  manner  may  this  lingering  affection  last  for  one  or 
more  years ;  the  patient  suffering  all  the  time  from  the  symptoms  of 
chronic  inflammation  in  the  sexual  organs,  namely,  pain  and  weight  in 
the  pelyis,  tenderness  in  the  ovarian  region,  pain  in  tne  back,  inability  to 
walk  much,  and  disorders  of  menstruation.  The  reason  of  her  state  is  a 
mystery  to  herself,  as  well  as  to  her  medical  attendant,  if  the  real  nature 
of  the  disease  hare  not  been  recognised  at  first. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  seen,  what  great  evils  may  arise  from 
not  distinffuishing  this  affection  from  inflammation  of  the  womb,  or  of  the  . 
bowels ;  which  so  constantly  happens  at  present,  from  delicacy  and  medical 
inexperience  in  these  diseases,  preventing  the  necessary  examinations.  If 
this  affection  were  recognised  at  first,  suppuration  might  in  some  cases  be 
prevented  by  active  treatment,  and  if  it  did  occur,  well-directed  means 
mijdit  subdue  the  lingering  remains  of  the  inflammation. 

The  general  cause  of  this  disease  in  the  unimpregnated  womb  is  sudden 
arrest  of  menstruation.  It  is  very  rare  that  acute  ovaritis,  or  acute 
metritis,  arises  during  the  menstrual  interval.  After  confinement  how- 
ever, acute  inflammation  of  these  organs  is  apt  to  arise  from  various 
causes,  especially  from  too  early  exposure  to  cold,  arrest  of  the  secretion 
of  milk  &c. ;  and  in  this  case  the  peritoneum  is  very  apt  to  be  involved; 
constituting  a  most  dangerous  and  general  fatal  disease.  But  in  the 
unimpregnated  condition,  the  peritoneimi  is  very  seldom  implicated,  and  a 
fatal  result  rarely,  if  ever,  occuza. 


SUBACUTE    OVAKITIS. 


Tai&  is  a  mnch  more  comiaDn  diseaie  thaD  the  precediug.  Dr.  Tilt, 
■x'ao  hai  lately  directed  the  attentlaa  of  the  profc&^iaa  to  the  subjecti 
fiiyf.  he  belieTet  no  disaase  is  more  oommoD  than,  tboogb  so  little  andec- 
stoad  as  this.  In  subacate  ovaritis,  in  general,  the  whole  ovarf  is  not 
atfectaJ,  bat  the  inOammation  it  limited  to  certain  pacts,  as  the  Graa£an 
fcllicloa,  &e.  The  symptoms  a!  this  impoitaat  affection  are,  a  dull  pain 
ID  the  orariaD  tegion,  increased  by  walking,  riding,  or  preEEure  on  the 
part,  aiid  also  bystiaiahtemngtheleg.  Thepains  radiate  from  the  Ovary 
to  the  loins,  tluEhE,  and  anns,  and  are  of  a  dnil,  dragging,  andaametimea 
overwUBltning  character.  But  they  are  Beldom  so  acate  as  to  make  advice 
be  e4rly  sougiLt,  and  ar£  thus  often  endnred  for  years.  Sexual  intercour^ 
increases  the  pain.  This  wearing  affectioQ,  like  other  iaflainmatory 
states  oF  the  ovaries  and  womb,  deadens  the  seiaal  feelings.  It  very 
frequently  gives  rise  to  bysleria.  It  also  (reqaently  cttusea  the  varioot  i 
disorders  of  menstriLatiou,  which  it  prodaces  either  directly,  of  by  dcov- 
sioning  a  Eecondary  cougestioD  or  inflammatioii  of  the  womb,  wboaa  | 
health  depends  greatly  on  that  of  the  ovaries.  It  aliio  gives  rise  to 
sterility,  which  Dr.  Tilt  beliores  to  be  much  ottener  connected  with 
disease  of  the  orariec,  than  of  the  womb,  atthDogh  the  contrary  it  the 
genet^  opinion. 

The  morbid  appearaocea  to  commonly  fonnd  ia  the  ovaries  after  deal^, 
and  which  have  been  caiued  by  labaente  ovaritii,  are  a  red  and  inBamid 
state  of  the  Graafian  tcsIcIm,  which  are  sometimes  full  of  poa.    They 
are  aUo  frequently  swollen  to  the  site  of  a  pea,  denoting  a  state  of  ' 
chronic  inflammation.    The  fallopian  tnbes  art  firequently  round  bonnd 


down  by  jadheaions,  so  that  thsr  conld  not  be  applied  to  the  01 

""  i«  app^ance  is  very  frequent  In  pi "    "'  ' 

leraa  sterility. 


This  app^ance  is  very  frequent  in  prostitutes,  and  is  one  cause  of  their 


The  chief  eaata  of  sabacota  ovaritia,  according  to  Dr.  Tilt,  are, 
"eicu^Te  reoereal  indulgence,  which  Eometimes  produces  it  in  newlr 
married  women,  but  partinilarly  in  prostitutes,  whose  ovaries  after  deau 
almost  always  present  some  morbid  lesion ;  privation  of  the  seioal  stimn- 
lus,  whether  its  absolute  privation,  as  in  single  women,  or  sudden  with- 
drawal as  in  widows,  both  of  which  leave  the  ovaries  in  a  congested  state  | 
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late  marriages,  in  which  the  venereal  stimalnsii  liable  to  proTC  too 
powerful  for  the  ovaries,  nnosed  to  it ;  the  decline  of  menstruation,  both 
in  the  case  of  the  involuntarj  nuns  of  a  society  over-stocked  with 
women*  and  in  those  who  have  indulged  in  venereal  exosuei;.  moral 
emotions  and  unp;ratified  desires,  whicn  are  known  in  the  male^sex  to 
have  the  effect  of  mcreasing  the  seminal  secretion,  and  naturally  have  an 
analogous  action  on  woman ;  arrest  of  menstruation,  which  is  apt  to  bo 
followed  by  this  disease,  along  with  dysmenorrhoea  and  hysterical  symp- 
toms ;  gonorrhcsa,  leucorrhosa  &c."  Dr.  Tilt  remarks,  that  the  want  of 
the  appropriate  stimulus  to  the  ovaries,  which,  should  promote  their 
healtny  action,  is  often  the  cause  of  their  becoming  the  seat  of  morbid 
affections. 

Subacute  ovaritis  is  thus  a  most  important  affection,  from  its  great 
frequency,  and  from  its  obscure  nature.  There  are  doubtless  very  many 
such  cases  existing  unknown  at  present,  the  hidden  root  of  various 
miserable  diseases,  which  cannot  be  cured  without  the  prior  removal  of 
the  ovaritis.  Thus  very  many  cases  of  amenorrhosa,  monorrhagia, 
dysmenorrhoea,  sterility,  and  hysteria^  ace  owiuK  to  this  disease,  and  in 
all  these  affections  a  carefiil  examination  should  be  made,  if  there  be  any 
symptoms  of  ovaritis. 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Tilt  ii,.  leeohei  applied  over  the 
ovarian  regions,  succeeded  by  suooestive  blisters  to  that  part,  so  as  to 
break  the  morbid  chain  of  nervous  action,  and  lastly  to  rub  in  an  oint« 
ment  composed  of  mercury  and  belladonna.  The  bowels  should  be  kept 
open  bv  aperients ;  and  emollient  ix^eotions  into  the  rectum,  with  the 
cnill  taken  off,  should  be  used  thrice  a-day.  Three  or  four  ounces  should 
be  injected  at  a  time,  (the  pelvis  being  Novated,)  and  retained  as  long  as 
possible.  They  bathe  and  soothe  the  parts  affiBoted.  By  these  means, 
whicii  can  be  used  only  in  the  menstrual  intervals,  a  radical  cure  may 
generally  be  effected ;  and  after  it,  cold  water  injections,  morning  and 
evening,  should  be  used.  Sexnal  abstinence  and  a  regular  healthy  life 
should  be  enjoined  durinff  the  treatment;  and  for  some  time  after  the 
cure,  sexual  intercourse- should  be  taken  in  moderation.  Sterility  and  the 
various  menstrual  and  hysterical  affections,  connected  with  subacute 
ovaritis,  frequently  cease  aftec  ita  onie. 


mrLAMMATION  Of  THE  WOMB. 


I  sow  proceed  to  tbe  inflomraationE  of  tba  womb,  of  which  tnuoh 
nioru  is  bDown  tban  of  [lie  ovarlnn  inliaioniatioiis,  ia  great  part 
throagh  the  admirable  work  of  Dr.  Henry  BenDett.  In  eiamiQlng 
the  diaeasea  of  the  womb,  wb  havs  fortumitely  a  much  more  certain 
gnido  than  the  Bn^r,  namely,  the  eye.  There  iire  two  kinds  of 
specula  used,  the  round  and  the  bi-Tolre  one,  the  latter  of  which  con- 
sista  of  two  separable  blades,  and  is  the  UeEt,  for  by  means  of  it 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  can  be  opened,  anH  tbe  cerrical  canal  seen, 
which  is  very  Important,  as  disease  often  lurks  in  this  part.  Bat  it  is 
more  difficult  to  maDagethanthe  round  one,  which  answers  eKcellently 
for  many  purposes.  Tbe  patient  should  lie  on  the  back,  opposite  a 
window,  in  specular  examinations,  so  (bat  tbe  light  should  fall  on  tbe 
parts  examined.  CandteJight  will  do  in  the  absence  of  daylight, 
thongb  not  bo  good.  The  womb  is  also  examined  by  means  of  the 
tuucb,  through  the  abdomen,  vagina,  and  rectum,  II  ia  only  vben 
enlarged  that  it  can  be  felt  through  the  abiiominal  walla.  Thniugb 
the  rectum,  one  half  or  the  postenor  surface  of  tbe  womb  can  lie  Feit, 
as  ibe  proatntc  gland  in  the  male;  and  uuleas  tbe  eiLaminer  be  ex- 
perienced, he  may  think  the  healthy  womb  morbidly  swollen.  Bat 
the  general  mode  of  examiniag  the  womb  is  through  tbe  vaginn.  The 
fore-&ng;er  here  readily  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  con  in 
this  way  obtain  most  Talnable  information. 

Bat  the  linger,  to  be  a  reliable  gaide,  requires  a  great  deal  of  eda- 
cation.  Women  Meni  to  auppote  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  consent 
to  a  dlf^tal  examination,  and  all  will  be  ascertained.  But  tbe  fact  ie, 
that  there  are  Ytrylew  medical  men,  except  those  who  give  special 
atleotion  to  mldwJKry  and  female  diseases,  wbo  can  diagnose  by  the 
finger  many  kinds  of  uterine  disease.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
tell  by  tbe  finger,  that  tbe  month  of  the  womb  is  ulcerated ;  and  the 
proofof  this  is,  that  this  very  common  disease  remained  almost  en- 
tirely unknown,  till  the  fh«  use  ot  tbe  speculum.  It  is  necessary  to 
educate  tbe  finger  by  the  eye,  with  the  greatest  care,  before  it  can  be 
trusted  to.  Thus,  unless  a  man's  finger,  be  a  very  sure  guide,  he 
shouldalways  naethespecaloiu  also.  A  woman  should  consider,  that 
instead  of  ending,  the  real  difBcaities  in  the  recognition  and  treatment 
of  her  case  are  only  banning,  when  she  consults  a  medical  man ;  but 
her  mind,  if  she  have  had  little  sexual  experience,  is  generally  ao  much 
occupied  with  the  nnpleasantnesa  of  revealing  her  disuse  abd  consent- 
ing to  an  eiaminatlou,  that  she  loses  sight  of  the  only  really  import' 
ant  matters  to  her,  namely,  the  competence  of  tbe  man  she  consults. 
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ztxt  ;V<^  judiciousness  of  his  treatment.  No  patients  submit  to  so  much 
<r.*«oaeous  treatment,  are  so  much  quacked,  and  haye  so  little  tu  say 
in  toeir  own  case,  as  sexual  patients,  especially  women ;  for  the  un- 
fortunate sexual  boshfulness  paralyses  their  common  sense,  and  pro- 
vents  them  from  reasoning  vigorously  as  beoomes  grown  up  human 
beings,  on  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  them  as  their  own 
healtii. 

A  very  common  and  most  unfortunate  defect  in  medical  men,  is  a 
dislike  to  confess  their  ignorance,  and  very  great  evils  arise  from  tliis. 
Each  one  vies  with  his  neighboui*  in  vaunting  his  own  knowledge  und 
his  own  succottB.  The  great  reason  is,  that  the  pnblic  are  so  utterly 
Iffnorunt  of  medicine,  that  anything  passes  curvent  with  them ;  and 
thus  i»  a  mail  tempted  to  impose  upon  them,  and  to  pretend  to  more 
knowledge  tlian  ho  really  possoBses.  Public  ignorance  is  certain  to 
lead  to  pretence  and  to  deception,  and  while  that  continues  to  exist, 
it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  tho^e  will  not  flourish. 

There  is  no  possible  remedy  for  these  evils,  but  an  increased  know- 
lodffe  of  health  and  disease  throughout  society  generally,  so  that  they 
shall  bo  able  to  distinguish  between  true  and  pretended  science,  and 
to  judge  for  themselves  on  so  infinitely  important  a  matter  as  their 
own  health.  There  is  no  class  of  diseases  in  which  there  is  so  much 
assumption  of  knowledge,  with  so  muoh  real  ignorance,  as  the  sexual 
ones,  just  because  thev  nave  t)een  wrapped  in  such  special  obscurity, 
JSvcry  one  connected  witn  nicdtcine,  even  to  the  midwives  and  nurses 
in  our  hospitals,  affects  to  talk  knowingly  upon  sexual  matters,  as  if 
the  most  obscure  aud  ill -understood  part  of  our  nature  were  patent  to 
them.  This  assumption  is  favoured  by  the  {profound  ignorance  and 
secret  curiosity  of  the  public  on  sexual  matters,  and  the  pride  of 
appearing  to  be  one  of  the  initiated.  In  fact,  turn  where  we  may, 
iutir^  aru  few  thinus  connected  with  the  present  sexual  state  of  man- 
kiuu,  wiacn  ui^  noi  the  source  of  sorrow  and  humiliation  to  an  ingenuoua 
mind. 


'V^ 


,  t        ■     ' 


METRITIS. 


Uracttteinfemmatioiioffliewqmb,  (from  the  ChiMk  word  tigniffing 
ttfe  wniibj  gMMfgl^airtaeifroiii  thoBaOaflB  amit  of  meiiflriitftiom  whm 
H  oecan  m  the  mm-fanpr^gnatod  state.  The  •ymptomi  aie  tlmilar  to 
those  of  aoote  onuKltto;  severe  pain  in  the  hypoouftrinm,  privie  weigbti 
fefer  and  constant  nausea.  Adigitai  ezaminanon  bj  tiie  Tagina  slimdd 
iklwap  be  nsed  to  ascertain  this  aflbetaon.  The  TagMut  will  be  fsond  hot 
and  dnr ;  the  oerriz  swollen,  and  offeen  sensitife;  vliile  the  bodj  of  the 
womb  Is  ezfoisitely  painfhl,  a^  tondi  causing  nansea.  UTaMMs  is  a 
Tsry  frequent  symptom  in  amtions  of  the  womb,  and  arises  from 
the  intimate  sympathy  between  that  organ  and  the  stomarii.  In  incipi- 
ent prmanoy,  nausea  generally  oocnrs,  and  shows  the  sympathy  of  the 
stoinach  with  the  changes  going  on  in  the  womb.  In  acnte  metritis  the 
passage  of  the  fiaeces  is  ezqoiutely  painful,  for  the  womb  lies  jost  npon 
the  rectnm,  and,  in  passing,  they  Mft  it  np. 

Acnte  metritisgenerally  ends  by  resolntion,  that  is,  complete  subsidenoe 
of  the  inflammation,  in  from  Uto  to  ten  days.  It  rarely  ends  fatally,  but 
in  some  cases,  it  degenerates  into  chronic  metritis,  wliich  is  an  exceedingly 
wearing  and  painlnl  i^ection.  This  is  particularly  likely  to  happen,  if 
the  acute  disease  be  not  recognised,  (as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the 
absesice  of  the  necessary  digitalexamination,)  and  stylel  loosely  ^ inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels."  If.  not  recognised,  it  is  not  treated  promptly 
enoush ;  and  there  are  few  diseases  which  cause  so  much  suffering,  as 
the  chronic  metritis,  which  may  follow. 

The  treatment  should  consist  in  the  application  of  a  large  number  of 
leeches,  from  ten  to  twenty,  to  the  hypogastrinm.  This  should  be  followed 
by  large  thin  poultices  to  that  part,  or  by  warm  fomentations,  if  the 
abdomen  be  too  tender.  Internally,  tartar  emetic  should  be  giren  in 
small  doses,  which  is  a  most  yaluable  remedy  in  the  majority  of  acute 
inflammations,  producing  sickness,  relaxation,  and  perspiration,  quieting 
the  pulse,  and  reducing  ferer.  €rentle  saline  aperients  should  also  be 
garen,  to  soften  the  fseces,  and  prerent  them  from  irritating  the  womb» 
and  to  cool  the  system. 

In  acute  ovaritis  the  same  treatment  should  be  used,  and  more  actiyely» 
to  prevent  suppuration  if  possible. 


Its 


CHRONIC   METRITIS. 


This  disease  is  generally  partial,  being  confined  to  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  uterus.    This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  musonlar  fibres  of  that 
wall  are  continuous  with  those  in  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  chronic 
metritis  is  generally  caused  by  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  neck 
to  the  body  of  the  organ.    The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are,  a  dull  ach- 
ine  deep-seated  pain  in  the  hypogastric  region,  just  abore  the  pubis ;  also 
8tul  more  constantly,  a  pain  in  the  loins  and  sacral  rM^ion,  eztttiding  down 
the  inside  of  the  thighs.    These  pams  are  increased  by  walking,  and  are 
accompanied  by  an  oppressire  feeling  of  pelvic  weight.       On  examining 
by  the  finger  in  the  vagina,  an  extremely  sensitive  protuberance  is  felt  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  womb,  sometimes  smooth,  some*^ 
times  irregular  and  knotty.    Pressure  here  causes  exquisite  pain  and 
nausea.    The  womb  being  an  organ  very  delicately  poised  in  the  pelvis, 
any  increase  of  weight  in  one  part  makes  it  incline  in  that  direction  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  in  this  disease  retroverted^  and  lies  upon  the  rectum, 
causing  obstinate  constipation,  and  the  passage  of  the  feeoes  gives  great 
pain.    There  is  generally  some  leucorrhceal  discharge. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  the  usual  ones  expressive  of  impaired 
health,  namely,  headache,  want  of  sleep  and  bad  dreams,  foul  tongue, 
want  of  appetite,  and  dyspepsia.  No  organ  sympatliises  so  much  with 
the  womb  as  the  stomach,  and  there  is  very  generally  nausea,  along  with 
much  dyspepsia,  present  in  this  disease.  A  peculiar  appearance  of  pallor 
and  languor,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the 
sexual  organs,  and  hence  called  the  facies  uterina  (uterine  face)  is  in  no 
affection  more  strongly  marked  than  in  this.  The  patient  looks  worn  out 
by  habitual  suffering.  Although  this  affection  is  a  most  wearing  and 
distressing  one,  yet  it  is  not  incompatible  with  what  a  superficial  observer 
might  think  tolerable  health,  especially  in  the  menstrual  intervals.  But 
during  menstruation  all  the  pains  are  greatly  increased,  and  are  often 
affonising.  The  disease  is  of  an  exceedingly  chronic  and  obstinate  nature, 
like  all  inflammations  in  tissues  of  low  vitality,  for  instance  bones, 
ligaments,  &c.;  and  also  because  it  is  kept  up  by  the  periodical  congestion 
of  menstruation.  Indeed  Dr.  Bennett,  who  was  the  first  accurately  to 
describe  this,  and  several  other  uterine  inflammations,  says*  he  never 
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tnw  a  cue  get  weU  spontaB(xraily«  a*  long  ai  iiMortniaftioi&  lasted*  Ho 
.lajn,  that  in  moet  of  the  caaet  he  had  Men,  thediieiiie  had  eootiiiiM^  lor 
:yiaii  Qsilciioini,  the  patient  tiavii^  been  snppoeed  to  laiEBr  Irom  initaUe 
•«r  diiplaced  ntenu*  or  from  ftmmmal  dytraeaorrhoBa.  We  lee  in  tUi, 
-what  miierabie  .and  protracted  eoflbringt  may  ariie  from  eironeoni 
'dittnoefau 

fteeatcM  of  this  ptlnAil  disease  is  in  some  eases  an  attaclL  of  acnte 
-metritist  iriileh  is  not  perfiBetly  sabdned.  But  in  general  it  results  from 
*tfae  eitension  of  inflammation  from  an  ulcerated  cerrix,  and  when  so,  it 
4a  peeaUariy  intractable. 

The  IrsatsMitf  is,  first  to  care  the  ulceration  of  the  oertix,  if  sncii  exist. 
Tiiis  often  rsmoifes  tlie  chronic  metritis,  but  not  always,  and  in  these 
cases  the  tenacity  of  the  disease  is  extreme,  and  from  months  to  years 
may  be  necessary  for  ha  treatment.    The  means  to  be  used  are,  rest  in 

wiUi  emollient  or  astringent  vaginal  iijections, 
lications  of  leeehes  to  the  os,  before,  darins,  or 


the  menstrual  exacerbations,  opiate  Sfderaeos 
into  the  rectum  should  beuMd,or  the  inhalation  of  cUoroform,  if  thi 
pain  be  amiahig.  The  constipation,  idiich  is  almost  always  obstinatab 
U  very  dmicalt  to  treat.  InJeetionB  cannot  be  used,  for  they  cause  neat 
^oain.  It  is  mgpfA  sign,  toni  the  patient  becomes  abie  to  bear  tbeas. 
JCld  aperiMts  should  therefore  be  used.  By  these  means,  long  aai 
jerseteringlyiq^plied,  together  with  lyina  out  in  the  open  air,  vheatrsr 
the  weather  is  foTouraMe,  tepid  spon^g,  and  oth^  modes  of  bracfaig 
.die  general  health,  the  dis«ise  can  almost  always  be  at  last  cured ;  but 
this  depends  greatly  upon  the  patience  and  perseTerance  of  the  suflforer, 
and  whether  she  hare  the  power  of  nsinflr  the  yarions  requisite  means  fat 
so  long^a  time. 

To  prevent  this  disease,  its  chief  cause,  ulceration  of  the  cervix,  should 
be  prevented,  or  if  it  do  occur  should  be  met  by  prompt  treatment,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  giving  rise  to  this  much  more  tedious  and  painfol 
aflfection. 


•" :  1 


ULCERATION 

OF  THE 

NECK   OF   THE    WOMB. 


•  This  is  an  exceedingly  important  disease,  and  the  greater  part  of  Dr. 
Bennett's  inimitable  work  on  the  uterine  inflammations  is  devoted  to  it. 
He  says  it  is  of  infinitely  more  frequent  occurrence  than  any  other  in- 
flammation of  the  womo,  and  is  the  principal  cause  o  f  leucorrhoea,  pro- 
lapsus, painful,  scanty,  and  hemorrhagic  menstruation,  sterility,  abortion 
&c.  The  great  frequency,  and  importance  of  this  disease  was  quite  un- 
known in  this  country,  till  Dr.  Bennett  wrote  upon  the  8UDJect»an<i 
doubtless  in  many  oases  it  stUl  remains  undetected. 

The  disease  (ynsists  in  an  inflamed  and  ulcerated  state  of  the  awnth 
of  the  womb  and  the  surface  of  the  cerriz. 

The  size  of  the  cervix  varies  naturally  in  different  women,  but  what- 
ever be  its  size,  shape,  or  direction,  it  may  be  considered  healthy,  if  it  be 
not  inflamed,  nor  indurated,  and  if  the  os  be  normaUy  closed.  When 
healthy  it  has  a  soft,  elastic,  and  unctuous  feel,  is  of  a  pale  rosy  hue,  and 
not  the  least  painful  on  pressure. 

Before  puberty  the  womb  is  dormant,  and  very  little  subject  to  in- 
flammation ;  but  afterwards,  the  menstnuU  secretion  is  liable  to  be  pre- 
vented, diminished,  increased,  or  arrested,  by  a  variety  of  social,  moral 
and  other  causes.  Hence  ulceration  is  not  very  unfrequently  found  in 
virgins,  while  in  married  women,  in  whom  it  is  much  more  common, 
sexual  intercourse  is  another  cause ;  and  in  some  very  susceptible  women 
ulceration  follows  intercourse  almost  immediately,  without  immoderate 
indulgence.  Hence  many  young  females  are  attacked  by  this  disease 
soon  after  marriage  and  remam  sterile ;  or  if  they  conceive,  are  very 
subject  to  abortion.  Child-birth  often  causes  ulceration,  for  the  mucous 
membrane,  lining  the  os  and  cervical  cavity,  is  apt  to  be  contused  and 
lacerated ;  and  though  such  contusions  rapidly  neal,  when  all  goes  on 
favourably  ,  yet  if  there  be  any  cause  to  prevent  this,  such  as  the  reten- 
tion of  pieces  of  the  after-birth,  &c.  ulceration  may  follow.  Women 
who  have  borne  children,  are  much  more  subject  to  this  disease,  for  the 
womb  remains  always  somewhat  more  vascular.  Ulceration  also  fre- 
quently arises  from  gonorrhcea  or  leucorrhcea. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  cervix,  which  generally  preeedea 
its  ulceration,  are  as  follows.    The  cervix  becomes  swollen  ana  enlargedf 
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and  gradually  falls  in  the  yagina  from  its  increased  weight.  When  ex« 
amined  by  the  specnlam  it  is  of  a  vivid  red  hne,  and  covered  by  mnco-pns, 
which  mnst  be  wiped  off  in  order  to  see  it.  This  muco-pus  must  not  be 
confounded  with  &e  white  creamy  secretion  often  found  in  this  region, 
which  is  the  product  merely  of  congestion,  and  is  seen  in  many  healthy 
women  before  and  after  menstruation. 

When  the  cervical  cavity  Js  inflamed,  the  os  is  always  opened.  This  is 
a  most  valuable  sign,  for  in  health  the  os  is  invariably  contracted :  and 
whenever  the  finger  in  examining  meets  with  a  well-marked  depression, 
instead  of  a  scarcely  preceptible  orifice,  there  is  certainly  inflammation, 
and  the  speculum  is  indispensable. 

The  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  when  inflamed 
is  of  a  dark  livid  red  hue,  and  secretes  adhesive  mueo-pus,  and  a  glairy 
transparent  mucous,  like  raw  white  of  egg.  The  presence  of  this  glairy 
discharge  in  large  quantities,  and  an  open  os,  are  certain  signs  of  iiSiam- 
mation  of  the  cavity  of  the  cervix. 

Ulceration  generally  soon  follows.  It  may  present  different  characters ; 
the  granulations  sometimes  being  very  small  and  red,  (as  they  generally 
are  in  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,)  or  large  and  livid,  showing  torpor  and 
congestion  of  the  part.  T^is  is  generaUy  their  form  in  pregnancy.  The 
ulcers  are  never  excavated,  nor  have  abrupt  margins ;  therefore  they  are 
very  difficult  to  recognise,  unless  by  a  thoroughfy  educated  finger,  and 
are  constantly  overlooked,  when  a  digital  examination  alone  is  made. 
They  present  to  the  touch  a  soft,  velvety,  mossy  feeling.  In  almost  all 
cases  the  ulcer  penetrates  into  the  cavity  of  the  cervix,  but  never  passes 
the  OS  internum.  An  ulcer  always  secretes  pus,  whether  scanty  or  abun- 
dant ;  but  when  scanty,  it  is  often  absorbed  in  passing  through  the 
vagina,  and  thus  a  patient  may  have  no  external  discharge.  But  in 
other  cases  there  is  abundant  purulent  discharge,  mixed  with  mucus 
from  the  congested  vagina,  creamy  milky  fluid  from  the  congested 
follicles  of  the  cervix,  and  the  glairy  transparent  secretion  from  the 
cavity  of  the  cervix,  constituting  copious  leucorrhoea.  The  discharge 
is  sometimes  tinned  with  blood  from  the  ulcer,  especially  after  in- 
tercourse. 

The  cervix  may  remain  a  long  time  in  an  inflamed  and  ulcerated 
state,  without  its  volume  being  materially  increased ;  but  very  frequently, 
especially  in  women  who  have  had  children,  it  becomes  more  or  less  en- 
larged and  hypertrophied.  It  sometimes  increases  surprisingly,  reaching 
even  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  The  inflammation  and  swelling  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  extend  to  the  body  of  the  womb,  constituting  the  painful  and 
obstinate  anection,  chronic  metritis.  There  is  generally  induration,  as 
well  as  hypertrophy ;  a  stony  hardness  of  the  tumor,  which  has  been  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  cancer,  giving  rise  to  the  greatest  misery  and  anxiety. 
But  this  mistake  need  not  again  occur  after  Dr.  Bennett's  masterly  ana- 
lysis of  the  different  appearances  of  the  two  diseases :  and  it  is  a  great 
consolation  to  those  afflicted  with  these  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  cer- 
vix, to  know  that  they  have  little,  if  any,  tendency  to  degenerate  into 
cancer.  Dr.  Bennett  says,  he  has  never  seen  a  case  so  degenerate,  even 
after  many  years'  continuance. 
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Inflammatory  hypertrophy  eaaict  prolapse  of  the  womb,  and  the  neek 
is  often  carried  backwards  as  well  as  downwards,  so  as  to  press  on  the 
▼agina  or  reetom.  This  gi?es  rise  to  a  disagreeable  feeling  of  weight  and 
drMgfaig,  as  if  a  body  were  abont  to  escape  from  the  Tadna.  When  the 
patient  tt  sitting,  there  is  the  feeling  of  a  tumor  pressed  up  by  the  seat 
When  the  eerriz  is  nloerated,  the  inflammation  generally  extends  to  the 
Ta^ina.  Sometimes  the  ynlTa  is  inflamed,  although  the  yagina  is  not ; 
and  this  is  often  attended  with  a  most  distressing  itching,  wliich  is  the 
source  of  great  torment,  sometimes  banishing  the  sufierer  from  society, 
and  nearly  drlTing  her  distracted.  This  itching,  when  Tory  great,  is 
usually  dependent  on  internal  inflammation,  and  is  to  be  removed  only  by 
the  prior  cure  of  the  latter. 

The  two  other  pelyic  organs,  the  rectum  and  the  bladder^  are  generally 
afifected,  when  the  uterine  disease  is  severe  and  chronic.  The  rectum  al- 
most always  suffers  by  being  pressed  upon,  which  causes  constipaticm. 
The  bowel  is  also  often  congested  and  irritable,  and  much  mucus  is 
expelled  with  the  faeces.  Files  and  prolapsus  ani  also  frequently  occur 
from  the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  part. 
These  diseases  are  ugravated  during  menstruation,  and  add  greatly  to 
the  patient's  discomfort.  The  bladder  also  becomes  irritable,  and  there  is 
frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  with  scalding.  The  irritability  of  the  blad- 
der is  often  caused  by  the  morbid  state  of  the  urine,  which  in  this  disease 
is  frequently  loaded  with  deposits.  The  morbid  urine  causes  a  dull  ach- 
ing pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  irritability  of  that  organ. 

(me  chief  reason  that  ulcers  of  the  womb  are  so  often  undetected  is, 
that  pain  is  frequently  absent,  or  at  least  often  felt  in  other  parts.  It 
is  not  in  the  cervix  itself  that  the  pain  is  fdt,  but  in  the  loins,  in  the 
ovarian,  and  sometimes  in  the  h3rpogastric  regions.  The  permanence  of 
these  psdns  is  an  important  character.  Better  or  worse,  they  are  never 
absent ;  while  back-ache  from  mere  weakness  is  essentiiUly  intermitting. 
The  pains  are  in  general  of  that  dull  aching  character,  which  characterises 
pain  when  seated  m  the  sympathetic  nerves.  But  the  back-ache  is  some* 
times  agonising,  as  if  tiie  back  was  broken. 

Menstruation  generally  soon  becomes  disordered.  It  becomes  irregular^ 
and  either  too  scanty  or  too  abundant.  During  menstruation  aSl  the 
above-mentioned  pains  are  greatly  aggravated,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  are  often  very  great.  Many  cases  of  the  most  severe  dysmenorr* 
hcea  are  owing  to  ulceration  of  the  womb. 

Ulceration  very  frequently  causes  sterility :  and  when  a  patient  does 
conceive,  pregnancy  is  painful  and  laborious,  and  abortions  frequently 
occur.    The  cure  of  the  ulcer  often  removes  sterility. 

It  also  greatly  deadens  Uie  sexual  feelinss,  like  almost  all  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  womb,  or  the  ovaries,  and  l&e  the  analogous  inflammationa 
of  tho'prostate  gland  and  testicles  in  man.  This  is  frequently  carried  even 
to  the  extent  of  disgust,  although  no  pain  may  attend  intercourse,  and 
often  gives  rise  to  great  misery  ki  married  life ;  the  husband  attributing 
his  wife's  altered  feelings  to  jpersonal  dislike  and  other  moral  causes. 

This,  it  may  be  remarked  m  passing,  is  one  ef  the  innumeraUe  instaa« 
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ces  of  the  daily  mistakes  made  in  estimating  character  by  all,  who  are 
not  acqoanted  with  physical  influences,  and  bodily  disease.  In  fact  it  is 
not  possible  for  any  one,  man  or  woman,  however  great  may  be  their 
knowledge  of  mental  and  moral  subjects,  to  form  correct  judgments  of 
their  fellow  bein^,  unless  they  are  as  conyersant  with  our  physical  as  our 
moral  nature.  From  the  want  of  this  physical  and  medical  knowledge, 
all  the  current  opinions  upon  mankind,  religious  and  moral,  social  and 
individual,  are  radically  vitiated. 

The  return  of  sexual  desire  is  to  be  regarded  in  this,  as  in  other  sexual 
disorders,  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  signs  of  a  radical  cure  'y  just  as  the 
return  of  a  healthy  appetite  in  affections  of  the  stomach,  or  the  general 
system.  In  ulceration  there  is  frequently  pain  in  congress,  but  it  is  fre« 
quently  absent. 

The  most  marked  and  prominent  constitutional  symptom  is  indigestion,, 
for  no  organ  sympathises  so  much  with  the  womb  as  the  stomach.  In 
general  the  dyspepsia  becomes  gradually  severe,  and  leads  both  ^patient 
and  physician  erroneously  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  real  disease.  In 
all  x^ronic  diseases  there  is  no  greater  source  of  error  than  this,  to  mis- 
take a  secondary  disease  for  the  primary  one.  In  chronic  diseases,  one 
organ  after  another  becomes  gradually  implicated,  and  without  great  care 
and  skill,  the  secondary  diseases  are  constantly  mistaken  for  the  primary 
ones.  In  this  way  we  have  seen  that  in  spermatorrhcea,  the  source  of 
the  symptoms  was  always  thought,  before  M.  Lallemand's  work,  to  be  in 
the  brain,  stomach,  or  other  organ.  In  like  manner  Dr.  Edward  Johnson 
has  ably  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  the  exceedingly  prevalent  disease  of  indi- 
gestion is  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  this  country,  rather  a  disease 
of  the  brain  than  of  the  stomach ;  arising  from  the  over-work,  anxiety, 
&c.,  to  which  the  mind  is  constantly  subject  in  our  society.  Thus  in  the 
case  before  us,  although  the  stomach  becomes  greatly  disorderd,  and  the 
impaired  appetite,  the  pain,  flatulence,  &c.,  absorb  the  patient's  attention, 
in  reality  these  are  not  the  primary  disease  at  all,  but  merely  symptoms 
of  the  ulcerated  state  of  the  womb.  Dr.  Bennett  says,  that  whenever  he 
sees  severe  dyspepsia  in  a  young  female,  he  suspects  disease  of  the  wombe 
For  the  same  reason,  whenever  we  see  severe  dyspepsia  or  great  nervour 
prostration  in  a  young  man,  we  may  suspect  genital  enfeeblement,  and  why  V 
because  in  youth  the  sexual  system  is  the  prominent  one,  and  is  the  grand 
key  to  the  diseases  of  that  time  of  life.  There  are  comparatively  few  dis- 
eases in  youth,  in  which  the  sexual  system  does  not  play  a  prominent 
part,  either  in  causing  or  in  complicating  them.  For  this  reaso  n, whenever 
we  see  a  case  of  chronic  disease  in  the  young  of  either  sex,  particular  care 
should  be  given  to  examine  the  state  of  the  sexual  organs. 

It  is  indeed  essential  in  cases  of  chronic  disease  at  every  age«  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  all  the  different  organs  in  the  body,  and  it  is 
becoming  a  rule  with  scientific  physicians  to  do  so ;  but  there  are  nc 
organs,  which  are  so  constantly  omitted  in  this  general  scrutiny  as  the 
sexual  ones,  in  consequence  of  the  lamentable  feelings  of  delicacy  so  often 
iHuded  to.  Hence  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  youth  is,  as  a  general 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory  and  UDscientific,  and  there  is  no  age 
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^hieh  is  so  constantly  mistaken  and  iUotreated.  The  sezoal  organs  pre- 
side 07er  youth  both  in  health  and  disease ;  and  to  oyeriook  this  mos6 
important  fact  is  to  ignore  natare. 

The  other  viscera  also,  the  langs,  Urer,  and  heart  are  liable  to  dis« 
ordered  action,  sach  as  palpitations,  soTore  pain  under  the  breast-bone«. 
bilious  attacks,  Sec ;  and  consumption  is  one  of  the  dangers  to  which  this, 
AS  well  as  all  other  debilitating  diseases,  indirectly  exposes  the  patient. 
The  weakness,  pallor,  and  uterine  face  are  often  extreme ;  but  uiere  is 
seldom  feyerishness,  and  the  patient  does  not  look  like  one  labouring 
under  an  inflammatory  disease.  She  is  nervous  and  hysterical,  with  bad 
sleep  and  frightful  dreams,  especially  when  the  dull  aching  pains  are 
present.  There  are  sometimes  mental  delusions  and  dread  of  insanity, 
as  in  other  chronic  diseases,  which  gradually  weaken  and  disturb  the 
nervous  system. 

In  some  cases  the  local  symptoms  may  predominate ;  in  others,  the 
constitutional,  while  the  local  ones  are  almost  absent ;  and  it  is  in  these 
cases  that  the  disease  is  so  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Hence  the  medical  man 
ean  frequently  only  suspect  the  possible  existence  of  the  disease,  and  his 
task.  Dr.  Bennett  observes,  is  a  very  delicate  one,  for  women  have  »uch 
a  reluctance  to  a  digital  examination. 

The  disease  tends  to  last  indefinitely,  and  rarely  subsides  spontaneously, 
before  the  decline  of  menstruation.  It  may  exist  from  ten  to  twenty 
years  without  endangering  life.  No  disease  has  bem  more  frequently 
overlooked,  the  back-ache,  leucorrhcea  &c.,  being  thought  to  arise  from  a 
**  weakness.'*  This  is  an  inveterate  popular  error.  "  The  opinion  has 
hitherto  prevailed,"  says  Dr.  Bennett,  **  that  extreme  general  debility 
may  exist  spontaneously  in  the  female,  but  it  does  not  do  so  in  her,  any 
more  than  in  the  male,  without  some  tangible  reason ;  either  there  must 
be  some  organic  disease  present,  or  she  must  be  exposed  to  very  bad  hygi- 
enic conditions.*' 

Ulceration  of  the  cervix  not  unfvequeatly  occurs  in  virgins,  as  Dr. 
Bennett  was  the  first  to  point  out.  He  says  that  to  it  may  be  referred 
most  of  the  cases  of  severe  and  obstinate  dysmenonr hcea,  and  inveteratf 
leucorrhcea,  occurring  in  them.  *^  These  cases"  he  says,  "  are  very  deli- 
cate, but  the  scruples  of  delicacy  must  be  overcome ;  no  such  feelingi 
prevent  surgical  relief  being  offered  to  girls  with  disease  of  the  rectum* 
anus,  &c.,  though  here  it  is  equally  repugnant."  **  In  most  of  the  cases  I 
have  seen,"  he  says,  moreover,  **  the  disease  had  existed  for  years  unre- 
cognised, and  it  is  certain  that  some  of  them  must  have  perished.  I  have 
restored  to  perfect  health  many  young  females,  who  were  mere  wrecks, 
and  had  lost  all  hope  of  recovery.  It  would  be  an  opprobrium  to  medical 
science,  if  this  disease,  when  discovered  in  the  Tirgin,  should  remain 
untreated.'* 

So  strong  is  the  language,  which  Dr.  Bennett  finds  it  necessary  to  use 
In  speaking  of  the  feelings  of  false  delicacy,  even  among  medical  men ; 
for  it  must  not  be  thought  that  these  scruples  are  confined  to  women 
alone.  In  fact  in  this  respect  unfortunate  woman  is  as  much  sinned 
against  as  sinning,  and  the  scruples  of  medical  men,  and  of  surrounding 
friends,  have  frequently  as  much  to  say  in  the  neglect  of  their  diseases,  as 
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their  own  morbid  ddicacy.  There  is  one  simple  axiom  of  morality  in  aU 
these  matters,  that  whatever  feeling  stands  in  the  way  of  the  most  satis- 
factory examination  and  treatment  of  disease,  whether  in  the  virgin  or 
married  woman ;  and  whether  snch  feeling  exists  in  the  patient  herself, 
in  her  friends  or  medical  attendant,  it  is  to  be  considered  a  serious  moral 
error.  Human  health  and  disease,  happiness  or  misery,  are  far  too 
sacred  to  be  sacrificed  to  such  morbid  ideas.  Woman  has  already  sujSered 
too  deeply  from  this  deplorable  false  delicacy ;  and  every  one  who  feels 
for  his  fellow  creatures,  and  for  the  dignity  of  mankind,  should  endeavour, 
that  such  feelings  should  be  rooted  out  from  among  us. 

ITlceration  is  not  unfrequent  in  pregnant  women,  and  is  said  by  Dr. 
Bennett  to  be  the  key  to  most  of  the  luxtidents  of  pregnancy,  such  as  ob- 
stinate sickness,  hensorrage,  and  abortions,  lliere  is  here  generally 
copious  leucorrh(sa,  and  frequently  pain  in  congress,  and  slight  hemorrage 
after  it.  The  patient  is  ra^ed  by  pains,  thin  and  debilitated,  and  waits 
for  delivery  as  the  only  term  to  her  sufferings,  which  she  believes  to  be  de- 
pendent n»erely  on  ^e  pregnancy.  Ulceration  was  not  known  to  be  fre- 
quently present  in  pregnancy,  till  Dr.  Bennett  wrote,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  a  groundless  fear  of  using  the  speculum  in  pregnant  women. 
The  disease  when  detected,  is  genenilly  easily  curable,  and  shoi:dd  be 
treated  as  early  as  possible  to  prevent  alwrtiona. 

Abortions,  and  laborious  child-birth,  frequently  cause  ulceration,  and 
here  the  prominent  symptom  is  the  continuance  of  hemorrhage  for  many 
weeks.  When  such  hemorrhages  do  occur  alter  delivery,  and  are  succeeded 
by  leucorrhoea,  they  generally  depend  on  ulceration,  and  it  is  in  these 
cases  that  chronic  metritis  is  most  apt  to  be  induced. 

Ulceration  is  sometimes  found  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  and 
is  generally  the  remains  of  former  disease ;  for  menstrual  decline  does 
not  always  cure  inflammatory  uterine  diseases,  though  it  very  fre- 
quently does  so.  The  ulcerations  in  advanced  life  sometimes  arise 
from  gonorrhcea.  They  are  much  more  difficult  to  cure  than  in  young 
women. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description,  that  ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb  is  a  most  important  disease.  It  is  very  common,  and  causes  most 
severe  and  prolonged  sufferings.  When  we  reflect  on  this,  and  also  on  the 
many  ages  that  have  elapsed  before  this  disease  was  revealed  to  us  through 
the  speculum,  we  may  form  some  slight  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of 
female  misery  it  has  caused.  Myriads  of  women  have  dragged  through  a 
life  of  wretchedness,  or  have  at  last  sunk  beneath  the  slow  undermining 
ravages  of  this  relentless  foe.  And  it  is  certain  that  even  at  the  present 
day,  there  are  many  who  are  suffering  from  this  disease  unrecognised ; 
although  from  the  masterly  analysis  of  Dr.  Bennett,  which  is  a  model  of 
medical  description,  it  has  been  clearly  exposed,  and  would  very  rarely 
escape  detection,  if  the  speculum  were  used  as  often  as  it  should  be,  or 
*f  the  flnger  of  medical  men  were  duly  trained  to  the  investigation  of  fe- 
male disease.  Although  the  use  of  these  necessary  means  are  obstructed 
among  all  classes  of  women,  it  is  especially  in  virgins,  that  mistaken 
scruples  are  allowed  to  interfere ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  many 
cases  of  this  and  other  sesual  inflammations  exist  at  present  among  them 
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unreoogniaed,  and  oanse  an  immensity  of  snffering.  Amenorrhcea  and 
dysmenmicsa  are  of  frequent  occnrrenee  in  the  virgin ;  and  these  diseases 
are  frequently  owing  to  mceration,  or  subacnte  oraritis. 

The  inatment  of  this  disease  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  alL 
Ulceration,  if  left  to  itself,  tends  to  last  indefinitely,  and  rarely  subsides 
spontaneously  while  menstruation  lasts;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  case 
which  will  not  3rield  to  good  medical  treatment.  However  great  the  de- 
bility, or  protracted  the  sufferings,  the  disease  may  in  most  cases  be  cured, 
4nd  the  patient  restored  to  health  and  strength. 

The  principles  of  treatment  in  ulceration  of  the  cerrix  are,  first,  to  sub- 
due inflammation  by  emollient  and  astringent  yaglnal  injections,  and  by 
leeches ;  and  secondly,  to  modify  by  cauterieation  the  ulcerated  surface, 
so  as  to  substitute  healthy  reparative  inflammation  for  morbid  ulcerative 
inflammation. 

The  application  of  letiihes  to  the  os  relieves  congestion  and  favours  the 
cure ;  but  they  are  not  indispensable,  and  it  is  wrong  to  apply  them  fre- 
quently. When  they  are  applied,  a  smidl  plug  of  cotton  tied  by  a  thread, 
snould  be  fixed  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  to  prevent  them  biting  in  the 
cervical  canal,  where  they  cause  agonising  pain ;  while  on  the  cervix,  they 
cause  no  pain.  The  emollient  injections  consist  of  linseed  tea,  or  mile 
and  water,  either  tepid  or  cold.  They  should  be  retained  in  the  vadna 
for  some  minutes,  and  are  very  soothing ;  and  chiefly  useful,  where  there 
is  much  irritability,  increased  by  astringents.  The  astringent  injections 
are  of  very  great  value  in  ulceration,  as  well  as  in  leuoorrhoea,  and  may 
succeod  alone  in  curing  slight  ulceration.  But  this  is  not  to  be  expected, 
and  the  grand  treatment  for  the  ulcers  is  cauterization.  The  ulcers  gene- 
rally pass  into  the  cavity  of  tiie  cervix,  and  thus  are  out  of  reach  of  in- 
jections. Much  time  is  often  lost  in  using  injections,  and  it  is  much  better 
to  use  the  speculum  and  cauterization  at  once.  The  caustic  generally 
used,  and  frequently  sufficing  for  the  cure,  is  the  nitrate  of  silver.  The 
application  of  this  invaluable  salt,  generally  at  once  arrests  the  ulcer, 
wnich  becomes  smaller  and  healthier,  and  secretes  healthy  pus.  It  should 
be  applied  every  fifth  or  sixth  day,  till  the  ulcer  is  completely  healed ;  for 
if  it  be  left  to  itself,  no  matter  how  far  the  healing  process  have  advanced, 
it  will  fall  back  as^ain.  The  last  part  of  the  ulcer  to  heal,  is  that  which 
dips  into  the  cervical  cavity ;  and  to  treat  this,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
bi-valve  speculum,  by  which  the  os  can  be  opened,  and  the  ulcer  within 
cauterized.  If  this  is  done,  there  will  never  be  a  relapse,  but  if  any  of  the 
ulcer  be  left,  relapse  is  almost  sure  to  occur.  Astringent  injections  should 
be  used,  as  well  as  the  cauterization. 

By  these  means  a  cure  is  generally  efifeeted  in  a  few  weeks,  if  the  ulcer 
is  small  and  recent.  Even  in  livid  and  fungous  ulcers,  the  nitrate 
of  silver  produces  a  clean  and  healthy  state ;  but  here  it  is  seldom 
strong  enough  to  cause  complete  cicatrisation.  It  is  best  applied  in  the 
solid  form,  except  in  the  cervical  canal,  where  a  strong  solution  may  be  used 
on  a  hair  pencil,  lest  the  solid  stick  break.  If  it  does  run  down  on  the 
neighbouring  tissues,  it  does  rather  good  than  harm,  for  its  action  is  not 
at  all  violent.  Its  application  to  the  cervix  causes  little  pain,  but  more  to 
(he  cervical  cavity.    After  the  pain  has  abated,  there  is  gienerally  a  lull 
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in  the  symptoms ;  but  if  the  ulcer  be  then  left  to  itself,  it  soon  acak 
becomes  irritable,  and  the  patient  ofton  begs  for  the  re-application  ofthe 
caustic. 

When  the  ulcer  is  large  and  unhealthy,  the  nitrato  is  not  strong  enough 
to  produce  a  cure,  and  in  Uiis  case  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  would  be 
used.  This  is  the  best  of  the  more  powerful  caustics.  From  ten  to  four- 
teen  days  should  intorrene  between  its  applications.  In  these  cases  from 
six  weeks  to  three  months  may  be  needed  for  the  cure.  But  sometimes 
all  these  means  fail,  and  the  ulcer,  partly  healed,  becomes  stationary, 
generally  in  the  cervical  cavity.  Then  the  most  powerful  of  all  caustics, 
the  potassa  fusa,  should  be  used.  The  pain  is  little  more  severe,  than 
in  ordinary  cauterization  with  the  nitrato  of  silver,  sometimes  even  less. 
Dr.  Bennett  says,  he  has  scarcely  ever  seen  bad  effects  follow  even  se- 
vere cauterization,  and  he  infers  that  this  treatment  does  not  involve 
more  risk  to  the  patient,  than  the  minor  surgical  operations,  such  as  tooth- 
drawing,  opening  abscesses  &c.  Still,  he  says,  all  surgical  operations 
have  some  risk,  and  he  has  twice  seen  acute  metritis  brought  on  by*  weak 
astringent  vaginal  injections. 

The  cure  of  ulceration  by  these  means  removes  slight  hypertrophy  of  the 
cervix ;  but  in  many  instances  after  the  ulcer  is  cured,  hypertrophy  r^ 
mains,  sufficient  to  drag  down  the  womb ;  and  this  will  probably  cause 
return  of  the  ulcer,  as  the  cervix  remains  red  and  congested.  This  hyper- 
trophy. Dr.  Bennett  saysi  never  resists  the  melting  influence  of  the 
potassa  fusa,  which  is  by  far  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  necessary  kind 
of  treatment  for  it.  The  purpose  of  the  application  of  this  powerful 
caustic  is  not  to  burn  away  the  swelled  part,  but  only  to  excite  a  certain 
amount  of  inflammation.  This  extends  to  the  swelled  and  indurated 
tissues,  and  they  melt,  and  are  absorbed.  The  artificial  ulcers,  produced 
by  the  potassa,  always  heal  readily  in  from  four  to  six  weeks ;  and  this 
shows  the  rationale  of  the  treatment  of  diseased  ulceration  by  cauteri- 
zation. 

After  the  cure  of  ulceration  and  hypertrophy,  the  cervix  rises  in  the 
pelvis  :  and  although  it  may  not  regain  completely  its  position,  yet  if  all 
inflammation  be  subdued,  it  seldom  causes  any  uneasiness,  and  vaginal 
injections  of  cold  water  are  all  that  is  needed.  There  is  considerable 
diflerence  of  opinion  among  those  conversant  with  female  disease,  as  to 
the  effect  of  displacement  ot  tlie  womb.  Many  physicians  think  that 
the  displacement  of  the  womb  backwards  or  forwards,  or  its  prolapse,  is 
frequently  owing  to  mere  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  and  vagina,  by  which 
it  is  kept  in  its  place.  Dr.  Bennett  however,  and  many  others,  are 
strongly  opposed  to  this  idea,  and  assert  that  the  womb  is  very  rarely  dis- 
placed, except  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  some  part  of  its  substance, 
which  increases  its  weight,  and  makes  it  incline  in  one  direction.  They 
say  that  unless  there  be  inflammation  present,  it  is  very  rare  that  displace- 
ment causes  any  uneasiness  whatever ;  and  that  the  artificial  and  mecha- 
nical means  of  support,  such  as  pessaries,  which  are  in  very  common  use, 
are  almost  always  productive  of  evil,  rather  than  good,  as  they  only  in- 
crrase  the  inflammation,  which  causes  the  displacement.  Dr.  Bennett 
says  that  in  forty-nine  cases  out  ot  fifty,  where  pessaries  are  now  used,  the 
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patient  U  injured  rather  than  benefited.  Cure  the  inflammatory  diteaM* 
which  ii  almost  always  the  cause  of  the  dbplaoement,  and  the  womb  will 
n^n  its  position ;  and  even  if  it  do  not  entirely  regain  it,  will  cause  no 
mneasiness.  Dr.  Bennett  says  that  lUmost  the  only  cases  requiring  pes* 
saries,  are  those  where  there  is  complete  procidentia,  (by  which  is  meant, 
that  the  womb  has  fallen  completely  out  of  the  vagina,)  which  does  not 
yitfd  to  the  remoyal  of  the  inflammation. 

In  ulceration  the  patient  snouid  remain  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
feenmbent  position,  especially  after  cauterization.  Carriage  exercine, 
and  eren  a  gentle  walk,  more  for  air  tlum  ezerdse,  are  good,  if  thoy  can 
be  borne.  Sexual  abstinence  is  always  necessary.  The  torpid  and  irri- 
table state  of  the  rectum,  should  be  treated  by  the  daily  iigection  of  about 
hidf  a  pint  of  cold  water  after  breakfast.  This  is  a  most  yaluable  remedy. 
After  the  cure  of  the  ulcer,  the  secondary  diseases  will  gradually  dis- 
appear. 

*' Tlie  system,'*  says  Dr.  Bennett,  **  seems  almost  always  to  have  the 
power  of  rallying  even  when  depressed  by  a  lone  life  of  disease.  One  of 
the  most  striking  results  of  a  cure  is  the  removiQ  of  the  fretful,  irritable, 
and  hysterical  state  of  mind,  which  so  often  accompanies  this  disease, 
and  which  deserves  pity  rather  than  blame,  for  the  irritability  is  all  but 
uncontrollable.  The  treatment  of  the  disease  is  very  satisfactory.  Women 
who  have  been  for  years  in  misery,  stranded  as  it  were  on  the  shores  of 
Hfc»  have  a  resurrection,  and  are  restored  to  happiness  and  usefulness.** 
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VENEREAL  DISEASES  IN  THE  FEMALE 


These  diseases  in  the  female  are  of  the  same  nature  as  in  the  male, 
namely  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis — the  non-yirolent,  and  the  virulent  affec- 
tions ;  but  the  different  form  of  the  sexual  organs  causes  some  important 
differences  in  their  progress  and  treatment. 

GonorrhoMi  in  the  female  is  characterised  by  swelling  of  the  lips  of  the 
TQlva,  redness  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  a  copious 
discharge  of  pus.  The  irritation,  pain,  and  itching,  are  often  intolerable. 
The  entrance  to  the  vagina  may  be  much  swelled,  and  excessively  tender. 
The  urethra  is  also  frequently  inflamed,  which  is  seldom  the  case  in  com- 
mon leucorrhoea ;  but  the  scalding  in  passing  water,  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  in  the  male.  The  disease  generally  extends,  unless  early 
checked,  to  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  vagina,  aud  neck  of  the 
uterus,  and  often  to  the  cervical  caual. 

During  the  acute  stage,  the  tenderness  of  the  parts  forbids  the  use  of 
the  speculum ;  but  after  it  has  subsided,  that  instrument  should  be  used, 
and  the  walls  of  the  vagina  are  then  seen  to  be  either  simply  red  and  tur- 
gid, or  covered  with  isolated  patches  of  redness,  vesicles,  pimples,  or 
superficial  ulcers,  the  products  of  the  inflammation,  and  not  of  a  syphilitic 
nature.  After  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time,  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
is  always  more  or  less  affected  ;  it  is  swelled  and  red,  and  generally 
covered  with  small  ulcers  or  granulations. 

The  treatment  is  divided  into  three  parts,  as  in  the  male ;  namely,  the 
abortive,  and  the  treatment  of  the  acute  and  chronic  stages. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  M.  Ricord  says,  "  Women  rarely 
consult  a  medical  man  soon  enough  to  allow  of  the  gonorrhoea  being  cut 
short  in  its  developement ;  either  because  they  do  not  acknowledge  the 
disease  till  it  is  too  late,  or  because  they  do  not  at  once  perceive  it. 
However,  if  applied  soon  enough,  that  is  to  say,  within  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  astringent  injections  and  applications  would  be  generally 
crowned  with  success,  in  cases  where  the  vulva,  vagina,  or  uterus  is 
affected." 

Were  the  immense  importance  of  arresting  this  disease  at  the  outset 
generally  known  by  women,  and  did  not  a  morbid  delicacy,  or  culpable 
neglect  so  often  interfere,  (and  even  among  prostitutes,  the  first  of  these 
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Mings  optntas  as  powerfully  as  perbaps  in  any  other  clsu  of  women,) 
the  most  pfotraflted  sufferings  might  be  spared.  Bat  the  diseue,  in 
almost  erery  case,  is  allowed  to  mn  on  to  the  acute  stage ;  whose  riolent 
symptoms  and  tedious  course  show  the  folly  of  procrastination.  The  most 
absolute  rest  is  now  of  rerr  great  importance,  along  with  sparing  diet, 
and  general  baths.  But  tne local  treatment  is  the  most  euential.  The 
diseased  parts  should  be  separated  firom  each  other,  and  emollient 
fomentations  with  solutions  of  some  narcotic  substance,  as  opium  or  poppy- 
heads,  applied  to  allay  the  irritation.  A  piece  of  lint,  dipped  in  this  solu- 
tion, should  be  placed  between  the  inflamed  Ups.  Injections  into  the 
ragina  cannot  be  used  at  first,  from  the  swelling  and  tenderness ;  but 
should  be  employed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  repeated  sereral  times  a  day ; 
and,  if  not  too  painful,  a  roll  of  lint  dipped  in  the  same  liquid,  should  be 
introduced  into  the  raffina,  and  wetted  uirice  a  day.  Sometimes  the  acute 
stage  resists  these  joothinff  means,  and,  if  so,  ther  should  not  be  long  con- 
tinued. In  these  eases  the  nitrate  of  siWer  applied  in  the  solid  form,  as 
in  balanitis,  often  produces  a  wonderful  effect.  After  its  use,  a  roll  of  dry 
lint  should  be  introduced  to  keep  the  mucous  surfaces  apart. 

When  the  acute  stage  has  subsided,  the  main  treatment  consists  in 
injections^  as  in  the  case  of  other  vi^al  discharges.  £mollient  injections 
should  be  used,  in  general,  tepid ;  astringent  ones,  cold.  In  the  female, 
cubebs  and  copaiba  are  of  little  comparauve  use,  for  they  scarcely  act  on 
the  ragina.  Their  action  only  extends  to  the  urethra,  by  which  canal 
they  are  carried  out  of  the  system.  Where  the  urethra  is  affected  in  the 
female,  they  should  be  given. 

The  best  injections,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  are  solutions  of  alum, 
acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  tannin,  decoction  of  oak  bark,  &o.  Their 
strength  should  be  gradually  increased,  as  the  acute  stase  is  further  past, 
till  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of  water  is  used ;  for  it  should  be  observed  that 
much  stronger  treatment,  whether  abortive  or  otherwise,  can  be  used  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male ;  where  the  narrowness  of  the  canal  renders 
strong  applications  hazardous.  By  means  of  these  injections,  and  plugs 
of  lint  dipped  in  the  same  liquid,  and  kept  in  the  vasina,  M.  Ilicord  says, 
that  he  succeeds  in  curing  sixty  cases  in  a  hundrra,  uid  in  a  period  of 
from  twenty  to  sixty  days. 

But  the  chronic  stage  often  resists  all  these  modes  of  treatment,  aud  ia 
very  tedious.  In  these  cases,  where  the  discharge  seems  to  be  kept  up  by 
thehcat  and  moisture,  high  up  in  the  vagina,  an  excellent  plan  is  to  fill  that 
cavity  with  dry  lint,  renewed  twice  or  thrice  daily.  If  tne  surgeon  him- 
self apply  this,  which  is  much  the  best  way,  he  should  use  tne  specu- 
luffl.  This  is  often  succesful,  especially  where  the  discharge  is  white  and 
milky,  and  the  cervical  cantU  is  not  involved. 

If  there  be  any  change  of  tissue  keeping  up  the  discharge,  it  must  be 
first  cured.  Ulcerations  and  papular  granmations  should  be  cauterised 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  previouslv  drying  the  parts  witli  lint. 

After  the  cure,  injections  of  cold  water  should  be  used  twice  daily  for 
some  time,  to  give  tone  to  the  parts.  Iliey  should  be  omitted  four  or  five 
days  before  and  after  menstruation. 

Although  a  radical  cure  can  genera.My  be  eff'ected  by  these  means,  an<i 
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although  M.  Bicord's  enegetic  treatment  is  so  often  successful;  still 
it  is  obvious  that  very  great  care  and  perseverance  are  necessary,  on  the 
part  both  of  the  patient  and  surgeon,  to  produce  this  result,  unless  the 
injections  be  properly  given,  which,  as  was  formerly  mentioned,  is  most 
-effectually  done  by  another  person :  unless  due  care  be  taken  by  exami- 
nation with  the  speculum  and  other  means,  thoroughly  to  cure  the  changes 
of  tissue,  which  are  so  frequent  both  in  the  vagina  and  the  cervical  canal ; 
a  radical  cure  cannot  be  expected.  Now  in  this  country  these  essentials 
of  success  are  very  rarely  present.  Mr.  Lan^ton  Parker  in  his  able 
work  on  Venereal  Diseases,  says,  '*  Many  causes  contribute  to  render  ibd 
treatment  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  female  tedious  and  unsatisfactory ;  and 
the  disease  more  difficult  to  cure  in  this  sex,  than  in  the  male."  Thus, 
he  says,  *'  I  believe  that  gonorrhceal  diseases  in  the  female  are  very  rarely 
completely  cured.  This  in  most  cases  arises  either  from  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  patient ;  or  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  disease, 
careful  examination  of  the  parts  affected,  and  an  appropriate  topical  medi- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  surgeon." 

We  see  from  this  what  fearful  deficiencies  there  are  in  medical  educa- 
tion and  medical  treatment,  with  respect  to  the  sexual  dised.ses  of  wome^ ; 
deficiencies  which  are  caused  by  the  morbid  delicacy  on  these  subjects. 
The  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  in  the  female  is,  in  the  hands  of  very  many 
medical  men,  a  mere  farce ;  the  prevailine  morbid  delicacy  has  prevented 
them  from  acquiring  a  due  knowledge  of  wese  diseases,  interferes  with  the 
necessary  modes  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  is  a  ready  excuse  for 
evading  the  troublesome  and  long  continued  means  which  are  demanded 
for  a  cure.  In  this  way,  not  only  are  the  unfortunate  patients  themselves 
left  uncured,  but  the  disease  is  suffered  to  spread  to  thousands,  and  cause 
incalculable  misery. 

Although  gonorrhoea  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  cure  in  woman  than 
in  man,  (partly  from  the  above  reasons,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
periodical  return  of  menstruation,  and  also  the  large  extent  of  surface 
affected)  it  is  not  of  nearly  so  dangerous  a  nature ;  because  it  is  not 
liable  to  cause  diseases  which  interfere  with  the  passage  of  urine.  The 
urethra  in  the  female  is  much  wider  than  in  the  male,  and  stricture  very 
rarely  occurs.  Enlargement  of  the  prostate,  later  in  life,  cannot  in  this 
sex  be  dreaded ;  nor  can  seminal  disease  be  excited.  The  peculiar  danger 
of  gonorrhoea  in  man  arises  from  the  narrowness  and  vital  importance  of 
the  canal  where  it  occurs,  and  the  connection  of  this  canal  with  the  gen- 
erative functions. 

However,  the  disease  in  the  female  may  cause  very  great  evils*  Its 
long  continuance,  like  inveterate  leucorrhcea,  may  greatly  bieak  down  the 
strength,  and  favour  the  occurrence  of  other  diseases.  Ulcers  of  the 
womb  too,  with  all  their  miseries ;  subacute  ovaritis,  and  the  various 
lesions  of  the  ovaries  and  fallopian  tubes,  which  are  so  often  found  in 
prostitutes,  are  frequently  owing  to  this  cause. 

Syphilis  in  the  female  is  in  its  main  characters  similar  to  that  in  the 

male.      There  is  one  thing  to  be  carefully  remarked,  that  primary 

chancres  almost  always  occur  on  the  external  parts ;  namely,  in  the  vulva, 

-and  not  in  the  vagina  or  uterusi    They  axo  verj  x«lx^\^  e^cvi  ^xiXXi&'^Qmbx 
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the  yims  being  apparently  almost  always  deposited  on  the  external  parts, 
or  at  least  not  taking  effect  on  the  others ;  probably  because  abrasions 
are  less  frequent  on  them,  and  the  mucous  secretions  wash  away  the 
poison. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  in  its  different  stages,  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary,  is  the  same  as  when  it  occurs  in  man. 

For  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease  in  the  female,  the  parts  should 
be  washed  immediately  after  any  mercenary  intercourse,  the  lips  of  the 
TulTa  being  separated ;  urine  should  also  be  passed  to  cleanse  the  urethra. 
These  precautions  are  almost  as  effectual  in  woman  as  in  man,  for  infec- 
tions matter,  especially  syphilitic,  is  so  often  deposited  in  the  external 
irmital  fissure.  The  use  of  the  sheath  by  the  made  of  course  protects 
the  female  also,  and  is  by  far  the  most  certain  preTentive.  The  practice 
of  washing  is  very  frequently  neglected  by  women  from  heedlessness,  or 
from  an  unfounded  dread  of  using  cold  water  to  these  parts.  M.  Ricord 
says,  *^  were  women  more  cleanly,  venereal  diseases  would  be  much  less 
prevalent."  He  says  moreover,  that  infection  is  very  frequently  given  by 
a  woman,  in  whose  organs  the  poisonous  matter  is  retained,  although 
without  affecting  herself.  These  cases  would  often  be  prevented  by 
washing. 

Bat  uie  great  method  of  preventing  venereal  disease  in  the  female,  as 
well  as  in  the  male,  is  to  prevent  prostittttion  or  mercenary  love ;  on 
which  subject  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 
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Tai  al)OT«  dneriptionB  eompFeboid  moit  of  the  fimetioiial  and  inflta- 
natory  diieftMi  of  tho  leziuil  offias  in  woiiimi>  which  imrm  br  fiur  te 
gKaM  part  of  the  dlsettM  ctf  tbeoe  orguifl.  I  do  not  hoto  tpoak  of  iho 
organic  mal^poant  diteasei,  tiidb  aa  oanonr*  chiefly  becanao  mt  came  of 
theso  fearfol  affections  is  not  yet  known,  and  consoqnently  a  knowleto 
of  thomlMotoffQeh  importaacotoioolety.  Bvides,  howofor  teimle 
theft  ineoraUe  diaeaaeB  nay  be,  and  however  dreadftil  the  anfflhriim 
ihey  fireqnently  canse  to  their  nnfortosato  fictfans,  stlli  they  are  eanpa- 
ratirely  so  raze,  that  they  ate  not  of  such  social  importance,  as  some  of 
the  mnch  slighter  diseases,  nor  do  they  canse  on*  the  whole  nearly  so 
much  human  snffering.  The  imporUace  of  a  disease  depends  on  the  totll 
amount  of  human  su&ring  it  causes ;  and  I  believe  that  by  far  the  most 
important  class  of  sexual  mseases  are  those,  which  arise  from  sexual  absti- 
nence, or  abuse ;  and  which  are  characterised  by  genital  enfeeblement, 
giving  rise  to  general  debility  and  mental  irritation,  discontent,  and  despon- 
dency. These  are  tmiversally  spread  throughout  our  society  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  and  sprins  naturally  from  the  universal  difficulties  opposing 
the  hea'why  exercise  of  the  sexual  organs.  There  are  innumerable  varieties 
and  degrees  of  this  enfeeblement ;  and  very  frequently,  both  in  man  and 
woman,  the  disease  may  be  more  of  a  mentid  than  a  physical  nature,  con- 
sistiug  in  discontent,  apathy,  or  irretolution,  from  the  repression  of  the 
natural  passions,  without  there  being  any  tangible  disease  of  the  sexual 
organs. 

The  prevention  of  disease  is  one  of  the  great  leading  ideas  of  this  age. 
It  is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  was  not  really  and  energetically  ur^ed  on 
the  attention  of  society,  till  the  writing  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  and  some 
others  within  the  last  half-century.  Before  that  time  the  prevention  of 
disease  was  little  thought  of ;  as  society,  who  were  too  much  occupied  with 
spiritual  reli$i;ion  and  national  animosities  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
bodily  health,  left  the  whole  matter  to  the  physicians,  who  attended  solely 
to  the  cure  and  not  to  the  prevention.  But  this  is  evidently  of  little  com- 
parative use ;  for  society  is  little  benefited,  although  disease  be  cured,  if 
its  cause  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  thus  new  diseases  constantly  per- 
mitted to  succeed  to  the  old  ones.    But  in  the  prevention  and  eradication 
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of  disease,  society  is  evidently  even  more  directly  interested  than  the  phy- 
sicians ;  and  it  is  the  former  also,  who  by  change  of  habits,  and  by  their 
own  intelligent  exertions^  can  alone  prevent  it.  Therefore,  ■■  soon  as  the 
idea  of  the  prevention  of  disease  wis  earnestly  adopted,  it  was  seen  that 
the  only  possible  mode  of  effecting  this,  was  by  getting  the  co-operation 
of  all  mankind.  The  great  cause  of  disease  was  at  once  seen  to  be  the 
general  ignorance  of  tlie  laws  of  health ;  and  hence  arose  the  many  admi- 
rable popular  works  on  medicine,  which  have  latdy  appeared,  and  which 
are  among  the  most  valuable  parts  of  medical  literature.  It  is  not  by 
the  mere  advance  of  science  among  medical  men,  that  the  health  of  man- 
kind can  be  elevated  or  diseases  prevented ;  but  by  the  general  knowledge 
of  all. 

Several  excellent  popular  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  various 
bodily  functions,  and  popular  descriptions  of  many  forms  of  disease  given ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  sexual  oreans,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done, 
oxcept  some  meagre  description  of  the  venereal  affections,  and  fancy  por- 
traits of  the  tramtional  evils  of  excess.  But  of  the  real  state  of  the 
sexual  world,  and  of  the  natural  laws  which  preside  over  these  orsans, 
no  popular  description  has  yet  been  given.  And  yet  there  is  do  subject 
on  which  knowledge  is  so  much  needed  by  all  mankind.  There  is  none 
upon  which  the  general  ignorance  is  so  profound ;  none  on  which  depend 
questions  of  such  vital  importance  in  moiuls,  health,  and  political  economy. 
The  sexual  organs  moreover  are  the  citadel  of  the  ignorance  and  degra- 
ding mystery,  in  which  the  whole  body  ii  shrouded  from  the  eyes  of  the 
public ;  and  until  they  and  their  la^rs  become  generally  understood  by 
all  educated  men  and  women,  mankind  will  never  possess  a  due  knowledge 
3f  the  human  frame.  There  is  no  part  of  our  social  fabric  in  so  miserable 
I  state  as  the  sexual  part ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  even  poverty  causes  so 
much  misery  as  sexual  disease  and  sexual  difficulties,  in  which  the  de- 
gradation of  secrecy  and  deceit  is  added  to  the  other  evils.  However  the 
two  subjects  are  so  closely  connected  together,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
that  they  cannot  be  separated. 

There  is  no  subject  in  which  such  difficulty  is  felt  by  a  young  man  or 
woman,  especially  among  the  upper  classes,  from  puberty  till  marriage, 
as  the  sexual  one.  They  have  no  guide  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  new 
organs  and  passions  developed  in  them ;  and  the  promptiugs  of  nature  are 
CO  conipietely  at  variance  with  conventional  rules,  that  youth  is  quite 
bewildered.  For  a  young  man  there  are  three  ways  open ;  abstinence, 
abuse,  or  a  mercenary  love.  Abstinence,  besides  the  great  moral  evils  of 
the  discontent  and  unhappiness  resulting  from  constantly  repressed 
passions,  exposes  him  to  the  most  serious  genital  enfeeblement.  Solitary 
indulgences  are  still  more  dangerous,  and  lead  to  the  greatest  disorders 
both  of  mind  and  body.  Mercenary  love,  besides  the  fearful  dangers  of 
venereal  disease,  is  exceedingly  degrading ;  and  the  amount  of  evil  done 
to  men,  as  well  as  to  women,  by  this  general  degradation  of  their  first 
sexual  experiences,  is  little  conceived.  The  young  woman  is  in  a  much 
worse  sexual  position  than  even  the  young  man ;  for  even  mercenary  love 
is  far  better  than  total  sexual  abstinence.  The  latter  gradually  destroys 
her  balance  of  mind  and  body,  making  her  hysterical  and  chlorotic ;  and 
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thiit  witii  the  still  greater  eril  of  lolitaiT  indiilgence,  is  all  that  is  open 
to  Qimiarried  girls  in  the  iipper  dasses.  in  the  poorer  classes  prostitution 
Is  another  altematiTe,  which  thousands  are  driren  into. 

Thus  we  see  that  tiie  present  seznal  condition  of  society  is  such,  as 
necessarily  to  cause  more  or  less  disease  and  unhappiness  to  almost  erery 
IndiTidual  of  either  sex.  How  aie  we  erer  to  escape  from  these  enormous 
erikt  unless  the  su^ect  beeome  one  of  free  and  general  discussion ;  and 
unless  an  intimate  hnowledge  of  the  yarious  facts,  physical  and  moral, 
supply  the  materials  of  sucn  discussion?  Are  we  to  tiide  our  head  in  tibe 
sand,  like  the  foolish  bird,  ahd  hope  that  the  dertroyer  will  pass  us  by? 
In  tiie  present  state  of  general  senal  ignorance,  there  is  no  possible  escape 
from  tone  erils ;  their  prerention  and  cure  are  equally  impossible. 

No  man,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  sexual 
organs,  and  with  the  diseased  states  ansmc  from  their  disobedience,  is 
capable  of  reasoning  truly  on  sexual  morality.  And  until  within  the 
hurt  twenty  yean,  wfore  the  researches  of  M.  Lallemand  had  laid  bare 
tke  sexual  diseases  in  the  male,  and  the  introduction  of  the  speculum  had 
thrown  a  similar  light  on  female  disease,  it  did  not  lie  in  human  power 
to  erect  a  natural  weory  of  sexual  morality.  The  materials  (or  pJ^ii^ 
demonitraUon  were  wanting ;  and  without  them,  neither  before  nor  since 
the  time  of  these  eminent  men,  could  mere  moral  dialectics  haTu  any  satis- 
factory  result.  Even  yet  our  knoidedge  is  emessiTely  defectiTe ;  we  samd 
merely  on  the  threshold  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  truesocual  morality ; 
but  still  I  belieye  that  with  the  materials  afforded  us  by  medical  and 
moral  research,  together  with  the  conclusions  of  political  economy,  it  is 
possible  to  lay  sure  and  natural  foundations  in  this  most  important 
matter. 

Be(pre  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  this  great  question,  I  shall 
give  a  short  sketch  of  prostitution  (of  which,  as  of  all  otner  sexual  sub- 
jects, so  little  is  generally  known,)  in  order  to  render  somewhat  more  com- 
plete, the  picture  of  the  awful  existing  state  of  the  sexual  world.  I  shall 
then  examine  into  the  great  fundamental  cause  of  these  evils,  and  the 
possibility  of  their  prerention. 


Ul 
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Tub  following  description  of  thii  great  social  evil  it  in  the  main  taken 
ftom  the  celebrated  work  of  M.  Parent  Duohatelet.  Several  English 
works  have  been  written  on  the  same  subject,  but  their  authors  have  all 
drawn  largely  f^om  him ;  and  their  statements  moreover,  as  far  as  I 
am  acquainted  with  them,  are  not  so  trustworthy,  flrom  the  want  of  that 
great  caution  and.  statistical  accuracy,  lor  which  M.  Ducbatelet  was  so 
ft'emarkable.  He  was  a  man,  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  prosecu« 
tionofsanltary  researches,  and  was  among  the  first  and  the  chief  of 
those  eminent  French  physicians,  whose  statistical  enquiries  on  medical 
subjects,  have  given  quite  a  new  aspect  to  the  knowledge  of  disease. 
He  spent  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  in  collecting  and  arranging  the 
materials  for  his  work  on  prostitution ;  a  work  which  f9r  its  accuracy,  its 
benevolent  spirit,  and  its  interesting  details,  is  of  surpassing  value.  It  is 
of  prostitution  in  the  city  of  Paris,  that  be  treats  :  but  as  its  character 
is  eBsentially  tlio  same  in  all  places,  except  as  far  as  regards  the 
peculiar  surveillance  of  the  Police  in  Paris,  his  description  will  give 
us  a  very  true  idea  of  the  subject  in  our  own  large  towns. 

The  question  first  arises  ''what  is  a  prostitute?"  To  this  the  law 
f.nBwers,  that  it  is  one,  who  openly  and  with  little  or  no  distinction  of 
persons,  sells  her  favors  for  money :  and  who  with  this  object  endea- 
vours to  make  herself  publicly  known  as  a  prostitute.  On  the  oontrarv, 
the  woman,  who  does  not  court  notoriety,  but  admits  few  lovers  and  in 
fltcrct,  although  she  receive  money,  cannot,  and  dare  not,  under  pen- 
alty of  damages  for  libel,  be  called  a  prostitute.  This  distinction  is 
in  Paris  of  great  importance,  for  the  police  of  that  city  exercise  a 
surveillance  over  all  the  public  prostitutes,  who  are  obliged  to  enrol 
themselves  in  a  registry,  to  receive  sanitary  visits  &o.t  while  they  have 
no  control  over  any  other  women.  Hence  the  nambera,  habits  of  life* 
and  destiny  of  the  prostitutes  are  much  better  known  in  Paris,  than  in 
nny  other  city :  and  this  gave  M.  Duchatelet  facilities  for  gathering 
information,  which  he  could  have  bad  nowhere  else. 

The  number  of  prostitutes  in  Paris  can  thus  be  readily  calculated, 
and  is  found' to  be  much  less,  than  the  public  opinion,  ever  prone  to 
exaggeration  on  such  matters,  computes  it.    In  1881  there  were  about 
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8500  prostitutes  in  Paris.  Very  few  of  these,  not  more  than  40  or  50, 
were  foreigners ;  the  rest  were  all  Frenchwomen,  of  whom  Paris  alone 
furnished  about  half.  The  great  majority  are  the  daughters  of  working 
men,  small  tradesmen,  and  all  the  poorest  classes  of  the  community ; 
very  few  indeed  are  from  the  upper  classes.  In  Paris  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  children  and '  of  foundlings  among  them,  is  estimated  at 
about  one-fourth.  Their  numbers  in  the  towns  of  this  country  are  not 
known ;  but  probably  they  are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
habitants than  in  France,  where  the  moral  code  is  not  nearly  so  strictly 
observed  by  the  rest  of  the  sex  as  in  iMs  country,  and  where  therefore 
they  are  not  in  such  demand.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  estimated  the 
prostitutes  in  London  at  80,  000 ;  the  magistrate  Colquhoun  at  50, 000 ; 
but  probably  these  numbers  are  exaggerated.  However  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  this  respect  as  in  almost  all  others,  prostitution  is  a  far 
graver  evil  in  this  country  than  on  the  continent* 

Prostitutes  may  be  dividsd  inlotwo  dasses,  viz,  those  who  live  to- 
gether  in  anestablisbxiiMit  under  the  superint^ence  of  a  mistress ;  and 
those  who  live  singly,  whether  in  hii«d  rooms  of  their  own,  or  witiitout 
any  fixed  abodes ;  kiiging  by  the  night,  wherever  fortune  or  misfortune 
may  send  ihenk  E^taUishments  of  the  former  desodpt-ion  are  called 
in  France,  Maisons  pabtiques,  or  Maisons  tolerees,  (public,  or  tolerated 
houses,)  from  the  foot  that  the  police  admini^ration  grants  them  per- 
mission to  be  opened  in  certain  localities.  It  does  so,  f)eeau8e  it  has 
found  by  long  experience,  that  the  presence  of  such  houses  is  much  more 
favourable  to  the  public  tranquility,  than  that  each  girl  should  live 
s^arately ;  as  these  houses  have  a  character  to  support,  and  their  mis- 
tresses are  careful  to  avoid  any  disturbances  which  would  damage  their 
interests ;  and  moreover  they  are  much  more  easily  brought  under  the 
inspection  of  the  police.  When  any  one  wishes  to  set  up  a  house  of 
this  kind  in  Paris,  she  has  to  apply  for  permission  to  the  Prefect  of  the 
Police  ;  who  grants  it  or  not,  according  as  the  applicant  is  considered 
a  fit  person,  or  the  locality  where  she  wishes  to  reside,  a  suitable  one. 
These  houses  are  not  permitted  in  any  quiet  part  of  the  town,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  all  of  the  richer  classes ;  nor  close  to  a  church,  or 
school,  as  they  would  there  present  too  strikmg  a  contrast ;  but  in  the 
populous  streets  they  are  confounded  in  the  crowd.  The  police  are 
always  willing  to  tolerate  them  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  town,  as  they 
purge,  as  it  were,  and  collect  into  one  focus,  much  of  the  vice  and  dis- 
sipation of  the  locality ;  and  are  a  much  better  guarantee  for  the  public 
tranquillity,  than  the  private  debauchery  in  the  small  taverns,  &c., 
which  leads  to  so  much  venereal  disease  and  crime,  and  over  which  the 
police  have  much  less  control. 

These  houses  are  kept  by  mistresses^  (dames  de  maison)  who  carry 
them  on  as  a  speculation,  and  sometimes  make  large  fortunes  by  them. 
These  women  have  in  many  oases  been  themselves  prostitutes,  and 
have,  like  many  of  that  class,  looked  forward  to  this  pomtion  as  the 
height  of  thdr  ambition ;  oUiers  have  been  kept  mistresses ;  others 
again  are  married  women,  though  the  latter  are  found  only  in  the  poor- 
es^  JocaJWes  in  Paris,  where  their  husband  probably  keeps  a  neigh* 
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bonring  tavern,  and  they  matually  ehare  the  profits.  Those  hoDne- 
mlBtreteet,  having  obtamed  permission  to  open  suoh  a  hooM,  reoeiTe 
Into  it  a  oertain  number  of  girls,  to  whom  they  give  board,  lodging,  and 
olothes,  all  of  the  most  stinptoas  kind.  For  this  the  gIrU  give  in 
return  all  the  money  they  receire  from  visitord,  none  of  which  they  are 
allowed  to  retain.  This  is  the  Fronoh  agreement,  but  in  this  oountrj 
I  bolieTo  they  generally  keep  a  share  of  their  gaing,  while  they  pay  for 
their  board,  olothing,  Ac,  In  Paris  the  mistresses,  who  are  for  the 
most  part,  indeed  it  may  be  said  almost  without  exception,  of  the  most 
rapadotts  oharacter,  treating  the  girls  worse  than  the  most  unfeeling 
labourer  does  his  beasts  of  burden,  sending  them  away  without  the  least 
compunction  the  moment  their  oharms  have  ceased  to  be  productive, 
and  hence  cordially  detested  by  all — ^vie  with  each  other  in  making  the 
living  and  clothing  of  their  establishment,  which  is  all  the  girls  have 
to  look  for,  as  alluring  as  possible.  They  hare  no  pitv  on  the  unfor- 
tunates, who  are  never  permitted  to  refuse  any  suitor,  however  repug- 
nant to  them.  All  of  them  hare  this  peculiar  oharaoteristic,  that  they 
think  thoir  occupation  as  justifiable  as  any  other  mode  of  industry,  are 
very  jealous  of  the  dignitv  of  their  position,  and  enraged  at  any  slight 
shown  towards  them.  They  exact  from  their  girls  the  greatest  d^e- 
rence,  which  is  often  very  useful  in  maintaining  their  influence,  and 
keeping  order  in  the  establistiment.  They  live  ruxuriously,  and  thus 
often  become  exceedingly  fat.  They  use  every  means  which  flattery 
and  cajolery  can  suggest,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  those  girls,  who 
by  their  beauty  and  attractions  are  a  source  of  gain  to  them ;  but  this 
is  generally  solely  for  their  own  self-interest,  and  the  deceit  is  rarely 
euccossful. 

But  they  have  other  and  more  shameful  means  of  binding  these  un- 
fortunates to  themselves.  They  ore  alwr.ys  anxious  to  get  the  girls 
some  way  into  tlieir  debt,  by  lending  tUo  n  money  to  buy  olothes,  or 
other  luxuries ;  and  as  these  debts  are  generally  held  sacred,  they  in 
this  manner  hold  them  in  their  power.  They  frequently  however  sus- 
tain great  losses  by  the  girls  deserting  them,  and  carrying  off  their 
borrowed  olothes,  which  are  sometimes  very  valuable.  There  are 
constant  complaints  at  the  police  board  of  such  thefts.  At  first  the 
complainants  were  a<ivised  to  address  themselves  to  the  criminal  tribu- 
nal, for  the  polioe  board  does  not  adjudicate  in  crimes ;  but  the  house- 
roistrosses  always  shun  anything  whioh  brings  them  before  the  public, 
as  this  injures  their  establishment.  Therefore  the  polioe  are  wont  to 
send  for  the  oulprits,  and  threaten  them  with  prison,  unless  they  restore 
tiio  stolen  olothes ;  and  if  this  fail,  which  seldom  happens,  they  wait 
till  the  girl  is  taken  up  for  some  public  offence  against  docency,  and 
then  increase  the  severitv  of  the  penaltv. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  girls  should  be  willing  to  expose  them- 
selves to  infection,  and  to  all  the  disagreeables  of  suoh  a  life,  without 
the  prospect  of  any  pecuniary  gain ;  but  this  is  owing  to  their,  for  the 
most  part,  extremely  destitute  state,  many  not  having  even  a  rag  of 
their  own  to  cover  them.  A  large  number  of  them  are  recruited  firom 
the  hoipltals  in  Paris,  to  which  tne  girls  tcom  the  surrounding  oonalai 
geoeraUy  oome,  when  suffering  firom  TeiMreai  d^MnyMiik  \  if^^^ulS 
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fill  to  say,  at  the  time  when  DacQatelet  wrote,  (viz.,  tweniyyears  ago ; 
I  know  not  how  it  may  be  now,)  were  in  many  provincial  pl^u^es  not 
received  into  hospital.  There  are  always  several  women  in  these  large 
hospitals  in  league  with  the  house-mistresses,  who  are  on  the  look  out 
for  pretty  country  girls.  They  have  also  emissaries  in  many  other 
quarters;  some  in  the  country,  as  travelling  agents,  &c.;  others  in 
town,  such  as  the  marchandes  de  toilettes,  women  who  buy  and  sell 
old  and  new  articles  of  female  dress,  and  having  been  for  the  most  part 
prostitutes  themselves,  tempt  the  servant  girls,  sempstresses,  &c.,  to 
follow  the  same  course.  The  mistresses  also  frequently  exchange  their 
girls  with  other  estabUshments ;  although  they  generally  bear  towards 
such  establishments  much  ill-will  and  rivalry ;  and  nothing  so  pro- 
vokes these /eelings,  asif  another  have  succeeded  in  luring  away  from 
them  a  profitable  inmate.  To  prevent  the  explosions  of  revenge,  which 
frequently  foUQWttd.saQ}4  abductions  by  rivals  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  police  thought  it  necessary  to  enact,  that  no  girl  should  go  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  in  less  than  fifteen  days  after  leaving  her  former 
place. 

Besides  the  gains  which  .the  girls  earn  by  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
their  calling,  the  mistresses  often  make  large  sums,  by  allowing  them 
to  be  taken  out  by  the  day  or  week,  to  pleasure  parties  in  the  country, 
or  elsewhere.  For  this  they  receive  from  one  to  four  or  five  pounds, 
according  to  the  beauty,  and  still  more  the  agreeability,  of  the  girl. 
They  also  make  much  money,  by  letting  their  apartments  as  receiving 
rooms  for  an  hour  or  two.  In  Paris  they  are  obliged  to  take  a  whole 
house  for  their  establishment ;  and  therefore  they  let  those  rooms,  which 
they  do  not  require,  to  single  prostitutes,  who  pay  an  exorbitant  rent 
for  them,  and  also  for  cicthes,  &c, ;  or  else  give  a  certain  proportion  oi 
all  their  gains.  These  houses  are  in  general  very  profitable  to  the  pro- 
prietors, for  they  let  at  a  high  rent,  and  as  soon  as  one  tenant  quits, 
another  eagerly  takes  them;  for  when  a  house. has  once  been  used  for 
this  purpose,  it  continues  to  be  so  ever  afterwards.  Numberless  peti- 
tions are  sent  in  to  the  police  by  the  residents  in  any  locality,  even  the 
very  lowest,  where  a  house  has  been  established,  against  this  nuisance ; 
but  these  are  never  listened  to,  and  the  police  answer,  that  the  sam« 
©bjections  might  be  made  in  every  quarter. 

The  house-mistresses,  if  they  be  orderly  and  provident,  sometimes 
make  large  fortunes,  with  which  they  may  withdraw  to  the  country, 
and  purchase  a  property.  If  however  they  be  disorderly  and  spend- 
thrift, and  especially  if  they  have  several  lovers,  whom  they  entertain, 
and  in  whose  society  their  attention  to  their  establishment  is  distracted, 
they  infallibly  become  bankrupt.  Some  grow  old  and  die  in  the 
business,  and  bequeath  it  to  their  successors,  perhaps  an  old  servant 
or  confidant ;  one  or  two  of  whom  are  always  found  in  these  houses, 
where  they  do  the  household  work,  help  the  mistress  in  her  marketings, 
stand  at  the  door  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  establishment  to  the 
;:assers  by,  &c. ;  having  generally  themselves  grown  old  in  a  life  of 
/)ro£      __ 

of  prostitutes  are  those  who  live  separately^  each  pro- 
aad  being  her  own  m\alnis.a,   1\i\'5»  UtVi  is  much  moro 
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to  the  taste  of  the  girls,  for  a  lore  of  freedom  and  independence  is  one  of 
the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  class.  In  this  mode  of  liring, 
their  gaks  belong  to  themselves ;  they  can  if  they  ploase  make  some 
choice  among  their  suitors ;  and  they  can  change  their  abode  when  they 
please«  and  exorcise  their  calling,  now  in  one  quarter  of  the  town  now  in 
another,  and  on  holidays  in  the  suburbs  round  Paris.  Thus  it  was  found 
by  the  police  that  the  number  of  girls  in  the  tolerated  houses,  was  very 
small,  until  the  enactment  of  several  regolations,  imposing  restrictions  on 
some  of  the  practices  of  the  separate  giru ;  such  as  their  Inviting  men  on 
the  public  street,  appearing  in  gaudy  costumes,  or  stationing  themselves 
in  the  Palais  Royal  and  other  public  places ;  but  since  these  regulations, 
the  number  of  girls  in  the  houses  rose  to  one-third  of  tho  whole  number 
of  prostitutes. 

Some  of  the  independent  prostitutes  live  in  furnished  rooms  of  their 
own,  and  in  these  a  few  of  them  receive  their  visitors ;  but  more  frequently 
they  take  them  to  a  receiving  house  (maison  de  passe),  where  rooms  are 
let  by  the  hour  or  more,  at  a  certain  sum.  These  receiving  houses  are 
resorted  to  by  all,  who  either  have  no  home,  where  they  can  receive  a 
lover,  or  wish  to  do  so  in  secrecy,  such  as  married  women,  maidservants, 
&o. ;  the  latter  of  whom  find  time  when  ffoing  a  message,  to  spend  haU- 
an-hour  in  these  places,  without  losing  tneir  character.  Some  of  them 
are  especially  frequented  by  the  actresses,  who  are  so  numerous  a  class  in 
Paris.  Many  endeavours  have  been  maido  by  the  police  to  bring  these 
receiving  houses,  which  Duchatelet  says  are  far  more  dangerous  to  morals 
and  to  health,  than  the  tolerated  houses,  under  their  control ;  but  no 
practicable  method  could  be  found ;  so  they  werp  rontented  with  enforc- 
ing the  residence  of  at  least  two  registered  prosciiuies  in  the  house,  which 
acted  as  a  check  on  the  mistress,  preventing  her  from  aiding  in  the  pros- 
titution of  children,  and  other  offences ;  and  also  necessitating  frequent 
sanitary  visits  to  the  house,  which  kept  it  under  the  eye  of  the  police. 

The  isolated  prostitutes  frequent  all  the  public  places,  the  crowded 
streets,  theatres,  and  other  places  of  amusement,  where  they  attract  their 
visitors.  They  frequently  become  inmates  of  the  tolerated  houses  for  a 
time ;  and  tho  girls  in  these  houses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  constantly 
changing  to  the  separate  mode  of  life :  indeed  nothing  is  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  class  than  their  necessity  of  locomotion,  and  restless  change 
of  place.  At  one  time  this  was  pushed  to  sudi  an  extreme  in  Paris,  that 
they  used  to  change  their  abodes  once  a  week  ;  and  the  police  had  to  enact 
that  they  should  st^j  at  least  twenty-five  days  in  any  tolerated  house 
they  might  go  to,  in  order  to  check  the  great  confusion  caused  by  this 
restlessness. 

\Vlule  one  divji^on  of  the  isolated  girls  live  in  a  room  of  their  own,  there 
is  another  very  rarge  class,  who  have  no  fixed  lodgings ;  but  live,  as  many 
thousands  of  the  poorest  workmen  and  vagrants  in  Paris  prefer  to  do, 
from  niffht  to  night  in  any  place  where  chance  may  lead  them.  The 
lodginc;  houses  (garnis)  to  which  they  resort,  are  of  the  most  miserable, 
squalid,  tumble-down  description,  that  imagination  can  conceive;  the 
stairs  covered  with  filth  and  ordure,  the  beds  full  of  vermin.  Here  quarters 
are  given  at  from  one  to  three-pencn  a-night;  and  the  poor  prostitutes. 
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here  as  elsewhere,  are  treated  as  those  who  have  no  friends,  and  made  to 
pay  more  than  others.  These  lodgmg  houses  have  always  been  a  thorn 
m  the  side  of  the  police,  for  in  them  the  prostitutes  hide  themselves,  and 
carry  on  their  calling  without  submitting  to  the  sanitary  visits :  and  as 
ine  police  have  no  hold  upon  them,  unless  they  be  taken  in  the  flagrant 
act  of  prostitution,  they  almost  always  escape  free,  and  spread  vene- 
real infection  on  every  side. 

A  peculiar  class  of  girls  are  those,  who  are  called  the  soldiers*  girls^ 
(fiUes  a  soldats.)  These,  who  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  any  place  where  soldiers  are  quartered,  have  in  general  followed 
their  lovers  from  the  country  up  to  Paris ;  and  then  have  been  obliged  to 
take  to  prostitution,  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  separated  as  they  are  from 
all  their  friends.  They  sell  their  favours  at  the  lowest  price,  one  or  two- 
pence, and  even,  the  unfortunate  ones,  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  which 
they  are  too  often  in  want  of,  their  soldier  lovers  having  nothing  to 
give  them ;  for  the  French  soldier  receives  only  one  penny  a-day  in  Paris, 
and  a  half-penny  in  the  country.  The  generous  fellows  have  been  known 
to  half-starve  themselves  to  give  to  their  mistresses :  so  that  a  colonel  of 
a  regiment,  having  detected  the  cause  of  the  emaciation  of  some  of  his 
men,  gave  orders  that  all  should  be  searched  on  leaving  the  barracks ; 
but  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for  the  girls  used  to  come  under  the  windows, 
and  receive  tbe  bread  thrown  out  to  them.  They  sleep  at  night  in  the 
lodging  houses,  and  spend  the  day  in  the  taverns  and  eating  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  barracks ;  where  they  dance  and  romp  with  the 
soldiers,  and  retire  with  them  to  dark  closets,  (cabinets  noirs,)  in  which 
venereal  contagion  spreads  like  wild-fire.  This  mode  of  prostitution  sets 
at  defiance  the  police,  who  cannot  succeed  in  obtaining  control  over  these 
rebels ;  for  their  escape  is  always  favoured  by  the  tavern-keepers,  to 
whom  the  girls  bring  many  customers,  and  cause  a  much  greater  amount 
of  drinking  and  other  expenditure.  They  try  therefore  to  have  as  many 
girls  as  possible  about  their  premises.  Quantity  is  more  regarded  than 
quality,  and  indeed  this  class  of  girls  are  for  the  most  part  dreadfully  ugly ; 
so  much  so,  as  Duchatelet  says,  that  *^  it  is  only  with  drunken  men  and 
in  the  dark,  that  they  could  hope  to  find  favour."  In  these  low  taverns, 
all  sorts  of  criminals,  thieves,  pickpockets,  &c.,  join  in  the  amusement ; 
and  the  soldiers  by  mingling  with  them  must  necessarily  lose  in  their 
order  and  discipline. 

There  are  other  prostitutes  of  a  still  lower  class,  who  go  by  the  name 
oipierreuses  (girls  of  the  stones)  from  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  their 
abject  destitution,  they  often  pass  the  night  in  unfinished  buildings,  in 
outhouses,  or  wherever  they  can  find  a  place  to  lay  their  head.  They  have 
generally  grown  old  in  a  life  of  prostitution,  and  are  so  hideously  ugly, 
that  they  seek  dark,  sombre,  and  deserted  places  to  hide  their  appearance. 
The  name  by  which  they  call  themselves,  "•  ma?turbaters,**  (manuelles) 
indicates  that  their  usual  method  of  excitin.!^  and  satisfying  the  sexual 
appetites,  is  anything  but  the  normal  one.  In  fact  they  are  ready  to  lend 
themselves  to  all  those  artifices  and  degradations  of  licentiousness,  which 
go  under  the  name  of  unnatural  vices.  It  is  true  that  their  natures  are 
:jxcess:vely  degraded ;  fear  and  hatred  have,  it  can   readily  be  believed. 
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well-nigli  vtiagniilMd  in  thdr  bnaats  the  natural  feelingi  of  1ot»  and 
kindneM.  Knowing  the  opinion  of  the  world  towards  thenu  knowing  the 
treatment  they  hare  receired  from  it,  hatred  and  teoret  oturagei  againat 
the  feeHnge  of  loeiety  hare  become  their  chief  itrength  and  lupport 
against  despair.  If  society  hare  out  them  forth,  they  mto  their  rerenge 
in  doing  what  they  can  to  degrade  and  outrage  the  morality  which  scorns 
them. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saymg  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 
unnaturai  vieea,  'niese  are  sud  to  be  Tory  common  in  Paris,  in  London, 
and  other  large  cities ;  where  erery  artifice  that  can  whet  a  morbid  and 
sated  sexual  appetite,  is  in  the  crowd  of  human  beings,  not  only  derised, 
but  put  in  execution.  A  subject  like  this  is  generally  held  to  be  an  un- 
speakable one,  as  if  it  would  soil  both  him  who  talks  of  it  and  those  who 
listen.  But  he  who  really  loves  truth,  and  his  fellow  creatures,  has  little 
sympathy  with  this  rose-water  morality ;  which  cannot  bear  to  scrutinise 
tho  deeds  of  our  fetlow^beings,  nor  eren  to  hear  of  thinos  which  are  daily 
done  and  suflfered.  Such  scruples  are  u  alien  to  the  heart  of  the  true 
moralist,  as  it  would  be  for  the  true  physician  to  shun  the  infectious  dis- 
ease, or  to  fly  from  the  disagreeables  of  the  dissecting  room  and  dead-house. 
The  rery  dread  of  approaching  such  subjects  shows  an  inherent  weakness 
and  eflfeminaoy  in  the  mind,  which  all  who  desire  really  to  aid  their 
fellow  creatures,  should  endeaTour  to  direst  themselres  of.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  physician  or  moralist  alone,  to  inyestiflrate  the  Tarious  phases 
of  disease  and  crime ;  erery  one  ihould  be  so  muck  of  a  phTsieian  as  at 
least  to  be  willing  to  hear  of^  and  seek  to  benefit  all  human  ills,  whateyer 
be  their  nature.  One  of  the  chief  reasons,  why  the  mind  of  woman  is  so 
undereloped,  and  her  character  so  unreal  and  effeminate,  is,  that  she  is 
debarred  from  studying  the  phases  of  yice  or  crime  in  the  moral  world,  as 
well  as  disease  and  deoay  in  the  physioal ;  an  error  in  her  education, 
which  destroys  her  powers  of  usefulness  in  rast  numbers  of  tho  most 
serious  erils  of  her  fellow-beings.  What  can  one  do  for  others,  if  be  or 
she  do  not  know  their  real  lires  and  their  real  actions  ?  if  they  shrink 
back  in  dismay  at  every  step,  from  tho  hideous  forms  of  sin,  which  meet 
them,  when  they  approach  the  realities  of  human  suffering  ? 

Sodomy,  or  the  intercourse  of  two  persons  of  the  same  sex,  is  common 
enough,  especially  in  the  prisons,  wnere  the  most  uneducated  and  de- 
graded of  the  community,  being  shut  up  together,  and  left  in  idleness, 
take  this  mode  of  passing  the  listless  hours.  Instances  now  and  then 
occur  in  renereal  hospitals,  of  gonorrhoea  or  chancre  of  the  anus,  which 
tho  patients,  when  pressed  hard,  either  confess,  or  tacitly  admit  to  bare 
been  contracted  by  these  unnatural  practices;  although  at  first,  they 
always  deny  that  the  disease  has  such  an  origin,  and  ascribe  it  to  an 
unclean  water-closet,  &c.  The  same  diseases  are  much  more  freauently 
seen  in  the  female  renereal  hospitals,  especially  in  the  one  annexed  to  the 
prostitute  prison ;  and  Duchatelet  remarks,  that  there  are  rery  few  of  the 
older  prostitutes,  who  do  not  lend  themsebes  to  these  practices,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  younger  ones.  Howerer  they  always  maintain  an  obsti- 
nate silence,  when  questioned  on  this  point.   yoltaire«Rabelaif  and  other 
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writers  (like  JuTenal  and  |yfartial,  under  the  Eoman  empire)  make 
several  allusions  to  these  jpractices:  showing  tha^*  even  monarchs  (for 
instance  Frederic  the  Great)  were  habitually  guilty  of  them ;  and  this 
proves  that  they  must  exist  to  a  considerable  extent.  Evils  of  such 
gravity  point  to  a  serious  want  of  reverence  for  nature ;  and  demand  a 
much  more  earnest  treatment,  than  either  jesting  allusions,  or  impotent 
avoidance  of  the  subject. 

There  is  yet  another  unnatural  sexual  habit  of  much  greater  import- 
ance from  its  great  frequency,  on  which  M.  Duchatelet  gives  some  most 
interesting  details.  It  is  th&  mutual  loves  between  prostitutes  themselves ; 
which  are  so  common  that,  he  says,  about  one  fourth  of  their  number 
engage  in  them,  including  almost  all  the  older  ones  ;  who  are  naturally 
the  most  depraved.  This  class  are  called  iribades^  and  the  singular  sexual 
relation  they  bear  to  each  other,  much  resembles  the  unnatural  custom 
of  lovers  among  the  Greek  youth ;  who,  like  these  prostitutes  of  the 
present  day,  made  it  rather  a  boast  to  despise  the  other  sex.  In  this 
singular  connection^  two  prostitutes  enter  into  sexual  relations  with  each 
other,  with  all  the  ardour,  impetuosity,  and  tenderness  of  passion, 
that  the  most  intense  normal  sexual  love  could  inspire.  They  devote 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  practice  together  all  devices  of  unnatural 
voluptuousness.  They  feel  for  each  other  all  the  conflicting  sexual  pas- 
sions, now  burning  with  jealousy,  now  melting  with  tenderness ;  they 
ure  distracted  at  separation,  and  follow  each  other  every  where.  If  the 
one  be  committed  to  prison,  the  other  gets  herself  also  arrested,  and  they 
seek  to  leave  it  together.  They  are  much  more  »ealous  of  desertion  by 
their  female  lover  than  by  a  male  one ;  and  if  one  has  proved  false,  her 
companion  will  seek  revenge  in  every  way.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  prostitute 
prisons,  Irhere  they  are  conflned  for  breaches  of  the  public  decorum,  that 
such  connections  are  formed.  Here  young  girls  are  shut  up  together,  often 
for  several  months  at  a  time ;  and  thus  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
they  take  to  such  practices,  just  as  the  male  criminals  do  in  the  common 
prisons.  It  is  generally  the  older  ones,  who  have  been  frequently  in 
prison,  who  cajole  and  entice  the  younger  into  such  connections; 
and  the  most  ardent  passion  is  generally  found  on  the  side  of  the  younger. 
"  Thus,"  says  Duchatelet,  "  they  become  in  their  old  age  more  dangerous 
for  their  own  seisf  itiksui  they  have  been  in  their  youth  for  the  other." 
This  class  of  unnatural  lovers  is  generally  recognised  by  the  rest  of  the 
prostitutes,  who  regard  them  with  something  of  the  general  feeling  oi 
disgust,  and  are  not  sparing  in  sarcasms,  and  sly  allusions  toward:- 
them.  They  themselves  veil  all  their  practices  in  the  greatest  secrecy ; 
and,  if  ever  questioned  on  the  subject,  answer  indignantly,  "We  art 
for  men,  and  not  for  women,"  (nous  sommes  pour  hommes,  et  non  pa? 
;;our  femmes.)  Many  of  the  older  prostitutes  come  at  last  to  abhor  all 
men,  and  take  pleasure  only  in  these  unnatural  relations ;  a  singular  and 
significant  fact  in  these  unfortunates,  whose  sexual  experiences  with  the 
other  sex  have  been  so  painful  and  degrading. 

^a  reviewing  the  whole  subject  of  unnatural  vices,  I  feel  a  deep  and 
earnest  conviction,  that  it,  like  all  others  connected  with  the  sexual 
desires,  requires  to  be  regarded  in  a  very  dittcrent  light,  from  that,  which 
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u  usual  at  present.  One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  all  irreflralarities  in  the 
sexual  appetites  is  the  destructive  fhecks,  obstacles,  ana  demdations^ 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  their  nermal  course.  This  has  Seen  shown 
to  be  the  pihief  cause  of  masturbation,  and  so  it  is  of  these  unnatural 
practices,  it  The  present  harsh  views  of  sexual  morality  give,  at  the 
outset,  aoM  underhand  and  degraded  position  to  all  unmarried  inter-' 
course,  which  is  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  unnatural  propen- 
sities. If  even  the  normal  sexual  love  be  obliged  to  fly  from  the- 
eyes  of  men,  to  hide  itself  in  cabinets  noirs,  or  other  shameful  retreats^ 
what  can  we  expect,  that  it  will  not  degenerate  into  ? 

Again,  all  these  vices  have  met  with  an  opprobrium,  far  greater  than- 
they  deserved  \  for  the  public  mind  loses  all  sense  of  justice,  ^en  it  comes 
to  consider  a  sexual  fault,  and  is  always  far  too  harsh  in  its  judgments. 
I  should  say,  that  of  all  acts  none  are  viewed  with  such  unjust  severity^ 
as  these  unnatural  vices.  A  sentence  which  is  too  severe,  is  always,  like 
Draco's  laws,  a  very  evil  one ;  not  based  on  natural  justice,  it  rather 
provokes  people  into  the  commission  of  the  acts  it  reprobates ;  which, 
like  all  those  that  are  forbidden  with  a  harshness  and  mystery  unsuited  to 
their  gravity,  have  a  kind  of  fascination  for  man.  The  moral  guilt 
ascribed  to  such  acts,  which  many  people  regard  with  as  much  horror  and 
indignation  as  they  do  murder,  incendiarism,  or  other  crime  of  the  first: 
magnitude,  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  physical  evil  they  really  cause ; 
and  this  unsound  physiciu  basis  shakes,  as  it  will  do  in  every  case,  the 
moral  superstructure. 

The  true  mode  of  eradicating  these  unnatural  vices,  is  not  to  regard 
with  horror  and  merciless  disgust  those  who  indulge  in  them ;  but  with  a 
loving  and  reverential  spirit  to  examine  into  their  nature,  and  remove 
their  causes  by  the  light  of  a  true  physical  religion.  Vice  and  crime  are 
not  to  be  bullied,  nor  suppressed,  by  any  amount  of  so-called  virtuous 
indignation;  they  depend  on  fixed  and  defmite  causes  in  our  social 
circumstances,  and  till  these  can  be  changed,  all  our  indignation  and 
disgust  are  thrown  to  the  winds.  As  long  as  the  present  obstacles  continue 
to  the  gratification  of  the  normal  desires ;  as  long  as  all  unmarried  love 
is  regarded  in  a  harsh  and  degrading  light ;  so  lonp;  will  prostitution 
and  unnatural  vices  flourish,  and  it  will  be  out  of  human  power  to  sup- 
press them. 

These  observations  lead  me  to  an  allied  subject,  namely,  clandestine 
prostitution.  By  this  is  meant  the  prostitution  of  youns;  girls  before  the 
age  of  puberty ;  an  offlsnce  which  is  in  France  a  criminaToue,  cognisable, 
and  severely  punishable,  by  the  legal  tribunals.  Notwithstanding  these 
laws,  it  is  practised  to  a  great  extent  in  Paris,  but  in  the  most  secret  way. 
All  kinds  of  devices  are  taken  to  hide  it  from  the  police.  Thus  the  young, 
girls  or  children  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  having  been  enticed. 
mto  this  life  by  some  procuress,  are  either  kept  by  a  woman,  who  nasses 
for  their  mother;  or  they  merely  go  to  play  in  her  rooms  auHng 
the  dhy,  by  which  artifice  they  can  be  said  not  to  be  kept  on  the  premises ;. 
or  perhaps  a  woman  leads  them  about  asking  charity,  or  with  other  pre- 
texts, to  the  hotels  or  houses  where  they  may  be  required.  All  kinds  of 
stratagems  are  resorted  to,  to  escape  the  police,  and  thus  they  are  very 
rarely  detected.    When  they  are  so,  it  is  generally  from  iufcrmation 
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^▼en  dther  by  a  honfe-mifttress,  jealous  of  her  illicit  rirals,  or  by  some 
one  who  has  reodred  Tenereal  infection  from  the  children  ;  for  diseases 
rage  amons  these  poor  children  with  the  greatest  Timlence,  and  they  are 
a  focus  of  infection.  The  caose  of  this  severity  of  the  diseases  among 
them,  is  Uie  dread  of  exposure*  which  prevents  their  mistresses  from 
api^ying  for  medical  aid  for  them.  The  little  girls  of  course  acquire  the 
most  dissipated  habits ;  and  often,  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelre,  are  well- 
Torsed  in  every  kind  of  debauchery.  Even  when  the  police  do  get  infor- 
mation, they  can  scarcdy  ever  succeed  in  convicting  the  offenders.  In  the 
€rst  place  it  is  necessary  to  hare  a  search  warrant  to  enter  the  house,  an«l 
then  the  girls  must  be  caught  in  the  flagrant  act  of  prostitution  ;  so  that 
the  parties  almost  always  escape>  as  their  character  is  generally  supported 
by  meir  neighbours,  so  ingeniously  is  this  prostitution  conceaJed. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  prostitutes,  who  should  be  mentioned. 
These  are  the  thievish  ones,  a  rery  numerous  class.  They  are  generally 
in  league  with  pickj^ockets  and  other  thieves,  among  whom  they  have 
their  U>vers  and  their  bullies.  Some  of  these  eirls  are  in  the  habit  of 
accosting  old  men,  and  those  who  are  least  likely  to  follow  them.  When 
repulsed,  they  still  persist ;  and  when  shaken  off,  they  raise  a  tumult, 
or  else  pick  uie  pockets  of  their  victims.  Others  will  follow  a  raw  and 
inexperienced  youth,  and  surround  him  tn  a  band ;  and  while  he  is  defend- 
ing himself  from  their  pressing  invitationst,  they  treat  him  in  the  same 
way.  Others  watch  and  dodge  drunken  people.  Many  of  the  compara- 
tively honest  class  of  prostitutes  do  not  hesitate  to  take  any  stray  article 
from  the  pockets  of  their  visitors  ;  but  this  they  scarcely  call  stealing,  it 
is  only  *^  minding  their  business.*'  Those  of  the  higher  classes  however, 
are  generally  above  such  actions,  and  the  only  thefts,  which  they  are 
often  guilty  of,  consist  in  the  clothes  lent  them  by  the  house-mistresses. 
Few  of  the  above  thefts  meet  with  punishment ;  for  in  general  those  who 
are  robbed,  do  not  like  to  prosecute,  fearing  the  laughter  or  ridicule  of 
society,  and  are  contented  to  take  their  losses  as  an  experience. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  varieties  of  professed  prostitutes,  there 
are  other  classes,  who  either  follow  similar  courses  in  a  private  way,  or 
who  in  different  modes  aid  prostitution.    Those  who  go  under  the  name 
of  femmes  ffalantes  (courtezans),  are  for  the  most  part  kept-mistresses,  who 
admit  other  lovers  in  order  to  increase  their  means  of  expenditure.    Their 
great  solicitude  is  to  conceal  their  amours  from  those  who  keep  them ; 
and  thus  .they  do  not  openly  expose  themselves,  but  allow  themselves  to 
be  followed  to  their  houses  or  to  a  convenient  place,  by  those  who  are  on 
the  look-out  for  women  of  this  class.    They  put  a  higher  price  on  their 
favours,  than  the  others ;  and  are  often  very  attractive  from  the  more 
select  society  they  keep.    The  actresses  also  form  a  class,  who  have  their 
peculiar  manners  and  attractions.     In  Paris,  where  all  modes  of  life 
abound,  there  are  some  women,  who  receive  their  lovers  only  during  cer- 
tain hours  in  the  day  ;  after  .which  they  shut  their  door,  and  spend  the 
evenings  with  their  own  favourite  lovers  at  the  balls  and  theatres.     One 
of  them,  (to  give  an  idea  of  the  various  methods  they  adopt,)  guaranteed 
the  health  of  all  her  visitors  ;  to  secure  which,  she  admitted  only  a  select 
company  of  some  fifty  married  men,  who  were  allowed  to  join  the  society  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  rest,  and  were  excluded  if  tliej^  became  widowers 
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The  (ABMSci procuresses  Tproxenetes)  is  a  large  one,  and  plays  an  impor- 
tant part.  They  are  for  the  most  part  women,  who  hare  been  themselves 
prostitutes;  and  when  age  or  other  eaoses  have  made  them  abandon  this 
mode  of  lifs,  they  make  it  thdr  business  to  bring  into  it  as  many  young 
girls  as  possible.  They  are  in  league  with  the  house-mistresses,  who  pay 
them  according  to  their  success.  Very  many  of  them  are  marchandes  de 
toilettes,  and  buy  and  sell  articles  of  dress  and  of  the  toilette  to  servants 
and  ladies-maids,  whom  they  do  all  they  can  to  seduce  to  prostitution. 

Another  set  of  women,  called  mareheuses  (duennas)  are  the  domestics 
^  tolerated  houses,  and  are  generally  old  prostitutes,  who  have  acquired 
great  skill  and  tact  in  the  exercise  of  that  calling.  Their  business  is  to 
stand  at  the  door  of  the  house  to  show  its  nature,  and  abo  to  walk  about 
with  the  girls,  and  offer  them  adroitly  to  the  passengers. .  These  women 
are  always  in  greater  demand,  when  the  police  regulations  are  more 
strict. 

Having  thus  ^ven  a  sketch  of  the  various  classes  of  prostitutes,  let  us 
now  inquire  into  their  mode  of  life.  Nine-tenths  of  them,  says  Ducha- 
telet,  spend  their  leisure  time  in  complete  idleness ;  lounging  on  a  sofa 
or  in  bed,  with  scarcely  the  energy  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of  dressing. 
Those  of  the  lower  class  spend  the  day  in  taverns,  where  they  eat  and 
drink  to  excess,  and  talk  with  the  idle  characters  who  frequent  these 
places.  These  excessive  indulgences  of  the  appetites  are  common  to 
almost  all  prostitutes ;  and  the  latter,  namely  drinking,  forms  the  greatest 
and  most  dangerous  vice  of  the  life  they  lead.  Many  of  them  eat  as  much 
as  would  serve  three  or  four  ordinary  women ;  and  to  this  and  to  their 
indolent  life  is  to  be  ascribed  the  excessive  fatness,  to  which  they  frequent- 
ly attain.  The  grand  vice  of  drinking  however,  b  their  bane ;  almost  all 
of  tiiem  drink  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  lower  classes,  drunken- 
ness is  almost  habitual,  and  oftra  plunges  them  into  a  slough  of  despond, 
physically  and  morally  hopeless,  xhe  unfortunates  are  led  to  this  ruinous 
habit  at  first,  from  tha  wish  to  banish  care^  and  escape  from  thought  and 
the  stings  of  coaseience ;  and  it  grows  rapidly  upon  them.  There  is 
another  reason  wbJdli  operates  with  this  class,  that  the  soldiers  and  work- 
men with  whom  they  consort,  think  that  if  a  girl  does  not  drink,  it  is 
•  because  she  is  diseased ;  knowingas  they  do  the  evil  effects  of  drink  upon  ve- 
nereal disease  in  themselves.  Thus  Uie  unhappy  girls  are  often  forced  to 
drink  even  against  their  inclination ;  and  after  several  such  orgies  with 
different  parties,  they  may  be  seen  reeling  along  the  streets,  lying  down 
in  door- ways,  or,  if  more  sober,  begging  an  asylum  at  the  police-stations. 
Another  cause  which  leads  to  their  drinking,  especially  in  this  country, 
is  to  get  over  the  ftelings  of  shyness  and  basht'ufaiess,  felt  by  the  (rirls 
^emselves  on  first  taking  to  this  mode  of  life ;  and  frequently  by  those 
also  who  are  unused  to  the  society  of  such  girls. 

The  prostitul^  of  a  higher  class*  rarely  get  drunk,  as  they  know  this 
would  alienate  all  their  suitors  ;  but  they  £rink  large  quantities  of  punch 
and  wine,  and  this  in  time  often  leads  to  the  same  calamitous  results. 
Few  of  tl^m  engage  in  sewing  or  other  work  in  leisure  hours,  and  still 
fewer  in  reading,  though  of  course  there  are  exceptions ;  and  among  their 
numbers  there  are  some  of  considerable  mosical  accomplishments.     From 
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the  habit  they  have,  of  always  trying  to  drown  serious  reflection,  they 
come  generaUy  to  have  a  peculiarly  unstable  fickle  character  of  mind.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  fix  their  attention  for  any  time  upon  a  subject,  or  to 
make  them  follow  a  train  of  reasoning.  They  haye  an  extraordinary 
lore  of  locomotion,  change  of  scene,  and  of  action ;  tumult  is  a  farourite 
element,  for  tempests  drown  the  still  small  Toice  within. 

Children  of  impulse,  there  are  yet  many  impulses  to  which  they  are 
rarely  false ;  amoi^  others  to  a  strong' esprit  du  corps,  which  induces  the 
friendless  sisterhood,  never  to  desert  each  other  in  adversity.  If  one  of 
them' be  unwell,  or  in  destitution,  they  haste  to  ofTer  her  aid,  even  if  they 
have  to  strip  themsdves  in  so  doing.  In  leaving  the  prison  or  hospital,  if 
one  have  no  clothes,  the  others  williend  her  parts  of  their  own  apparel,  even 
though  they  may  have  had  previous  experience  of  her  ingratitude.  Some 
have  been  known  to  aid  in  the  support  of  poor  old  men,  or  other  helpless 
beings ;  and  not  a  few  enter  on  this  mode  of  life,  to  support  infirm  parents 
or  starving  orphans.  They  make  common  cause  against  the  police, 
whom  they  all  regard  as  their  sworn  enemies ;  and  Tarely  inculpate  eadt 
other. 

Besides  the  peculiar  instability  of  character,  the  class  is  distinguished 
for  its  lying  habits.  Viewing  all  men  as  their  enemies,  trying  at  fijst  to 
deceive  their  parents  and  afterwards  the  police,  being  obliged  constantly 
to  feign  unreal  feelings  in  their  unnatural  mode  of  life,  their  singleness 
of  nature  becomes  at  last  completely  perverted,  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  fix 
them  as  the  wind.  The  young  ones  are  not  well  versed  in  this  deceit, 
and  frequently  contradict  themselves,  but  the  older  ones  are  great  adepts 
in  it :  and  hence  those  who  busy  themselves  with  the  reformation  of 
prostitutes,  such  as  the  sisters  of  charity  and  other  well-meaning  persons, 
have  great  distrust  of  the  latter ;  and  no  girl  above  25,  or  under  18  years 
of  age  is  admitted  into  the  Magdalen  asylums  in  Paris. 

With  regard  to  the  feelings,  which  they  entertain  towards  their  visi- 
tors, it  may  be  said  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  once  the  fresh  appetite 
for  sexual  gratification  is  over,  they  remain  very  indifferent  to  thera; 
although  there  are  certainly  many,  in  whom  the  sense  of  sexual  enjoy- 
ment remains  keen  for  a  long  time,  and  who  may  continue  this  mode  of  life 
with  no  other  purpose  than  to  gratify  their  insatiable  desires.  This  gene- 
ral apathy  to  the  venereal  pleasures  is  probably  the  reason  why  prostitutes 
suffer  so  little  from  their  sexual  excesses.  The  evils  of  excess  are,  I 
believe  rarely  seen  in  them ;  but  rather  in  young  married  women,  in  whom 
sexual  intercoarse  is  attended  by  the  normal  sensations. 

If  the  heart  of  the  prostitutes  remains  in  general  icy  cold  towards  the 
common  crowd  of  those,  with  whom  they  consort,  it  is  always  warm 
towards  some  favourite  lover,  who  is  really  dear  to  them,  and  on  whom 
they  lavish  all  their  fondness.  These,  their  real  lovers,  are  not  only  ad- 
mitted in  general  to  their  favours  free  of  expense,  but  many  receive 
presents  from  their  mistresses ;  and  not  a  few  young  men  in  Paris  are 
maintained  entirely  by  the  gains  of  their  prostitute  mistresses.  When  a 
girl  enters  a  tolerated  house  in  Paris,  she  always  stipulates  for  her  lover's 
admission,  it  may  be  three  or  four  times  a-week,  free  of  expense ;  and 
these  and  other  privileges  are  granted,  for  without  them  the  ejrls  would 
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ftot  remain.  Tbeie  lovert  are  the  bane  of  the  honse-miitresscs.  They  are 
taken  from  all  clauei  of  lociety.  The  la^irle  of  a  higher  dau  generally 
^ooie  tome  of  the  better  ranki,  prefBrring  generally  the  itudents  of  law* 
medicine,  or  other  branchei.  Those  of  the  middle  claaies,  take  their 
lovers  from  among  the  tradespeople  and  shopmen,  soch  as  the  Journeymen 
tailors.  Jewellers  &c.  The  lowest  class  choose  tb^  among  the  soldiers  or 
worknMa,  and  often  from  among  the  thieiM  and  Tagabonds  of  all  descrip- 
tions, who  are  so  rife  in  large  c^tals.  The  lowest  class  of  sweethearts 
go  by  the  name  of  buUiet  or  supporters  (souteneurs.)  Their  part  is,  to 
screen  as  much  as  possible,  their  mistresses  from  the  police ;  if  the  girls 
wish  to  do  anything  against  the  regulations,  their  friends  keep  gu&rd*  and 

S're  warning,  if  any  police  inspector  be  seen  approaching.  It'  the  girls 
)  apprehended,  their  lorers  try  to  raise  a  tumult,  and  by  crowding  the 
inspector,  to  rescue  them.  Sometimes  they  eren  come  to  blows.  Again  if 
any  one  has  brought  to  punishment  a  sirl,  by  whom  he  has  been  robbed, 
or  who  has  dren  nim  a  disease,  the  bmlies,  if  they  get  hold  of  him,  will 
not  fail  to  tuce  rerenge,  by  servinfl;  him  some  ill  turn.  Hence  this  class 
of  sweethearts  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  police,  who  have  x>f ten  sought 
to  put  them  down,  but  without  success.  Thev  often  act  most  tyranicfUly 
towards  thci. girls,  oyer  whom  they  hare  gained  an  ascendancy;  they 
learn  whennov^  the  latter  have  gained  any  money,  and  force  them  to 
spend  it  with  theniin  drinkiiof ;  so  that  the  bond,  by  which  their  unfor- 
tunate mistresses  are  attached  to  them,  is  often  one  of  fear  rather  than  of 
love. 

Indeed,  it  is  rare  that  a  prostitute  meets  with  a  return  of  affection  from 
her  favourite :  on  the  contrary,  this  very  tie,  which  the  friendless  one 
clings  to,  to  till  the  void  in  her  breast,  often  proves  the  crown  of  her 
afflictions.  The  girls  of  the  higher  class  are  very  often  forsaken  by  their 
lovers,  and  suffer  all  the  pangs  of  Jealousy ;  a  passion,  of  which  all  pros- 
titutes are  more  susceptible  than  perhaps  any  other  connected  with  love ; 
while  the  lower  classes  often  receive  the  most  barbarous  treatment  from 
their  tyrants,  which  their  love  frequently  induces  them  to  endure  to  a 
most  incredible  degree. 

We  can  however  conceive  how  this  may  be,  when  we  reflect  how 
much  greater  charms  has  reality,  however  painful, .  than  the  most 
splendidddlusions ;  and  what  is  nine-tenths  of  the  life  d  %  prostitute,  but 
a  tissue  of  delusions  and  counterfeits — feigned  love,  feigned  pleasures 
everything  feigned,  but  grief  and  embitterment ;  from  whuh  unrealities* 
they  turn  with  double  eagerness  to  their  own  true  loves,  the  oases  of  their 
de^rt,  however  many  disappointments  or  real  anguish  they  may  brins. 
With  their  lovers  it  is  their  delight  to  visit  places  of  amusement,  especially 
the  dancing  parties  and  public  balis,  wh>ch  in  Paris  are  so  numerous,  and 
afford  so  much  happiness  to  youth ;  to  exchange  letters,  burning  with 
protestations  of  the  most  fervent  passion,  in  wluch  no  obscene  expressions 
are  to  be  found ;  to  share  in  fine  **  the  hope,  the  fear,  the  Jealous  care  *' 
of  love,  even  though  its  pain  should  so  often  predominate  oyer  its 
pleasures.  If  they  ever  become  pregnant,  they  almost  always  ascribe  this 
state  to  their  lovers ;  for  they  have  the  very  general  belief,  which  p*evaila 
among  women,  that  it  is  only  when  they  love  a  man,  and  have  an  CAtl^^ 
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iIlAC«  iM  toe  a^ormeBt  of  die  reaenaX  ad.  tint  tbej  can  be  imj^egiULted : 
%  WLiel  Bot  warnnted  by  KKnce,  for  besades  tltt  numberless  instances  of 
^qnion  knTing  children  by  those,  wham  they  disliked  or  rasisted,  it  has 
bi«n  shovn,  that  eren  the  introdiiciifln  of  senen  into  the  va^a  without 
coitioB,  has  in  the  knrer  •"■—*'«  been  fialloved  by  ftfii>i(in.  Still, 
X9tr  probably,  tiiere  is  some  tnth  in  the  belief;  and  the  sabject  certainly 
Toqoires  mare  elneidation,  like  aU  olheES  connected  with  the  intricate 
question  of  reproduction. 

It  is  well  known  that  pfegnanoes  are  eooiparatively  Tery  rare  among 
prostitutes ;  a  fact  whidi  is  adnukted  by  Dachaftelet,  thoo^  he  shows 
that  they  are  considerably  more  frequent,  than  is  gmerally -supposed. 
The  reasons  why  they  are  so  rare,  areehieAy,  the  very  intemperate  and  un- 
natural life  which  prostitutes  lead,  ▼enereal  diseases  which  oftoa  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  the  semen  into  the  womb,  subacute  oraritis,  or  adhesions 
between  the  fallopian  tubes  and  peritoneum,  brou^  on  by  venereal  ex- 
cesses ;  especially,  it  may  be  supposed,  when  these  are  indulged  in  duriag 
menstruation.  Eren  during  menstruation  the  work  of  prostitution  suSas 
no  interruption ;  for  they  make  use  of  some  means,  by  which  they  prerent 
the  discbarge  from  being  apparent.  Dnchatelet,  who  mentions  this,  does 
not  tell  explicitly  what  these  means  are,  from  scruples  which  are  reiy 
unsatisfactory  to  the  inrestigator  of  truth ;  but  we  may  suppose,  that  it 
is  by  some  delicate  membrane  of  similar  materials  with  the  sheath,  with 
which  they  cover  the  raffina  so  as  to  retain  the  discharge.  This  means 
was  also  used  to  conceal  disease  from  the  sanitary  examiners ;  but  this 
deceit  is  now  too  well  known  to  the  medical  men  to  be  arailaUe. 

Such  abnormal  excesses  interf^e  greatly  with  m^istruation,  which  in 
prostitutes  is  very  often  irregular,  and  absent  for  long  periods.  Sereral 
of  these  cases  of  amenorrhoea  are  owing  to  pregnancy,  and  are  terminated 
by  abortion ;  which  is  rery  common  among  prosdtutes,  and  partly  explains 
the  rarity  of  childUrth.  These  abortions  frequently  occur  at  an  early 
period  of  pregnancy,  and  are  caused  by  their  intemperate  mode  of  life, 
rarely  by  criminal  practises.  Cases  howerer  do  sometimes  eeenr,  in  whch 
death  has  been  inflicted  on  the  young  fcetus  by  abortions,  intentionally 
produced  by  instrumental  means ;  aira  others  where  girls  hare  been  nearly 
Killed  by  drugs  taken  by  them  for  the  same  purpose.  But  these  attempts 
are  rare,  for  in  general  pregnancy  is  not  at  ilik  dreaded  by  prostitutes ; 
nay,  it  is  often  the  object  of  their  desires.  Instead  of  diminishing,  it 
increases  their  gains  in  a  town  like  Paris,  where  eferythiag  at  all  oat  of 
the  common  renders  a  girl  much  sought  after ;  sudi  as,  to  give  other 
examples,  very  tajl  or  extremely  dhnunitiTe  stature,  or  e?en  deformi- 
ties, such  as  a  humpbacked  or  eri^led  person,  &c.  Besides,  duld-birth, 
which  to  the  modest  unmarried  girl  is  an  ol^ect  of  the  greatest  dread, 
brinnng  with  it,  as  it  does,  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  rather 
ennooliog  to  the  prostitute,  imo  takes  a  pride  in  fulfilling  the  matemil 
duties  in  the  roost  tender  manner ;  fieeling  that  nothing  raises  her  more 
in  tlie  opinion  of  others,  and  of  herself,  than  haying  something  really  ts 
lore,  llenoe  they  are  very  fond  nioUiers,  and  are  tended  in  diild-bed 
with  the  greatest  attention  and  care  by  the  other  girls.  The  inftat 
whea  born,  baooraei  the  object  of  the  general  care;  and  each  v» 
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wi€tk  the  other  in  performing  towards  it  all  the  necessary  acts  of 
kmdnefiB. 

As  lor  the  nltimate  fate  of  tiiese  poor  infimts,  everything  proves  that, 
almost  without  exception,  tbey  soon  die,  mnch  to  the  grief  of  their  mothers. 
Their  pramatore  deaths  are  to  be  ascribed  to  tlie  intemperate  lives  of  their 
parents,'  amid  whose  frequent  intoxication  and  exposure  to  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather,  they  cannot  long  survive.  The  prostitutes  rar^y 
send  tiieir  children  to  the  foundling  hospital,  at  which  so  many  children 
are  reared  in  PaTi3. 

Having  given  this  short  sketch  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  this  class, 
let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  their  phyneal  life ;  without  a  knowledge 
of  vrhich,  our  materials  for  judging  of  any  human  being  are  always  of 
necessity  most  meemplete.  Is  pro8tituti<m  injurious  to  the  health  ?  is  a 
question  whidi  Ibw  meralists  hav«  tidLon  the  trouble  of  asking,  in  their 
stormy  denunciations  of  the  subject ;  and  yet  it  is  one  so  vitally  impor- 
tant, that  it  may  be  called,  like  2XL  ot&er  physical  facts,  the  keystone  of 
the  whole.  Doehatalet,  after  enuraeratang  the  diseases  to  which  prosti- 
tutes are  liaUe,  for  aH  of  which  he  has  statistical  data,  c(mies  to  the  con- 
clusion, winch  he  wys  is  a  very  striking  and  sad  one,  that  their  mode  of 
life  with  all  its  intemperance,  and  exposure  to  infection  and  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  is  a  much  healthier  one  on  the  whole,  than  that  of  the 
needlewomen,  sempstresses,  and  other  females,  whose  occupations  are  of 
a  sedentary  and  unrelaxing  nature.  Thus  then,  in  one  respect,  the  phy- 
sico-moralist  will  aeknowlMlge  that  the  life  of  the  latter  ciasses  is  a  more 
sinful  one  than  that  ef  t^  prostitutes ;  and  for  him  who  reverenoes  the 
physical  equally  with  1^  moral  laws  of  health  and  virtue,  this  is  readily 
intdligible ;  for  eertainly  the  Ufe  of  motion,  sexual  eKorcise,  leisure,  plenty 
of  foo^  and  variety  of  circumstance  is  much  more  healthy,  and  therefore 
more  physically  religious,  than  the  constraint,  hard  work,  and  animal 
torpor,  to  wh^  our  unfortunate  sempstresses  are  confined ;  a  state  of 
sin  against  the  nataval  laws,  no  less  than  of  misery,  which  the  physico- 
moralist  must  blame,  ^blame  is  ever  to  find  its  way  between  the  loving  heart 
and  the  sorrows  of  humanity.  It  is  true  that  the  unhappy  ones  cannot  help 
their  own  sedentary  snd  ruinous  pursuits,  that  thy  are  fixed  into  them 
by  the  iron  hand  of  neonrity ;  butthat  does  not  make  them  less  unnatural, 
and  opposed  to  all  the  lows  <^  moral  and  physical  health. 

The  two  greatest  phyirioBl  dangers  to  the  prostitute  are  st^hUis  and 
drinking.  Of  the  fovnrar  I  i^all  speak  hereafter,  in  inquiring  into  the 
social  question  of  its  prevention.  If  it  were  not  for  the  latter,  namely 
drinking,  a  ereat  part  <^  the  destruction  moral  and  physical,  attendant 
on  their  mode  of  life,  would  be  taken  »way .  It  if  true  that  the  evil  effects 
of  it  are  not  so  prominent,  as  on  those  who  work  hard,  especially  at 
sedentary  occupations,  these  banes  of  cinlization,  and  drink  at  the  same 
time ;  a  combination  of  eidiausting  oauses,  which  no  constitution  can  long 
withstand,  and  which  gives  rise  to  the  ghastly  lives  and  early  deaths  of 
our  most  wretdied  weavers,  sweated  taSlors,  and  other  unhappy  classes, 
for  wfaoee  bkiody  sweat,  and  miserable  lives-in-death  the  heart  of 
£n|^d  is  groaning.  The  impulse  and  excitement  moreover  caused  by 
the  eezoal  g^ifications,  ghre  a  buoyancy  to  the  constitution,  which  enable 
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ihare  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  renereal  aet,  that  they  can  be  impregnated : 
a  belief  not  warranted  by  science,  for  besides  the  numberless  instances  of 
women  haring  children  by  those,  whom  they  disliked  or  resisted,  it  has 
been  shown,  that  even  the  introduction  of  semen  into  the  vagina  without 
coition,  has  in  the  bwer  animals  been  followed  by  fecundation.  Still, 
Tery  probably,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  belief;  and  the  subject  certainly 
requires  more  elucidation,  like  all  others  connected  with  the  intricate 
question  of  reproduction. 

It  is  well  known  that  pregnancies  are  comparatively  very  rare  among 
prostitutes ;  a  fact  whieb  is  admitted  by  Duchatelet,  though  he  shows 
that  they  are  considerably  more  frequent,  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  reasons  why  they  are  so  rare,  arecniefly,  the  very  intemperate  and  un- 
natural life  which  prostitutes  lead,  venereal  diseases  which  often  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  the  semen  into  the  womb,  subacute  ovaritis,  or  adhesions 
between  the  fallopian  tubes  and  peritoneum,  brought  on  by  venereal  ex- 
cesses ;  especially,  it  may  be  supposed,  when  these  are  indulged  in  during 
menstruation.  Even  during  menstruation  the  woriL  of  prostitution  suffers 
no  interruption ;  for  they  make  use  of  some  means,  by  which  they  prevent 
the  discharge  from  being  apparent.  Duchatelet,  who  mentions  this,  does 
not  tell  explicitly  what  these  means  are,  from  scruples  which  are  very 
unsatisfactory  to  the  investigator  of  truth ;  but  we  may  suppose,  that  it 
is  by  some  delicate  membrane  of  similar  materials  with  the  sheath,  with 
which  they  cover  the  vaffina  so  as  to  retain  the  discharge.  This  means 
was  also  used  to  conceal  disease  from  the  sanitary  examiners ;  but  this 
deceit  is  now  too  well  known  to  the  medical  men  to  be  available. 

Such  abnormal  excesses  interfere  greatly  with  menstruation,  which  in 
prostitutes  is  very  often  irregular,  and  absent  for  long  periods.  Several 
of  these  cases  of  amenorrhoea  are  owing  to  pregnancy,  and  are  terminated 
by  abortion ;  which  is  very  common  among  prostitutes,  and  partly  explains 
the  rarity  of  childbirth.  These  abortions  frequently  occur  at  an  early 
period  of  pregnancy,  and  are  caused  by  their  intemperate  mode  of  life, 
rarely  by  criminal  practises.  Cases  however  do  sometimes  occur,  in  whcb 
death  has  been  inflicted  on  the  young  fcetus  by  abortions,  intentionally 
produced  by  instrumental  means  ;  and  others  where  girls  have  been  nearly 
killed  by  drugs  taken  by  them  for  the  same  purpose.  But  these  attempts 
are  rare,  for  in  general  pregnancy  is  not  at  all  dreaded  by  prostitutes ; 
nay,  it  is  often  the  object  of  their  desires.  Instead  of  diminishing,  it 
increases  their  gains  in  a  town  like  Paris,  where  everything  at  all  out  of 
the  common  renders  a  girl  much  sought  after ;  such  as,  to  give  other 
examples,  very  tall  or  extremely  diminutive  stature,  or  even  deformi- 
ties, such  as  a  humpbacked  or  crippled  person,  &c.  Besides,  child-birth, 
which  to  the  modest  unmarried  girl  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  dread, 
bringing  with  it,  as  it  does,  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is  rather 
ennobling  to  the  prostitute,  who  takes  a  pride  in  fulfilling  the  maternal 
duties  in  the  most  tender  manner  ;  feeling  that  nothing  raises  her  more 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  and  of  herself,  than  having  somethiug  really  to 
love.  Hence  they  are  very  fond  mothers,  and  are  tended  in  child-bed 
with  the  greatest  attention  and  care  by  the  other  girls.  The  infant 
wbea  born,    becomes  the  object  ot  th«  ^neral  care;  and  each  vies 
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with  the  other  in  perfornUng  towards  it  all  the  necessary  acts  of 
kindnesB. 

As  for  the  nltimate  fate  of  these  poor  infants,  ererythin^  proves  that, 
almost  without  exception,  they  soon  die,  miiGh  to  the  grief  of  their  mothers. 
Their  premature  deaths  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  intemperate  lives  of  their 
parents,'  amid  whose  frequent  intoxication  and  exposure  to  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather,  they  cannot  long  surviTO.  The  prostitutes  rarely 
send  tiieir  children  to  the  foundling  hospital,  at  which  so  many  chUdren 
are  reared  in  Paris. 

Having  given  this  short  sketch  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  this  class, 
let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  their  pAyaicoZ  life ;  without  a  knowledge 
^  which,  our  materials  for  Judging  of  any  human  being  are  always  of 
necessity  most  incomplete.  Is  prostituti<m  injurious  to  the  health  ?  is  a 
question  which  few  moralists  ha^e  tak&ii  the  trouble  of  asking,  in  their 
stormy  denunciations  of  the  subject ;  and  yet  it  is  one  so  yituly  impor- 
tant, that  it  may  be  called,  like  all  ot&er  physical  facts,  the  keystone  of 
the  whole.  Do^at^t,  after  enumerating  the  diseases  to  which  prosti- 
tutes are  liable,  for  all  of  which  he  has  statistical  data,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, which  he  says  U  a  very  striking  and  sad  one,  that  their  mode  of 
life  with  all  its  intemperance,  and  exposure  to  infection  and  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  is  a  much  healthier  one  on  the  iriiole,  than  that  of  the 
needlewomen,  sempstresses,  and  other  females,  whose  occupations  are  of 
a  sedentary  and  unrelaxing  nature.  Thus  then,  in  one  reqMCt,  the  phy- 
sico-moralist  will  acknowlSige  that  the  life  of  the  latter  classes  is  a  more 
sinful  one  than  that  of  the  prostitutes ;  and  for  him  who  reverences  the 
physical  equally  with  the  moral  laws  of  health  and  virtue,  this  is  readily 
intelligible ;  for  certainly  the  life  of  motion,  sexual  exercise,  leisure,  plenty 
of  food,  and  variety  of  circumstance  is  much  more  healthy,  and  therefore 
more  physically  religious,  than  the  constraint,  hard  work,  and  animal 
torpor,  to  which  our  unfortunate  sempstresses  are  confined ;  a  state  of 
sin  asainst  the  natural  laws,  no  less  than  of  misery,  which  the  physico- 
moralist  must  blame,  if  blame  is  ever  to  find  its  way  between  the  loving  heart 
and  the  sorrows  of  humanity.  It  is  true  that  the  unhappy  ones  cannot  fatlp 
their  own  sedentary  and  ruinous  pursuits,  that  thy  are  fixed  into  them 
by  the  iron  hand  of  necessity ;  butthat  does  not  make  them  less  nnnatoral. 
and  opposed  to  all  the  laws  <^  moral  and  physical  health. 

The  two  greatest  physical  dangers  to  the  prostitute  are  tjfphUit  and 
drinking.  Of  the  former  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  in  inquiring  into  the 
social  question  of  its  prevention.  If  it  were  not  for  the  latter,  namely 
drinking,  a  great  part  <^  the  destruction  moral  and  phviieal,  attendant 
on  their  mode  of  life,  would  be  taken  away.  It  it  tne  that  the  evU  effiecu 
of  it  are  not  so  prominent,  as  on  those  who  work  iMrd,  espeelally  at 
sedentary  occupations,  these  banes  of  civilization,  and  drink  at  the  saaw 
time ;  a  combination  of  exhansting  causes,  vhieh  »o  eonsuuition  can  long 
withstand,  and  which  gives  rise  to  the  diastly  lives  and  early  deaiitt  of 
our  most  wretehed  weavers,  sweated  taiJUwi,  «sd  other  unhappy  msses, 
for  whose  bloody  sweat,  and  miiei«Ue  li«€a-in-death  the  faM  vt 
England  is  groaning.  Tbe  impulse  and  esotement  moreover  J^ned  by 
the  eexnal  gratificatums,  gire  a  booyaaoy  to  tfceconistiwxuoa,  whidien^la 
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the  poofthntaB,  wIm  foil  tO'prelBeiit  tbemsalffw  ftr  nnifeiigr 
tkm ;  ft  diitj  whiiiii  is  oRea  yetj  difilciiU.  Xa  be  eble  to  dJecheiger 
IBauBBB  TtxkmB  AuetioBBi  itey  nqnire  moohi  IntiiHgflnoe  and  tooli,  tOi* 
getter  with  an.  ibtiraata  kaowlAdge  of  tbe  appeamnfte  of  aU  the  pnMtt- 
tiiftei  ifi  Paris ;  whidi  tlifl|ra»|iiire  fitnn  tbelr  pmeenee  at  the  ngfakm^ 
t^aiLt  and  frequent  oppovtonitiee  of  eedng^  them. 

The  registration  of  proetitatBa  takes  plaeer  in  the  three  foUowing 
wi^ ;  tlM  girls  present jthemscdfw  of  their  ova  aeeord  to  be  eneaUed; 
or  they  are  brought  hj  the  honse-misinssea;  or  l^  tbe^^dioe  inaneflU 
ore.  In  tlie  first  ease,  the  giris»  kneiwing  the  neoaeni^  of  oompiying 
ultiirtlie  poUoesegoiationa,  if  thflj  wish  to  foUovR  snohaicaUing^aj^jc 
jpotttaneonaiy  fbrregMtratlon;;.  wiiich  ia  aooorded  to  tlieni«  14  after  a 
ininnte  eiaimnatioa  into,  tiirir  past  and  pceient  hlstoiy,  no  snffloient 
obstacle  be  fbnnd  to  their  admission.  In  order  to  be  certain,  off  tiieir 
penonal  identity,  tinware  obliged  to  produce  tiieir  certiiltaite  of  ba^ 
ttsm ;  and»  aa  fery  ibw  have  it  in  their  possesnon,  the  police  aand  a 
letter  to  tiie  maglsintB  of  the  pad^  of  whieh  the  giii  says  she  ia  a 
natiTe,  asking  fhr  the  oertiflGate*  If  tiie  girl  hanre  reached,  her  mi^o- 
xify, and thns bethe misteees of  her aotLons,  the  giyatest  delioacy  te 
■observed  in  the  wordings  (^  the  letter,  which  does  not  mention  for  wliat 
porpose  the  certificate  is  required.  Bat  if  she  be  a  minor,  this  par- 
pose  is  exiHressly  mentioned,  and  the  magistrate  is  requested  to  ecanf* 
municato  with  her  parenteon  the  sulgect,  so  that  th^may,  if  they  be 
willing,  take  steps  for  her  r^brmation ;  a  thing  wlUch  however  raoriyc 
happens,  as  her  fsmily,  in  general,  cast  off  the  unfortonato  one.  Aftec 
receiving  this  certificate,  aaearing  them  of  the  real  name  of  the  Qppli- 
cant ;  and  having  previously  put  a  number  of  questions  to  her,  whe&et 
she  be  married  or  single,  what  are  her  reasons  for  adopting  such  a  life» 
and  many  other  queries,  meant  to  throw  a  light  on  her  history  and 
charaoter ;  the  police  give  her  a  card,  containing  a  declaration,  to  be 
signed  by  the  girl,  of  her  willingness  to  submit  to  the  police  regula- 
tions, and  especially  to  the  sanitary  visits.  The  information  received, 
and  observations  subsequently  made  on  tne  girl's  history,  are  preser- 
ved in  a  special  memorandum  at  the  office.  The  tact  which  the  officers 
acquire,  in  judging  of  the  character  of  the  girls  who  come  before  them, 
is  rendered  wonderfolly  acute  by  long  experience ;  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  girl  to  deceive  them.  If  they  find,  after  sending  for  the  cer- 
tificate, that  a  false  name  has  been  given,  they  try  to  induce  the  girl 
by  threats  and  various  arguments  to  confess  the  truth ;  and  if  she  will 
not,  they  dismiss  her,  and  keep  her  under  observation,  taking  the 
opportunity  of  adding  to  her  punishment  for  any  fault  she  may  com- 
mit; and  by  such  means  rarely  fail  to  learn  the  truth.  But  it  is 
seldom  that  false  names  are  given,  for  the  girls  know  how  much  more 
Ibr  their  interest  it  is  to  comply  willingly  with  the  police  regulations. 
The  age  of  sixteen  is  fixed  upon  as  the  lowest  for  registration,  which, 
in  the  case  of  minors,  is  conducted  with  great  caution  and  delicacy ;  so 
that  it  is  only  when  the  parents  are  unwilling  to  receive  them,  or  are 
sunk  in  poverty  or  of  bad  chaisacter,  that  they  are  enrolled,  though 
they  may  have  been  often  detected  in  the  oractice  of  prostitution. 
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The  next  method  of  inscription  is  when  they  are  brought  to  the 
office  by  the  house-mistresses,  who  are  directed  under  a  penalty,  to 
brin$  eFery  girl»  who  is  receired  into  their  house,  to  the  office,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  her  arrival.  Each  house-mistress  has  a  card 
with  the  names  of  all  her  girls  upon  it,  and  the  dates  and  results  of 
each  sanitary  visit.  Duchatelet  calculates  that  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  of  prostitutes  are  thus  enrolled,  while  one-sixteenth 
are  brought  by  the  inspectors,  and  nearly  two-thirds  come  of  their  own 
accord. 

After  receiving  their  cards  they  are  examined  by  a  medical  man, 
who  gives  them  a  certificate  of  health  or  disease,  according  to  which 
they  are  either  dismissed  or  sent  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  They 
are  thenceforth  subjected  to  the  police  regulations,  and  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  periodical  examinations  by  medical  men.  The  isolated  girls 
attend  for  this  purpose  once  a  fortnight  at  a  dispensary,  where  they 
are  examined  with  the  speculum,  and  dismissed  or  kept  under  treat- 
ment accordingly,  the  day  of  their  visit  being  marked  on  their  card. 
The  girls  in  the  houses  are  examined  twice  as  frequently,  namely  once 
a  weel£,  and  if  any  one  be  found  dii«eased,  the  house-mistress  is  bound 
to  send  her  at  once  to  the  office^  whence  she  is  transferred  to  the  vene- 
real hospital ;  and  if  this  be  not  attended  to,  and  the  girl  be  allowed 
to  have  connection  with  any  one  in  the  meanwhile,  a  very  severe 
penalty  is  imposed  on  the  house-mistress.  If  in  any  case  the  medical 
man  be  not  satisfied  of  the  contagious  nature  of  a  disease,  (which  is 
sometimes  a  most  difficult  question,)  he  consults  with  his  colleagues ; 
and  if  they  be  undecided,  the  girl  is  forbidden  to  exercise  her  calling 
for  a  certain  time,  when  another  examination  is  made.  All  these  exa- 
minations are  conducted  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  propriety,  so 
that  the  prostitutes  may  be  taught  in  all  matters  apart  from  their  own 
callini?  to  behave  with  decorum  ;  and  by  such  means,  together  with 
the  attention  of  the  police,  the  character  of  the  prostitutes  in  Paris  is 
surprisingly  improved  in  regard  to  propriety  of  behaviour. 

Notwithstanding  the  more  numerous  examinations  of  the  house- 
girls  than  of  the  separate  ones,  the  number  of  the  former  found  dis- 
eased is  considerably  greater  than  of  the  latter.  Among  the  house- 
girls  in  1832  the  average  of  disease  was  1  in  26 ;  while  among  the 
separate  ones  it  was  only  1  in  60.  This  may  appear  strange,  but  on 
refiection  the  reasons  for  it  will  be  evident.  The  single  girls  have  it 
in  their  power  to  choose  their  suitors,  to  examine  them,  and  if  they 
please  to  make  them  adopt  precautionary  measures ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  not  forced  to  receive  nearly  so  many  visitors  as  the  un- 
fortunate girls  in  the  kept-houses,  who  are  never  permitted  by  their 
inexorable  mistresses  to  refuse  any  one,  ^'even,*'^  says  Duchatelet, 
**  wore  he  covered  with  ulcers." 

These  preventive  measures,  as  H.  Duchatelet  shows  by  statistical 
tables,  have  been  very  effective  in  repressing  disease.  Among  the 
lower  orders  of  prostitutes,  who  will  not  submit  to  be  enreglstered,  or 
to  receive  sanitary  visits,  and  who  sell  their  favours  to  crowds  of  the 
poorer  classes  for  very  small  sums,  it  is  found  on  the  contrary* 


e  apprebeniled  by  tlic  police,  and  ewmined, 
to  be  diaettsed  in  the  immeiiao  proportion  of  1  ia 
re  alao  of  a.  niucli  more  serere  diameter  tban  thoM 
to  which  the  registered  girla  are  subjeol,  as  l!ie  latter  receive  a  Hmetf 
treatment.  All  phjgioians  remarlt  moreover,  how  very  much  mild^ 
in  form  a  the  ayphilia  of  the  present  da;,  than  that  with  which  tbcn* 
were  acquainted  several  years  ago.  Thia  ia  probably  to  be  leerlbM, 
Bot  to  any  decrease  of  virulence  in  the  aypMlitic  poiaon,  (for,  w  itr. 
Acton  Bays,  "  the  germ  of  the  disease  etill  lurks  among  us  and  In  u 
conoeutrated  a  form  as  ever"),  but  partly  to  the  more  rational  medi- 
cal treatment,  particularly  as  regards  the  more  sparing  use  of  mer- 
cury ;  partly  also  to  tbe  care  that  is  taken  in  Paris  to  attend  Id  time 
to  the  diseases  of  the  prostltutca  ;  and  also  in  great  measure,  (o  the 
very  ditferent  provision  that  is  now  made  ia  the  hospitals  and  dlspeo- 
sai'iea.  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

Although  the  form  of  the  disease  may  be  on  the  wbole  milder  tbkD 
forlDerly,  it  1^  still  probably  as  frequent  as  ever ;  at  least  In  thiB 
country,  where  so  little  bas  lieeu  done  to  prevent  it.  Mr.  Acton,  who 
gives  in  bis  admirable  wort — probably  the  most  complete  wc  pooeeu 
on  Venereal  and  Genital  DiseBses — many  valuable  statistics  on  this 
eubjoct,  says,  ■'  I  doubt  if  venereal  complaints  were  ever  more  common 
than  at  preseat."  Of  the  awi'ul  eitent  lo  which  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  gain  gronnd  among  us,  the  following  facts  will  give  oe  an 
idea.  Mr.  Acton  shows,  tbat  in  tlie  Army  1  man  in  every  5  te  aDnn- 
ally  attacked  by  venereal  difleasB;  in  the  Navy  1  in  7;  and  2  Sf  every 
7  sailors  (in  the  merchant  servicej  admitted  into  the  Dreadnought. 
Id  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  1  m  every  3  of  the  ont-patients  are 
similarly  affected,  and  in  many  other  general  hospitals  and  dispetisa- 
ries  tbe  case  is  nearly  the  same ;  while  the  Iiock  EospitaU  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  treatment  of  these  diseases. 

Syphilis  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  directly  fatal  disease;  althoush 
its  effects  are  often  so  deplorable,  especially  in  bad  constitutions.  In 
London  dnriag  the  three  years  1846 — 7aad— 8,  there  were  only  137 
deaths  (73  women  atid  54  men]  caused  by  it.  Infants  and  very  young 
childreti  are  those  in  whom  it  most  frequently  proves  directly  fatal.  It 
is  iodirecUs  that  this  disease,  like  gonorrh(£a,  is  so  very  destructive  to 
life  i  lyphilis,  by  poisoning  and  debilitating  the  f^me,  and  thus  ei- 
po^ng  itto  innomerable  forms  of  disease ;  gooorrhosa,  by  inducing; 
AffecnUki  of  the  genito-nrinary  organs,  which  are  so  very  common  and 
duignona.  Indirectly  there  are  proltably  fewdiseases,  which  cause  A 
greater  amonnt  of  death,  as  well  as  of  all  forms  of  misery  and  destmc- 
tlOD.  In  questioning  patienta  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries  as  to  their 
previous  history,  how  often  is  it  found,  tbat  venereal  disease  bas  been 
the  flrst  link  of  the  chain,  which  is  dragging  them  to  the  grave ! 

Syphilis  was  first  recognised  in  Biris  in  1497 ;  and  iu  the  subsequent 
history  of  its  treatment,  we  have  one  of  the  miwt  fearful  instances  of 
human  barbarity  to  be  found  ja  the  annals  of  history.  For  a  long 
Ume  no  hoagutal  would  receive  syphilitio  lAtieats,  and  the  poorer 
plaue*  of  tbem  were  driven  into  the  woods  and  fields,  and  left  to  die 
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without  comfort  and  assistance  even  by  medical  men.    When  at  last 
parliament  passed  a  law,  that  they  should  be  admitted  into  one  of  the 
hospitals,  every  patient  was  toell  flogged  before  admission,  which  bar- 
barism was  rigorously  carried  into  effect  as  late  as  1700.    But  even 
this  inhuman  treatment  was  only  for  the  male  sex ;  unhappy  woman, 
as  usual,  was  still  more  shamefully  treated.    For  this  sex  no  provi 
fiion  at  all  was  made,  as  if  they  were  unworthy  of  any  feeling  but  con- 
tempt ;  and  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  their  miserable  state  as  they 
rotted  gradually  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  unpitied  and  abandoned- 
their  hearts  sickening  with  the  bitterness  of  degradation,  and  rackeC 
by  that  agony  of  indignation,  with  which  even  the  dim  sense  of  wrong 
and  injustice  fills  every  human  bosom.    It  was  not  till  1683  that  a 
small  ward  in  an  hospital  was  devoted  to  their  treatment ;  and  what  a 
ward !    Imagination  cannot  call  up  a  more  hideous  picture  of  filth  and 
neglect,  than  is  presented  by  Duchatelet  in  his  description  of  this  place ; 
where  the  unhappy  patients  died  in  great  numbers,  or  if  they  came  out 
alive,  were  reduced  to  walking  skeletons.    To  obtain  even  this  miser- 
able treatment,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  a  period,  not  exceeding  a 
year,  till  it  came  to  the  patient's  turn  to  succeed  to  a  vacant  bed:  for 
there  was  provision  for  only  one  hundred  patients,  men  and  women 
huddled  together.    This  horrible  state  of  things  was  still  existing  in 
17£7  ;  soon  after  which  time,  through  the  noble  exertions  of  a  benevo- 
lent physician,  who  was  appointed  to  the  hospital,  better  arrangements 
were  made. 

Does  not  our  flesh  creep  on  reading  of  such  cruelties,   as  great  proofs 
of  barbarism  as  the  rack  and  the  wheel  ?  and  do  we  not  feel  what  a 
long  score  of  ill-usage  we  have  to  eflface  by  our  future  treatment  of 
such  patients?    And  yet  what  is  our  treatment  of  them  in  the  present 
day  of  so-called  enlightenment  ?    At  the  time  when  Duchatelet  wrote, 
in  1835,  there  were  few  hospitals  throughout  the  provinces  of  Franco, 
where  venereal  patients  were  received,  and  therefore  the  unhappy  out- 
casts were  forced  to  drag  their  sores  to  Paris  for  treatment,  which  even 
then  they  had  often  great  difficulty  in  obtaining ;  as  any  one  will  con- 
ceive, who  knows  the  imperfect  provision  made  in  respect  of  hospital 
accommodation  for  the  sick  poor,  and  especially  for  those,  against 
whose  complaints  a  narrow-minded  physician  may  please  to  take  a 
prejudice.    A  few  years  ago  syphilitic  patients  were  not  admitted  inter 
the  Middlesex  hospital  except  by  paying  two  pounds ;  and  man^' 
people  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  Lock  hospitals  from  conscientious 
scruples.    Hospital  accommodation  is  much  increased  in  Paris  at  the 
present  time,  but  in  this  country  it  is  still  a  mere  island  in  the  ocean 
of  misery.    How  many  hundreds  are,  of  necessity,  daily  sent  away 
from  our  crowded  hospitals,  sufifering  from  these  and  other  diseases, 
whose  tottering  frames  have  scarcely  strength  to  bear  them  from  the 
place  ! 

But  besides  these  deficiencies  in  hospital  accommodation,  which  are 
often  perhaps  unavoidable,  are  not  the  contemptuous  and  abhorrent 
feelings,  which  so  many  still  entertain  towards  the  venereal  diseases 
and  their  victims,  but  the  remains  of  this  miserable  barbamoil    "^^^ 


erer  at  tllB  prpseut  day  is  goiltj  of  suob  fe«lil!!W,  woolil  in  a  pnsi 
generatioft  liava  joined  in  the  physical  cruellies,  wbieU  the  better  Bense 
of  those  pbyaioiana,  the  true  apnEtlas  of  physleftl  religion,  have 
laboured  lo  oveicome.  It  U  the  very  essence  of  alt  religion,  to  do  in 
evcij  case  what  is  best  and  liinilest  to  every  hamau  being. 

Since  Duchatelefs  time  good  hospital  accommodation  has  been  p^^^- 
vided  in  Paris  for  venerelU  patients.  The  Hopilal  6a  Midi  under  the 
care  o!  M.  lUcord,  the  Hopital  ilu  St.  Lazare  for  prostitutes,  of 
L'Ouraine  for  married  women,  ftc.  are  all  excellent  institutions. 

In  speaking  of  this  subject,  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  Loot 
Hospiittia  in  this  country —for  80  the  venereal  hospitalsifor  prostitatea 
are  repnlMvely  termed.  Of  these  1  linow  nothing  from  personal  ei- 
perlence,  as  medical  students  are  not  allowed  to  outer  them  ;  a  privi- 
lege confined  to  the  physicians  of  the  eEtablishioentB.  This  exclusion 
I  earnestly  protest  againat,  as  a  part  of  the  numerous  esceplional 
methods,  in  which  veuereal  disaasca  are  regarded  in  this  country.  On 
the  ooiitinGnt  the  venereal  diBeaeea  of  womon  are  discussed,  examined, 
and  explained  to  the  slndeuts  in  Ihe  moat  open  and  satisfactory 
mannor ;  while  here  the  nustaken  feelinjTB  of  a  morbid  delicacy  are 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  acienlific  progress  of  yonng  ^bj- 
siciana,  and  to  prevent  as  from  acquiring  Icnowled^  on  a  sutyect, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  vitally  important  in  our  profession.  Do  not 
those  who  wantonly  deprive  ua  of  SDoh  valnabte  opportunities,  eipeci. 
that,  when  in  future  years  our  ignorance  may  cause  to  others  ths 
greatest  miaeiy  and  to  ourselves  the  keenest  regret,  we  may  CKClaim, 
'■  tlie  blood  be  Upon  their  heads,  who  caused  our  ignoriince." 

^th  naii  also  to  tbe  nae  ot  the  speealnm,  wtdch  is  now^s-days 
BO  mach  tuked  ot  the  d^Mdktyig  w^r  in  which  it  ia  oftoB  mentioned. 
Is  moot  patnRU  to  him  who  hu  phytdMl  nd^^  at  heart.  The  men 
wlio  have  Imen  moat  eneigatlo  in  piaiBoti^  Ue  ue  of  tUi  liwtmmcDt, 
(whoae  ralne,  like  that  oT  the  etethosaqia,  eaniiet  be  too  highly  eeti- 
nuted,)  are  apokes  of  with  -diatnut  and  aoe^don  1^  nuuiy.  irtiOM 
morbla  nOUona'tJ  aeznal  ddleaey  aie  oKaded  fay  thle  Deoeasary  means 
ofdiagnoals.  "It  wan  better"  I  have  hiafdlteaid,  "even  that  mai^ 
yoQBg  g^la  ahonld  snlllff  fiv  a  time  from  genital  dlaeaaaa,  than  that 
tbey  ahonld  be  Tlrtnally  dellowarad  h^  snoh  a  Baeanii.  Siooe  its  intro- 
duction a  morbid  taste  Tot  snob  examinations  has  besa  epread  abroad 
■mcng  wameQ,  many  of  whom  even  feign  disease  in  order  to  be  sub- 
jected to  them ;  whidt  prnrient  feelings  there  are  alwaya  plHity  ot 
quacks  Teadv  to  orati^.''  I  cannot  refrain  &om  e^iossb^  the  great- 
est TeprobMlon  of  sach  sentiments.  The  Idea  that  any  morbU  feeling 
of  ieXnal  delicacy  shoold  be  aUowed  to  interfere,  one  jot  vr  one  tittl^ 
with  the  adoption  of  evoy  means  in  the  least  likdy  to  lemedy  a  dl»- 
ease,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  all  real  virtae  and  da^.  Them  ia 
nothing  which  more  emascnlatea  and  denaturalises  our  society,  than 
the  mystery  and  secrecy  on  these  antgeets ;  than  the  morbid  delicacy, 
which  forbids  all  open  disonsdoo  of  sacaal  mattora,  and  thns  gives  an 
snsonnd  and  superaoial  character  to  cor  vorioas  (vi&ions,  and  to  wax 
focltl  bitaxioaae ;  which  prosaribes  all  alliuions  l«  the  sexual  organs. 
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l)eing  carefd  even  in  our  atatnes  to  cover  them  with  the  mystic  flg« 
leaf— the  yiuble  symbol  of  the  want  of  nature,  and  of  what  may  be 
called  the  ipiritual  catiraium  of  our  times. 

What  wonder,  that  women  have  such  distorted  views  on  these  sub- 
jeots,  when  men— and  «ven  excellent  men,  utter  such  opinions  as  the 
above ;  and  as  the  following  observation  of  Duchatelet,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  physical  immorality.  Speaking  of  some 
prostitutes,  who  have  adopted  that  mode  of  life,  on  account  of  blind- 
ness preventing  them  from  earning  a  livelihood  in  any  other  way,  he 
says,  **  one  could  only  reproach  tbese  unfortunates  with  not  having 
preferred  to  die  I"  Here  an  unhealthy  spiritualism  is  thrown  into 
strong  contrast  with  physical  religion ;  and  the  greatest  of  physical 
sins,  namely  death,  is  thought  preferable  to  a  mode  of  life  which  is 
by  no  means  devoid  of  virtue,  and  of  value  to  mankind. 

When  a  prostitute  wishes  to  relinquish  her  calling,  and  to  return 
again  to  society,  as  the  vast  majority  do,  (for  Duchatelet  takes  great 
pains  to  impress  on  us  the  fact,  that  prostitution  is  in  most  cases,  only 
a  temporary  interlude  in  life,  lasting  for  tfom  one  to  three  years)  her 
name  is  erased  from  the  register ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  she  must 
apply  to  the  office,  stating  her  reasons  for  withdrawing,  and  the  mode 
of  life  she  intends  to  adopt.  The  authorities  decide,  after  hearing  her 
account,  whether  she  shi^l  at  once  be  struck  off  the  list,  or  undergo  a 
term  of  probation ;  during  which  she  is  kept  under  the  eye  of  the 
police,  who  observe  how  ^e  conducts  herself  in  the  new  mode  of  life 
she  has  adopted ;  using  the  greatest  delicacy  and  caution,  so  as  not  to 
make  known  her  past  history.  This  measure  has  been  found  necessary 
in  most  cases ;  for  otherwise  girls  would  have  made  any  Bpccious 
excuse,  merely  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  the  police  control  and  sani- 
tary visits,  and  have  secretly  carried  on  their  vocation.  If  it  be  found 
that  they  conduct  themselves  well,  their  names  are  struck  off  the  list. 
Many  never  apply  for  their  erasure,  but  leave  Paris  without  giving 
any  notice ;  and  in  these  cases  the  police  wait  for  three  months,  and  S 
no  tidings  of  them  be  heard,  their  names  are  then  expunged. 

I  shall  now  speak  of  the  prisons  exclnsively  set  apart  for  prostitutes, 
when  t^oy  commit  any  offence  aprainst  public  decorum.  The  prison  of 
St.  Lazare  is  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  its  inmates  average  from 
450  to  550.  It  is  excellently  appointed,  the  lower  part  of  the  build- 
ing containing  the  working  rooms,  and  the  upper  the  bed-rooms ;  and  ' 
a  spacious  hall  for  promenading,  in  the  midst  of  which  ia  a  water- 
basin,  with  material  for  washing  clothed,  is  thrown  open  to  the 
prisoners  during  several  hours  in  the  day.  The  prisoners  are  all  em- 
ployed inoccupations  of  various  kinds,  adapted  to  their  capacity  end 
previous  habits ;  and  this  employment,  which  has  only  recently  been 
introduced,  has  been  found  to  have  admirable  effect  in  promoting  quiet 
and  order  in  the  prison,  which,  prior  to  thai,  was  the  scene  of  the 
greatest  turbulence  and  indecency.  Tbeyliave  wholesome  food,  and 
are  paid  small  sums  for  their  work,  with  which  they  buy  provisions  at 
a  canteen  in  the  prison.  They  cook  their  own  meals  at  stoves  in  the 
hall,  and  dine  in  pairs.    It  is  often  seen  that  a  girl  of  a  better  claaa^ 


who  receives  money  from  hec  friends  ouUiile,  aa  many  clo,  shore?  her 
tilnnac  witli  a  puorer  girl.  Thej  are  also  fond  of  bnjing  flowoiv,  for 
wbich  the  wbole  class  bare  a  great  lave  i  and  distribute  t hum  among 
thek'  coinpamons  witli  much  geaerosity.  Sometimes  one  reads  aloud 
a  uQTel  or  hiatorj,  oevei  an  indecent  work,  and  tbe  othei'a  listen  wicb 
interest.  Ttaej  are  frequently  visited  here,  aa  wstl  as  in  hospital,  by 
tho  lieaerolent  sisters  of  diarity,  and  always  treat  tbem  witli  great  re- 
spect, Dor  ore  tbey  ever  known  to  ridicula  tbem  bebind  tbeir  backs. 
Tbese  well-meaning  ladies  talk  with  them  and  exhurt  tlieui  to  choose 
a  better  mode  of  life  ;  hut  in  general,  says  Duchat<:lGt,  tbe  prostitut'jii 
are  not  nmch  inflneuced  by  their  eihoitation;,  as  they  think  tlie  ladies 
ate  only  discharging  tbeir  dnty,  and  they  feel  that  the  simple  sister- 
hood do  not  understand  the  circnmstancss  of  their  livci^  He  who 
knows  the  duty  that  man  and  woman  owe  to  their  aciiual  organs,  will 
pereceiye  that  the  life  of  voluntary  celibacy  led  by  these  ladies,  as  by 
the  priests,  is,  in  a  soiual  point  of  view,  quite  as  sinful  a  one,  aa  that 
of  the  prostitutes  they  cudeavonrto  convert. 

Notwithstanding  the  improvements  in  prisoa  discipline,  consequent 
oo  tlie  introductioD  of  work,  there  are  still  frequent  distartiancea  and 
quarrels  ;  besides  other  moral  corruptions,  which  generally  render  a 
girl  more  degraded  at  her  dismissal,  tban  at  her  incarceration.  Baak 
are  the  nnnatitrai  sexual  relations,  which  guls  enter  into  with  each 
other,  when  so  suddenly  deprived  of  tbeir  accustomed  sexual  gratiSco- 
tions,  and  whlcb  are  ollon  cemented  with  their  partner  at  meals.  As 
for  their  physique,  it  is  obseryed  that  they  are  usually  fattor on  quitting 
prison  tbon  ou  enteriDg  It. 

The  offences  for  which  they  are  incarcerated  ore  all  of  a  tncrol 
nature,  consiatmg  of  breaches  of  public  decorum,  and  of  the  police 
regulation  regarding  prostitution  ;  while  for  all  iegai  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  such  as  theft,  tbey  are  tried,  ike  ordinary  cnlprits, 
before  the  criminal  court.  Among  the  offences  which  are  considered 
of  a  leas  serioua  nature  are,  appearing  in  places  where  they  are  for- 
bidden to  go,  as  the  Fal^s  Royal,  and  some  other  parts  of  Paris ;  be- 
coming intoxicated,  and  lying  down  in  this  state  la  the  streets  or  arch- 
ways j  walking  slowly  through  the  streets  in  tbe  day  time,  and 
regarding  fixedly  the  men  whom  they  meet ;  tapping  at  their  window 
frames;  asking  charity;  going  out  of  doors  witb  the  bead  and  neck 
bare,  &o.  These  and  several  other  minor  offences  are  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  a  fortnight,  and  geDerallj  a  month. 
Amoag  the  more  serious  delinquencies  are  reckoned  the  following — 
Insulting  in  an  outrageous  manner  the  physicians  appointed  by  tbe 
authorities ;  failing  to  appear  at  the  sanitary  visits,  and  continoing  to 
pursue  their  vocation,  knowing  themselves  to  be  diseased;  uttering 
obscene  language  in  public  ;  presenting  themselves  at  the  window  in 
a  state  of  nakedness ;  attacking  men  with  importunity,  and  insisting 
oa  leading  them  away  in  ^ite  of  their  resistance.  For  such  uffencen 
the  term  of  imprisonment  is  never  less  than  three  months,  and  some- 
times five  or  six,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  cose,  and  the 
jirerjoiis  Ji.ibit  and  repute  of  the  offender,  which  in fiuence  greatly  the 
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sentence.  There  are  many  other  offences  for  which  they  are  punished, 
and  of  which  Duchatelet  gives  instances ;  such  as  causiug  disturbances 
in  families  by  seducing  the  affections  of  a  married  man  from  bis  wife ; 
insulting  the  mother  who  wishes  to  detach  from  them  her  son,  who  is 
squandering  on  them  his  affections  and  substance;  receiying  the  embraces 
of  young  boys,  &c. 

In  these  and  in  many  other  oases,  where  the  men,  with  whom  they 
commit  any  public  breach  of  decorum,  are  equally  or  more  to  blame  than 
they,  still  they  alone  are  punished,  as  the  administration  has  no  authority 
oyer  the  others.  This  fact,  which  is  worthy  of  all  attention,  brings  mo 
to  the  important  question,  as  to  the  legality  of  this  widely  extended  sys- 
tem of  control  exercised  by  the  Paris  authorities  over  the  prostitutes. 
This  question  is  fully  discussed  by  Duchatelet,  who  admits  that  it  is  quite 
illegal,  and  endeavors  by  numerous  arguments  to  show  the  necessity  oi 
its  being  legalised.  ^*  Individual  liberty,"  says  he,  **  is  a  right  to  which 
prostitutes  cannot  pretend ;  they  have  abdicated  their  perogative  to  it, 
and  may  be  ruled  by  a  different  code  of  justice,  from  that  to  which  any 
other  member  of  society,  however  mean  his  station,  is  subjected." 

This  opinion,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  arbitrary  laws,  to  whicli 
prostitution,  everywhere  persecuted,  is  subject  in  Paris,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  I  look  upon  as  utterly  subversive  of  all  jus- 
tice, and  a  profanation  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  individual.  Are  then 
the  unfortunate  women  alone  to  be  punished  and  blamed  for  prostitution, 
when  the  men,  who  must  share  with  them  in  it,  commit  the  very  same 
deeds  ?  No  wonder  that  to  cloak  such  an  enormous  injustice,  the  police 
administration  was  obliged  to  do  everything  in  secret ;  while  the  legisla- 
ture dared  not  openly  entrust  to  them  powers,  to  justify  which  it  would 
require  that  a  new  code  of  the  different  rights  of  man  and  woman  should 
be  devised.  The  French  ministers  have  never  ventured  to  speak  openly 
in  Parliament,  of  the  necessity  for  adopting  such  measures  to  repress 
prostitution,  but  have  merely  connived  at  the  efforts  of  the  police  board ; 
efforts,  well-meant  it  is  true,  but  still  most  unjust,  without  any  legal 
authority  either  for  the  registration  of  prostitutes,  or  their  punishment 
for  offences  against  public  decorum.  **  But,*'  says  Duchatelet,  **  society 
is  so  generally  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  these  coercive  measures, 
that  but  few  advocates,  and  those  of  the  meanest  class,  have  ever  ven- 
tured to  make  any  appeal  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  autho- 
rities." Yes,  there  have  been,  alas !  too  few  in  all  ages,  who  have  taken 
up  the  cause  of  the  weak  and  oppressed  against  tne  banded  powers  of 
society.  It  tells,  I  think,  badly  against  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  French, 
that  such  arbitrary  and  illegal  measures  were  allowed  to  be  taken  against 
any  class  of  the  community.  If  prostitutes  are  to  be  declared  beyond  the 
pale  of  social  rights,  let  it  be  done  publicly,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  by  a  legal  constitutional  act ;  and  not  in  the  dark,  by  illegal 
measures.  Let  us  have  so  important  a  question  discussed  in  the  light  of 
day,  and  see  then  whether  men  will  dare  to  sanction  such  injustices. 

It  is  considerations  like  these,  which  make  me  even  on  the  threshold, 
object  most  stronglyto  the  French  system  of  arbitrary  control,  and  to  any 
coercive  measures  of  a  similar  kind  directed  against  women  only,  and  not 


■giiiist  tiie  men*  "vlio  um  eqtialljr  iiifdved  ia  tlw  j^tmiilm  of  Timwiiary 
loT«,  Sneh  neuorai,  whkn  appear  to  ma  both  anjail  and'SBmaaly  are 
fraqnentljr  yoiorted  to  in  tha  towns  i&  tidi  ooontr^,  agaisfl  tha  peneeatcd 
elaii  of  jproftitatfla,  idhfla  thoaa  iHia  go  villi  tbem  aia  not  intodEemd 
wifeh.  wo  havo  nofe,  It  ii'lnia»  tbo  same  ayitetaatic  aafveOUniee  as  in 
Pflvis ;  bat  neither  hairo  wo  that  heartfWlt  desire  to  tnppress,  <and  if  pos- 
siMo  to  oradieate  ^OBareal^dlsiase,  wUohoainiothotoomiHb  adrnfarod  in 
Che  TmoAt  and  whieh  in  past  sanettftes  the nnftiittftaMo means  tfaagrhawe 
taken  to  attain  thehrobfeei.  It  is  tbo  knoiriodge  of  ibetgnat  henafils  in 
the  j^rofention  of  disease^  wliidi  ate  so  tn^ortsnt  to  the  prustitnim  dun^ 
scmi,  that  has  hitherto  Indneed  men  to  ooonifo  at  the  h^^ogtim  of  tboie 


Ko  wonder  the  iMiieentedisfarlshMk  on  the  poUee  as  thdr  sworn  ites, 
and  do  Oforything  in  their  power  to  thwart  and  evade  them.  It  isivrf 
xk^  that  tlie  aothoritifls  should  be  emiKwreeed  to  lepiem  Iweacbes 
of  poUie  deeonun«  and  to  mndsh  in  a  togal  manner  sadi  offimem ;  but 
both  men  and  women  slunudbeoqoaUysableet  to  these  penalttos.  J[f 
nnmarried  lora  is  to  be  eontroUed  and  topremed,  let  aU  of  ns,  men  and 
women,  from  the  throne  to  the  liovriyWiM  take  part  in  it,  bear  onr  share 
of  the  ponishment ;  if  any  of  ns  eommit  an  offimee  against  p«blio  deeo- 
mm,  lot  a  paoishment  be  impartiallf  applied ;  8  sodai  pwweuUne 
means  are  to  bo  taken  aftainsttlie  venereal  diseases,  let  them  afmlytobolh 
seses,  and  to  a&  ranks  alike;  bat  let  ns  be  ashamed  to  see  all  the  matrio^ 
tions  and  all thopanishments  laid  nponapocff,  friendless,  helphMi  ehua  of 
girls,  whose  destitation,  whose  miseries,  and  whose  wrongs  are  ^in  ample 
excuse  for  any  offence  they  may  be  guilty  of.  The  illegality  and  flagrant 
iojostice  of  the  Parisian  system,  and  of  any  analogoos  measares  in  Uiis 
country ;  together  with  the  degradation  which  a  subjection  to  the  iiolice ' 
aathorities  necessarily  entail^  and  the  ill  feeling  it  gires  rise  to  ;  ftx 
more  than  connterbalanoe  the  benefit  in  the  prevention  of  disease.  Far 
other  than  this  is  the  mode  in  whieh,  I  lu^,  mankind  will  ultimately 
contend  with,  and  exterminato  the  destroyer;  an  infinitely  important 
subject  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

What  is  the  ultimate  fote  of  these  unfortunate  girls  ?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  very  vague  ideas  are  generally  entertained;  and  while 
those  who  know  most  of  prostitutes,  confess  their  ignorance,  and  are 
anxious  to  have  more  information  on  the  subject,  others  make  the  most 
exaggerated  statements  regarding  it,  asserting  that  the  life  of  a  prostitute 
does  not  average  more  than  three  or  four  years;  all  of  which  state- 
ments, made  at  random,  irithout  statistical  uiowledge,  and  intended  to 
inspire  horror  and  dread  of  such  a  life,  are,  like  all  untruths,  most  perni- 
cious. Dnchatelet  took  great  pains  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  the 
results  of  his  valuable  inquiries  are  the  following.  In  the  first  place, 
prostitution  in  most  cases  is  merely  a  period  of  transition,  or  as  he  calls  it, 
**  a  temporary  disease, "  from  which  girls  recover  in  from  one  to  three 
years,  and  then  enter  again  into  social  life  as  wives,  domestics,  needle- 
women. See, ;  and  this  fact,  as  he  justly  observes,  is  an  additional  reason 
why  every  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  degradation,  physical 
or  moral  whilst  they  follow  such  courses.    Of  those  who  continue  for 
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lono^er  periods  to  practice  the  yocation,  a  limited  number  amast  small 
fortunes,  sometimes  amounting  to  £40  or  £60  per  annum.  Tills  success 
is  owing  to  aaturally  proTident  and  economical  habits,  which  here  as  else- 
where will  make  their  way.  Seyeral  of  them  malEe  considerable  sums  by 
lending  money  to  their  companions  at  usurious  interest ;  which  debts,  like 
those  of  honor,  ore  almost  always  promptly  paid.  It  is  especially  in  the 
prisons  that  this  system  is  carried  on,  and  among  the  prisoners  there  are 
Almost  always  sereral  first-rate  bankers.  The  sarings-bank  furnishes 
the  means,  by  whioh  some  few  are  enabled  to  extricate  themselyes  from  a 
life  of  prostitution.  Many  who  haye  been  compelled  by  want  to  haye  re- 
course to  such  a  life,  look  eagerly  forward  to  the  time,  when  they  shall  be 
able  to  escape  from  it. 

It  is  rarely  found  that  prostitutes  leave  that  particular  grade  whoro 
they  have  made  their  first  cUbut ;  and  this  is  often  a  reason  for  thoir 
quitting  the  calling  altogether.  The  girls,  whose  elegance  and  culti- 
yation  have  gained  them  a  place  in  the  highor  ranks  of  prostitutiou, 
seldom  descend  to  a  lower,  unless  they  be  either  yory  stupid,  or 
degraded  by  intemperate  and  careless  habits ;  and  ou  the  other  hand  those 
of  the  lower  class  seldom  rise,  for  they  acquire  a  coarseness  of  manner  by 
associating  with  rude  aud  unpolished  companions.  There  is  a  great 
rivalry  and  jealousy  between  the  difForont  orders ;  the  more  elegant  ones 
looking  down  on  the  others  with  contempt,  and  feeling  greatly  insulted  at 
being  confounded  with  them. 

Some  prostitutes  change  their  mode  of  life  by  marriage ;  and  Ducha- 
telet  tell  us,  that  the  dispensary  physicians  sometimes  recognise,  in  the 
wealthy  and  fashionable  circles,  ladies  whose  character  would  he  destroyed, 
were  their  past  history  made  known.  Several  become  for  a  time  kept-mis- 
tresses, and  live  with  some  one  as  man  and  wife ;  and  it  is  very  common 
for  those  of  the  humbler  class  thus  to  attach  thomselves  to  some  old 
labourer  or  mechanic,  whether  widowor  or  bachelor,  whom  they  live  with 
and  tend,  and  at  whoso  death  they  are  sometimes  forced  again  to  betake 
thomselves  to  their  old  calling.  Others  enter  on  a  business  of  their  own, 
and  become  washerwomen,  marchandes  de  toilettes,  &c. ;  in  the  practice 
of  which  they  still  continue  to  have  intimacy  with  one  or  two  fkvourite 
lovors,  and  also  aid  prostitution  by  trying  to  win  .over  to  it  as  msny 
recruits  as  they  can,  for  which  they  receiye  rewards  from  the  houso- 
mistrcsses.  Others  become  domestics  and  duennas  in  the  toleratnd 
houses ;  while  a  few  are  enabled  by  the  portion  they  have  amassed,  to 
become  mistresses  in  these  establishments, 

Duchatelet,  besides  the  above  details,  endeavoured  to  obtain  statistical 
information,  as  to  the  proportion  cut  off  by  death,  and  at  what  periods  of 
life ;  but  he  could  not  get  satisfactory  information  on  this  point.  How- 
eyer  he  learned  that  several  die  in  hospital  from  premature  decay,  brought 
on  by  excessive  intemperance,  and  inveterate  syphilitic  diseases.  We 
have  seen  above  that  a  considerable  number,  averaging  21  per  annum, 
are  brought  to  the  Salpetriere  as  insane.  We  may  readily  believe  that 
where  the  causes  of  disease  are  so  numerous,  as  in  the  life  of  the  pros- 
titutes, intemperate,  reckless,  passionate,  improvident,  and  exposed  to 
contagion  as  they  are   many  evils  must  result ;  but  even  taken  at  t^<i&x 
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wont,  tJiaj  aie  not  nearif  w  ted,  at  pnjfiidieed  vriten  would  bave  ui 
bdiefe:  nay,  when  we  eompAie  the  life  of  tbe  proititate  with  that  of 
almost  any  other  daag  of' women  among  u,  it  will  he  fomid,  at  Mr. 
Acton  tayi,  probaUy  ^nite  at  healthy. 

The  liorcttpiDg  iactt  mutt  be  taken  at  drawn  fitom  Dnchateletrs  deterip- 
tion,  and  therefore  applying  chiefly  to  Parit.  I  am  afraid  that  the  lot 
iof  prottitntet,  or  tlieir  chanee  of  etcaping  from  their  mode  of  li&»  it  not 
nearly  to  good  in  thit  eonntry»  whiere  they  are  Tiewed  with  to  mneh 
more  hawhneit  and  eontempt;  and  where  the  poverty  and  difficulty  of 
getting  an  honett  liTelihood,  which  of  all  teeondtry  caotei  operates  most 
to  driTO  women  into,  and  to  keep  them  in,  prostitntion,  are  to  mnch 
greater  than  in  France.  In  onr  tmaller  towns  espedally,  where  prot* 
titmion  it  persecoted  as  mnch  at  possible;  where  its  haunts  are  filial ; 
and  where  a  hard  and  puritanical  morality  holds  itnlf  aloof  from  all 
sympathy  with  these  unfortunate  giiis,  as  if  their  Tory  sif^t  were  a 
pollution,  there  are  far  fewer  aTonuef  of  h<q^for  the  friendless  ones ;  and 
they,  fedinff  their  bitter  degradation,  drink  to  excess  to  drown  their 
misery ;  and  so  draw  ruin  on  themselTeB,  and  on  the  rest  of  sodety,  ly 
spreading  throughout  the  land  a  taste  for  drunken  pleasures,  which  is 
the  disgnice  of  our  country,  and  espedally  of  Scotland,  the  strong^ld  oi 
puritanism. 

In  London,  however,  from  the  size  of  the  town  and  the  minor  austerity 
of  the  sexual  code  compared  with  the  provinces,  the  ultimate  fote  of  theie 
ffirls  seems  rery  similar  to  what  it  is  in  Paris ;  and  is  for  the  most  part 
far  more  faTOurable  than  is  generally  supposed.  Mr.  Acton  says  **  I  have 
every  reason- to  suppose  that  by  for  the  majority  of  them  soon  cease  to 
have  promiscuous  intercourse,  and  return  U)  a  more  or  less  regular  course 
of  life."  He  says  again  **  One  thing  is  certain,  that  before  a  prostitute 
has  carried  on  her  trade  four  years,  she  becomes  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
it.  She  then  abandons  it,  settles,  and  is  amalgamated  with  the  poorer 
classes  of  sodety ;  or  becomes  a  married  woman,  after  living  In  a  state 
of  concubinage  with  her  husband.  The  better  class  of  prostitutes  become 
tbe  wives  of  the  mechanic,  the  clerk,  and  the  petty  tradesman ;  and  as 
they  are  frequently  barren,  or  have  only  few  children,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  they  live  in  a  comparative  state  of  affluence,  unknown  to  many 
Tirtuous  women  burdened  with  families." 

What  then  are  the  views  to  be  entertained,  and  the  remedies  to  be 
adopted  for  prostitution, — that  mighty  fact,  which  occupies  so  large  and 
important  a  place  in  the  history  of  human  society,  spreading  over  all  the 
world,  and  flourishing  from  the  remotest  antiquity  ?  Is  this  a  question, 
from  which  either  man  or  woman,  who  would  be  thought  a  moralist,  or 
a  lover  of  their  race,  can  submit  to  be  held  aloof  by  any  effeminate  scru- 
ples, which  divide  the  conventional  heart  from  sympathy  with  its  fellow- 
beings  ?  No ;  it  is  one,  which  daims  the  most  earnest  consideration  from 
us  all ;  and  as  it  includes  one  of  the  modes,  in  which  the  workings  of  the 
mighty  instinct  of  sexual  love  are  manifested,  it  is  full  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  those,  who  desire  to  attain  to  a  satbfactory  solution  of  the 
ipreat  sexual  problems  ;  which,  at  the  present  day,  are  by  far  the  most 
important  ot  ali. 
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Frostitiitioii  ii  a  singular  phenomenon.  The  fact  that  women  should 
make  it  a  trade  to  sell  their  persons,  and  those  delightful  intimacies  of 
sex,  which  in  our  poetical  ideals  hare  been  hallowed  by  so  lofty  an  enthu- 
siasm, for  a  price  other  than  love,  and  mutual  happiness ;  this  fact  is  a 
very  extraordinary  one,  and  points  to  some  fundamental  difference  in  the 
position  of  the  sexes.  Why  should  women  be  less  willing  than  men  to 
taste  of  the  joys  of  love,  even  although  forbidden  ?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  different  sexual  conditions  of  the  two.  Sexual  inter- 
course entails  on  man  no  momentous  physical  consequences  ;  a  moderate 
indulgence  gives  him  pleasures  unmixed  with  pains,  apratifying  his  passions, 
and  giving  new  vigour  to  his  frame.  But  woman  nas  a  widely  different 
lot  assigned  to  her ;  sexual  intercourse  has  in  her  eyes  a  much  more 
serious  import,  seeing  that  thereby  she  becomes  subject  to  bear  a  tedious 
burden,  and  to  undergo  physical  trials  and  sufferings,  which  the  sus- 
taining feelings  of  love,  and  the  prospect  of  a  happy  and  honored  mother- 
hood, can  alone  enable  her  to  bear  with  peaceful  mind.  But  when  these 
consolations  are  denied  her,  when  the  anxious  period  of  pregnancy  has  to 
be  passed  in  fears  and  regrets,  solaced  only  by  stolen  interviews  with  her 
lover,  to  whom  she  clings  as  to  her  only  support,  and  when  the  infant, 
whose  arrival  should  have  been  the  end  of  her  sufferings,  seems  but  the 
beginning  of  her  greatest  degradation  ;  then  it  is  no  wonder  that  women 
should  shrink  from  pleasures,  which  may  entail  on  them  so  much  misery; 
while  man,  as  long  as  he  can  himself  escape  scatheless,  thinks  little  of 
his  companion's  future  lot,  and  is  content  to  leave  all  the  shame  and  dis- 
grace on  her  shoulders.  He  therefore  pays  her  well  for  the  risk  she 
runs ;  and  as  he  has  engrossed  all  the  occupations  by  which  a  livelihood 
can  be  made,  while  she  has  only  her  person  wherewith  to  purchase 
escape  from  want,  the  bargain  is  readily  struck. 

Then  come  the  days  of  hoUowness  and  deceit,  of  feigned  delights  and 
counterfeited  passions,  of  momentary  transports,  succeeded  by  the  loath- 
ing of  satiety,  or  the  gnawings  of  self-reproach,  for  love  cannot  be  thus 
insulted  with  impunity ;  the  destructive  vice  of  intoxication  to  drown  care 
and  conscience,  and  the  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  tho  world,  the  crown 
of  their  sorrows.  This  is  a  melancholy,  but  in  many  respects  a  true 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  prostitute,  a  most  unnatural  and  wretched 
one.  What  then  has  made  it  so  necessary  a  part  of  our  society  ?  What 
are  the  great  causes,  which  lead  to  it  ?  For  it  is  only  by  discovering  and 
removing  these,  not  by  wrathful  denunciations,  or  impotent  avoidance  of 
the  subject,  that  we  will  be  able  to  bring  about  a  more  natural  state  of 
things.  Duchatelet  and  other  writers  take  pains  to  show  us  the  different 
ways,  in  which  girls  are  led  to  adopt  such  a  mode  of  life ;  as  for  example, 
the  vices,  ignorance,  and  harshness  of  their  parents,  want  of  education, 
wilfulness,  and  unbridled  passions ;  the  corruptions  of  larce  towns  with 
their  bands  of  seducers,  procuresses,  &c  ;  and  above  all  others,  poverty ; 
but  they  do  not  advert  to  that  great  cause,  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  the 
rest,  and  which  will  continue,  throughout  all  ages,  to  bring  men  and 
women  ever  closer  together,  namely,  the  necessity  of  sexual  intercourse^ 
on  which  I  have  laid  so  much  stress  before.  The  sexual  passions  must 
always  cause  an  immense  amount  of  unmarried  intercourse,  and  where 
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tUa  mural  coJfl  is  harsh,  aspBcLally  towards  woman,  and  it  is  diffionllfor 
a  womin  M  auf  port  liBrsalf  by  honorable  meant,  suth  incertouree  wiU 
assume  tlia  degraded  duracter  of  prostitution.  TUus  Uie  necessity  ol 
seiual  gratifications,  and  tljo  difficulties  opposing  marrilga,  (whicli  diffl- 
oulties,  as  will  bs  sbown  prosantly.  spring  from  the  law  of  population)  aidri 
by  female  poverty,  and  harsli  moral  'idws  towards  woman,  are  the  greK 
eanifi  of  this  eril.  The  natural  passions,  which  irresiatibly  nrga  ibt 
youth  of  both  aeies  to  tha  pleasures  of  Iotb,  cannot  be  so  restrained!  and 
eierf  moral  and  Eodal  obEtacle,  which  has  bneu  oppoiej  Co  this  primary 
want  of  our  being,  molt  aventoally  yield,  howercr  mush  raiaary  they  may 
still  caaso  by  blindly  impeding  iha  tide,  which  cannot  be  BuppresBBd. 

In  whit  light  tlieii  is  proititatioo  to  ha  regarded,  whan  wa  taka  into 
conaidaration  the  great  primary  necessity  of  seiual  iniureuurse !  It 
should  he  romrdod  as  a  Taluaile  temporary  substitute  for  a  better  state 
of  thiags.  It  is  greatly  ptefarabie  tu  no  saiual  iutercourjo  at  all,  with- 
out which,  as  has  been  eiiown,  esery  man  and  woman  must  lead  a  moit 
unnatural  life.  Thoreforo  tba  daep  gratitude  of  manlciiid.  instead  of  tbar 
scorn,  is  doB,  and  will  be  given  iu  fuiura  times,  to  those  nnfortnnsM 
I'amaJas,  who  bare  suffered  in  the  caosa  uf  our  saxual  nature.  It  is  tna 
that  by  doiug  to  they  have  baoome  degraded,  have  in  mauy  cases  lost  all 
love  of  mjintind,  by  whom  liiey  were  treated  worse  than  dogj.  hnn 
ruined  tEieir  constitatiuni  by  intemperance,  have  hceu  consumed  by 
evil  and  uaaatural  passions ;  all  of  this,  and  mora,  have  they  doae^ 
but  whose  is  the  blame  1  Not  tbairs.  (ha  unli.ippy  victims  of  our  natu- 
ral sexual  difficulties,  sod  of  a  hollow  aad  i aeons i derate  moral  code  ;  but 
rather  of  OS,  their  fellow-beiu^a,  whose  unjusc  hsrshnessand  neglect  have 
allowed  ihum  to  bIqIi  so  low.  Surely,  surely,  we  ton  have  snared,  and 
still  sliLill  sulVpr  liitterly  for  their  daeradatioti, 

Tiio  luodo  u!  jim-fiiHiii/  prusLitutiou,  is  to  usi^  cvprv  I'lidaavour  by  the 
ditfereat  tiaining  oi  the  tematt  sax,  aotf  by  tha  precontiODE  aKaiiut  orai- 
popoiatititi,  to  annUa  womea  to  gain  a  livelihood  readily  foe  themselveii 
and  not  b«  dqendant  on  nun  nr  thair  aucport,  or  obliged  to  maka  a 
barter  oC  their  lore — the  only  moiBetabla  conunadity,  on  which  the  paor- 
est  woman  among  us  have  to  reLy;  and.  also,  and  above  all,  to  supply 
the  ineritabla  want  of  laiaaZ  iotercoDiaa,  on  which  prostiCutioa  eesentlally 
'depends,  in  another  and  batter  mvanir.  Unless  this  latter  object  can  be 
achieved,  tha  preventioti,  of  pnetitntidn  is  a  mere  delusion  and  imprac' 
ticalile  dieam,  of  those  who  Itnow  ao  little  of  nature,  a>  to  imagine  that 
liar  laws  and  her  instiniCs  can  be  (ontibty  sappratsed.  Sexual  plaaanres 
must  bs  had  at  any  price ;  and  if  they  be  not  obtainable  honavably  and 
for  love,  they  will  be  bought  with  money  and  degradation. 

By  thasa  means  (the  fuller  coniidaralloB  of  which,  aioag  with  other 
questions,  I  reserve  to  a  subseqaant  p^aj,  I  earaaitly  believe  and  hope, 
prostitution  with  all  its  evils  will  altimatel;  be  eradicated  from  onr 
society;  though  long  will  ba  the  strog^e,  ^id  patient  and  enduring 
must  those  be,  who  seek  to  see  sndi  a  lalormation  effected.  But  in  the 
mean  time  as  long  as  it  continoea  among  ns,  another  great  part  of  oar 
anty  should  be,  to  raise  as  much  as  poisible  tha  unfortunate  girls,  who 
bare  suffered  so  deeply,  as  martyrs  to  the  sexual  passions,    for  this, 
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reverence  is  the  most  essential  means ;  reyerence  for  them,  as  for  all  other 
human  beings ;  any  of  whom,  in  their  wonder  and  mystery,  as  much 
transcend  any  conception  of  the  scomer,  as  his  own  real  being  does  his 
self-consciousness.  RcTerence  should  be  paid  to  themselves,  to  their 
actions,  to  their  feelings  ;  instead  of  neglecting,  or  reviling  them,  as  the 
world  has  hitherto  done,  they  should  be  made  an  object  of  the  greatest 
solicitude,  as  well  to  their  own  sex  as  to  ours.  The  legal  restrictions « 
those  flagrant  injustices  towards  woman,  should  be  removed  ;  and  man 
and  woman  should  share  alike  in  any  verdict,  moral  or  legal,  passed,  upon 
unmarried  love.  What  this  verdict  should  be,  I  will  examine  more  fully . 
hereafter. 

We  shall  find  that  if  we  love  and  reverence  these  girls,  (at  the  same 
time  that  we  endeavour,  totally  to  remove  from  our  society  the  fearful 
evil  of  prostitution,)  they  will  love  and  reverence  us,  and  on  no  other 
consideration.  If  society  enfold  them  in  her  bosom,  they  will  soon  learn 
gratefully  to  repay  her  love ;  but  if  she  continue  to  spurn  them,  her 
punishment  and  suff^^rings  will  be  no  less  than  theirs.  Iler  unnatural 
treatment  has  made  them  so  degraded ;  and  from  that  degradation  ^  only 
her  repentant  love  and  reverence  will  uplift  them. 


THE  LAW   OF   POPULATION. 
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Hjtixo  Umi  giTsa  Kibort  description  of  the  eiistiag  eiile  of  tbe  ises- 
nal  irorld,  «iid  OKtMraimd  to  coDTcy  eame  Btlght  Meit  of  tbe  awful  aol 
iridelj  ipread  nlMrin  ariiiiig  from  sqiueiI  abstlneace  and  abase,  and  from 
T«iiereal  diiaue,  in  both  va.ei  ;  I  nav  proceed  to  the  Eocond  great  din- 
iio&  of  thii  labject,  ntuiMlr,  the  gresc  na£urai  iji^cu%,  that  oppmei  the 
nomuU  and  BufBiaeat  eiwdse  of  elm  genital  organs,  which  va  hare  Been 
to  be  10  indiipMiMbIa  to  the  health  and  virtue  of  maskind.  This  arises 
iTOm  tbe  Pnncipb  {orlaa)  o/ population,  so  wDnderfutly  explained  b; 
Mi.  UaKhm;  and^tei  him  b;  many  of  lbs  grsC  poli^cal  economiats, 
uungabben  by  Ifl.  Stnu-e  Mill.  This  is  a  subject  vboae  extreme  im- 
portsnee  oannot  be  over  esti  mated.  It  may  be  called  thi  question  of  the 
age.  Tor  npan  it,  u  Mr.  Malthus  anii  Mr.  Mill  bare  sliowa,  depend  the 
grand  problems  vhich  axe  at  present  coniulsing  society ;  tlia  wjis^s  of 
labour,  poreity  aud^wealth,  &c.  Upon  it  depends  moreoTor,  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  iszuol  diseases  and  miseries,  of  which  I  hare  spoken,  and 
vbich  can  neither  be  UDderstuod  nor  remedied  except  by  reference  to 
their  grand  cause.  Ijhe  usual  maJc  of  treating  of  tbese  ctiIs,  whether  in 
medical  or  moral  vorks,  where  they  are  not  traced  to  this  cause,  can  hare 
no  aatisfiotocy  result. 

Notwithstanding  the  paramount  importance  of  the  law  of  population,  it 
is  scarcely  at  aU  geaemlly  coders  tood.  lu  spite  of  tiia  unanswerable  rea- 
sonings oE  Mi.  Malthus  (and  tbey  aro  as  couclustre  as  8  problem  of 
Eaclid),  In  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Mr.  .Mill  and  otbers,  to  sbow  that  at- 
teatian  to  this  law  can  alone  enable  mankind  to  solre  the  social  problems, 
or  to  emerge  from  the  miserabla  abyss  or  porerty,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  QUI  race  is  at  present  sunk,  the  subject  is  practically  ignored,  and 
*  there  is  not  one  man  in  thousands  amoii^  those  who  reason  on  these 
questions,  who  pays  any  heed  to  it.  We  hare  still  arganizatioDE  of  indus- 
try, socialism  cliriGtian  01  nncliriEtian.  change  in  the  government,  national 
education,  charitable  iustitutions,  &c.,  taunted  as  tbe  great  remedies  for 
poTerty,  low  wages,  and  aocial  embarrasmeots  ;  hut  there  is  not  oue  of 
ibese  which  has  any  real  or  direct  power  in  the  matter,  or  chat  when 
tried  by  the  principle  of  population,  can  beat  a  moment's  scrutiny  u  » 
proposed  ears  for  social  erils. 
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Mr.  liCalthiu's  great  work  was  written  fifty  years  agO|  and  his  rea- 
•onings  still  stand  imprep^able,  for  truth  cannot  be  OTorthrown.  What 
then  is  the  reason  that  these  vital  truths  hare  made  so  little  impression, 
that  a  knowledge  of  them  is  confined  to  a  few  of  the  most  enlightened 
minds,  and  that  they  have  had  httle  practical  eifect  on  ind^ridual  con- 
duct? 

There  are  two  great  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is,  that  the  subject  is  a 
sexual  one,  and  Eke  all  similar  subjects,  has-  been  prevented  from  being 
openly  discussed  by  the  feelings  of  morbid  delicacy,  to  the  inevitable  ruin 
of  mankind. 

The  second  is,  that  the  remedies  which  Mr.  Malthus  suggested  were, 
I  believe,  as  erroneous  and  unhealthy  as  his  principle  of  population  was 
undeniable  ;\lnd  the  impracticability  of  the  former  led  to  the  neglect  of  the 
latter.  Most  people  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Malthus's  views,  except  from 
some  casual  allusion  to  them  by  those,  who  probably  have  not  read  them, 
and  certainly  have  not  understood  their  paramount  importance.  But 
without  a  knowledge  of  these  views,  and  in  fact  without  their  being  taken 
as  an  axiom  in  all  our  reasonings,  it  is  utterly  in  vain  to  approach  the 
great  social  problems. 

I  do  not  know  any  work  so  important  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  at 
present  as  that  of  Mr.  Malthus.  It  alone  explains  the  real  cause  of  the 
tearful  evils  both  in  the  economical  and  sexual  world :  of  poverty,  hard 
work,  and  early  death,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sexual  abstinence,  self- 
abuse,  and  prostitution  on  the  other ;  of  the  mnltiform  miseries,  which  are 
brealung  the  hearts  and  paralysing  the  arms  of  so  many  myriads  among 
us,  and  makinz  the  philanthropist  despair.  What  can  be  done  by  any 
effort  to  benefit  mankind :  how  can  cUsease  be  prevented  or  happiness 
promoted,  while  poverty  exists  ?  Poverty  is  the  fountain-head  of  evils 
innumerable.  Crime,  disease,  prostitution,  isnorance,  dsunkenness,  and 
all  imaginable  miseries  spring  from  it  in  endless  exuberance :  and  while 
poverty  continues,  every  one  must  feel,  that  all  efforts  at  social  improve- 
ment will  be  of  little  avail. 

Now  what  Laennec  did  for  chest  disease,  what  M.  juallemand  did  for 
the  diseases  of  the  male  generative  organs,  what  Newton  did  for  the  law  ot 
gravitation — that  has  Mr,  Malthus  done  for  poverty.  He  has  shown  its 
nature  and  its  only  important  cause ;  and  in  so  doing,  has  conferred  a  boon 
upon  mankind,  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  valued.  To  know  the  cause 
of  any  evil  is  for  man,  but  the  preparatory  step  to  devising  a  remedy  :  and 
although,  till  Mr.  Malthus  showed  the  cause  of  poverty,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  society  to  escape  from  this,  its  greatest  evil ;  I  firmly  believe 
that,  by  the  knowledge  ne  has  given  us,  the  evil  is  no  longer  irremediable, 
and  that  we  will,  by  persevering  and  combined  social  efforts,  ultimately  be 
freed  from  it. 

As  Mr.  Malthus's  celebrated  essay  is  not  very  easily  procurable  by 
every  one,  and  as  there  are  no  truths,  which  deserve  to  be  more  univess- 
ally  known  and  deeply  felt  by  all  of  us,  than  those  which  he  explain!*  I 
shall  give  here  a  short  sketch  of  his  work,  using  in  most  places  m 
author  s  own  words. 

I  entreat  the  reader  to  study  it  carefully,  and  to  make  himself  thoroughly 


muter  of  tba  giest  law  vhich  it  explains.  B^  doini;  so,  he  viH  obtain  a 
deepai  iasiglit  iato  tfiB  complai  prooleins  of  hnmaii  aoeiotj',  tbe  real  diffi- 
cullisi  with  which  oar  race  kista  CQDte[id,aDd  tba  tros  cause  of  tlis  erils 
emting  amoog  an,  thaa  if  b*  studied  enrj  other  braccb  vtuttsoCTer,  of 
nura]  and  politiul  science,  and  omitted  Uiis ;  u  is  u  freqnentlj'  done. 
He  vili  kam  the  profuund  errors  on  poterlj  utd  its  reuiedies,  wiucb  are 
still  so  prevaleat ;  viil  ba  enabled  to  see  tbroogh  tbe  fallaciei  on  llies; 
£ubjecta,  vhicb  be  will  bear  ererr  day  in  coDTersalicii,  Irom  tbe  poipiC,  or 
the  platform,  or  read  in  tbe  puges  of  oar  aovspapen,  and  sther  puMica- 
titiQs,— the  fery  same  fallacies,  wbicb  ilr,  Malthns  bo  nnHuswerably  ci- 
poseil.  but  wbicb  are  still  widely,  oay,  almost  uniTeraally  spceail,  nut  only 
in  tliu  cooaRy,  but  oa  tbe  cootiaeat ;  aai  will  percsire  ibe  utter  useteu- 
□eis  and  supeiQciality  af  the  muial  discuisiona  on  puier^  and  lo*  waget, 
and  of  tbe  camniou  routiue  pcaetice  of  ttatesmansbip,  wtiieb  tacitly 
ignne  the  leallaw  ofpopulatioD  and  wagcs,"Dot,"  as  Mr.  Mill  ssyii 
"U  if  it  could  be  refuted,  but  as  if  it  did  aot  exist." 


ESSAY 

OH  THK 

PRINCIPLE   OF   POPULATION. 

BEVEREND    Mb.    MALTHt'S. 


**  In  an  iaqnlvf  ooocerning  thft  iaproTometit  of  sodetSF^  the  modfi  of 
condnctinff  tM  subject  which  naturalfj  proteoto  ittolf  ii 

lit— To  ioTestigate  the  cauaee,  thai  ha«e  hitherto  impedad  the  pro- 
greii  of  mankind  towarda  happinees ; 

2nd.— To  eaamine  the  prooabilitjc  of  tiie  total  or  partial  semoral  of 
these  oausei  in  fnture. 

To  enter  folly  into  thia  questioiif  and  to  enumerate  all  the  cauBes,^ 
that  have  hitherto  influencou  human  improvement,  would  be  moch  be- 
yond the  power  of  an  individiial.  The  principal  ol^eet  of  the  present 
essay  is  to  examine  the  efifiBOts  of  one  great  causes  intimately  united  with 
the  Tory  nature  of  man ;  whidH  though  it  has  been  constantly  and  powers 
fully  operating  since  the  commencement  of  society,  has  been,  little  noticed 
by  the  writers,  who  have  treated  this  subieot.  The  facts*  which  establish 
the  existence  of  this  cause,  HaTo  indeed  been  repeatedly  stated  and  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  its  natural  and  necessary  effects  have  been  ahnoit  wholly  over- 
looked ;  though  probably  among  its  etfects  may  be  ceckoned  a  very  eontide- 
able  portion  of  that  vice  and  misery,  and  of  that  unequtti  distrilmtion  of 
the  bounties  of  nature,  which  it  has  been  the  unceasing  object  of  the  en- 
lightened philanthropist  in  all  ages  to  correct. 

The  cause  to  which  I  aUndOt  is  the  constant  teodnoy  In  all  animated 
life,  to  increase  beyond  the  nourishment  prepaced  for  it. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Fianklin,  that  there  is  bo>  bound  to  the  proliilc 
nature  of  plants  or  animBls^  but  what  ia  auMia  by  their  crowding  and 
intorfering  with  each  other's  means  of  subsistence.  Were  the  face  of  the 
earthy  he  says,  vacant  of  other  plants,  it  might  be  gradually  sowed  and 
overspread  with  one  kind  only,  as  fur  instance^  with  fennel ;  and  weie  it 
empty  of  other  inhabitants,  it  might,,  in  a  tew  ages,  be  replenished  firam. 
one  nation  only,  as  for  instance,  with  EngUshmeu.. 

i 


This  is  InuDntroiertibly  true.  Tbrougb  the  animal  and  vejetable  ling- 
doms,  nature  baa  Bcatlered  the  seeds  of  life  abroad,  vlth  the  most  prorusa 
sod  liberai  banil ;  but  has  been  comparatively  spuing  ia  th^  room  and 
Dourisbmeat  uecessarf  to  rear  them.  Ttas  germs  of  eiisleuce  contaiDed  in 
this  earth,  if  they  could  freelj  develope  themsehes,  would  fill  millions  of 
irorldt  id  the  course  of  a  fev  thousand  years.  Nec^sity,  tiiat  imperioiis 
ttli-perrading  law  of  nature,  restrains  them  within  the  prescribed  bounds. 
The  races  of  plants  and  of  animals  shrink  under  this  great  ra.trietiye 
law  ;  and  man  cannot  by  any  efforts  of  reason  eseape  from  it. 

In  plants  and  irrational  animals  the  riew  of  the  subject  is  simjik. 
They  !Lre  nil  impelled  by  a,  powerful  instinct  to  the  increase  of  their 
species  ;  and  this  instinct  is  interrupted  by  no  doubta  about  providing! 
for  their  ofiipring.  Wherever  therefore  there  is  liberty,  the  power  of 
increase  is  exerted  ;  and  the  superabundant  eSects  are  repressed  after- 
wards, by  want  of  room  and  nourishment. 

The  effects  of  this  cbact  upon  man  are  more  complicated.  Impelled 
to  the  increase  of  his  species  by  an  equally  powerful  inbtinet,  reason  inter- 
Tnpts  bis  career,  and  asks  him,  whether  he  may  not  bring  beings  into  the 
world,  for  whom  he  cannot  provide  tiie  means  of  support.  If  he  atteni! 
to  this  natural  suEjestion,  the  restriction  too  frequently  produces  vice.  If 
he  hear  it  not,  the  human  race  will  be  cDUEiantly  endeavouriai;  to 
increase  beyond  the  meaui  of  subsisteace.  But  as.  by  the  law  of  oar 
nature,  which  makes  food  necessary  to  the  life  of  man,  population  can 
never  actoally  increase  beyond  the  lowest  neurishment  ca.pable  of  snp- 
porting  it,  a  stiaoK  check  on  popolatioa,  from  the  difficnlty  of  aequiring 
food,  must  b%  constantly  in  operation.  This  difficulty  mast  fall  some- 
where, and  most  necessarily  tie  felt  severely  in  some  or  other  of  the 
TBiionx  fornu  of  mieery,  or  the  ttai  of  misery,  by  a  large  dotUou  of 
mankind. 

That  popolotion  has  this  cmutonC  tendency  to  increote  beyond  the 
means  of^inbsistenoe,  and  that  it  It  kept  to  its  necessary  level  by  these 
canses,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  a  review  of  the  different  states  of 
•ociety,  in  which  man  has  existed.  But  let  ui  first  endeaTour  to  ascer- 
tain, what  would  be  the  natural  increaxe  ot  population,  if  left  to  eiert 
itself  witii  perfect  freedom  :  and  what  might  be  expected  to  be  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  prodnctious  of  the  earth,  under  the  most  faTonrabte  cir- 
cmntances  of  homan  indnstrr. 


It  will  be  allowed,  that  no  conntry  hai  hitherto  been  known,  where 
the  manners  were  so  pure  and  simple,  and  the  means  of  suhsiitence  lo 
Bboudant,  that  no  checks  whatever  have  existed  to  early  rnarriagea,  from 


,..    .     .  _.  __«  laboot.    Consequently,  i .... 

have  yet  known,  has  the  power  of  popnlation  been  left  to  eieit  itself  with 
perfect  freedom. 

In  the  northern  States  of  America,  where  the  means  of  gnbsistence 
bare  been  more  amnle.  the  manners  of  the  people  more  pare,  and  the 
!._..  ._  __^  ^f  the  modern  States  of 
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and  a  half  successively,  in  less  than  in  each  period  of  iwenty-fiye  years. 
Yet  even  daring  these  periods,  in  some  of  the  towns,  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births ;  a  circumstance  that  clearly  prores  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  supplied  this  deficiency,  the  increase  must  have  been  much 
more  rapid  than  the  general  average. 

In  the  back  settlements,  where  the  sole  employment  is  agriculture,  and 
vicious  customs  and  unwholesome  occupationn  are  little  known,  the  popu- 
lation has  been  found  to  double  itself  in  fifteen  years.  Even  this  extra- 
ordinary rate  of  increase  is  probably  short  of  the  utmost  power  of  popula- 
tion. Sir  William  Petty  supposes  a  doubling  possible  in  so  short  a  time 
as  ten  years. 

But  to  be  perfectly  sure,  that  we  are  far  within  the  truth,  we  will  take 
the  slowest  of  these  rates  of  increase — a  rate,  in  which  all  concurrinsr 
testimonies  agree,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly  ascertained  to  be  from 
procreation  only. 

It  may  safely  be  pronounced  therefore,  that  population,  when  unchecked, 
goes  on  doubling  itself  every  twenty-five  years,  or  increases  in  a  geomet- 
rical ratio. 

The  rate  according  to  which  the  productions  of  the  earth  may  be  sup- 
posed to  increase,  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  determine.  Of  this  however, 
we  may  be  perfectly  certain,  that  the  ratio  of  their  increase  must  bo 
totally  of  a  difierent  nature,  from  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  population. 
Man  is  necessarily  confined  in  room.  When  all  the  fertile  land  has  been 
occupied,  the  yearly  increase  of  food  must  depend  upon  the  melioration  of 
the  land  already  ia  possession.  This  is  a  stream,  which  from  the  nature 
of  all  soils,  instead  of  increasing,  must  be  gradually  diminishing.  But 
popalation,  could  it  be  supplied  with  food,  would  go  on  with  unexhausted 
vigour ;  and  the  increase  of  one  period  would  furnish  the  power  of  a 
greater  increase  the  next,  and  this  without  any  limit. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  China  and  Japan,  it  may  be  fairly 
doubted,  whether  the  best  directed  efforts  of  human  industry  could  double 
tho  produce  of  these  countries,  even  once,  in  any  number  of  years.  There 
are  many  .parts  of  the  globe,  indeed,  hitherto  uncultivated,  and  almost 
unoccupied;  but  the  right  of  exterminating,  or  driving  into  a  corner, 
where  they  must  starve,  even  the  inhabitants  of  these  thinly  peopled  re- 
gions, will  be  questioned  in  a  moral  view.  The  process  of  improving 
their  minds,  and  directing  their  industry,  would  necessarily  be  slow ;  ana 
during  this  time,  as  population  would  regularly  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creasing produce,  it  would  rarely  happen  that  a  greatdeflrree  of  knowledge 
and  industry  would  have  to  operate  at  once  upon  rich  and  unappro- 
priated soil.  Even  when  this  might  take  place,  as  it  does  sometimes  in 
new  colonies,  a  geometrical  ratio  increases  with  such  extraordinary 
rapidity,  that  the  advantage  could  not  last  long.  If  America  continue 
increasing,  which  she  certainly  will  do,  though  not  with  the  same  rapid- 
ity as  formerly,  tho  Indians  will  be  driven  further  and  further  back  into 
the  country,  till  the  whole  race  is  ultimately  exterminated. 

Europe  is  by  no  means  so  fully  peopled  as  it  might  be.  In  Europe 
there  is  the  fairest  chance,  that  human  industry  may  receive  its  best 
direction.    The  science  of  agriculture  has  been  much  studied  in  England 
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and  Scotland ;  and  there  is  still  a  great  portian  of  HDcnltitatcd  land  in 
titiese  coumtrieB.  Let  us  consider  at  what  rate  die  produce  of  tiiis  island 
might  be  supposed  to  increase,  under  ^reomstanoes  the  most  &TOQrablfl 
to  improvement. 

If  it  be  allowed,  that  by  the  best  possible  policT'.,  and  great  eneonrage* 
ments  to  agricnhnre,  the  average  produce  of  the  island  eonld  be  donUed 
in  the  first  tweat^fiye  years,  it  will  be  aUowii^  probably  a  greater 
increase  than  conld  with  reason  be  expected. 

In  the  next  twenfty-^ve  years  it  is  inqpossible  te  suppose^  ^mt  the 
produce  could  be  quadrupled.  It  would  be  contrary  to  aH  our  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  land.  That  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  conqAre 
the  increase  of  populalaon  and  food,  let  us  make  a  supposition,  which  is 
clearly  more  faYonrable  to  the  power  of  production  in  the  eardi,  than  any 
experience  we  have  had  of  its  qualities  will  warrant. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  yearly  additions  which  might  be  made  to  the 
former  average  produce,  mstead  of  decreashig,  whidi  they  certsunly 
would  do,  were  to  remain  the  same ;  and  that  m  produce  of  tibis  islimd 
might  be  increased  every  twenty-five  years,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what 
it  at  present  produces.  The  most  enthusiastic  speculator  cannot  suppose 
a  greater  increase  than  this.  In  a  few  centuries,  it  would  make  every 
acre  of  land  in  the  island  like  a  garden. 

It  may  be  fairly  pronounced  liiereifore,  that  considering  the  present 
average  state  t>f  the  earth,  the  means  ef  subsistence,  under  circosistances 
the  most  favourable  to  human  industry,  could  not  possiUy  be  aiade  to 
increase  faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio. 

The  necessary  effects  of  these  two  different  rates  of  increase,  when 
brought  together,  will  be  very  striking.  Taking  the  whole  earth,  emi- 
gration would  of  course  be  excluded ;  and  while  the  human  race  would 
increase  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,-128,  256,  subsistence 
would  only  increase  at  the  rate  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  % 

In  this  supposition,  no  limits  whatever  are  placed  to  the  produce  of  the 
earth.  It  n\ay  increase  for  ever,  and  be  greater  than  any  assignable 
quantity ;  yet  still  the  power  of  population,  being  in  every  period  so  much 
superior,  the  increase  of  the  human  species  can  only  be  kept  down  to  the 
level  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  by  the  constant  operation  of  the  strong 
law  of  necessity,  acting  as  a  check  upon  the  greater  power. 

I  shall  now  speak  ot  the  general  checks  to  population,  and  the  mode  of 
their  operation. 

The  ultimate  check  to  population,  from  the  above  considerations,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  want  of  food,  arising  necessarily  from  the  different  ratios 
according  to  which  population  and  food  increase.  But  this  ultimate  check 
is  never  the  immediate  check,  except  in  cases  of  actual  famine. 

The  immediate-check  may  be  stated  to  consist  in  all  those  customs,  and 
all  those  diseases,  which  seem  to  be  generated  by  a  scarcity  of  the  means 
of  subsistence ;  and  all  those  causes,  independent  of  this  scarcity,  whether 
of  a  moral  or  physical  nature,  which  tend  prematurely  to  weaken  and 
destroy  the  human  frame. 

These  checks  to  population,  which  are  constantly  operating  with  more 
or  Jess  force  in  every  society,  and  keep  down  the  number  to  the  level 
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of  the  means  of  sabsiBtenco,  may  be  claised  under  two  general  heads,  the 
preyeuiive  aad  the  positire  checks. 

The  preventive  check,  as  far  as  it  is  TolimtarT,  is  peevliar  to  man, 
and  aaises  from  that  distinotire  saperiorHj  in  his  reasoning  faculties 
which  enables  him  to  calculate  distant  oonsequeaces.  The  checks  to  thft 
indefinite  increase  of  plants  and  irrattonal  animals,  are  all  cither  posi* 
tire,  or*  if  pfeTentife,  involuntary.  But  man  cannot  look  around  Urn  and 
see  the  distress,  which  frequentlv  presses  on  ^em,  who  haive  large 
families;  he  cannot  contemplate  nis  present  possessions  or  earnings, 
which  he  now  nearly  coosuMes  himself,  and  calculate  the  amonat  of  each 
share,  when  with  Tery  little  addition,  they  must  be  divided,  perhaps 
amoni;  seren  or  eight,  without  feeling  a  doubt  whether,  if  he  loUsw  the 
bent  of  his  inclinations,  he  may  be  able  to  support  the  offiipring,  wiiicb 
he  will  probably  brins  into  the  worid. 

In  a  state  of  equauty,  if  such  can  exist,  this  would  be  the  simple  maes 
tion.  In  the  present  state  of  society  other  considerations  occur.  Wi& 
he  not  lower  his  rank  in  Ufa,  and  be  obliged  to  give  up  in  great  measure 
his  former  habits  ?  Does  any  mode  ot  employment  present  itself  by  which 
be  may  reasonably  hope  to  maintain  a  family  ?  Will  he  not  at  any  rate 
subject  bimself  to  greater  diffionlties,  and  more  severe  labour,  than  ia  his 
single  state  ?  Will  he  not  be  unable  to  transmit  to  his  children  the  same 
advantages  of  education,  that  he  liimself  possessed  ?  Does  he  even  feel 
secure  that,  should  he  ha?e>a  large  family,  his  utmost  exertions  can 
save  them  from  rags  and  squalid  poverty ;  and  may  he  not  be  reduced  to 
the  grating  necessity  of  forfeiting  his  independence,  and  of  being  obliged 
to  the  sparing  band  of  dharity  for  support? 

These  considoratlons  are  calculated  to  prevent,  and  certainly  do  prevent 
a  great  number  of  persons  in  mil  oivilized  nations,  from  pursuing  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  in  an  early  attachment  to  one  woman. 

If  this  restraint  do  not  produce  vice,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  least  evil, 
that  can  arise  from  tbe  prmoiplo'ef  population.  Considered  as  a  restraint 
on  a  strong  natural  inclination,  it  must  be  allowed  to  produce  a  certain 
degree  of  temporary  unhappiness ;  but  evidently  slight,  compared  with 
the  evils,  whi&  resulc  from  any  of  the  other  checks  to  population ;  and 
merely  of  the  same  nature,' as  many  other  sacrifices  of  temporary  to  per* 
manent  gratification*  which  it  is  the  business  of  a  moral  agent  oootiaually 
to  make. 

When  this  restraint  prodnoes  vice,  the  evils  which  follow,  are  but  too 
conspicuous.  A  promiscuous  intercourse  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
the  birth  of  children,  seems  to  lower  in  a  most  marked  manner  the  dig 
nity  of  the  human  character.  It  cannot  be  without  its  effect  on  men, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  its  tendency  to  degrade  the  female 
character.  Add  to  which,  that  among  those  unfortunate  females,  with 
which  all  great  towns  abound,  more  real  distress  and  aggravated  misery 
are  perhaps  to  be  found,  than  in  any  other  department  of  human  life. 

The  poeitivt  checkB  to  population  are  extremely  various,  and  include 
every  cause,  whether  arising  from  vice  or  misery,  which  in  any  degree 
contributes  to  shorten  the  natural  duration  of  human  life.  Under  this 
head  therefore  may  be  enumerated  all  unwholesome  occupation**  soviet 


'abijar,  nod  eiposDie  id  the  seaioiu,  e: 
fbililr^a.  great  uriu,  eiceu«i  ottill  ki 
and  epidemics,  van,  plagues,  and  SajoinEi. 

Oa  eumming  tbeta  otaUcUs  Co  [he  incceaEe  of  popalatiaa,  which  { 
ha's  classed  under  ihe  headi  of  pcereutiTe  aod  poiitiis  checks,  it  will 
appev  that  thoj'  arc  all  resoKable  into  Tnoral  mlraiat,  vict,  and  TOiscry. 

Of  ibi  pisnnciyi  chfclu,  the  rettT^t  from  marriage,  which  is  ddC 
foUoTtd  iij  iir^ulai  grati&caciom,  nui7  properly  be  termed  moiai 
reitraiiit. 

PromiMiiaiu  intercoDise,  Dnuataral  paaswnt,  adultery,  Bod  impropec 
arts  to  conceal  the  cooseqaences  of  irregular  conoectioiu,  are  prereatiit 
check*,  that  elaarij  come  under  the  head  of  rice. 

Of  the  poutiTe  checks,  thote  which  appear  to  arise  unavoidably  from 
the  lav>  of  nature,  may  be  called  eiclasively  misery,  and  those  which  wa 
obriouilj  bring  upon  oorielTea,  soch  as  wars,  eicessei,  and  maay  othen, 
which  it  wonid  be  in  oar  power  to  aToid,  are  of  a  mixed  aaiute.  Thej 
are  bcoaEht  upon  us  by  rice,  and  their  canseqnence  it  misery. 

The  sum  of  all  these  preientive  and  positive  checks  taken  together, 
forms  the  immediate  cbeck  to  populalioo;  and  it  i>  evident  that  in  every 
country,  where  the  whole  oF  the  procreative  poser  cannot  be  called  mlo 
action,  the  proveniive  and  the  positive  checks  must  vary  inversely  as 
each  other ;  that  is,  in  Doontries  naturally  aobealthy,  or  suLject  to  a  great 
mortality,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  the  preveative  check  will 
prerail  very  little.  In  those  countries  on  the  contrary,  which  are  otitu- 
rally  healthy,  and  where  the  preventive  cbeck  is  found  to  prevail  with 
coDsideratie  force,  the  positive  check  will  prevail  very  little,  or  the  laor- 
talitjr  be  very  Rnall. 

In  every  eonntry  some  of  these  checks  are,  with  more  or  less  force,  in 
constant  oprantion ;  yM  notwilhstanding  tiuii  general  prevalence,  there 
an  few  states  in  which  tJieie  is   not  a  constant  effort  of  the  popa- 


loUewing  mauiwr.  We  will  inpposa  the  means  of  si 
coBntryjDst  eqniu  to  the  easy  sni^Mni  of  its  inhabitants.  The  o 
effort  towards  papulatian,  which  is  found  to  act  even  in  the  most  vicious 
•ooieties,  increases  the  anmber  of  people,  before  the  means  of  subsistence 
SI*  increased.  The  food  tberefoie,  which  before  sapported  eleven 
milUom,  nHUtnowbe  divided  amongeleven  millions  and  a-half.  The 
pool  eoii*eq|nentiy  mnst  live  much  worse,  and  many  of  them  bs  reduced 
to  severe  distress.  The  nnmber  of  laboarers  also  being  above  the  pro- 
portion of  work  in  the  market,  the  price  of  labour  must  tend  to  fall,  while 
the  price  of  pruTisioui  would  at  the  same  time  tend  to  rise.  The  labourer 
therefore  most  do  more  work  Co  earn  the  same  as  he  did  before.  Dunns* 
tliis  season  the  diicouri^ments  to  marriage,  and  the  difficulties  of 
rearing  a  family  are  >o  great,  that  popniation  is  nearly  at  a  stand.  In 
the  meantime  the  cheapness  of  labour,  the  plenty  of  laboarers,  and  the 
OBettMitfot  tM  increased  industry  among  CItem,  encourage  ealtiratora  to 
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employ  more  labour  apoa  their  land,  to  torn  up  fresh  soil,  and  to 
manure  and  to  improve  more  completely,  what  is  already  in  tillage ;  till 
ultimately  the  means  of  subsistence  may  become  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  population,  as  at  the  period  from  which  we  set  out.  The  situation 
of  the  labourer  being  then  again  tolerably  comfortable,  the  restraints  to 
population  are  in  some  degree  loosened ;  and  after  a  short  period,  tho 
same  retrograde  and  progressive  movements  with  respect  to  happiness, 
are  repeated. 

This  sort  of  oscillation  will  not  probably  be  obvious  to  common  view : 
and  it  may  be  dif9cu)t  even  for  the  most  attentive  observer  to  calculate 
its  periods.  Yet  that  in  the  generality  of  old  States  some  such  vibration 
does  exist,  though  in  a  much  less  marked,  and  more  irregular  manner, 
than  I  have  described  it,  no  reflecting  man  who  considers  the  subject 
deeply,  can  well  doubt. 

One  principal  reason  why  this  oscillation  has  been  less  remarked  than 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  is,  that  the  histories  of  mankind, 
which  we  possess,  are  in  general  only  histories  of  the  higher  classes. 
The  science  of  tho  history  of  tho  poorer  orders  may  be  said  to  be  still  in 
its  infancy,  and  many  of  the  objects,  on  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  information,  have  been  either  omitted  or  not  stated  with  suf9cient 
accuracy.  Among  these  mav  be  reckoned  the  proportion  of  the  number 
of  adults  to  the  number  of  marriages;  the  extent  to  which  vicious 
customs  have  prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  restraints  upon  matrimony ; 
the  comparative  mortality  among  the  children  of  the  most  distressed  part 
of  the  community,  and  of  those  who  live  rather  more  at  their  ease ;  tho 
variations  in  the  real  price  of  labour ;  the  observable  difTorences  in  the 
state  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  with  respect  to  ease  and  happiness, 
at  diiTercnt  times  during  a  certain  period  ;  and  very  accurate  registers 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
this  subject. 

A  faithful  history,  including  such  particulars,  would  tend  greatly  to 
olucidato  tho  manner,  in  which  the  constant  check  upon  population  acts; 
and  would  probably  prove  the  existence  of  the  oscillations  that  have  been 
mentioned ;  although  their  periods  would  necessarily  be  rendered  irre- 
gular from  the  operation  of  many  interrupting  causes ;  such  as,  the 
introduction  or  failure  of  certain  manufactures,  a  greater  or  loss  pre- 
valent spirit  of  agricultural  enterprise;  years  of  plenty,  or  scarcity  ;  wars, 
sickly  seasons,  poor  laws,  emigration,  and  other  causes  of  a  similar 
nature. 

A  circumstance  which  has  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  contributed 
to  conceal  this  oscillation  from  common  view,  is  .the  difference  between 
tho  nominal  and  real  price  of  labour.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  tho 
mominal  price  of  labour  universally  falls,  but  we  well  know  that  it  fre- 
quently remains  the  same,  while  the  price  of  provisions  has  been  gradually 
Vising.  This  is  in  etfoct  a  real  fall  in  the  price  of  labour,  and  during 
this  period,  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  must  be  gradually  growing 
worse,  while  the  farmers  and  capitalists  are  growing  rich,  from  the  real 
cheapness  of  labour. 

In  savage  life,  where  there  is  no  regular  nrice  of  labour,  it  is  little 
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to  be  doubted,  tbat  shnilar  o8crllatioti&  take  place.    When  population  faai 
inci^eased  nearly  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  food,  all  the  preyentive  and 

Eositive  diedbs  will  natnraly  operate  with  increased  force.  Yicioni 
abits  with  respect  to  the  sex  wiTI  be  more  general,  the  exposing  of 
children  more  fre^ent,  and  both  the  probability  and  fatality  of  wan 
and  epidemics  considerably  greater  ;  and  these  canses  will  probably  con- 
tinue their  operation,  till  the  population  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
food ;  and  then  the  retnrn  to  comparative  plenty  will  again  produce  an 
increase,  and  after  a  certain  period,  its  Either  progress  will  again  be 
'Ch»'*ked  by  the  same  canses. 

But  without  attempting  to  Bstablish  these  oscillations  in  different 
countries,  whkh  would  evidently  require  more  minute  histories  than  we 
possess,  and  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  naturally  tends  to  counter- 
act, the  following  propositions  are  intended  to  be  proved ; 

1st. — Population  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  means  of  subsistence. 

^nd. — Population  invariably  increases,  when  the  means  of  subsistence 
increase. 

3rd. — ^The  checks  whidi  repress  the  superior  power  of  population,  and 
keep  its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  are  all  resolvable 
into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  scarcely  needs  illustration.  The  second 
and  third  will  be  sufficiently  established  by  a  review  of  the  immediate 
•checks  to  population,  in  the  past  and  present  state  of  society. 

This  review  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters." 


In  this  mannor,  after  having  explained  the  great  Law  of  Increase, 
inherent  in  tbe  human  species,  as  in  all  organisea  beings ;  having 
shown  as  well  by  general  reasoning,  as  by  known  facts,  that  the  natu- 
ral ratio  of  the  increase  of  population  is  immeasurably  greater  than 
the  usual  ratio  of  the  produce  of  the  earth— or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  increase  of  all  plants  and  animals,  including  man,  is  of  necessity 
very  greatly  limited  by  t>he  limited  size  of  the  earth;  having  shown 
that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  new  colonies,  such  as  America,  where  the 
agricultural  skill  of  civilised  man  is  brought  to  bear  upon  fertile  un- 
cultivated territory  (a  case,  which  is  a  mere  accident  in  human  his- 
tory, of  temporary  duration,  and  necessitating  moreover,  the  dispos. 
session  and  extermination  of  the  native  inhabitants)  that  food  can  be 
increased  at  all  quickly  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  geometrical  in- 
crease of  which  population  is  naturally  capable;  having  shown  that 
population  does  increase  with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  such  a  case, 
doubling  itscflf  e^cry  twenty-five  years  for  instance  in  the  United  States, 
while  in  all  old  countries  it  increases  very  slowly — Mr.  Malthus  next 
examines  the  question,  in  what  way  is  population  thus  restrained  in  the 
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KiAtriee ?  what  are  the  cheekt  which  make  it  alTanoe  so  s^lowly ? 
ton  cannot  be  checked  except  in  two  ways,  eitber  there  must  be 
lUdren  bom,  or  some  must  die ;  and  it  must  be  therefore  by 
r  4K>th  of  these  two  checks,  called  by  Mr.  MalthnstheinwtfnttM 
poiitivti  tiiat  the  slow  increase  of  our  race  in  all  old  countries 
ed.  The  modes  in  which  these  two  checks  operate  may,  he 
I  be  indodod  under  the  three  heads  of  moral  rutramt^  vice^  or 
and  these  checks  have  been  operating  upon  homan  society  ever 
I  origin,  and  have  only  been  suspended  for  short  intervals  in 
I  ef  new  colonies  &c. 

law  of  population  is,  it  appears  to  me,  by  far  the  most  import- 
all  subgects  for  the  oonsideration  of  mankind,  and  therefore 
at  the  reader's  earnest  attention  to  it.  It  is  not  like  the 
Ing  institutions  of  man,  but  is  one  of  the  ftzed  and  immutable 
r  Nature,  which  acts  upon  our  race  exactly  as  upon  the 
st  plant ;  from  which  no  cflfort  of  reason  can  enable  the  civil- 
kU  any  more  than  the  savage  to  escape,  and  whose  recognition 
sn  impeded  by  the  spiritual  theories  of  the  supremacy  of 
>ver  matter.  Except  in  the  accidental  case  of  new  colonies, 
er  rare  and  temporary  circumstances,  Where  the  usual  ratio  of 
"ease  of  food  is  enormously  increased,  the  law  is,  that  if  the  pre« 
cheok  do  ndt  operate,  the  positive  must :  if  fewer  children  be 
a,  the  suxplus  fnuat  die  prematurely :  there  must  be  a  rapid  suo- 
of  necessarily  ahort-liv«d  beings  to  keep  up  the  numbers,  one 
Ion  being  pushed  out  of  existence  before  its  time  to  make  room 
next.  The  less  the  reproductive  powers  are  restrained,  the 
mu8t  the  general  average  of  life  be  in  the  successive  generations, 
remature  death  is  certain ;  it  is  only  the  mode  of  it  which  is 
in.  It  may  be  by  famine  or  by  war,  by  extreme  ^poverty  and 
urvation,  or  by  quick  disease ;  but  in  some  shape  or  other  it 
ime.  Thus  it  is  an  enormous  error  to  suppose,  as  is  commonly 
lat  the  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  &c.,  which  we  read  of  in  his- 
ere  occasioned  mainly  by  man's  evil  passions,  or  want  oi'  in- 
I  skill ;  they  were  nrimarily  the  effect  of  the  natural  sexual 
s,  and  were  abtohitela/  inewtaibU.  as  lonsr  as  these  were  not  re- 
1  by  foresight.  More  cnildron  having  been  born  than  the  slow 
)  of  food  could  support,  they  had  to  be  cut  off  prematurely  in 
ay ;  and  thus,  had  war  not  operated,  pestilence^  famine,  disease, 
9t  have  done  so.  If  three  or  four  times  the  number  of  children 
»rn  that  could  bo  supported,  (a  thing  which  must  very  frequently 
iken  place  among  uncivilised  nations),  either  three-fourths 
had  necessarily  to  perish  in  infancy,  or  in  some  other  way,  the 
average  of  life  had  to  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  natural  one. 
lerally  thought  that  abstaining  from  marriage,  sexual  vices  which 
child-birth,  such  as  prostitution,  and  premature  death  are  ac- 
I  and  avoidable  evils ;  but  this  is  the  most  radical  of  all  errors. 
Id  countries  some  one  or  more  of  these  checks  to  population  muU 
operate  with  immense  force ;  and  they  have  thus  operated  in 
1  countries  ever  since  the  birth  of  history.    Man  has  only  a 
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choice  between  them ;  not  independent  of  them.  The  more  complete 
the  positive  check,  in  other  words  the  younger  the  age  at  which  death 
takes  place,  the  less  need  is  there  for  the  preventive  check.  On  the 
other  hand,  wherever  the  positive  check  operates  little,  the  preventive 
one  must  operate  greatly ;  a  Ion/;  average  of  life  and  few  deaths  can 
only  be  procured  in  any  old  country  by  having  few  births. 

Mr.  Malthus  next  proceeds  to  examine  in  what  manner  the  three 
checks,  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery,  have  operated  on  mankind  ia 
the  various  conditions  of  humau  society.  To  do  this  he  enters  into  a 
detailed  review  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  past  and  present  times, 
from  the  rudest  savages  up  to  ourselves,  and  points  out  how  far  each 
of  these  three  checks  has  operated  upon  them.  This  review  occupies  a 
great  part  of  his  work,  and  is  full  of  interest,  both  from  the  insight  it 
gives  us  into  the  workings  of  this  mighty  but  unknown  law  on  humab 
destiny,  and  also  from  its  explanation  of  the  complex  problems  of 
society  in  its  various  stages  ;  problems  which  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion can  alone  render  intelligible.  I  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  this 
part  of  Mr.  Malthus's  work,  begging  the  reader  to  supplement  it  by 
reading  the  work  itself. 

Mr.  Malthus  firsi  exsfmines  the  checks  to  population  among^savages, 
or  those  nations  which  subsist  chiefly  on  the  unassisted  produce  of 
naturo,  as,  for  instance,  the  natives  of  Australia,  Patagonia,  the 
North  American  Indians,  &c.  In  these  the  main  checks  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  inferior  animals  ;  namely  the  positive  ones.  The  prevent- 
ive check,  or  moral  restraint,  acts  little  upon  them;  they  follovr 
blindly  the  promptings  of  the  natural  sexual  instincts  like  the  inferior 
animals,  and  therefore  the  surplus  population  is  cut  off  by  starvation, 
periodical  famines,  bloody  warfares,  &c.  The  condition  of  the  women 
among  savages,  moreover,  is  most  miserable,  and  adverse  to  the  bear- 
ing and  nurture  of  offspring.  They  are  used  almost  like  beasts  of  bur- 
den ;  and  mothers  among  the  American  Indians,  have  been  known  to 
destroy  their  female  children  to  preserve  them  from  such  a  life. 

With  regard  to  the  checks  to  population  in  the  Islands  of  the  South 
Sea,  Mr.  Malthus  says,  "M.  Raynal,  speaking  of  the  ancient  state  of 
the  British  Isles,  and  of  islanders  in  general,  says,  '  It  is  among  these 
people  that  we  trace  that  multitude  of  singular  institutions  which 
retard  the  progress  of  population.  Anthropophagy,  the  castration  of 
males,  the  infibulation  of  females,  late  marriages,  the  consecration  of 
virginity,  the  approbation  of  celibacy,  &c.  These  customs,  caused  by 
a  superabundance  of  population  in  islands,  have  been  carried  to  the 
continents,  where  philosophers  of  our  days  are  still  employed  in  inves- 
tigating the  reason  of  them.'  M.  llaynal  docs  not  seem  to  be  aware, 
that  a  savage  tribe  in  America  surrounded  by  its  enemies,  or  a  civilized 
and  populous  nation,  hemmed  in  by  others  in  the  same  state,  is  in 
many  respects  circumstanced  like  the  islander.  Though  the  barriers 
to  a  further  increase  of  population  be  not  so  well  defined,  and  so  open 
to  common  observation  on  continents,  as  on  islands,  yet  they  still  pre- 
sent obstacles  which  are  nearly  as  insurmountable.  There  is  probably 
no  islaad  yet  known,  the  produce  of  which  could  not  be  further  in- 
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croased.  This  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  whole  earth.  Bat  as  the 
bounds  on  population  or  small  islands  are  so  narrow,  that  every  pur* 
ison  must  see  and  acknowledge  them,  an  inquiry  into  the  checks  to 
population  in  them  may  tend  considerably  to  illustrate  the  present 
subject. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes'  to  the  crowded  shores  of  Otahclto  and  the 
Society  Islands,  all  apprehension  of  dearth  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
banished  from  a  country,  that  is  described  to  be  fruitful  as  the  garden 
of  the  Uesperidcs.  But  this  first  impression  would  be  immediately 
corrected  by  a  moment's  refiection.  Happiness  and  plenty  have  always 
been  considered  as  the  most  powerful  causes  of  increase.  In  a  delight- 
'hl  climate  where  few  diseases  are  known,  and  the  women  are  con- 
demned to  no  severe  fatigues,  why  should  these  causes  not  operate  with 
a  force  unparalleled  in  less  favourable  regions?  Yet,  if  they  did, 
where  could  the  population  find  room  and  food  in  such  narrow  limits? 
Effectual  emigration  or  eflfectual  importation  would  be  utterly  exclu- 
ded, from  the  situation  of  the  islands  and  the  state  of  navigation  among 
the  inhabitants. 

The  difficulty  here  is  reduced  to  so  narrow  a  compass,  is  so  clear, 
precise,  and  definite,  that  we  cannot  escape  ftom  it.  It  cannot  bo 
answered  in  the  usual  vague  and  inconsiderate  manner,  by  talking  of 
emigration  and  further  cultivation.  In  the  present  iustonoe  we  can- 
not but  acknowledge  that  the  one  is  impossible  and  the  other  glaringly 
inadequate.  The  fullest  conviction  must  stare  us  in  the  face,  that  the 
people  on  this  group  of  islands  could  not  continue  to  double  their 
numbers  every  twenty-five  years ;  and  before  wo  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  society  among  them,  we  must  bo  perfectly  certain,  that 
unless  a  perpetual  miracle  render  the  women  barren,  we  shall  be  able 
to  trace  some  very  powerful  checks  to  population  in  the  habits  of  the 
people." 

These  checks  were  promiscuous  intercourse  and  infanticide,  which 
were  exceedingly  common  in  Otaheite,  when  first  discovered ;  and  were 
universally  practised  by  the  members  of  the  Arreoy  societies,  which 
included  most  of  the  youth  of  the  upper  classes.  The  same  vices  were 
vcrv  common  among  the  lower  classes  also ;  and  it  was  by  these  means 
—the  positive  check— that  population  was  mainly  kept  down  to  the 
level  of  the  food ;  although  their  action  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  poverty, 

Mr.  Malthus  next  proceeds  to  the  checks  to  population  among  pas- 
toral and  semi-civilized  peoples.  The  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  were  of  this  description.  It  has 
puzzled  historians  to  account  for  the  numerous  and  successive  armies 
which  they  poured  down  upon  Italy  and  France,  and  which  were  so 
often  annihilated,  before  the  final  triumph ;  but  this  can  be  readily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  great  natural  powers  of  multiplication.  They  must 
have  increased  very  rapidly,  for  their  morals,  as  described  by  Tacitus, 
were  pure,  and  their  life  healthy ;  and  thus  their  population  was  con- 
stantly increasing  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  numbers  of 
their  youth  were  sent  forth  to  gain  new  regions  by  the  sword.    The 
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loss  of  life  in  these  wars  was  prodigious  ;  and  it  was  in  this  wi^  that 
their  population  was  chiefly  restrained. 

The  checks  among  the  modern  pastoral  nations^  as  the  Tartars  and 
Bedouins,  are  chiefly  of  a  similar  nature,  except  that  there  is  more 
poverty  and  famine,  and  less  war.  In  many  of  the  tribes  the  grinding 
poverty  always  borders  on  starvation.  (Poverty,  famine,  and  fre- 
quently pestilence,  are  the  inevitable  alternatives  to  war  in  all  nations, 
where  the  preventive  check  to  population  does  not  operate.  Therefore 
as  this  check  operates  very  little  among  uncivilized  nations,  war, 
poverty,  famine,  or  pestilence  are  constantly  observed  among  them ; 
and  are  indeed  perfectly  unavoidable  from  the  laws  of  nature.)  Moral 
restraint  acta  little  among  the  Arabs,  for  ^  a  Mahometan  is  in  some  re8>> 
pects  obliged  to  polygcuny,  from  a  principle  of  obedience  to  hispropbet, 
who  makes  one  ot  the  great  duties  of  man  to  consist  in  procreating <£ildp 
ren  to  glorify  his  Creator.  Nothing  can  place  in  a  more  striking  point 
of  view  the  fhtility  and  absurdity  of  such  encouragements  to  marriage, 
than  the  present  state  of  these  countries.  It  is  imiversally  agreol, 
that  if  their  population  be  not  less  than  formerly,  it  is  indubitably  not 
greater ;  and  it  follows  as  a  direct  consequence,  that  the  great  increase 
of  some  families  has  actually  pushed  the  rest  out  of  existence.  While 
the  Arabs  retain  their  present  manners,  and  the  country  remains  in  its 
present  state  of  cultivation,  the  promise  of  paradise  to  every  man  wbo 
had  ten  children,  would  but  little  increase  their  numbers,  thongh  it 
might  greatly  increase  their  misery;  Direct  encouragements  to  mar- 
riage have  no  tendency  whatever  to  change  their  manners,  and  pro- 
mote cultivation." 

The  wives  are  bought  of  their  parents,  and  therefore  the  poorer 
classes  are  sometimes  unable  to  obtain  them ;  so  that  the  preventive 
check,  by  compulsion,  operates  in  some  degree. 

In  the  various  countries  of  Africa,  the  checks  are  also  mostly  of  a 
positive  nature ;  constant  warfare,  so  that  in  some  of  the  tribes  Bruce 
says,  that  an  old  man  is  never  to  be  seen,  as  they  all  die  by  the  lance 
young ;  also  famine  and  pestilence,  the  exportation  of  slaves,  Ac. 
The  poorest  classes  are  sunk  in  the  most  abject  poverty. 

In  Hindostan,  marriage  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  religions 
code,  which  makes  the  procreation  of  male  children  one  of  the  greatest 
merits.  In  the  ordinances  of  Menu,  it  is  said,  *  By  a  son  a  man  obtains 
victory  over  all  people ;  by  a  son's  son  he  enjoys  immortality ;  and 
afterwards  by  the  son  of  that  grandson  he  reaches  the  solar  abode." 
Thus  marriage  in  India  is  considered  a  religious  duty  ;  and  therefore, 
the  preventive  check  operating  little,  the  positive  one  must  of  neces- 
sity supply  its  place.  The  people  are  so  crowded  that  the  most  ex- 
cessive poverty  prevails,  and  periodical  famines  have  been  always  very 
frequent.  Wars  and  pestilences  have  also  at  times  carried  off  large 
numbers. 

In  Thibet  on   the  other  hand,  the  preventive  check  operates  very 
strongly.   "  In  almost  every  country  in  the  globe,  individuals  are  com- 
pelled by  considerations  of  private  interest,  to  habits,  which  tend  to 
repress  the  natural  increase  of  population ;  but  Thibet  is  perhaps  the 
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only  countrj  wliere  theso  habito  arenniTersallsr  eneouraged  by  g^)TQrn* 
ment,  and  whare  toreprMS  rather  thaneneouraga  popalationf  Beenis  to 
be  a  poblio  object." 

In  Thibet  oelibacy  ia  deemed  honoorable,  while  marriage  is  almost 
a  certain  bar  to  a  man*B  rising  in  the  State  v  and  the  higher  orders, 
who  are  ocoupied  ae  priests  or  statesmen*  leave  to  the  husbandmen 
and  labourers  the  business  of  populating  the  oountrr.  Even  among 
the  latter,  moreoirev,  it  is  ih»  common  practice  for  all  the  brothers  A 
a  family  to  have  but  one  wife  among  them;  so  that  here  polygamy 
cousists  in  a  plurality  of  husbands ;  whicit  of  coarse  is  a  great  check 
to  population. 

in  China  the  populaiion  is  enormons,  being  upwards  of  800.000,000, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  human  race.  These  yast  numbers  are  owing 
to  the  goodness  of  the  soil  and  climate,  the  very  great  attention  that 
has  always  been  paid  to  agricalture,  and  also  the  extraordinary  en^- 
couragements  to  marriage,  which  here  as  in  India  is  considered  a 
religious  duty ;  to  be  childless  being  held  a  dishonour.  The  prevent* 
ivo  chock  therefore  having  operated  but  little,  the  positive  has  been 
the  chi^  one.  The  most  grinding  and  abject  poverty  prevails,  among 
the  lower  olasses^  togetheor  with  an  iod^Gatigable  industry  and  hard 
work ;  (a  combination  which  finds  a  parallel  perhaps  in  England  alone). 
Periodical  famines  are  very  frequent,  which  sweep  off  vast  numbers ; 
and  infanticide  is  very  general.  It  is  in  these  modes  rather  than  by 
wars,  (which,  till  lately,  have  not  been  so  destructive  ia  China),  that 
the  positive  check  operates. 

"The  check  to  population  from  a  vicious  sexual  intercourse  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  considerable  in  China.  Tne  women  are  said  to  be 
modest  and  reserved,  and  adultery  is  rare. 

The  very  great  consumption  of  grain  in  making  spirits  has  been 
dwelt  upon  by  several  writers  as  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  fre- 
quent famines  amoug  the  Chinese ;  but  this  is  a  gross  error."  (The 
very  same  error  is  frequently  committed  at  present  with  regard  to  the: 
poverty  in  England).  "  In  reality  the  whole  tendency  of  this  cause  is 
in  a  contrary  direction.  The  consumption  of  corn  in  any  other  way 
than  necesssary  food,  checks  the  population  before  it  arrives  at  thfr 
utmost  limits  of  subsistence ;  and  as  the  grain  may  be  withdrawn 
from  this  particular  use  in  the  time  of  a  scarcity,  a  public  granary  is 
thus  opened,  richer  probably  than  could  have  been  form^  by  any 
other  means.  When  such  a  consumption  has  been  onoe  establiphed, 
and  has  become  permanent,  its  effect  is  exactly  as  if  a  piece  of  land^ 
with  all  the  people  upon  it,  were  removed  from  the  country.  The  rest 
of  the  people  would  certainly  be  in  precisely  tbe  same  state  as  they 
were  in  before,  in  years  of  plenty ;  but  in  time  of  dearth  the  produce  of 
this  land  would  be  returned  to  them,  without  the  mouihs  to  nelp  them 
to  eat  it.  China,  without  her  distilUries,  would  certainly  be  more 
populous ;  but  on  a  failure  of  the  seasons,  would  have  still  less 
resource  than  she  has  at  present ;  and  as  far  ae  the  magnitude  of  the* 
cause  would  operate,  would  in  consequence  be  more  subject  to  famines, 
and  these  famines  would  be  more  severe," 


2B8  sexual  religion. 

In  ancient  Greece  *'the  philosophers  and  statesmen  perceired  the 
tendency  of  population  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  ; 
and  did  not,  like  those  of  modern  times,  overlook  the  consideration  of  a 
question,  which  so  deeply  affects  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  society. 
We  must  give  them  credit  for  seeing  the  difficulty,  however  wc  execrate 
the  barbarous  expedients  they  adopted  to  remove  it."  (In  this  case, 
exactly  as  in  that  of  the  speculum  and  female  disease,  which  were  in 
some  degree  known  to 'the  Greeks,  attention  to  the  all-important  subject 
of  population  was  afterwards  prevented  by  the  morbid  sexual  delicacy  of 

e  Hebrew-christian  religion.) 

Solon  permitted  infanticide  by  law;  Plato  in  his  Republic  says, 
that  the  magistrates  should  regulate  the  increase  of  citizens,  and  pre- 
vent undue  multiplication ;  also  that  men  and  women  should  be  allowed 
to  procreate  only  when  at  their  greatest  vigour,  and  that  all  \veakly  chil- 
dren should  be  destroyed.  Aristotle  proposed  that  the  men  should  not 
be  allowed  to  marry  till  thirty-seven,  and  the  women  till  eighteen  ;  and 
also  that  each  woman  should  be  allowed  to  produce  only  a  certain 
number,  and  if  she  afterwards  became  pregnant,  an  abortion  should  be 
induced.  He  said  that  if,  as  in  most  States,  every  one  were  allowed  to 
have  as  many  children  as  they  pleased,  poverty,  the  mother  of  crime  and 
sedition,  must  result. 

The  preventive  check  therefore  probably  operated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent among  the  Greeks ;  and  its  deficiencies  were  supplied  by  the  positive 
one  in  the  shape  of   constant  and  bloody  wars. 

Among  the  Romans  the  positive  check,  namely  the  ceaseless  wars,  was 
the  chief  one.  Under  the  Empire  the  preventive  check  also  pre- 
vailed greatly,  in  the  shape  of  all  sorts  of  vicious  sexual  habits. 
Juvenal  complains  of  the  arts  used  to  produce  abortion,  saying  that 
scarcely  any  natural  birth  was  permitted  to  take  place.  "  In  most 
countries,  it  is  the  frequency  of  marriage  that  causes  promiscuous  inter- 
course ;  but  in  Rome  during  the  later  periods  of  its  history,  morals  were 
so  depraved,  as  to  cause  people  to  hate  marriage  and  avoid  it." 

**  All  the  checks  to  population,  which  have  been  hitherto  considered  in 
the  course  of  this  review  of  human  society,  are  clearly  resolvable  into 
moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery. 

Of  these,  moral  restraint,  among  the  nations  considered,  has  been  seen 
to  have  operated  but  very  feebly  compared  with  the  others.  Vice  also, 
though  its  effects  seem  to  have  been  very  considerable  in  the  later  periods 
of  Roman  history,  and  in  some  other  countries,  yet  upon  the  whole,  seems 
to  have  had  much  less  influence  on  population,  than  the  positive  checks. 
A  large  portion  of  the  procreative  power  appears  to  have  been  called  into 
action,  and  the  redundant  population  cut  off  by  violent  causes.  Among 
these,  war  is  the  most  prominent  feature,  and  after  this  may  be  ranked 
famines,  and  violent  diseases.  In  most  of  the  countries  considered,  the 
population  seems  to  have  been  seldom  measured  accurately,  according  to 
the  average  and  permanent  means  of  subsistence,  but  generally  to  havd 
vibrated  between  the  two  extremes  ;  and  consequently  the  oscillations 
between  want  and  plenty  are  strongly  marked,  as  we  should  naturally 
expect  among  less  civilized  nations." 
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Mr.  Malthns  noxt  examines,  how  these  checks  operate  on  the  nations 
[>f  modern  Europe,  our  own  included.  **In  rerievuig  the  states  of 
modern  Europe,"  he  says,  **  we  are  assisted  in  our  inquiues  by  the  redi- 
bers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  ;  which,  when  they  are  complete 
&nd  correct,  point  out  to  ns  with  some  degree  of  precision,  whether  the 
preyailing  checks  to  population  be  of  the  positive  or  preyentire  kind;  and 
a^ve  ns.  in  many  important  points,  more  information  respecting  these 
itates,  than  we  could  receire  from  the  most  observing  traveller. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  points  of  view  in  which  we  can 
:onsider  these  registers,  is  the  dependence  of  the  marriagea  upon  the 
isaiht.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Montesquieu,  that  wherever  there 
is  a  place  for  two  persons  to  live  comfortably,  a  marriage  will  certainly 
msue ;  ,but  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  the  present  state  of  their 
Mpulation-,  experience  will  not  allow  us  to  expect  any  sudden  and  great 
acrease  in  the  means  of  supportius  a  family.  The  place  therefore  for 
•he-  new  marriage  must  in  general  oe  made  by  the  dissolution  of  an  old 
me ;  and  we  find  in  consequence  that,  except  after  some  great  mortality, 
)r  some  sudden  change  of  policy,  peculiarly  favourable  to  cultivation  and 
irade,  the  number  of  marriages  ii  principally  regulated  by  the  number  of 
leaths.  They  reciprocally  influence  each  other.  There  are  few  coun- 
ries,  where  the  common  people  have  so  much  foresight  as  to  defer  mar- 
iaffo,  till  they  have  a  fair  prospect  of  being  able  to  support  aJl  their , 
hildren.  Some  of  the  mortality  therefore,  in  almost  every  country,  is 
erced  by  the  too  great  frequency  of  marriage :  and  in  every  country  a 
;reat  mortality,  whether  arising  chiefly  from  this  cause  or  from  the  num- 
er  of  great  towns  and  factories,  and  the  natural  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation,  will  necessarily  produce  a  great  frequency  of  marriage. 

The  mean  proportion  of  annual  marriages  in  most  countries  is  as  1  to 
08.  Wherever  the  average  is  much  higher,  it  must  arise  from  the 
reater  average  of  death  ;  as  for  instance,  we  And  that  in  some  Dutch 
illazes,  very  unhealthily  situated,  the  marriages  were  as  1  in  64  and  the 
eaths  as  1  ill  22,  while  the  births  and  deaths  were  nearly  equal ;  or  in 
bher  words  the  population  nearly  stationary.  Compare  this  with  Norway 
'here  the  deaths  are  as  1  to  48,  and  the  marriages  as  1  to  130.  Thedlfle" 
3n€0  in  both  deaths  and  marriages  is  nearly  double."  (These  statistics  are 
)  be  understood  as  applicable  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Malthas  wrote,  but 
ley  illustrate  the  principle  he  is  explaining). 

**  Unless  when  some  sudden  start  in  the  agriculture,  or  other  means 
:  obtaining  food,  takes  place,  more  marriages  will  only  cause  more 
aaths." 

*^  The  proportion  of  yo^irly  births  to  the  whole  population  must  evidently 
spend,  principally  on  the  number  of  people  marrying  annually;  and 
lereforo  in  countries  which  will  not  admit  of  a  great  increase  of  popu- 
.tion,  must,  like  the  marriages,  depend  chiefly  on  the  deaths.  Where  an 
3taal  decrease  of  population  is  not  taking  place,  the  births  will  always 
ipply  the  vacancies  made  by  death,  and  exactly  so  much  more  as  the  in- 
'oasing  agriculture  and  trade  of  the  country  will  admit.  In  almost 
rery  part  of  Europe,  during  the  intervals  of  the  great  plagues,  epidemics, 
:  destructive  wars,  with  which  it  is  occasionally  visited,  the  births  exceed 
le  deaths. 

V 
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In  thirty-nine  Tillages  of  Holland,  where  the  yearly  deaths  afeai  1 
in  23,  the  births  are  also  as  1  in  23.  In  Sweden,  where  the  mortality  is 
about  1  in  35,  the  births  are  1  in  28.  In  Norway,  where  the  mortal!^  is 
1  in  48,  the  births  are  1  in  34.  In  all  these  instances  the  births  are 
eridently  measured  by  the  deaths,  after  making  a  proper  allowance  for  tbs 
excess  of  births,  which  the  state  of  each  country  will  admit .  In  Bosna 
this  allowance  must  be  great,  as,  although  the  mortality  may  be  taken  as 
only  1  in  48  or  50,  the  births  are  as  high  as  1  in  26,  owing  to  the  preMDt 
rapid  increase  of  population,  which  arises  firom  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
resources  of  the  country." 

Mr,  Malthas  then  examines  in  detail,  the  checks  which  operate  in  time 
countries. 

**  Norway  has  been  long  free  from  war,  has  a  very  healthy  climate,  and 
in  common  years  the  mortality  is  less  than  in  any  other  countrj  in  £o- 
rope.  The  proportion  of  annual  deaths  to  the  whole  population  is  only  as 
1  to  48.  Yet  the  population  of  Norway  never  seems  to  hare  increased 
with  great  rapidity. 

Before  we  enter  upon  an  examination  of  its  internal  economy,  we 
must  feel  assured  that,  as  the  positive  checks  to  its  population  have  beco 
so  small,  tho  preventiTe  checks  must  nave  been  proportionally  great ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  from  the  registers,  that  the  proportion  of  yeailj 
marriages  to  the  whole  population  is  as  1  to  130,  which  is  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  marriages  than  appears  in  the  registers  of  any  other  oonntry 
except  Switzerland.  The  proportion  of  yearly  marriages  is  one  of  tlie 
most  obvious  criterions  of  the  operation  of  the  preventive  check.** 

The  chief  cause  of  the  fewness  of  marriages  is  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
country.  There  are  few  manufactures  or  means  of  emigration  ;  and  it  is 
the  custom  among  the  farmers  to  have  under  them  several  labourers,  to 
whom  they  give  a  house  and  some  land,  and  a  vacancy  among  these  is 
the  only  prospect  of  maintaining  a  family.  Therefore  the  great  part  of 
the  agricultural  population  remain  single  till  a  late  period  of  life.  **  Under 
such  circumstances  tho  lower  classes  cannot  increase  much,  till  the  in- 
crease of  mercantile  stock  ot  the  division  and  improvement  of  farms 
furnishes  a  greater  quantity  of  employment  to  married  labourers.  Id 
countries  more  fully  peopled,  this  subject  is  always  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  Each  man  naturally  thinks  that  he  has  as  good  a  chance  of 
finding  employment  as  his  neighbour  ;  and  that  if  he  fail  in  one  place, 
he  shall  succeed  in  some  other.  He  marries  therefore,  and  trusts  to 
fortune ;  and  the  effect  too  frequently  is,  that  the  redundant  population, 
occasioned  in  this  manner,  is  repressed  by  the  positive  checks  of  poverty 
and  disease. 

Norway  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  Europe,  where  the  traveller 
will  hear  fears  expressed  of  a  redundant  population ;  and  where  the  dan- 
ger to  the  happiness  of  the  lower  classes  from  this  cause  is  in  some 
degree  seen  and  understood.  This  obviously  arises  from  the  smallness  of 
the  population  altogether,  and  the  consequent  narrowness  of  the  subject. 
If  our  attention  were  confined  to  one  parish,  and  there  were-  no  powers  of 
emigrating  from  it,  the  most  careless  observer  could  not  fail  to  remark, 
that  if  all  married  at  twenty,  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  iLv 
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farmen,  howerer  earefnllf  thsy  might  improTO  their  land,  to  6nd  im* 
plo]rmeot  and  food  for  thone  that  vonld  grow  up ;  bat  when  a  great 
number  of  theie  parishes  are  added  together  in  a  popalooi  kingdom,  the 
largeneM  of  the  lubject,  and  the  power  of  moving  from  place  to  plaoe« 
obftcore  and  confuse  our  riew.  We  lose  sight  of  a  trntn  which  befSM* 
appeared  completely  obvious:  and  in  a  most  unaccountable  manneii 
attribute  to  the  aggregate  quantity  of  land,  a  power  of  supporting  people^ 
beyond  comnarison  greater  than  toe  sum  of  all  its  parts. 

*Mn  Sweuen  the  preventiye  chock  has  not  operated  so  largely,  and  thert- 
foro  the  mortality  has  been  mater.  The  arerage  proportion  of  deaths 
in  Sweden  is  as  1  to  34 i,  which  is  a  very  large  one  considering  the  num- 
ber of  peoplo  employed  in  agriculture.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are 
only  as  1  to  13  to  those  of  the  country;  while  in  well-peopled  countriesi 
they  are  nearly  as  1  to  8.  In  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  where  there  art 
many  large  towns,  and  the  proportion  of  townsmen  to  countrymen  is  aa 
1  to  4,  the  average  of  death  is  as  1  to37«" 

Seasons  of  severe  scarcity  have  frequently  occurred  in  Sweden,  in 
which  great  numbers  of  the  people  were  swept  off.  Much  of  the  misery 
and  mortality  was  doubtless  caused  by  tlie  mistaken  offbrts  of  the 
Swedish  Government  to  increase  population ;  to  effect  which  they  erected 
numerous  lying-in  and  foundling  hospitals.  **  But  these  have  no  ten- 
dency to  increase  population,  but  only  to  increase  poverty  and  misery ; 
the  only  true  mode  of  increasing  their  population  wouki  have  been  to 
improve  the  state  of  agriculture. 

**  Positive  laws  to  encourage  marriage,  not  combined  with  religions 
feeling,  as,  in  (yiiiua,  seldom  produce  the  effect,  and  generally  show 
iffnoranco  in  the  legislator ;  but  the  apparent  need  of  thorn  shows  agreat 
oegree  of  moral  and  political  depravity  in  a  State ;  as  it  is  either  insti- 
tutions unfavourable  to  industry,  and  therefore  to  population,  or  else 
the  prevalonco  of  vicious  customs,  which  seem  to  call  for  them." 

**  A  good  illuKtration  of  the  law  of  population  is  afforded  by  the  fact, 
certainly  ascertained  by  the  returns  of  the  population  made  in  France» 
since  the  great  Revolution,  that  the  population  rather  increased  thui 
diminished  during  that  long  and  bloody  struggle,  in  which  it  is  calculated 
that  France  lost  two  and  a  half  million  of  lives."  The  reason  was  that 
the  increase  of  deaths  led,  as  it  always  does,  to  a  great  increase  of  mar- 
riages, by  which  the  vacancies  were  easily  supplied.  The  enormous 
powers  of  multiplication,  which  had  been  repressed,  were  permitted  to 
expand  for  .awhile ;  and  thos  **  France  has  not  lost  a sinsle  mrth  by  the 
revolution.  She  has  just  cause  to  mourn  the  two  and  a  naif  millions  of 
individuals  which  she  may  have  lost,  but  not  their  posterity  ;  because  if 
these  individuals  had  remained  in  the  country,  a  proportionate  number 
of  children,  born  of  other  parents,  would  not  have  come  into  existence.*^ 

Mr.  Malthus  thus  examines  in  suooession  the  checks  to  population  In 
the  other  European  countries ;  but  we  may  pass  on  to  his  description  of 
those  which  operate  among  ourselves  in  England,  He  says  **  The  most 
cursory  view  of  society  in  this  country  must  convince  us,  that,  thron^di- 
oot  all  ranks,  the  preventive  check  to  population  prevails  in  a  oonsideraNe 


degree.  Thoss  among  the  highci  c'asEfs,  vlio  lire  princrpnlly  in  toinis, 
often  waDt  tLe  inclmatioQ  to  marry,  from  the  facilitj  with  wliioh  tbef 
can  indulge  thEmsekes  in  an  illicit  iDlercouise  with  the  aox.  And  otheri 
txe  deterred  from  marrpag,  by  the  ideas  of  the  eipeasoa  they  mmt 
reCrencli,  and  the  pleasures  of  trhich  tbej  must  depriie  tbemselTes, 
on  the  gupposition  of  haiiug  a  l^mily.  When  a  fortuni?  is  large,  tbew 
coaii derations  are  certaial;  tririal ;  but  a  prerentiTe  foiesigbc  of  chU 
kind  has  objects  of  much  greater  weight  for  its  contsmplatioa,  as  to  go 

A  man  of  liberal  edncntion,  vith  an  income  only  jost  eaScipnt  to 
enable  him  to  aESociace  in  the  rankof  gentltstnen,  must  feel  absolutely 
certain,  that  if  be  marry  and  haie  a  family,  he  vill  be  obliged  to  gire 
np  all  his  farmer  cannections.  The  voman  that  a  man  of  educattoa 
would  naturally  make  the  pbject  of  hia  choice,  is  one  brought  up  in  the 
same  habits  and  sentiments  with  bim5<elf,  and  used  to  the  familiar  inter- 
conrse  of  a  society  totally  differeut  from  that,  to  which  she  must  be 
reduced  by  marriage.  Can  a  man  easily  consent  to  placo  tho  object  of 
bis  affections  in  a  EitnatiaQi  so  discordant  probably  to  her  habits  and 
inclination?  Two  or  three  steps  of  descent  in  sotietyi  particularly  at 
thii  round  of  tbc  ladder,  where  edncation  ends,  and  ignorance  beginiE, 
will  not  be  considered  bjr  the  generality  ,of  people,  as  a  chimerical  evil. 
If  society  be  desirable,  it  surely  must  be  ftee,  equal,  and  reciprocal 
society,  where  beuGfita  are  conferred  as  well  as  received ;  and  not  snch 
ss  the  dopDuilont  Qnds  with  his  patron,  or  the  poor  with  the  rich. 

These  cons iJarat ions  certainly  prcrent  many  in  this  rank  of  life  from 
following  the  bent  of  their  iaclinatiaai  in  an  early  attachmeot.  Othen, 
inflaenced  either  by  a  stranger  passion  or  a  weaker  judgment,  disreganl 
these  coDtideTations ;  and  it  wonld  be  hard  indeed,  if  the  grati&cation  of 
<M  delightful  X  paiaion  m  Tirtooas  lore,  did  not  sometimes  more  than 
counterbalanea  &U  its  attendant  evils.  But  I  fear  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  more  general  consequences  of  snob  marriages  are  rather 
calcolated  to  jiutifr,  than  to  diaappomt,  the  forebodiugs  of  the  prudent. 

The  sons  of  tradesmen  and  farmers,  are  exhorted  not  to  marry,  and 
generally  find  it  neceuary  to  comply  with  this  advice,  tQl  (hey  are 
settled  in  soma  busiiiess  or  farm,  which  may  enable  them  to  support  a 
family.  These  events  may  not  perhaps  occur  till  they  are  advanced  in 
life.  The  scarcity  of  farms  is  a  very  general  complaint ;  and  the  compe- 
tition in  every  kind  of  bnsineu  is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  possible,  that 
all  Ehonld  be  successful.  Among  the  clerks  in  coonting-hDuaes,  and  the 
competitors  for  all  kinds  of  mercantile  and  professional  employment,  it  is 
probable  that  the  preventive  check  to  population  prevails  more,  than  in 
any  other  department  of  society. 

The  labonrer  who  earns  eighteen-puiee,  or  two  shillings  a  day,  and 
lives  at  bis  ease  as  a  smgle  man,  will  hesitate  a  little  before  he  dividea 
that  pittance  among  tour  or  five,  which  seems  to  be  not  more  (Jian  suffi- 
cient for  one.  Harder  fare  and  harder  labour  he  woold  perhaps  be 
willing  to  submit  to,  for  the  sake  of  living  with  the  woman  that  he  lovea; 
bnt  he  mmt  feel  oouacious,  that  should  ha  have  a  large  family,  and  Haj 
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in«fortune  whate76r,  no  degree  of  frugality— no  pouible  exertion  of  his 
•trength,  would  preserve  him  from  the  heart-rendiog  sensation  of  seeing 
his  children  starve,  or  of  being  obliged  to  the  parish  tor  their  support. 

The  servants,  who  live  in  the  families  of  tne  rich,  hare  restraints  yet 
'  stronger  to  break  through  in  yenturing  upon  marrisge.  They  possess  the 
necessaries  and  even  the  comforts  of  life,  almost  in  as  great  plenty  as 
their  masters.  Their  work  is  easy  and  their  food  luxurious,  compared 
with  the  work  and  food  of  the  class  of  labourers.  Thus  comfortabW  situ- 
ated at  present,  what  are  their  prospects  if  they  marry  ?  Without 
knowledge  or  capital,  either  for  business  or  farming,  and  unused  and 
•tiierefore  unable  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  daily  labour,  their  only  refuge 
seems  to  be  a  miserable  ale-house,  which  certainly  offers  no  very  enchant- 
ing prospect  of  a  happy  evening  to  their  lives.  The  greater  number  of 
them  therefore,  deterred  by  this  uninviting  view  of  their  future  situation, 
content  themselves  with  remaining  single  where  thev  are. 

If  this  sketch  of  the  state  of  society  in  England  be  near  the  truth,  it 
will  be  allowed,  that  the  preventive  check  to  population  operates  with 
considerable  force  throughout  all  classes.  And  this  observation  is  further 
confirmed  by  abstracts  from  the  registers,  returned  iu  consequence  of  the 
late  Population  Act.  These  show  that  the  annual  marriages  in  England 
and  Wales,  are  to  the  whole  population  as  1  to  128i,  a  smiuler  proportion 
of  marriages  than  obtains  In  any  of  the  countries  examined,  except 
Norway  and  Switzerland. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Short  estimated  this  pro- 
portion as  about  1  to  115.  It  is  probable  that  this  calculation  was  then 
correct,  and  the  present  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  marriages,  not- 
withstanding an  increase  of  population  more  rapidly  than  formerly, 
owing  to  the  more  rapid  progress  of  commorco  and  agriculture,  is  partly 
a  cause  and  partly  a  consequence,  of  the  diminished  mortality,  that  has 
been  observed  of  late  years. 

Those  who  live  singly,  or  marry  late,  do  not  by  such  conduct  contribute 
in  any  degree  to  lessen  the  actual  population,  but  merely  to  lessen  the 
proportion  of  premature  mortality,  that  would  otherwise  be  excessive. " 

The  annual  deaths,  like  the  marriaf^es,  bear  a  smaller  proportion  to  the 
population  in  England,  than  in  any  other  European  country,  except 
I^orway  and  Switzerland.  *^  This  is  owing  to  the  superior  cleanliness 
and  healthiness  of  the  people,  and  also  in  great  degree  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  preventive  check." 

The  annual  proportion  of  births  moreover,  is,  like  the  deaths  and 
marriages,  the  smallest  next  to  these  two  countries ;  which  marry  latest, 
produce  fewest  children,  and  therefore  have  longest  lives  of  the  European 
{States.  **It  has  been  hitherto  usual  with  political  calculators,  to 
consider  a  ^reat  proportion  of  births,  as  the  surest  sign  of  a  vigorous 
and  flourishing  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped  however,  that  this  prejudice  will 
not  last  long.  In  countries  circumstanced  Uke  America,  or  in  other 
countries  after  any  great  mortality,  a  large  proportion  of  births  may  h^ 
a  favourable  symptom ;  but  in  the  average  state  of  a  well-peopled  terri*. 
tory,  there  cannot  well  be  a  worse  sign  than  a  large  proportion  of  births, 
nor  can  there  well  be  a  better  sign  tuan  a  small  proportion.    In!  de^^^^^^i^ 


miserable,  or  natnTsllr  unhealthy  cauatries,  the  prDportioi 
ganeraily  ba  fonod  'oty  great.  The  desire  of  iminediale  gra' 
the  seiual  pasiions.  ani  the  remoiol  of  the  restraint  lo  It  From  pradenee. 
will  la  SDch  cunDtrie;  prampt  nnlcersallr  to  early  inariilgei  ;  but  vhta 
thesB  hubics  hnve  oDce  reinced  the  peopJo  ta  the  loire^t  possible  itate  of 
porertf,  ihey  can  eiideatly  have  do  farther  elTc^t  upon  the  popolatiDB. 
Their  only  eSect  must  ba  oa  the  di^giee  of  mortality;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  if  we  could  obtaia  occuraie  bilU  oF  murtality,  in  those  conn- 
triss  irhere  verj  Sea  women  n^main  namarried,  and  all  marry  jonD|, 
the  piDportioD  of  tlie  annual  deaths  would  be  1  in  17,  18,  or  30  ;  ioElHd 
□f  1  ia  3t,  36,  or  40  as  in  European  States,  where  Cho  preTeutive  cheek 

"  It  bas  been  calcnlatad  that  the  half  of  the  surplus  ot  births  in  Scot- 
land is  drawn  off  in  emigration;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tbii 
tends  greatly  to  improTe  tbe  condition  of  those  who  remain.  Scotland  ii 
certainly  still  orer-peopled,  but  not  so  mnch  as  it  was  half  a  cenlnr; 
ago,  whta  it  cautalned  fewer  inhabitants. 

"  Wich  regard  to  the  population  of  lieland,  I  shall  only  obserto  thU 
the  extended  use  of  the  pot,ito  has  allowed  of  a  TBry  rapid  Increaae  of  it 
during  the  last  century.  Bnt  the  cheapness  of  this  nourishing  root,  and  . 
the  small  piece  of  groond,  which  nuder  tbi3  cnltiration  will  piodnce  the 
food  for  a  family,  joined  to  the  ignorance  and  imprudence  of  Che  people, 
which  have  prompted  them  to  fallow  tbair  inclinatinns  with  no  otia 
prospect  than  an  imoiedintc  bare  snbsisience,  bare  encouriiged  marriage  '] 
(a  such  a.  degree  thnt  the  population  is  pushed  much  beyoud  the  industry  ' 
and  pMMot  retonien  of  ue  coantry ;  and  th^  eoDseqaeaM  nataially  il 
that  tb*  Imroi  duua  ue  in  a  moat  depreuad  and  taiierable  atata." 


Ht.  Kaltlitu,  baring ihaicziiniined  in  vbatpnpoTtion  thatw«alleT- 

BMiTB  ebacki  to  population,  the  poiitiTe  and  prMratiie,  haTe  acted,  vd 
do  set,  on  the  difierent  notioni  sf  tAcient  and  modern  ticaea,  proceed*  U 
wme  general  dednctions  ^om  this  leriow.  "That  the  check*  vbiA 
h>Te  DMu  mentioned,"  be  layi,  "are  the  immediate  caosei  of  the  ilow 
iscNue  of  population,  and  that  diese  cdie«ka  result  principally  tnat  u 
bmfficieney  of  inbiiiteBee,  will  be  eiidBit  fmn  the  compatattvely  rapid 
■■creaie.  which  has  inTUiahly  taken  place,  whenerer,  by  some  mililnn 
•nlargement  in  the  meani  of  labeiitMNe,  theie  check*  hara  been  in  aa; 
eaniiderable  degree  remored. 

It  haa  been  mnenally  lenuiked,  that  all  new  eolooiei  uUltd  ia 
healthy  anmtiiai,  when  room  and  food  were  abundant,  haTs  cMKaMl^ 
■ade  a  rapid  pragre»  in  populatiMi."  He  inManca*  the  Qreek,  Pita- 
goew,  and  SpaniahMtouiea,  and  aboreaU  others  the  Uoitwt  State*. 

*|^B^tMeMBH*BadB  iaAmarioi  it  appean,  that   Ukisf  dl 
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the  Stateg  together,  they  have  itUl  continued  to  double  their  nomben 
erery  twenty-five  years  ;  and  at  the  whole  population  is  now  so  great  as 
not  to  be  materially  affected  by  the  •migrations  from  Europe,  and  as  it 
is  well  known  that  in  some  of  the  towns  and  districts  near  the  sea-coast, 
the  progress  of  population  is  comparatively  slow ;  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  interior  of  tne  country  in  general,  tlio  period  of  doubling,  from  pro- 
creation only,  must  have  been  considerably  less  than  twenty-five  years. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Qreat  Britain  is  leas  populoui  at 
present,  for  the  emigration  of  the  small  parent  stock,  (which  settled  in 
America  in  1643,  hdag  in  number  21,200),  which  produced  the  present 
population.  Whatever  was  the  original  number  of  British  emigrants 
which  increased  so  fast  in  North  America,  let  us  ask,  why  does  not  an 
equal  number  produce  an  equal  increase  in  the  same  time  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  The  obvious  reason  to  be  assigned  is  the  want  of  food  \  and  that 
this  want  is  the  most  efficient  causo  of  the  three  immediate  checks  to 
population,  which  have  been  observed  to  prevail  in  all  societios,  is  evident 
from  the  rapidity  with  which  even  old  states  recovor  the  desolations  of 
war,  postileiico,  and  famine.  They  are  then  for  a  short  time  placed  a 
little  in  the  position  of  new  colonies,  and  the  eifect  is  always  what  might 
be  expected.  If  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  be  not  destroyed,  subus- 
tence  will  soon  increase  beyond  the  wants  of  tho  reduced  numbers ;  and 
the  InvariaDlo  cousequenoe  will  be,  tliat  population,  which  before  perhapt 
was  nearly  stationary,  will  begin  immediately  to  increase,  and  will  con- 
tinue its  progress  till  the  former  population  is  recovered. 

The  undiminished  population  of  France  after  the  revolution  is  a 
striking  instance  of  this.  The  traces  of  the  most  destructive  famines  in 
China,  Indostan,  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  are  by  all  accounts  verv 
soon  obliterated ;  and  the  most  tremendous  convulsions  of  nature,  such 
as  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes,  if  they  do  not  happen  so  fre- 
quently as  to  drive  away  tho  inhabitants  or  destroy  their  spirit  of 
industry,  have  been  found  to  produce  but  a  trilling  efl'eot  on  the  average 
population  of  any  state.  *' 

Tables  which  have  been  made  of  the  number  of  sreat  and  wasting 
postik'nccs  aud  famines  recorded  in  history,  show  how  very  frequent 
theio  have  been,  it  appears  from  them  that  four  hundred  and  thirty-one 
epidemics  are  known  to  hare  occurred,  of  which  thirty-one  were  before  the 
Christian  era.  **Thus  then  the  periodical  returns  of  such  epidemics  to 
some  country  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  have  been  on  an  average  at 
tho  inter  ral  of  only  four  anda-haif  years." 

**  Of  the  two  hundred  and  tiftv-four  great  famines  enumerated  in  these 
tables,  fifteen  were  before  the  Christian  era.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
average  interval  between  the  visits  of  this  dreadful  icoarge,  in  some  part 
of  the  world  with  whose  history  we  are  acquainted,  has  been  only  aboat 
seven  and  a  half  years. 

How  far  these  terrible  oorreotives  to  the  reouadaaoe  of  mankind  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  too  rapid  inorease  of  population,  is  a  point  whioh 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  precision.  Uie 
eauses  of  most  of  our  diseases  appear  so  Mysterious,  and  probably  aM  ao 
▼arioas,  that  it  would  be  rashness  to  lay  too  much  etresa  on  aay  aiiii^ 


€■6;  liol  it  wiUiwipeilii^  be  too  modi  tor  lay,  that  among  these 
1TO  otoclht  eertainiy  to  rank  crowded  houses,  and  insufficient  or  imvMi* 
eone  nod,  idiieh  are  the  natural  consequences  of  an  increase  of  pepdb- 
tioB,  liMter  than  the  accomodations  of  a  coontrj  with  respect  to  halttStes 
aad  food,  wili  aUow. 
Almost  aU  the  Ustories  of  epidemics  confirm  this  fnppositifni,  hj 


erfldng  them  in  general  as  making  their  principal  nmiges  amoof  ihs 
lower  dtfsei  of  people.  Moreofer  a  veiy  connderable  nnmber  of  the 
epidemic  yean  etther  follow  <»  aie  preceded  by,  seasons  of  deaiA  ani 
badfbod. 

Of  the  other  great  scourge  of  mankind— famine,  it  may  be  ofaaonai, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  increase  of  popnlatioa 
should  absolutely  produce  one.  ^This  increase,  thon|^  rapid,  ia  neeeH 
sarily  gradual :  and  as  the  human  frame  cannot  be  supported  efcn  ft*  a 
irery  short  time,  without  food,  it  is  endent,  tiiat  no  more  human  bdi^p 
can  grow  up  thiin  there  is  provision  to  maintain.  But  though  tlie  pda- 
d]^  of  jpopulation  cannot  absdutdy  produce  a  famine,  it  prepares  thi 
way  for  it  m  the  most  compete  manner ;  and  by  obUji^g  all  the  km 
dasses  to  subsist  nearly  on  the  smallest  quantity  of  food  that  will  waf- 
port  lifo,  turns  even  a  slij^t  deficiency  frmn  the  failure  of  tiie  seasoBi 
mto  serere  d«urth ;  and  may  be  fairly  said,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  tfci 
prindpal  causes  of  famines." 

**The  lii|^iest  aTerage  proportion  of  births  to  deaihs  in  Kngland ; 
be  considered  as  about  12  to  10 ;  in  Fnmce  lU  to  10.  We  hare  lei 
to  beliefe  that  these  proportions  haye  not  Taried  in  any  omaideralls 
degree,  during  the  last  century ;  and  it  wHl  appear  therefore,  that  the 
population  of  France  and  Ensiand  has  accommodated  itself  more  nearly 
to  the  ayera^e  produce  of  eaai  country,  than  many  other  states.  The 
operation  of  the  prerentiye  check,  wars,  the  silent,  though  certain 
destroction  of  life  in  large  towns  and  manufactories,  and  the  dose  habi- 
tations and  insoffident  food  of  many  of  the  poor,  preyent  population  from 
outrunning  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
which  certainly  at  first  appears  strange,  supersede  the  necessity  of  great 
and  rayaging  epidemics  to  destroy  what  is  redundant. 

In  one  of  the  States  of  North  America,  the  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths  on  an  ayerage  of  seyen  years,  ending  1743,  was  30  to  10  or  3- to  1. 
In  France  and  England,  the  highest  ayerage  proportion  cannot  be 
reckoned  at  more  than  12  to  10.  Great  and  astonishing  as  this  difference 
is,  we  ought  not  to  be  so  wonder-struck  at  it,  as  to  attribute  it  to  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  heayen.  The  causes  of  it  are  not  remote, 
latent,  and  mysterious,  but  near  us,  round  about  us,  and  open  to  the 
inyestlgation  of  eyery  inquiring  mind.  Since  the  world  began,  the 
causes  of  population  and  depopulation  haye  been  probably  as  constant, 
as  any  of  the  laws  of  nature,  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  passion  between  the  sexes  has  appeared  in  eyery  age  to  l>e  so 
nearly  the  same,  that  it  may  always  be  considered,  in  algebraic  language, 
as  a  giyen  quantity.  The  great  law  of  necessity,  which  preyents  popula- 
tion from  increasing  in  any  country,  beyond  the  food  which  it  can  either 
produce  or  acquire,  is  a  law  so  open  to  our  yiew  so  obyious  to  our  under- 
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gtandings,  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  donbt  it.  The  different  modes, 
which  nature  takes  to  repress  a  redundant  population,  do  not  appear 
indeed  to  us  so  certain  and  regular ;  but  though  we  cannot  always  pre- 
dict the  mode,  we  may  with  certainty  predict  the  fact.  If  the  propor- 
tion of  the  births  to  the  deaths  for  a  few  years,  indicates  an  increase  of 
numbers  much  beyond  the  proportional  increased  or  acquired  food  of  the 
country,  we  may  be  perfectly  certain,  that  unless  an  emigration  take 

5 lace,  the  deaths  will  shortly  exceed  the  births.  If  there  were  no  other 
epopulating  causes,  and  if  the  preyentiye  check  did  not  operate  very 
strongly,  every  country  would  without  doubt  bo  subject  to  periodical 
plaffues  and  famines. 

The  only  true  criterion  of  a  real  and  permanent  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  every  country  is  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  But 
even  this  criterion  is  subject  to  some  slight  variations,  which  however 
are  completely  open  to  our  observation.  In  some  countries,  population 
seems  to  have  been  forced ;  that  is,  the  people  have  been  habituated  by 
degrees  to  live  almost  upon  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  food.  There 
must  have  been  periods  in  such  countries,  where  population  increased 

fermanently  without  an  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence.  China, 
ndia,  and  the  countries  possessed  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  appear  to 
answer  to  this  description.  The  average  produce  of  these  countries  seems 
to  be  but  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of 
course  any  deficiency  from  the  badness  of  the  seasons,  must  be  fatal. 
Nations  in  this  state  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  famines. 

In  America,  where  the  reward  of  labour  is  at  present  so  liberal,  the 
lower  classes  might  retrench  very  considerably  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  with- 
out materially  distressing  themselves.  A  famine  therefore,  seems  to  be 
almost  impossible.  It  may  be  expected,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  popu- 
lation of  America,  the  labourers  will  in  time  be  much  less  liberally  re- 
warded. The  numbers  will  in  this  case  permanently  increase,  without  a 
proportional  increase  in  the  food. 

Other  circumstances  being  the  same,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  countries 
are  populous  according  to  the  quantity  of  human  food,  which  th^ 
produce,  or  can  acquire ;  and  happy,  according  to  the  liberality  with 
which  this  food  is  divided,  or  the  quantity  which  a  day's  labour  will 
purchase.  Com  countries  are  more  populous  than  pasture  countries,  and 
rice  countries  than  corn  countries.  But  their  happiness  does  not  depend 
either  upon  their  being  thinly  or  fully  inhabited,  upon  their  poverty  or 
their  riches,  their  youth  or  their  age ;  but  on  the  proportion  which  the 
population  and  the  food  bear  to  each  other.  This  proportion  is  generally 
the  most  favourable  in  new  colonies,  where  the  knowledge  and  industry  of 
an  old  State  operate  on  the  fertile  unappropriated  land  of  a  new  one.  In 
other  cases  the  youth  or  the  age  of  a  State  is  not,  in  this  respect,  of  great 
importance.  It  is  probable  that  the  food  of  Great  Britain  is  dividSl  in 
more  liberal  shares  to  her  inhabitants  at  the  present  period,  than  it  was 
two  thousand,  three  thousand,  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  And  it  has 
appeared,  that  the  poor  and  thinly-inhabited  tracts  of  the  Scotch  Highlands 
are  more  distressed  by  a  redundant  population,  than  the  most  populoni 
parts  of  Europe. 
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If  B  Doantry  were  never  to  be  OTeTtuu  bj  IL  people  more  advaiiMd  in 
UU,  bul  left  ta  its  own  Qatural  progress  in  ciTiliiadon  ;  from  tfae  tinw 
tbsc  iU  progresB  migbc  be  considered  as  a  unit,  to  tbe  time  that  it  uiiglit 
bt  aoaBider^l  as  a  ntillion,  during  the  lapse  of  man;  tbousimd  jMHi 
tbera  iroald  not  be  a  tingle  period,  vhen  tbe  mail  of  people  couJd  lie  said  to 
lie  free  from  dittcess,  either  direcllf  or  indirectlr,  for  vnoC  of  food.  lu 
«Tery  Btatu  of  Europe,  since  we  first  have  accounts  of  it,  millioiu  tBd 
milliaoE  of  human  eiistences  bava  been  reprcteed  ftota  chia  simple  cam 
thougli  perhaps  iu  sume  o!  thtm  States  an  absolute  fuuioe  mayoei 

Must  it  not  then  be  acknowledged  b;  to  attentire  ctnminer  of  Uie  hi 
tori es  of  mankind,  that  in  eierj'  age,  and  in  erety  static,  in  which  maohas 
eiiited  or  does  now  eiiit, 

Tbe  increase  of  popnlation  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  meam  a! 
subsistence ; 

PopulatioQ  inrariiibly  increases  when  the  Qieans  of  subsistence  iu- 
CTfiase,  unless  prevented  by  powerful  and  obvious  checks  ; 

These  checks,  and  tbe  checks  which  keep  the  iiopulalion  dowutothi 
level  of  tbe  means  of  subsistence,  are  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery! 

In  regatdinE  the  state  of  society,  which  has  beau  last  considered,! 
think  it  appears,  that  in  modern  Europe,  the  positive  checks  to  populatiaa 
prevail  less  and  the  pretentivo  checks  more,  than  in  past  times,  and  io 
the  more  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world. 

^ar,  the  piedcminaut  check  to  tbe  populadDu  of  sava^  nations,  bu 
MTtaiuly  abated,  even  iuctudtng  the  late  nohappy  Tevolutionary  contests : 
and  since  tbe  prevalence  of  a  greater  degree  of  pprsonal  cleanliQCSS.  ol 
better  modes  of  building  and  drainitig  towns,  and  of  a  more  equable  dis- 
tribntion  of  the  products  of  the  soil  from  improving  knowledge  of  political 
economy,  plagues,  violent  diseases,  and  famines  have  been  certainly  mill- 
gated,  and  have  become  less  frequent. 

With  regard  to  the  preventive  check  to  population,  though  it  most  bt 
acknowledged,  that  that  branch  of  it,  which  comes  unilcr  the  bead  of 
moral  restraint,  does  not  at  present  prevail  mncb  among  the  male  part  of 
society  ;  yet  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe,  that  it  prevails  more  ihu 
in  thoseStateswhichwere  first  considered;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubled 
that  in  modern  Enrupe  a  much  larger  proportion  of  women  pass  a  con- 
Hiderable  part  of  their  lives  in  tbe  exercise  of  this  virtue,  than  in  »(( 

eoDslder  only  the  general  term,  which  implies  principally  an  infreqncoi^ 
of  the  marriage  DaiDn  from  the  fear  of  a  family,  without  reference  U 
coDseqaences,  it  may  be  considered  in  this  light,  as  the  most  powerful  of 
the  checks,  which  in  modern  Eorope  keep  down  the  population 
iewiotthemear-  —     ■  •  - 
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Mr.  Maltbni  then  proceedi  to  coniider  many  of  the  preralent  fallieiM 
on  the  rabjeet  of  human  progreii,  and  the  law  of  popnlation;  to  which  I 
beff  the  reader*!  particular  attention,  ae  they  are  the  yery  tame,  that  are 
Btul  ooiiatantly  repeated.  The  law  of  popnlation  ia  lo  novel  and  start- 
ling, 10  parodoxieal,  and  so  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  ordinary  modea  of 
reaiooing  on  human  affairs :  and  moreorer  by  its  unparalleled  importanee 
so  completely  throws  other  subjects  into  the  shade,  besides  presentinff 
such  a  gloomy  picture  of  human  destiny ;  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondereu 
at,  thab  men  have  refused  to  give  it  the  attentiye  consideration  which  is 
needed  for  its  clear  comprehension,  and  hare  clung  with  a  desperate  tena- 
city to  the  old  errors,  howercr  unanswerably  they  mtc  been  exposed.  But 
there  is  not  within  the  whole  range  of  human  thought  a  single  subiect,  on 
which  ignorance  or  roisconceptioa  is  so  inevitably  ruinous ;  and  therefore 
none  on  which  fallacies  are  so  dangerous,  and  where  moro  strenuous  on- 
deaTOurs  are  required  to  extirpate  them  from  every  mind.  The  law  of 
population  is  as  certainly  true,  and  as  clearly  shown  as  that  of  gravitation ; 
and  if  it  had  been  openly  discussed,  instead  of  suppressed  by  the  morbid 
sexual  delicacy,  its  truth  would  already  have  been  universally  recognised. 
Let  any  man  only  really  examine  it,  and  not  take  it  on  hearsay  from 
those  who  have  never  examined  it ;  let  him  openly  state  any  doubt  or  ob- 
jection he  may  have,  and  he  may  be  certain  that  they  will  be  eaaUy 
answered,  and  that  his  conviction  A  the  truth  of  the  law,  notwitlistanding 
its  paradoxical  appearance,  will  become  absolute.  How  can  a  man  ex- 
pect to  understand  any  truth  if  he  do  not  disclose  his  doubts,  and  seek 
more  information  on  the  subject ;  in  a  word  give  it  ^*  fair  play  ?" 

All  that  the  law  of  population  needs,  is  open  diteuttion^  and  its  recog- 
nition in  a  few  years  would  be  as  universal  as  that  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  It  is  because  people  misconceive  the  very  mcaniDg  of  the  law, 
and  recklessly  adopt  any  surface  fallacy  on  the  subject,  that  it  is  so  little 
attended  to. 

In  the  first  place  with  regard  to  the  sytUmt  qf  ptrftctibUity^  and  the 
idea  that  the  evils  of  over-population  Knot  a  ditUtnce^  and  belong  rather  to 
futurity  than  to  the  present  and  the  past,  (a  mistake  still  very  commonly 
prevalent,)  Mr.  Malthus  says  **  To  a  person  who  views  the  past  and  present 
states  of  mankind  in  the  light  in  whicn  they  have  appeared  in  the  j^recediag 
pages,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  all  the  writers  on 
the  perfectibility  of  man  and  of  societv,  who  have  noticed  the  argument 
of  the  principle  of  population,  treat  it  uways  very  slightly,  and  invariably 
represent  the  difficulties  arisins  from  it,  as  at  agrisat  and  almost 
immeasurable  distance.  They  think  that  no  difficnUv  from  over-^pu- 
lation  or  the  tendency  to  it  would  arise,  till  tho  whole  earth  had  been 
cultivated  like  a  garden.  But  the  truth  ia,  that  the  difficultyf  so  far 
from  being  remote,  is  imminent  and  immediate.  At  every  period  daring 
the  proffress  of  cultivation,  from  the  present  moment  till  the  earth  was 
become  like  a  garden,  the  difficult v  from  want  of  food  would  constantly 
be  pressing  on  mankind.    Though  the  produce  of  the  earth  would  m 
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inareating  efer3r  year,  population  wonld  be  tendiog  to  inentM 
Inter,   mi  the  redondaney   mint   necessarily    m  cheeked  bj  the 
periodtteal  or  constant  action  of  moral  restraint,  vice,  or  miflery*"* 

1^.  ICalthns  applies  the  law  of  population  to  the  sehemee  ai-hman 
perliBctibility  brou^^t  forward  by  Mr.  Godwin,  M.  Gondoroet,  ■niliittw' 
miters;  and  shows  how  this  neat  natural  difficulty,  which  ludnotbtM 
taken  into  consideration,  oomj^etely  destroys  all  their  bright  antldpatlsai 
of  the  Aitnre  destiny  of  mankind.  **  Mr.  Godwin  in  one  place,  mptftMtf 
of  population,  says,  'There  is  a  principle  in  human  teciety,  bw  triM 
population  is  perpetaally  kept  down  to  the  level  of  the  means  «c  ffahfeiH 
tence.'  This  principle,  which  Mr.  Gk>dw|n  thus  mentions  as  some  m|t" 
terious  and  occult  cause,  and  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  inTMti^Mib 
has  appeared  to  be  tl)e  grinding  law  of  necessity— misery,  and  the  flaar  ef 
m&wry." 

**Theffreat  error  under  which  Mr.  Godwin  Ubours  througbonli  Ui 
whole  work,  is  the  attribu^g  of  almost  all  the  vices  and  mSary  iktik 
prevail  in  civil  sodety  to  human  institutions.  Political  regulations,  til 
the  est&blished  administration  of  property,  are  with  him  tha  ttiMBi 
sources  of  all  evil,  the  hot-beds  of  all  the  crimes,  that  degrade  — ***^«^ 
But  the  truth  is,  that  thou^  human  institutions  appear  to  be^  tai 
indeed  often  are,  the  obvious  and  obtrusive  causes  of  much  mi«iAia#  || 
mankind,  they  are  in  reality  liffht  and  superficial,  in  compariaoD  «Mi 
those  deq^-seated  causes  of  enl  whidi  result  from  the  laws  of - 
and  the  passions  of  mankind."  (This  error  is  the  prevailing  on* 
the  pditioal  and  social  reformers  at  the  present  day). 

**1B[ow  little  Mr.  Godwin  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  real  state  sf 
human  society,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  manner, '  in  which  ba 
endeavours  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  an  over-charged  population.  He 
says,  '  The  obvious  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  to  reason  thus  is  to 
foresee  difficulties  at  a  great  distance.  Three-fourths  of  the  habitaUt 
globe  are  now  uncultivated.  The  parts  already  cultivated  are  capaUe  of 
immeasurable  improvement!  Myriads  of  centuries  of  still  increasbg 
population  may  pass  away,  and  the  earth  be  still  found  sufficient  for  the 
subsistence  of  its  inhabitants.' 

*'  To  suppose,"  says  Mr.  Malthus  ''that,  in  speaking  of  these  effects  of 
the  principle  of  population,  I  look  to  certain  periods  in  future,  wbes 
population  will  exceed  the  means  of  subsistence  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  at  present,  and  that  the  evils  arising  from  this  principle  are  rather 
in  contemplation  than  in  existence,  is,  I  must  again  repeat,  a  total  mis- 
conception of  the  argument.  Poverty^  and  not  absolute  famine,  is  the 
specific  effect  of  the  principle  of  population,  as  I  have  endearoured  to 
show.  Many  countries  are  now  suffering  all  the  evils  which  can  ever  be 
expected  to  flow  from  this  principle ;  and  even  if  we  were  arrived  at  the 
absolute  limit  to  all  further  increase  of  produce,  a  point  which  we  shall 
certainly  never  reach,  I  should  by  no  means  expect  that  these  evils  would 
be  m  any  marked  manner  aggravated.  The  increase  of  produce  in  most 
European  countries  is  so  very  slow,  compared  with  what  would  be  re- 
quired to  support  an  unrestricted  increase  of  people,  that  the  checks  which 
are  constantly  in  action  to  repress  the  population  to  the  level  of  a  produce, 
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Increasing  to  ilowly,  would  hare  Tery  little  more  to  do  in  wearing  it  down 
to  a  produce  absolutely  stationary." 

Next  of  uniffrationf  as  a  remedy  for  the  effects  of  the  law  of  population, 
(the  most  preralent  of  all  fallacies  on  the  subject,  and  also  the  one  which 
most  natorally  presents  itself). 

**  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  ease  of  a  redundant  population,  the 
natural  and  obrious  remedy  that  presents  itself  is,  emigration  to  those 
parts  that  are  uncultivated.  As  tnese  parts  are  of  great  extent,  and  very 
thinlv  peopled,  this  resource  might  appear  on  a  first  view  of  the  subject 
an  adequate  remedy,  or  at  least  of  a  nature  to  remove  the  evil  to  a 
distant  jperiod ;  but  when  we  advert  to  experience,  and  the  actual  state  of 
the  uncivilized  parts  of  the  globe,  instead  of  anything  like  an  adequate 
remedy,  it  will  appear  but  a  slight  palliative." 

The  obstacles  which  oppose  the  establishment  of  new  colonies  among 
the  uncivilized  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  great;  possession  of 
these  countries  could  not  be  obtained  without  a  large  armed  force  and 
frequent  warfare  with  the  natives,  who  must  moreover  be  eventually 
oxterminated  with  an  immensity  of  misery.  In  Australia  and  America, 
these  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken,  and  a  secure  possession  gained ; 
and  **  for  many  years  before  the  American  war  and  since,  the  facilities 
for  emigration  to  this  new  world,  were  unusually  great ;  and  it  must  be 
considered  undoubtedly  as  a  very  happy  circumstance  for  any  country,  to 
have  so  comfortable  an  asylum  for  its  redundant  population.  But  I 
would  ask  whether,  even  during  these  periods,  the  distress  among  the 
common  people  in  this  country  was  little ;  and  whether  every  man  felt 
secure  before  he  ventured  on  marriage,  that  however  lar^e  his  familv 
miffht  be,  ho  should  find  no  difficulty  in  supporting  it  without  parish 
assistance  ? " 

The  ties  of  family,  and  love  to  one*s  native  soil ;  the  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties which  ever  attend  distant  emigrations,  particularly  in  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  uneducated  classes ;  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  so 
critical  a  step,  and  many  other  powerful  obstacles,  oppose  emigration,  and 
prevent  it  from  ever  being  used  to  such  an  extent,  as  even  to  palliate 
materially  for  a  short  time  the  evils  of  poverty,  far  less  to  supersede 
"wholly  the  usual  preventive  and  positive  checks,  namely — moral  restraint^ 
prostitution,  or  premature  death. 

«» Every  resource,  however,  from  emigration,  if  used  effeetually,  must 
be  of  short  duration.  There  is  scarcely  a  State  in  Europe,  except  per- 
haps Russia,  whose  inhabitants  do  not  often  endeavonr  to  better  their 
condition  by  removing  to  other  countries.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment, 
that  in  this  more  enlightened  part  of  the  globe,  the  internal  economy  of 
each  state  were  to  be  so  admirably  regulated,  that  no  checks  existed  to 
population,  and  that  the  different  governments  provided  every  facility  for 
emigration.  Taking  the  population  of  Europe,  excluding  Kussia,  at  one 
hundred  millions,  and  allowing  a  greater  increase  of  produce  than  ia 
probable,  or  even  possible  in  the  mother  countries,  the  redundancy  of 
parent  stock  in  a  single  century  would  be  eleven  hundred  millions,  which» 
added  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  colonies  during  the  same  time,  would 
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more  than  doable  what  has  been  snppoted  to  be  the  present  popolatfon  of 
the  whole  globe. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  reason  why  the  resource  of  emigraftkiii 
has  so  l(mg  continued  to  be  held  ont  as  a  remedy  for  redundant  popola- 
tioD,  is,  because  from  the  natural  unwillingness  of  people  to  desert  thsir 
natiye  country,  and  the  difficulty  and  hardships  of  clearing  and  cnlti- 
Tatinz  fresh  soil,  it  never  is  or  can  be,  adequately  adopted.  If  this 
remedy  were  indeed  really  effectual,  and  had  power  so  far  to  relieiTe  the 
disorders  of  vice  and  misery  in  old  states,  as  to  place  them  in  the  oondi- 
,tion  of  the  most  prosperous  new  colonies,  we  should  soon  see  the  j^ual 
exhausted;  and  when  the  disorders  returned  with  increased  rirokoee, 
every  hope  from  this  quarter  would  be  for  ever  closed. 

It  is  dear  therefore,  that  with  any  view  of  making  room  for  aa  irare- 
stricted  population,  or  superseding  the  necessity  of  powerful  checks  to  it, 
emigration  is  perfectly  inadequate." 

Next  of  the  Poor  Law8^  or  any  arUfieiaL  interferenee  in  the  waga  of 
labour,  as  a  remedy. 

*'  To  remedy  the  frequent  distresses  of  the  poor,  laws  to  enforce  their 
relief  have  been  instituted,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  general  system 
of  this  kind,  England  has  particularly  distinguished  herself.  Bat  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  though  it  may  have  alleviated  a  little  the  intensity  of 
individual  misfortune,  it  has  spread  the  evil  over  a  much  larger  sorfiMe." 

'*No  possible  sacrifices  of  the  rich,  particularly  in  money,  conld  for  any 
time  prevent  the  occurrence  of  distress  among  the  lower  members  of  sodetf 
whoever  they  were.  Great  changes  might  indeed  be  made.  The  rich 
might  become  poor,  and  some  of  the  poor  rich ;  but  while  the  present 
proportion  between  the  population  and  food  continues,  a  part  of  the 
society  must  necessarily  find  it  difficult  to  support  a  family,  and  this 
difficulty  will  naturally  fall  on  the  least  fortunate  members." 

**  The  price  of  labour,  when  left  to  find  its  natural  level,  is  a  most  im- 
portant political  barometer,  expressing  the  relation  between  the  supply  of 
provisions,  and  the  demand  for  them :  between  the  quantity  to  be  consumed 
and  the  number  of  consumers ;  and  taken  on  the  average,  independently 
of  accidental  circumstances,  it  further  expresses  clearly  the  wants  of 
society  respecting  population ;  that  is,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
children  to  a  marriage,  necessary  to  maintain  exactly  the  present  popn- 
lation,  the  price  of  labour  will  be  just  sufficient  to  support  this  number, 
or  be  above  it,  or  below  it,  according  to  the  real  fund  for  the  maintenance 
of  labour,  whether  stationary,  progressive,  or  retrograde.  Instead  how- 
ever, of  considering  it  in  this  light,  we  consider  it  as  something  which  we 
may  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure,  something  which  depends  principally 
upon  His  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace.  When  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  provisions  already  expresses,  that  the  demand  is  too  great  for  the 
supply,  in  order  to  put  the  labourer  in  the  same  condition  as  before,  we 
raise  the  price  of  labour,  that  is,  we  increase  the  demand,  and  are  then 
much  surprised  that  the  price  of  provisions  continues  rising.  In  this  we 
act  much  in  the  same  manner  as  if,  when  the  quicksilver  in  the  weather- 
glass stood  at  itormy,  we  were  to  raise  it  by  socce  mechanical  pressure  to 
set/air  and  then  be  greatly  astonished  that  it  continued  raining.  And  yet 
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manT  men  nho  would  shrink  st  tht  proposal  of  a  mazimam  in  the  price  of 
proTisions,  would  propose  themselves,  that  the  price  of  labour  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  price  of  prorisions,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
the  two  proposals  are  almost  the  same,  and  that  both  tend  directly  to 
famine." 

**  Tht  poor  laws  tend  to  depress  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  two  ways. 
Their  first  obyious  tendency  is  to  increase  population  without  increasing 
the  food  for  its  support.  A  poor  man  may  marry,  with  little  or  no  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  support  a  family  without  parish  assistance.  They 
mar  be  said  therefore  to  create  the  poor  which  they  maintain. 

Secondly,  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  workhouses,  diminishes  the 
share  which  would  otherwise  belong  to  the  other  members  of  society, 
raises  the  price  of  proTisions,  and  thus  in  the  same  manner  forces  more 
to  become  dependent. 

If  men  be  induced  to  marry  from  the  mere  prospect  of  parish  assistance 
they  are  not  only  unjustly  tempted  to  bring  unhappiness  and  dependence 
upon  themselves  and  their  children,  but  also,  witnout  knowing  it,  to  in* 
jure  all  in  the  same  class  with  themselves.*' 

*^  If  we  examine  some  of  our  statutes  strictly  with  reference  to  the 
principle  of  population,  we  shall  find  that  they  attempt  an  absolute  im« 
possibility.  The  famous  48rd  of  Elizabeth,  which  has  been  so  often 
referred  to  and  admired,  enacts,  that  the  overseers  of  the  poor  shall  proride 
work  for  all  the  children,  whose  parents  are  not  able  to  support  them : 
and  shall  raise  by  taxation,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  materiaJa 
to  set  all  the  poor  to  work. 

What  is  this  but  saying,  that  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour 
may  be  increased  at  wifl  and  without  limit,  by  a  fiat  ofgoverment? 
Strictly  speaking,  this  clause  is  as  arrogant  and  absurd,  as  if  it  had  en* 
acted,  that  two  ears  of  wheat  should  in  future  grow,  where  one  only  had 
grown  before.  The  execution  of  this  fair  cos  aause  is  a  physical  impos- 
sibility ;  and  it  is  only  owing  to  its  incomplete  execution  that  it  still 
remains  on  our  statute  book.'* 

**  The  attempts  to  employ  the  poor  on  any  great  scale  in  manufactures, 
have  almost  invariably  failed,  and  the  stock  and  materials  have  been 
wasted.  Wherever  they  have  been  partially  successful,  their  efiiect  hat 
been  to  throw  out  of  employment  many  independent  workmen  ensaged 
in  the  same  manufactures ;  for  these  cannot  contend  with  compeutors, 
supported  by  so  great  a  bounty.  It  should  be  observed,  in  general,  that 
when  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  is  raised  by  assessment,  the 
greatest  part  of  it  is  not  a  new  capital  brought  into  trade,  but  an  old  one, 
which  before  was  much  more  profitably  employed,  turned  into  a  new 
channel ;  and  this  aggravates  the  absurdity  of  aupposfaig,  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  governmeut  to  find  employment  for  all  its  subjects,  however 
fast  they  may  increase." 

*'  The  poor  laws,  as  a  general  system,  are  founded  on  a  gross  error ; 
and  the  common  declamations  on  the  subject  of  the  poor,  which  wo  see 
so  often  in  print*  and  hear  oontinually  in  conversation,  namely,  that  the 
marke*  price  of  labour  ought  always  to  be  sufficient  decently  to  support 
a  family,  and  that  employment  ought  to  be  found  for  all  those  that  are 
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wSUing  to  vMk,  It  In  tlBlKt  to  My-— that  the  fimdi  ftf  tiia 
of  labour  In  tbit  eonntrj  are  not  only  infinite»  Inifeiiiigiitbe 
inerease  with  sneh  n^yidity*  that,  rappoiing  ns  at  preioit  to  ha«e  ill 
miUioni  of  Uboiiren«  iiKdodhig  their  &miliee,  we  might  hare  nlnelf-ils 
mUUoni  in  another  eentur,"  &c 

Next  of  the  &Uaeiee  of  wmU  among  the  neh^  and  unadtiwaitd  lemb^ 
(whldi»  with emiaration  and  gOTemment  employment,  are  the  raoft  pit-. 
Talent  fiUladee  ttui  eziitinff  on  the  raliyject  of  porer^  and  its  remediei). 

**  Among  the  other  prefndieee  which  hare  preraUed  on  the  entjeet  of 
popiilation«  it  has  beoi  generally  thought,  that  while  there  Is  either 
waste  among  the  rieh,  or  land  remaining  nncnlUTated,  in  any  oonntry, 
the  oom^aints  for  want  of  food  cannot  be  justly  founded ;  or  at  least 
that  the  pressure  of  distress  among  the  poor  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ill 
oondnot  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  and  the  bad  management  of  the 
land.  The  real  eflbet  howeter,  of  these  two  dreumstanoes  is  merely  to 
narrow  the  limit  of  the  actual  population ;  but  they  have  little  or  no 
influence  on  what  .may  be  called  the  arerage  pressure  of  distress  on  tht 
poorer  members  of  society.  If  our  ancestors  had  been  so  frugal  asi 
industoious,  and  had  transmitted  such  habits  to  their  posterity,  thtt 
nothing  superfluous  was  now  consumed  by  the  higher  classes,  no  honNi 
were  wd  for  pleasure,  and  no  land  was  left  uncultlTated,  a  strlkla| 
difllSurence  wouki  appear,  in  the  state  of  the  actual  population ;  hot  fn* 
hablj  none  whatever  in  the  state  of  the  lower  classes,  with  respect  to  ths 
price  of  labour  and  the  difllculty  of  supporting  a  family.  The  wasli 
among  the  rich,  and  the  horses  kept  for  pleasure,  have  indeed  a  lUade  of 
the  eflbet  of  the  consumption  of  grain  in  distilleries,  noticed  bctoa  iiHh 
regard  to  China.  On  tne  suppoiition  that  the  food  consumed  In  this 
manner,  may  be  withdrawn  on  the  occasion  of  a  scarcity,  and  be  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  they  operate  certainly,  as  far  as  they  go,  like 
granaries  that  are  only  opened  at  the  time  they  are  most  needed ;  and 
must  tend  therefore  rather  to  benefit  than  to  injare  the  lower  classes  of 
society. 

With  regard  to  the  uncultivated  land^  it  is  evident  that  its  effect  on  the 
poor  is  neither  to  injare  nor  to  benefit  them.  The  sadden  caltiration  of 
it  will  indeed  tend  to  improve  their  condition  for  a  time,  and  the  neglect 
of  lands  before  caltivated  will  certainly  make  their  situation  worse  for  a 
certain  period ;  bat  when  no  changes  of  this  kind  are  going  forward,  the 
^ect  of  uncultivated  land  on  the  Tower  classes  operates  merely  like  the 
possession  of  a  smaller  territory. 

We  should  not  be  too  ready  to  make  inferences  against  the  internal 
economy  of  a  country  from  the  appearance  of  uncultivated  land,  without 
other  evidence.  The  fact  is,  that  as  no  country  has  ever  reached,  or  pro- 
bably ever  will  reach,  its  highest  possible  acme  of  produce,  it  appears 
always  as  if  the  want  of  industry,  or  the  ill-direction  of  that  industry, 
was  the  actual  limit  to  the  increase  of  produce  and  population,  and  not 
the  absolute  refusal  of  nature  to  yield  any  more ;  but  it  is  never  the 
question  with  regard  to  the  principle  of  population,  whether  a  country 
will  produce  any  more,  but  whether  it  may  be  made  to  produce  a 
snfScJency  to  keep  pace  with  an  unchecked  increase  of  people. 
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The  allowliig  of  the  prodoce  of  the  earth  to  he  ahsolutely  unlimited, 
Boarcelj  remoTee  the  weight  of  a  hair  from  the  argument,  which  dependa 
entirely  on  the  differently  increaiing  ratios  of  population  and  food  ;  and 
all  Uutt  the  meet  enlightened  goTernment,  and  the  most  peneyering  and 
beet  guided  efforts  of  induifcry  can  do,  is  to  make  the  necessary  cheSkB  to 
population  operate  more  equally,  and  in  a  direction  to  produce  the  leaat 
iTU ;  hot  to  remoTe  them  is  a  task  absolutely  hopeless." 


Mr.  Malthus  next  treats  **  of  our  future  prospects  regarding  the 
removal  or  mitigation  of  the  eyils,  arising  from  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation ;  and  first,  of  ynordl  reatraint^  and  our  duty  to  practice  this 
rirtue." 

Moral  restraint— that  is,  sexual  abstinence — is  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Malthui 
the  only  remedy  for  poverty  and  other  eyil  effects  of  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation ;  the  preyentiTe  check  being  the  only  possible  altemati?e  to  the 
positive  one. 

He  says,  **  As  it  appears  that  in  every  state  of  society  we  have  con- 
sidered, the  natural  progress  of  population  has  been  constantly  and 
powerfully  checked  ;  and  as  it  seems  evident,  that  no  improved  form  of 
government ;  no  plans  of  emigration ;  no  benevolent  institutions ;  and  no 
degree  or  direction  of  industry  can  prevent  the  operation  of  some  great 
check  to  population  ;  it  follows,  that  we  must  submit  to  it  as  an  inevitable 
law  of  nature  :  and  the  onlv  inquirv  that  remains  is,  how  it  may  take 

Slace  with  the  least  possible  prejudice  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
uman  society.  All  the  immediate  checks  to  population,  which  have 
been  observed  to  prevail  in  the  same  and  different  countries,  seem  to  be 
resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery ;  and  if  our  choice  be 
confined  to  these,  it  is  easy  to  decide  which  it  would  be  most  eligible  to 
encourage.  It  is  better  that  the  check  should  arise  from  foreseeing  the 
difficulties  attending  a  family,  than  from  the  actual  presence  of  these 
difficulties. 

The  imprudent  indulgence  of  all  our  appetites  is  followed  by  similar 
bad  effects.  If  we  eat  or  drink  inmoderatcly,  we  suffer ;  if  we  give  way 
to  anger  we  injure  ourselves  or  our  neighbours ;  if  we  multiply  too  fast,  we 
die  miserably  of  poverty  and  contagious  diseases.  The  evils  attendant  on 
increasing  too  fast,  are  not  so  immediately  or  obviously  dependent  on  the 
conduct  which  leads  to  them,  as  in  the  other  instances ;  and  this  in 
great  measure  accounts  for  the  inattention  of  mankind  to  the  subject." 

**  The  fecundity  of  the  human  species  is  a  law,  exactly  similar  in  ita 
great  features,  to  all  the  other  laws  of  nature.  It  is  strong  and  general* 
and  the  evils  arising  from  it  are  incidental  to  these  necessary  qualitiei 
of  strength  and  generality,  and  are  capable  of  being  greatly  mitigated 
and  rendered  comparatively  light,  by  human  energy  and  virtue*  "W^  Vatsi^ 


Wag  CMfiaai  to  aa]r  liBili, 
iirtot»«tth»gpMiMtfai»«B 

«*Ab  mtnl  firtrtrinf  Is  tks 
hMiimtiTT  rrtff.  nririBg  iraMtht 
topraetiieit  efidflatikf  n 
firtaei — the  fwrndation  of  ntiltty. 

Whateffer  indiilgeiioe  we  may  be  difpoied  to  allow  to  ooeaiional  fidlaici 
in  the  diechaige  of  a  doty  of  aeknom^ed  diffieolty,  yet  of  the  ittiet 
fine  of  duty  we  cannot  doabL  Our  oMigition  not  to  marry,  till  we  haTe 
a  fUr  proipeet  of  being  aUe  to  lopport  our  diildren,  wOl  appear  to 
deieiie  the  attntlon  of  moraliite,  If  it  can  be  proTod  that  an  attentien  to 
tide  obligation  Is  of  most  powerM  eflbet  In  the  prevention  of  misery; 
and  thai»  If  II  were  the  gensnl  eostom  to  loUew  the  flist  iomlBi  of 
aatam,  wai.  Marry  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  nniieisal  pfSfralBMa  of 
iffwy  loiowa  Tlrtae  fai  the  graatestooneiiiahU  degree*  weald  fiifl  to  1^^ 
society  firom  the  most  wrSdied  and  desperate  state  of  want»  w4lh  il 
the  diseases  and  fiunlnes»  which  nsaaUy  aecompany  It* 

Oneof  the^indpalraasoas,  which  hsire  preiented  aaaassBatoAs 
doetrineof  popnlattan.  Is  a  giwat  nnwflllngneis  to  heBefa  thai  <^  lliity 
would,  by  the  laws  of  natore,  bring  bein«  Into  sodstence,  whiA  hj  «s 
laws  of  natnre  could  not  be  siqferted.  Mt  i!»  la  addltkntotiMiaM- 
ral  activity  and  Erection  of  oor  indastry,  put  la  metioa  by  thaaa  M8« 
wa  find  that  by  moral  restraint,  which  botn  reason  and  revelatiea  vgo 

Son  as,  we  can  avoid  these  evils,  then  will  this  apparent  impatatkn  oa 
B  ffoo^ien  of  the  Deity  be  dime  away  widi.* 

Mi,  Malthas  then  draws  a  pietore  of  what  he  conceives  the  stale  of 
Mdety  would  be,  if  all  were  to  refrain  from  marrying  till  they  eewld  S19- 
port  a  family.  He  says  that  if  by  tiiis  means,  lower  ciiildrea  were  bsn, 
me  waces  of  lahonr  woold be  raised,  and  ''aU  s^pialid  poves^weddhi 
.icmovea  from  society. 

The  interval  between  puberty  and  marriage  mnst,  according  to  tUe 
supposition,  be  paMod  in  strict  chastity,  becanse  the  law  of  ehaatity  eaa- 
not  be  broken  withont  prodoclnff  eviL  Promiscooos  intercourse  evi- 
dently weakens  the  best  roelingi  of  the  heart,  and  degrades  in  a  maiksd 
manner  the  female  character ;  and  any  other  interconrse  would,  wiAovt 
improper  arts,  bring  as  many  children  into  society  as  marriage,  with  s 
sniKh  greater  pobu>ility  of  their  becoming  a  burden  on  it. 

These  considerations  show  that  the  virtue  of  ehatiUy  is  not,  as  sooM 
have  supposed,  a  forced  produce  of  artificial  society,  but  that  it  has  a 
real  and  solid  foundation  in  nature  and  reason ;  being  apparently  the 
only  virtuous  means  of  avoiding  the  misery  and  vice,  which  so  of Im 
result  from  the  principle  of  popumtion.'' 

''  There  are  perhaps  few  actions,  which  tend  so  direcUy  to  dimmish 
the  general  happiness,  as  to  marry  without  the  means  of  supporting 
children. 

If  we  feel  convinced  of  the  misery,  arising  from  a  redundant  popular 
tioB  on  the  «ne  hand«  and  of  the  evils  and  nnhappiness,  particalariy  te 
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the  fenuJa  lex,  arising  from  promisciiotts  intorconrM  on  tht  other,  I  do 
not  MO  how  it  it  pottiblo  for  any  penon,  who  acknowledget  utility  u  the 
great  lonndation  of  morals,  to  eso^w  the  eonelnston,  that  moral  restraint 
IS  the  strict  line  of  daty ;  and  this  is  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the 
dictates  of  religion.  At  the  same  time,  I  beliere  that  few  of  my  readers 
can  be  less  sanguine  in  their  expectation  of  any  ^reai  cluinge  in  the  con- 
doct  of  men  than  I  am." 

**  The  duty  is  intelligible  to  the  meanett  capacity.  It  is  merely  not  to 
bring  beings  into  the  world,  for  whom  one  cannot  find  means  of  support. 
From  oonversations  I  hare  had  with  some  of  their  number,  I  sbotud  by 
no  means  say,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  make  the  common 
people  comprehend  thenrinciple  of  population,  and  its  eflfect  in  producing 
low  wages  and  poToriy. 

**  It  does  not  seem  Tisionary  to  suppose  that  if  the  true  and  permanent 
cauM  qf  poverty  were  dearly  expUined,  and  forcibly  brmight  home  to  each 
man's  bosom,  it  would  hare  some,  and  perhaps  no  slight  influence  on  his 
conduct  \  at  least  the  experiment  has  nerer  yet  been  fairly  tried.  Almost 
eyerything  that  has  hitherto  been  d<me  for  tlie  poor,  has  tended  as  if 
with  solicitous  care,  to  throw  a  Toil  of  obscurity  oTor  this  subject,  and  to 
hide  from  them  the  true  cause  of  their  poTorty.  When  the  wages  of 
labour  are  hardly  enough  to  maintain  two  children,  a  man  marries,  and 
has  Ato  or  six.  He  of  course  finds  himself  miserably  distressed.  He 
accuses  the  low  rate  of  wages ;  he  accuses  the  parish  for  their  tardy  and 
scanty  assistance;  he  accuses  the  ararice  of  the  rich;  he  accuses  tbs 

Sartial  and  unjust  institutions  of  society ;  and  perhaps,  he  accuses  the 
ispensatioDS  of  ProTidence.  But  he  never  adyorts  to  the  real  quarter 
whence  his  distress  arises.  The  last  person  he  would  think  of  accusing 
is  himself,  on  whom  in  fact,  the  principal  blame  rests,  except  hi  so  far  as 
he  has  been  deceived  by  the  higher  classes  of  society ;  who  are  howerer, 
generally  as  ignorant  of  the  matter  as  himself.  He  may  perbaos  wish  that 
he  had  not  married,  but  it  never  enters  into  his  bead  that  he  has  done 
anything  wrong.  He  has  always  been  told,  that  to  raise  up  subjects  for 
his  king  and  country,  is  a  highly  meritorious  act.  He  naturally  thfaiks 
that  he  is  sufiering  for  righteousness*  sake,  and  is  indignant  at  the  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  others,  tor  allowing  him  so  to  suffer. 

Till  these  errors  and  prejudices  have  been  corrected,  it  oaonet  be  said 
iiiat  any  fair  experiment  has  been  made  with  the  understandfaigs  of  the 
poor ;  and  we  cannot  Justly  accuse  them  of  hnprudence,  till  they  act,  as 
they  now  do,  after  it  has  been  fully  shown  to  them,  that  they  themselves  are 
the  cause  of  their  own  poverty ;  that  the  means  of  improving  their  condition 
are  in  their  own  hands,  and  in  the  hands  of  do  otlksr  persons  whatever ; 
that  society  and  the  government  are  without  any  direct  power  in  thla 
matter,  and  cannot  assist  them,  however  they  algbt  desire  to  do  so ; 
that  when  the  wages  of  labour  will  not  suppett  a  nmily,  it  is  a  certain 
sign  that  the  country  cannot  support  nsore  iabiU»itants :  that  if  they 
ir.arry  In  this  case,  they  are  throwing  a  neslesa  burden  on  society,  plusg* 
log  thomaelves  into  distress,  and  bringinff  upon  thensehes  various  mise- 
ries and  diseases,  which  might  all  have  Man  avoided,  had  they  attended 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  laws  of  Mture. 


-fit  faxD^k  unisio*. 

ThB  object  of  Cbasa  «lto  really  TJsh  to  better  ttis  canditioc  of  ths 
lower  clOBsei,  most  be,  to  raise  tbe  relative  proportion  bstvccn  ths  price 
of  labour,  and  tbe  price  of  food.  We  have  hitherto  principally  endeavour- 
ed to  attain  tbie  end  by  encouraging  tbe  married  poor,  and  contcquentl; 
increasing  tbe  number  oi  labourers,  and  overstocking  tbe  maikeC  vitb 
that  commodity,  (labour),  wbich  we  still  Baywewisbta  be  dear.  This 
has  bsen  tried  in  many  different  conutricB,  and  for  m^ny  Iinndied  years, 
and  its  success  is  just  vhat  might  have  been  eipected.  It  is  reallj'  lima 
now  to  try  sometliing  else. 

In  all  old  and  fully  peopled  States  it  is  by  ehenking  ihe  nipply  of  laboarert 
and  by  this  means  aloae,  that  we  can  rationally  expect  any  essentia]  or 
permanent  amelioratleu  jn  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Finding  that  bow- 
ever  fitst  vie  increase  the  quantity  of  Food,  ins  quantity  of  coiuQcieR 
more  than  keeps  pace  with  it,  and  that  with  alt  our  efforts  we  are  still  ai 
t>i  as  ever  behind,  we  should  be  convinced,  tbac  our  elforts,  directed  in 
this  way  only,  will  never  succeed.  We  should  then  try  to  proportion  the 
population  to  the  food,  since  it  is  impossible  to  proportion  the  food  to 
norestricted  population.  Both  objects  indeed  must  be  strenuously  por- 
Bued  ;  aod  thus  we  might  obtain  the  two  grand  desiderata,  agreat  actnal 
population,  and  a  state  of  society,  in  which  all  squalid  poccrty  and 
i_. ._  j_.  ,g  ^ouij  (^  comparatively  little  known. 

mils  of  the 


"Bnt  let  Iboie,  who  are  nnconvinced  by  these  ar^ments,  attend  to 
tbe  coosequancs  of  portaing  the  opposite  mode. 

If  we  iboold  wiih  all  to  marry  young,  and  still  hope  to  be  able  to 
ininioniit  tbe  evils,  diieasea,  and  misery,  that  this  will  cause,  be  assured 
all  OUT  eflbit*  wilt  be  in  vain.  Natnre  will  not,  cannot  be  defeated  in 
her  purposes.  Tbe  necessary  mortality  most  come  in  some  form  or  others 
and  the  extirpation  of  one  disease  by  human  skill,  will  only  be  the  tignal 
for  the  birth  of  another,  perhaps  more  fatal. 

In  a  coontry  which  keeps  its  popnlation  at  a  certain  standard,  if  the 
average  number  of  marri^^  and  births  be  given,  it  is  evident  that  the 
average  of  deaths  will  also  be  given  ;  and  the  diseases  or  channels  ol 
death  irill  alwayi  convey  away  a  certain  quantity,  how  if  we  stop  up 
KM  of  these  ehanneU,  or  in  other  words  extirpate  oue  form  of  disease^ 
Itben  must  become  more  fatal,  so  long  aa  the  same  number  of  marriages 
and  birthi  takes  place.  Thus  it  has  often  been  remarked  by  physicians, 
that  diseases  change  their  forms  at  different  periods,  from  causes  they 
cannot  account  for.  Thus,  whilesome  diseases,  as  tbe  plague,  dysentery, 
agne,  &o.,  have  become  less  frequent  in  England,  others,  as  consamptioni 
gout,  lunacy,  &c.,  liave  become  more  frequent.  Sanguine  hopes  have 
Men  formed  of  the  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  the  race,  from  tbe 
extinction  of  different  forms  of  diseases;  but  theso  hopes  are  demon- 
Rtrably  vain,  as  long  as  the  same  proportion  of  births  takes  place. 
h  etaaot  be  said  that  we  leave  individuals  free  to  follow  their  own 
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choice  on  the  matter ;  for  at  preient  the  Poor  LawB  gire  a  direct  and  m« 
tematic  encouragement  to  marriage,  and  oar  prirate  benerolence  has 
often  the  tame  tendency*  namely  to  fadlitate  the  rearing  of  familiee,  and 
to  e^[iiallze  as  much  as  possible  the  circnmstancw  of  married  and  sinj^ 
men.  Throughout  all  the  ranks  of  society,  moreorer,  the  prerailmg 
feelings  respecting  the  duty  and  obliffation  of  marriage,  cannot  but  haTo  a 
▼ery  powerful  influence.  A  man  who  thinks  that  he  will  have  (ailed  in 
an  imporlant  duty  to  society  by  going  ont  of  the  world  without  leaTing 
children,  will  be  disposed  rather  to  force  than  to  rettrain  his  inclT 
nation. 

As  to  the  effects  of  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  cause  of  porerty 
on  eivU  liberty ^  I  believe  that  nothing  would  so  powerfully  oontrioote  to 
a  rational  freedom,  as  a  thorough  knowledse  of  tnis  ftuVloct ;  while  igno« 
ranee  of  it,  forms  at  present  one  of  its  chiexobstacles.  The  pressure  of  dis- 
tress on  the  poor,  with  the  habit  of  attributing  this  distress  to  their  ruUrt^ 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  rock  of  defence,  the  guardian  spirit  of  despotism. 
It  affords  to  the  tyrant  the  unanswerable  plea  of  necessity.  It  is  the 
reason  that  all  free  goTcrments  tend  constantly  to  their  own  destrnction ; 
that  so  many  noble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom  have  failed ;  and  that 
almost  etery  roTolution,  after  a  long  and  bloody  stmnle,  has  ended  in  a 
military  despotism.  When  an  established  gOTomment Tas  been  destroyed, 
the  poor,  finding  their  erils  notremoTod,  turn  their  resentment  against 
the  successors  in  power  ;  and  so  on  without  end,  till  the  majority  of  the 
well-disposed  people,  sick  of  anarchy,  are  ready  to  throw  themselyes  into 
the  arms  of  toe  first  sufiScient  power.  A  mob,  which  is  generally  the 
growth  ot  a  redundant  population,  goaded  on  by  real  sufferings,  but  igno- 
rant whence  they  proceeo,  is  of  all  monsters  the  most  fatal  to  freedom." 

*•  There  is  one  right,  which  man  has  generally  been  thought  to  possesst 
which  I  am  confident  he  neither  does  nor  can  possess,  a  right  to  subsis- 
tence, when  his  labour  will  not  fairly  purchase  it.  Our  laws  indeed  say 
that  he  has  this  right ;  but  in  so  doing  they  attempt  to  reverse  the  laws 
of  nature.  A  man  has  Just  the  same  right  to  liye  a  thousand  years,  if 
he  can ;  it  is  a  matter  of  power  not  of  right. 

If  men  were  only  convinced  of  this  truth,  that  they  can  have  no  rigkt 
of  subsistence,  all  tlie  mischievous  declamations  against  the  unjust 
institutions  of  society,  would  fall  powerless  to  the  ground.  If  the  real 
causes  of  thoir  distress  were  clearly  pointed  out  to  the  poor,  and  they 
were  shown  how  small  a  part  of  their  distress  is  attributable  to  govern- 
ment, a  great  part  of  that  discontent  and  irritation,  which  exist  at  pre- 
sent among  them,  would  cease,  and  when  they  did  show  themselves, 
would  not  bo  so  much  to  be  dreaded. " 

Mr.  Malthas  having  thus  shown  that  it  is  only  by  having  fewer  chil- 
dren, that  it  is  possible  for  the  poor  to  escape  from  poverty,  and  having 
urged  upon  them  sexual  abstinence  as  the  only  virtuous  mode  of  effec- 
ting this,  proceods  to  some  auxiliary  and  eeeondary  means  of  promoting 
this  preventive  check.  In  the  first  place  he  proposes  the  gradual  abolition 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  which  had  done  so  much  narm  to  the  poor,  by  tempt- 
ing them  to  beget  a  family,  without  a  prospect  of  being  able  to  support 
it  oy  their  own  exertions.    However,  it  has  he^ik  aVivuxv  iva;^^  ^^oAit^  >SL 
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tand  pownrMll  J  to  wnSam  the  Mhig  of  pradntiai  rettnint :  wad  Hhi 
tiief^4r<iiMilmo0  ii  ttiU  adoMiiledBad  bf  tba  State  ai  beloBgiigto 
enrj  citiieii,  tbeagh,  m  Mr.  Mffl  mjb,  tfak*ei]iiiot»  witiioiit  mliiiii 
oooMdaBBoei,  beeooflei  irith  tiie  zigkt  ef  benttiiig  ehfldren  to  be  aiy- 
ported  by  charity* 

««It  ia  not  enoigb,'''ia9i,  Kr.  Ifallltiia,  ^to  aboliah  aU  the  paeitife 
iMtltntiona  that  enooorage  popnlatlcHi,  we  mint  endettroor  to  comet  by 
writing  and  conrenatioiif  Hie  prevailieg  erroie  on  the  aubject ;  to-  Atom 
that  it  is  not  the  dot j  of  man  umply  tonropagate  his  species,  but  to  pro-* 
pagato  Tirtne  and  faappinees ;  and  that  &  he  cannot  do  the  one,  ImIb  by 
no  means  called  imon  to  do  tiie  other. 

Amonff  the  higlher  daasea  wv  need  not  apprdiend  the  too  great  fre- 
qneneyw  marriages.  A  pn^w  pride  and  apirit  of  independence,  in  most 
eases,  profcnta  in^praient  marriages  among  these  classes  ;  althons^  etsn 
aaiaig  them,  jnster  ideas  might  pretent  man j  nnli^py  marriagea*  AU 
timt  a  sodety  can  demand  of  its  members  is,  that  they  do  not  hate 
fluailies  witfaont  being  able  to  support  them.  This  may  be'fiUrly  en* 
jdned  as  a  podtite  dnty ;  all  beyond  it  is  a  matter  of  dioice ;  bnt  lltom 
what  we  Imow  of  tiie  habito  of  the  higher  dasses,  we  hare  reaaon  to 
tliink  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  dijeet  required,  istogilfea 
jrreater  degree  of  respect  and  liberty  to  sing^  women,  and  place  them 
more  ou  a  lerel  with  married  ones :  a  eiiange  which  indeed  the  plainiit 
prindples  of  Jnstioe  demand. 

Among  the  lower  dasses,  the  way  to  effbct  oar  purpose  is  eridentiy  to 
infose  into  thdr  minds  a  part  of  that  prudence  and  foresight,  which  ope- 
rates in  the  higher  classes.  The  best  way  of  doing  this,  would  be  by  an 
extended  system  of  education ;  and  in  addition  to  the  general  subjects  of 
instruction,  it  would  be  well  to  explain  the  principle  of  population,  and 
its  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  desirableness  of  marriage 
should  not  be  underrated ;  but  it  should  be  shown,  that,  like  property,  and 
other  blessings,  marriage  should  be  the  reward  of  industry  and  other 
good  qualities. 

It  would  be  moreoTer  of  very  great  benefit  to  society,  if  the  simplest 
principles  of  political  economy  were  also  taught ;  for  the  common  igno* 
ranee  on  these  matters  is  very  great,  and  exceedingly  dangerous  to  a 
State. 

We  have  lavished  immense  sums  on  the  poor,  which  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  have  only  tended  to  increase  their  misery.    But  in  their 
education,  and  in  the  circulation  of  these  important  political  truths, 
which  most  nearly  concern  them,  which  are  perhaps  the  only  means  in 
our  power  of  really  raising  their  condition,  and  making  them  happier 
men  and  more  peaceful  subjects,  we  have  been  miserably  deficient. 
^  It  would  add  greatly  to  th^  advantages  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, if  the  schools  were  made  the  means  of  instructing  the  people  in  the 
real  nature  of  their  situation ;  if  they  were  taught,  what  is  really  true, 
jhat  without  an  increase  of  their  own  prudential  restraint,  no  change  of 
jfovemment  could  essentially  benefit  their  condition  ;  that,,  though  they 
might  by  such  4  change  get  rid  of  some  ^axUcular  grievances,  yet  in  the 
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fpmk  Mfam  oC  inpporting  their  ftmUliet,  the/  wvM  be  bat  little,  or  not 
at  all  MMitted ;  that  a  rerolutloii  irould  not  alter  in  their  fkTonr  tbe 
proportion  of  the  supply  of  labour  to  the  demand,  or  the  quantity  of  fbod 
to  the  number  of  oonsnmen ;  and  that,  if  the  snpply  of  labour  were 
grealer  than  the  demand,  and  the  demand  for  fdod  neater  tlum  the  iiip* 
ply,  they  mi(|[ht  suffisr  the  moit  extreme  want,  under  the  freeeit  and  meat 
perfBOt  go^rnment,  that  the  human  imigination  could  coneeiTO. 

In  moet  eoontries,  among  the  lower  claMes,  there  Memito  beeomething 
like  a  §tandard  of  wretehedmn ;  a  point  below  which  they  iHll  not  marry 
and  propagate  their  species.  This  standard  is  different  hi  different  eoun- 
triei,  and  is  formed  by  yarions  concarring  circamstances  of  soil,  climate, 
gorernment,  degree  of  knowledge  and  dyilization  &c.  The  principal 
circumstances  that  contribute  to  raise  it,  are  liberty,  security  of  property 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  a  taste  for  the  conteniences  and  comforts  <rf 
life.  Those  which  contribute  chiefly  to  lower  it  are  despotism  snd 
ignorance. 

In  our  attempts  to  better  the  lower  classes,  our  endeavours  should  be 
to  raise  the  standard  as  high  as  possible,  by  cnltiyating  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, a  decent  pride,  and  a  taste  for  cleanliness  and  coinfort.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  means  of  so  doing,  is  a  wide-spread  national  eduea^ 
tion,  and  certainly  no  governmsnt  does  its  duty  towards  its  subjectSy 
which  neglects  this. " 

He  then  speaks  of  charity  as  a  mode  of  palliating  the  evils  of  porerty, 
and  shows  how  often  it  tends,  like  the  Poor  Laws,  when  exercised  in  a 
thoughtless  manner,  to  tempt  people  to  become  dependent,  and  to  bring 
children  into  the  world  only  to  beg^ry.  Hence  he  says,  **  We  lie  under 
a  strong  obligation  to  practise  chanty  in  a  discriminating  manner,  for  it 
has  invariably  been  found,  that  poverty  and  misery,  luive  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  indiscriminate  charity. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  money  and  the 
exertions  of  the  rich,  to  relieve  a  particular  family,  a  particular  parish, 
or  even  a  particular  district.  But  it  will  be  equally  dear,  that  it  te 
totally  out  of  their  power  to  relieye  a  whole  country  in  the  same  way. 

Even  industry  in  this  way  is  not  very  different  from  money.  A  man 
who  possesses  more  of  it  than  his  neighbours,  is  indeed  almost  sure  of 
getting  a  livelihood ;  but  if  his  neighbours  were  equally  industrious,  hii 
mdustry  would  be  no  security  agunst  want.  Hume  hSL  into  a  very 
great  error,  when  he  said  that  *  Almost  all  the  moral,  as  well  as 
natural,  evils  of  human  lifs  arise  from  idleness.'  It  is  evident  that  if 
the  whole  species  possessed  the  greatest  imaginable  industry,  if  not  com- 
bined wiUi  another  virtue  of  i^ch  he  takes  no  notice,  it  would  wholly 
fail  of  rescuing  society  from  want  and  misery,  and  would  scarcely 
leinove  a  single  moral  or  physical  evil  of  all  those  to  which  he  alludes." 

^  We  cannot  in  the  nature  of  thinn,  'assist  the  poor  in  any  way, 
without  enabling  them  to  rear  to  manhoou  a  greater  number  of  their 
children.  But  this  is  of  all  things  the  most  desirable,  both  with  regard 
to  individuals  and  the  public.  .Every  loss  of  a  child  from  the  effects  of 
poverty,  must  evidently  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by  great  misery  to 
hidividuals ;  and  in  a  public  view,  every  chiM  mat  dies  under  ten  yean 
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id  M$ifi,  ffl  aloBB  to  the  nation  of  all  that  had  been  expended  in  iti 
■btenee  np  to  that  period.    ConseqnenUy,  in  every  point  oi  ykm^  frlh 
ere^M  of  mortality  at  aU  agOB  ii  vhat  we  onght  to  aim  at. 

It  ia  impoisibieto  do  this :  Uitntainthe  naiun  oftkmgt,  thai  MJii^ 
mtmuU  anaffenenU  kiiprovemmU  m  the  eomHthn  of  ihg  poor  can  b9  ^wjri 
wUkout  an  tnenoHm  thepnvmOve  cheek  to  populatitm  ;  and  iiiili  drii 
take  place,  either  with  or  without  onr  effort!,  everything  that  iedoat  Iff 
the  poor  mnet  be  temporary  and  partial ;  a  diminntion  of  mortalltylit 
present  will  be  balinoed  bv  an  increased  mortality  in  fntnre :  mi  Im^ 

grofements  of  their  condition  in  one  place  will  proportionally  depiwilt 
1  another.    This  is  a  truth  so  important  and  so  l&tle  nnmitood»  tfdit 
it  can  scarcely  be  too  often  insisted  on.'* 

*\Jik  taking  a  general  and  oondading  view  of  onr  rational  erpectalii 
respecting  the  futore  improTement  of  society,  and  the  mitigatioii  of  tlM 
evils  ari^ig'from  the  principle  of  population,  it  may  be  ofaeervvd,  IW 
though  thelncrease  of  population  in  a  geometrical  ratio  be  ineonimwr* 
tiUe,  yet  there  are  some  natural  resmts  of  the  prosress  of  sodety  al 
civilization,  which  necessarily  repress  its  full  efRwts.  TThese  are  etpMiaB|f 
great  towns  and  manufactures,  in  which  we  can  scarcely  hope,  and  tm* 
tainly  not  expect,  to  see  any  material  change.  These  will  prebabiy 
always  continue  mudi  more  unhealthy  than  country  employmenti  ant 
situations,  and  consequently,  operating  as  positive  checks,  diminish  till 
neccessity  for  the  preventive  one. 

In  every  old  State,  it  is  observed  that  a  considerable  number  of  adoUi 
remain  for  a  time  unmarried.  The  duty  of  practising  the  common  and 
acknowledged  rules  of  morality  during  this  period,  has  never  been  con- 
troverted  in  theory,  however  it  may  have  been  opposed  in  practice. 
Ejiowing  how  incompletely  this  duty  has  hitherto  been  fulfilled,  it  would 
')e  visionary  to  expect  any  material  change  for  the  better  in  future. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  visionary  to  expect,  that  some  favourable  change 
may  take  place  in  the  extension  of  this  period  of  celibacy,  till  we  have 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain  our  children;  for  it  is  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  the  prevalence  of  this  restraint  is  very  different  at  different 
times  and  in  different  countries.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  Europe 
generally,  and  more  especially  among  the  Northern  nations,  a  decided 
change  h  s  taken  place  in  the  operation  of  this  prudential  restraint  since  the 
prevalence  of  those  warlike  habits,  which  destroyed  so  many  people.  In 
this  country  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  proportion  of  marriages  has 
become  smaller,  since  the  improvement  of  our  towns,  the  less  frequent 
epidemics,  and  the  adoption  of  more  cleanly  habits. 

Universally  the  practice  of  men  in  this  respect  has  been  better  than 
their  theories  ;  and  however  frequent  may  have  been  the  declamations  on 
the  duty  of  entering  into  the  married  state,  and  the  advantage  of  early 
marriage  to  prevent  vice,  each  individual  has  practically  found  it  necessary 
to  consider  of  the  means  of  supporting  a  family,  before  he  ventured  to 
take  so  important  a  step.  That  great  via  medicatriz  reipvhliccB^  the  desire 
of  bettering  our  condition,  and  the  fear  of  making  it  worse,  has  been  con- 
stantly in  action ;  and  owing  to  this  the  prudential  check  to  marriage  has 
increased  in  Europe,  and  will  probably  make  still  furUier  advances.     If 
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it  do  10  without  any  marked  increaie  of  a  Tioions  sexual  intercourse,  the 
liappiiieii  of  society  will  evidently  be  promoted  by  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
lemd,  that  those  European  countries,  where  marriages  are  least  frequent, 
la  Norway*  Switzerland,  England,  and  Sootland,  are  by  no  means  the  most 
BOtad  for  their  profligacy  of  manners,  but  rather  the  reyerse. 

It  is  less  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  propose  new  plans  for  im- 
proring  society,  than  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  resting  contented  with 
that  mode  of  improrement,  which  is  dictated  by  the  course  of  nature,  and 
of  not  obstructing  the  advances  which  would  otherwise  be  made  in  this 
way.  The  limited  good,  which  it  is  sometimes  in  our  power  to  effect,  is 
often  lost  by  attempting  too  mudii,  and  by  making  the  adoption  of  a 

Prticular  system,  essentially  necessary  even  to  a  partial  degree  of  success, 
hope  I  have  ayoided  this  error.  I  wish  the  reader  to  remember,  that 
though  I  may  have  given  some  new  views  of  old  facts,  and  indulged  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  considerable  degree  of  possible  improvement,  that  I 
miffht  not  absolutely  shut  out  that  prime  cheerer — hope ;  yet  in  my  expec- 
tations of  probable  improvement,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  I 
have  been  very  cautious.  The  gradual  abolition  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
and  the  extension  of  education,  are  the  only  means  I  have  proposed,  and 
these  would  certainly  benefit  in  some  degree  the  condition  of  the  poor ; 
but  even  though  thev  be  not  adopted,  I  do  not  absolutely  despair  of  some 
partial  good  e£fect  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  reasoning. 

If  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  be  false,  I  most  sin- 
cerely hope  to  see  them  completely  refuted;  but  if  they  be  true,  the  sub- 
ject is  so  important  to  human  happiness,  that  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  not  in  time  bo  more  fully  known  and  generally  circulated, 
whether  any  particular  efforts  be  made  for  the  purpose  or  not. 

Among  the  higher  and  middle  classes  the  effect  of  this  knowledge  would, 
I  hope,  be  to  direct,  without  relaxing,  their  efforts  for  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor ;  to  show  them  what  they  can,  and  what  they  cannot  do 
and  that,  though  much  may  be  done  by  instructing  the  poor,  and  in  other 
modes  elevating  their  character,  so  as  to  produce  a  greater  amount  of  the 
preventive  checK,  yet  without  the  latter  all  the  former  efforts  will  be  futile ; 
and  that  in  any  old  and  well-peopled  State,  so  to  assist  the  poor,  as  to 
enable  them  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  like,  and  rear  up  large  familiest  is 
a  physical  impossibility. 

Among  the  lower  classes  the  effect  of  such  knowledge  would  be,  to  make 
them  more  peaceable  and  orderly,  less  inclined  to  tumultuous  proceedings 
in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and  less  influenced  by  inflammatory  and  seditious 
publications,  from  knowing  how  little  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  means  of 
supporting  a  family,  depend  upon  a  revolution.  This  would  give  to  so- 
ciety the  power  of  graaually  improving  their  government,  without  the 
fear  of  those  revolutionary  excesses,  which  are  the  greatest  foes  to  the 
progress  of  liberty. 
From  a  review  of  the  state  of  society  in  early  times,  compared  with  tho 

E resent,  I  should  certainly  say  that  the  evils  attendant  on  population 
ave  rather  diminished  than  increased,  notwithstanding  an  almost  total 
ignorance  of  their  real  cause.  If  we  can  indulge  the  hope  that  this  igno- 
rance will  in  time  be  dispelled,  it  may  be  rationally  expected,  that  they 


A 


everything  dspends  upon  the  relatire  proportion  between  popnlalioa 
anil  jood,  and  not  un  the  absolute  popolstion.  In  tbe  former  part  of 
this  work  it  apiieareil,  tbm  tlie  conntries  witb  fewest  inbabituits  oftu 
suffered  most  Irom  want  of  food ;  whereaa  in  modern  Europe,  fewer 
famines  and  diFienfea  from  want  bave  prevailed  in  the  laat  centm;, 
tboD  in  tbase  which  preceded  it. 

On  the  whole  therefore,  though  onr  fnture  prospects  respecting  tlie 
mitiyalion  of  tbe  evils  arising  from  tbe  principle  of  population,  maj 
not  bi  eo  bright  us  we  could  wish,  jet  they  are  far  from  being  cntirelj 
diBheartening,  sod  by  no  means  preclnde  that  gradtiol  and  progresdw 
impnivement  in  haman  souety,  which,  before  Ibe  lute  wild  Bpecnht-wi 
tiODS  on  the  Fubjecl,  was  the  object  of  rational  espectalioa.     A  stzU,  JL 
inquiry  into  the  principle  of  population  obliges  us  to  cenclade,  that  *vl 
absll  never  be  able  to  throw  down  tbe  ladder,  bj  which  we  have  rianfl 
to  our  present  height  of  civiiizatioo  ;  but  it  b;  no  means  proves  tiuuj 
we  abah  not  rise  higher  through  the  same  meana.  ~^ 

It  would  iadeed  Ije  a  melanchotf  reSectiou,  that  while  tbe  views  d9 
physical  »^ience  are  dnil;  enlarging,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  bounded  l^U 
the  most  distant  horizon,  the  ncleuce  of  roaral  and  political  econoiual 
should  he  cunQned  within  such  narrow  limits,  or  at  least  be  eo  EeubtoB 
in  its  inSuence,  as  to  be  unable  to  connteract  Ibe  obatacleB  to  hnmatA 
happiness  ariaing  from  a  aii^lo  cause.     But  however  formidable  tk«w- 
obataclea  may  be,  it  is  hoped  that  the  general  result  of  this  enquii;  ii 
such,  33  not  to  make  us  give  up  tbe  improvement  of  human  society  in 
despair.    The  pttilial  good  which  sepms  altainnble  is  worthy  of  all  onr 
escrtions  ;  ami  thougti  we  cannot  espcct  that  ttiy  virtup  and  liappiacM 
or  lUanlund  will  keep  pace  with  the  tnilliant  career  of  physioil  dii- 
ODveiy;  yet  if  we  are  not  wonting  to  oamelvea,  we  may  confldently 
indulge  the  bope,  that  to  no  naimportaQt  extent,  tbey  will  be  inltt- 
enced  by  its  progress,  and  will  partake  in  ita  sacceBs." 
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Thus  finishes  tins  woaderfal  Essaj;  the  moBtimportaiitoontribTition 
to  hnmaa  knowledge,  it  appears  to  me,  that  ever  was  made.  On  rising 
from  it,  with  a  mind  overpowered  bj  the  vastness  of  the  subject,  and 
the  incomparable  waj  in  which  it  has  been  treated,  I  cannot  but  con* 
sider  its  author  to  have  been  the  greatest  benefactor  of  mankind,  withm 
out  any  exception^  that  ever  existed  on  this  earth.  I  do  not  say  that 
Mr.  Malthus  possessed  the  greatest  genius,  or  most  exalted  moral  cha- 
racter, that  has  appeared  in  history ;  but  that  the  discovery  of  the  law 
of  population,  which  he  made,  and  the  service  he  thus  rendered  to  his 
race,  was  of  a  higher  nature  than  any  other  ever  conferred  upon  man- 
kind. It  is  a  discovery,  which,  in  fact,  stands  quite  alone  and  unap- 
proachable among  disisoveries,  in  its  relation  to  human  happiness. 
Compared  with  it,  the  labours  of  poets,  of  a  Shakspeare,  a  Voltaire,  a 
Gksthe,  or  a  Byron ;  of  the  physical  inquirers— as  Newton,  Laennee, 
Humb(4dt,  or  Baoon,  are  utterly  insignificant  in  their  power  over 
human  hiqspiness.  The  law  of  peculation  is  b^ond  all  comparison 
the  most  important  law  ever  disoovaed,  and  the  most  indispensa}>le 
cootribatioa  to  moral,  medical,  and  political  sci^ice.  It  explains  to 
us  the  natural  relation  of  the  two  very  first  essentials  of  human  lilfe 
and  happiness,  namely.  Food  and  Love ;  without  a  knowledge  of  which, 
all  other  knowledge  can  avail  us  little.  And  yet  the  man,  who  im- 
parted to  his  race  thk  priceless  knowledge,  is  little  known,  and  men- 
tioned, if  at  all,  generally  rather  in  terms  of  ricticule  and  contempt; 
while  the  oonventional  heroes  of  the  wturld,  poets,  moralists,  or  reli- 
gious innovators,  are  worshipped  and  idolised  by  all.  We  will  yet 
learn  better,  to  whom  our  chief  thanks  are  dne ;  and  the  incomparable 
boon,  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Malthus,  will  yet  be  es^mated  at  its  troo 
value. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  oonseqnenoe  that  idl  of  us  should  have  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  great  law  of  population,  and  a  conviO- 
tion  of  its  paramount  importance,  I  entreat  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  description  of  it,  given  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  before  I  proceed 
to  consider  farther  its  bearings  on  the  sexual  and  social  problems  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Mill  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  existing  writer  on 
political  economy ;  and  his  inimitable  work  on  that  subject,  **  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,"  which,  for  Its  depth  and  closeness  of 
reasoning;  its  iron  logic,  and  brilliant  eloqvaice  of  style;  its  wide 
and  comprehensive  grasp  of  sodal  quertions;  and  also  its  msjol^^x 
liberal,  and  deeply  sympathising  B|^t,  evw  ta^TH^  Vcft  ^^^  ^\  "^R^ 
WMk  against  the  atroDg^  with  a  real  piillAiitOiiop^^  c^!^^u^^  ^^1  ^ 
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ito  iffofonnd  enlightenmeat ;  for  these  and  other  malchleis  qnalUleit 
stands  nnrivalled  among  the  works  of  the  age,  and  fkr  aboro  mj 
bumble' praise— this  great  work  is  bnilt  upon  the  prindple  of  poMla- 
tlon  as  Its  keystone.  Mr.  Hill  shows,  what  eveiy  one,  wbo  mqAr 
ecmsiders  the  question,  most  see,  that  this  prindple  lies  at  the  wj 
flrat  foundation  of  political  economy,  and  also  of  moral  seiaiMe.  Mr. 
ICiU's  work  should  be  careAilly  studied  by  all,  who  wish  to  obtala  a 
true  insight  into  the  great  sodal  and  economical  qnestioiu  of  ov 
times. 

I  should  much  prefer  to  gire  his  yiews  on  the  suljeot  ia.  bis  4fn, 
words ;  but  as  I  cannot  tans  the  liberty  of  making  so  lai^  an  eitaMt 
from  his  work,  I  shall  merely  gire  the  rabstanoe  of  his  opintoosi  nd 
refer  the  reader  for  fiirther  satiafactton  to  the  work  itself. 


Mr.  Mill  first  explains  the  power  of  increase  inherent  in  the  buttft^^ 
species,  as  in  all  other  living  bdngs ;  showing,  as  Mr.  Malthas  dld» 
that  it  is  immense,  if  unchecked ;  and  that  it  is  a  Tory  moderttecata- 
lation  to  assume  that  each  generation,  in  a  good  sanitary  cwaidittoa  d 
the  people,  might  be  double  that  which  preceded  it,  were  tiie  power  of 
multiplication  not  restrained  by  different  causes. 

**  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  **  these  propodtions 
might  still  have  required  considerable  enforcement  and  illustration, 
but  the  evidence  of  them  is  so  ample  and  incontestable,  that  they  have 
made  their  way  against  all  kinds  of  opposition,  and  may  now  he 
regarded  as  axiomatic ;  although  the  exti^me  reluctance  felt  to  admit- 
ing  them,  every  now  and  then  gives  birth  to  some  ephemeral  theoiyi 
speedily  forgotten,  of  a  different  law  of  increase  in  different  drcum- 
stances,  through  a  providential  adaptation  of  the  fecundity  of  the 
human  species  to  the  exigences  of  society.  The  obstacle  to  a  just  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  does  not  arise  from  these  theories ;  but  from 
too  confttsed  a  notion  of  the  causes,  which,  at  most  times  and  places, 
keep  the  actual  increase  of  mankind  so  far  behind  the  capacity." 

He  then  proceeds,  like  Mr.  Malthus,  to  examine  into  these  causes ; 
which,  he  savs,  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  discern.  The  increase  of  the 
lower  animals  is  checked  by  the  death  of  the  superabundant  progeny, 
whether  from  not  having  sufficient  food,  or  from  being  killed  by  tiieir 
enemies.  Such  is  the  case  also  in  the  savage  and  uncultivated  races 
of  mankind.  But  the  foresight  which  forms  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  civilized  man,  prevents  him  from  bringing  beings  into  the  world, 
which  he  sees  cannot  be  provided  for.  Therefore  population  is  checked 
rather  by  the  dread  of  want,  than  by  want  itself;  by  the  preventiTO 
rather  than  the  positive  check ;  in  proportion  as  man  rises  in  civiliza- 
tioa.    The  fear  of  losing  their  social  position,  and  of  forfeiting  thdr 
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aeoostomed  comforts  and  luxuries,  is  the  form,  which  this  prudential 
feeling  takes  in  the  upper  parts  of  society. 

Iq  a  Tsry  nndvilizod  state  of  society,  the  population  is  kept  under 
by  positive  starvation,  generally  in  the  shape  of  periodical  famines. 

In  a  higher  state  it  is  not  by  more  deaths,  but  by  fewer  births,  that 
population  is  repressed.  In  dlflferent  countries  this,  the  preventive 
check,  operates  in  dlflferent  ways.  In  some,  especially  Norway,  and 
parts  of  Switzerland,  it  arises  ftom  a  prudent  self-restraint.  The 
labouring  classes  see  that  by  having  large  families,  they  will  sink 
below  the  condition  of  comfort  to  which  they  are  accustomed ;  and 
therefore  retrain  ftom  rash  marriages  and  begetting  too  numerous  off- 
spring. In  these  countries  the  average  of  life  is  the  longest  in  Europe ; 
both  the  births  and  the  deaths  bear  the  smallest  proportion  to  the 
population ;  and  there  are  fewer  children,  and  a  greater  number  of 
adults,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

In  those  countries  of  the  continent  which  have  Poor-laws,  marriage 

is  everywhere  forbidden  among  those  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  relief; 

and  there  are  few  countries  which  permit  marriage,  unless  the  man 

can  show  that  he  can  support  a  family.    Such  is  the  case  in  Bavaria 

and  Norway,  in  Lubeck,  Frankfurt,  and  many  other  places.    In  other 

countries,  as  Prussia,  Saxony,  &a,  every  man  is  forced  to  serve  for  a 

time  in  the  army,  during  which  he  is  not  allowed  to  marry.    In  some 

I  parts  of  Italy,  it  is  the  practice  in  all  classes  of  society,  for  only  one  of 

the  sons  to  marry,  while  the  rest  remain  single. 

But  the  enormous  amount  of  reproductive  power,  which  is  repressed 

!  by  these  or  other  preventive  check?,  is  always  ready  to  expand,  when* 

1  ever  their  pressure  is  removed.    Hence  anv  amelioration  in  the  state 

I  of  the  working  classes,  in  general  merely  gives  room  for  its  expansion 

for  a  little ;  and  the  increased  multiplication,  which  takes  place,  does 

away  with  all  the  benefit,  and  brings  back  the  same  state  of  things  as 

before.    Unless  the  habitual  standard  of  comfort  mentioned  by  Mr. 

Hal  thus— by  which  is  meant  that  down  to  wliich  they  will  multiply, 

but  not  lower—can  bo  raised,  the  best  endeavours  for  the  elevation  of 

the  labouring  poople  end  in  our  having  a  population,  increased  ia 

numbers  truly,  but  not  in  happiness. 


There  are  three  elements  of  production,  land,  labour,  and  capital. 
The  first  differs  from  the  others  in  not  being  capable  of  Indefinite  in* 
crease.  It  is  limited  in  quantity,  and  also  In  productiveness;  and  it 
is  this  fact  which  forms  the  real  limit  to  the  increase  of  production. 

But,  since  there  is  much  land  still  uncultivated,  and  as  that,  which 
is  already  cultivated,  could  produce  much  more  than  it  does ;  since  in 
short  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  reBoarces  of  the  earth ;  it  is  com- 
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xnoiily  thought,  that  this  limit  to  popolatioa  and  prodnctiOB  Ib  at  a 
great  distance. 

*«  1  apprehend  this,"  says  Mr.  Ifill,  **  to  be  not  onl  j  an  enor,  hut 
the  most  serious  one  to  be  found  in  tbB  nhoke  field  of  political  eeo- 
nomy.  Tiie  question  is  more  important  and  fundamental  than  any 
ottier ;  it  involycs  the  whole  suligeet  of  the  causes  of  poverty  in  a  ridi 
«nd  industrious  commnnify  ;  and  unless  this  one  matter  be  thorooghlj 
understood,  it  is  to  no  purpose  proceeding  any  further  in  our  enquiry." 

He  compares  the  resistance  to  prodndlon  (and  therefore  to  popula- 
tion) from  this  cause,  not  to  an  immovable  wall,  which  stands  at  a 
distance  from  us;  but  to  an  elastic  band,  which  is  never  so  tightly 
stretched,  that  it  could  not  be  more  stretdied,  but  which  always  con- 
fines ca»  and  the  m<Hre  tightly  the  more  we  approach  its  limits. 

It  is  the  law  in  agricultural  industry  that  after  an  early  stage  in  its 
progress,  every  increase  of  prodnoeis  obtained  upon  liarder  and  harder 
terms. 

*'  This  general  law  of  agricultural  industry,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  **  is  the 
most  important  proposition  in  political  economy.  Were  the  law  differ- 
ent, nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  producticm  and  distribution  <^  wealth 
would  be  other  than  they  are.  The  most  fhndamental  errors,  which 
still  prevail  on  our  subje<^  result  from  not  perceiving  tliis  law  at 
work  underneath  the  more  auperficial  agencies  on  which  att^iticm  txes 
itself." 

This  law  is  shown  by  the  foct  that  inferior  lands  are  cultivated ;  for 
the  very  meaning  of  inferior  land  is  that,  which  with  equal  labour 
returns  less  produce.  The  elaborate  cultivation,  moreov^,  of  the  wdl 
&rmed  distncts  in  England  and  Scotland  is  a  sign  of  this  law ;  for 
such  high  farming  costs  far  more  in  proportion  than  the  low.  lo 
America,  where  plenty  of  good  land  is  to  be  had,  and  where  labour  is 
dear,  such  careful  farming  is  not  to  be  seen,  as  there  it  would  not  be 
profitable. 

It  is  this  law,  according  to  which  the  returns  of  labour  tend  always 
to  become  less  and  less,  that  causes  the  increase  of  production  to  be 
accompaaied  by  a  deterioration  in  the  state  of  the  producers. 

Therefore  the  preventive  check  to  population  would  have  not  only 
to  be  maintained,  but  gradually  to  be  increased  to  enable  a  society 
merely  to  hold  its  ground,  and  to  retain  its  comforts ;  were  it  not  for 
the  progress  of  improvements,  which  facilitate  production.  The  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  population  would  need  to  be  progressively  dimin- 
ished, small  though  it  already  might  be,  were  it  not  for  these  improve- 
ments; which  may  perhaps  at  times  be  sufficient  to  counteract  the  law 
of  diminishing  increase,  and  allow  population  to  advance  at  its  former 
slow  ratio ;  or  even  at  times  in  a  somewhat  faster  ratio,  though  never 
assuredly  in  any  old  country  at  a  ratio  at  all  approaching  to  that,  of 
which  the  reproductive  powers  are  capable.  At  other  times,  when  the 
improvements  to  production  are  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  law, 
the  check  upon  population  must  be  increased,  dther  in  the  preventive 
or  the  positive  mode. 

The  necessity  for  checking  population  is  not  peculiar,  as  is  often 
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thonghtt  to  a  giate  of  aocioty,  wliera  there  Si  an  vneqaal  distribntioa  of 
proporty.  This  does  not  erea  increase  the  eril ;  which  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  a  larger  body  of  men  oannot  in  any  ease  be  proyided  fbr 
so  weil  as  a  smaller ;  at  most  it  can  only  make  it  sooner  felt. 

Whether  the  state  of  a  people  at  any  given  time  is  impoying  or  de- 
teiioratiDg,  depends  upon  whether  improTement  is  adTandng  faster 
than  popmation,  or  popalation  than  improreasent 


The  rate  of  increase  of  the  French  is  the  smallest  in  Europe.  In  the 
ten  years  firom  1817  to  1827  the  annnal  increase  of  that  nation  was 
f^t  while  that  of  the  English  was  1  ^ ,  and  the  Americans  3.  It  has 
been  calculated  from  the  population  returns  of  France,  that  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  annual  increase  has  been  only  1  in  800  ;  and  even 
this  small  increase  has  been  owing  to  the  decrease  of  deaths,  for  the 
number  of  births  has  remained  nearly  stationary.  Now  at  no  period 
in  ber  history  has  the  produce  of  France  increased  faster  than  in  these 
fifty  years ;  and  hence  there  is  a  noticeable  improvent  in  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes. 


Wages  are  regulated  in  seneral  by  competition ;  and  therefore 
depend  upon  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour ;  in  other  words  the 
proportion  between  the  labourers  and  the  capitfd.  Tkey  cannot  bs 
affected  by  anything  the.  If  they  rise,  it  can  only  be  because  there  is 
more  capital  or  fewer  labourers ;  if  they  fall,  it  can  only  be,  because 
there  is  less  capital  or  more  labourers. 

There  are  several  common  opinions  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this 
fact,  such  as  that  wages  are  high  when  trade  is  good,  that  high  prices 
make  high  wages,  that  wag^  vary  with  the  price  of  food,  &c. ;  but 
these  are  only  complications  in  the  concrete  phenomena,  which  obscnre 
and  disguise  the  operation  of  the  law  of  wages^  and  can  be  readily 
shown  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  this  law. 
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The  varioos  plans,  of  which  there  are  always  some  before  the  pablic» 
for  making  the  working  people  a  very  little  better  off— such  as  tht 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  &c.— are  of  very  little  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  labourers.  Any  slight  temporary  alleviation  of  the  evils  of 
their  condition  by  such  means,  is  very  soon  obliterated  by  the  increase 
of  population,  which  it  generally  gives  rise  to ;  and  the  state  of  mat- 
ters becomes  as  bad  as  before.  It  is  only  from  some  very  great  and 
sudden  improvement  in  their  condition,  which  raises  their  habitual 
standard  of  comfort  in  a  striking  and  marked  degree,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  check  their  procreative  powers  for  fear  of  losing  the  advantages 
they  have  got,  that  a  permanent  benefit  is  to  be  hoped.  The  best  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  case  of  France  after  the  Revolution. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  cannot  be  improved,  but  by 
altering  in  their  favour  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  labour- 
ers and  the  capital ;  and  **  every  scheme  for  their  benefit,  which  does 
not  proceed  on  this  as  its  foondation,  is,  for  all  permanent  purposes, 
a  delusion." 

The  rural  population  in  many  of  the  southern  counties  of  England 
have  lately  attracted  much  compassion  from  their  extreme  poverty. 
In  these  districts  they  marry  as  early,  and  have  as  many  children  to  a 
family,  as  if  they  were  in  America. 

But  unfortunately  it  is  sentimentality  and  not  common  sense,  which 
is  applied  to  these  evils ;  and  while  there  is  an  increasing  sympathy 
towards  the  poor,  there  is  an  almost  universal  unwillingness  to  recog- 
nise the  real  cause  of  their  sufferings ;  and  a  tacit  agreement  to  ignore 
completely  the  law  of  wages,  or  to  dismiss  it  as  "  hard-hearted  Mal- 
thusianism."  Is  not  the  hard^heartedness  on  the  side  of  those,  who 
misguide  the  poor  as  to  the  real  cause  of  their  poverty  ?  Were  it  not 
for  the  increasing  enlightenment  and  self-restraint  of  the  manufactur- 
ing population,  there  is  no  reason,  as  far  as  regards  the  conduct  of  the 
rural  districts,  why  we  should  not  in  time  sink  into  as  squalid  poverty 
as  Ireland;  especially  if  our  manufactures  should  cease  to  increase  at 
the  extraordinary  rate  of  the  last  fifty  years. 


It  is  not  reason,  however,  but  a  strong  dislike  to  the  population 
doctrines,  which  prevents  their  admission. 

Many  endeavours  have  been  made,  over  and  over  again,  to  find  out 
a  mode  of  increasing  wages,  without  the  necessity  of  an  increased 
check  upon  population,  but  they  are  all  radically  fallacious.  It  has 
been  proposed,  for  instance,  that  there  should  be  local  boards  of  trade, 
consisting  of  delegates  from  the  men  and  the  masters,  to  fix  a  reason- 
able rate  of  wages  ;  the  state  being  bound  to  provide  work,  for  those 
who  cannot  get  it.  Many  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rich  or  of 
ibe  state  to  /provide  work  for  all,  &c. 
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In  order  to  do  this,  the  capital  for  the  payment  of  increased  wages 
must  be  raised  by  taxation.  But  to  ensure  work  to  all  the  members  of 
the  community  would  suspend  all  checks  to  population ;  and  thus  the 
taxation  would  need  to  be  increased  every  year,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
mpport  not  only  the  first  generation,  but  all  whom  they  might  call 
into  existence ;  thus  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country  would  gradually 
be  absorbed ;  and  when  that  was  done,  the  positive  check  to  popula- 
tion could  no  longer  be  postponed. 

These  consequences  of  artificial  interference  in  the  labour  question, 
have  been  so  often  pointed  out  by  celebrated  authors,  that  ignorance 
of  them  is  no  longer  pardonable  in  any  educated  man. 

If  a  man  cannot  support  himself  without  assistance,  those  who  Assist 
him  have  a  right  to  demand,  that  he  shall 'not  bring  beings  into  the 
world  to  be  maintained  by  the  charity  of  others.  If  the  State  were  to 
pledge  itself  to  provide  employment  for  all  that  are  born,  it  must,  if  it 
is  not  to  be  ruined,  prevent  any  one  from  being  born  without  its  con- 
sent ;  for  if  it  remove  the  natural  checks  to  population,  namely,  want 
and  the  dread  of  want,  it  must  substitute  others.  If  it  take  the  feeding 
of  the  people  into  its  hands,  it  must  also  take  the  control  of  their  in- 
crease; or,  on  the  other  hand,  If  it  leave  their  increase  free,  it  cannot 
undertake  to  feed  them. 

If  the  natural  checks  to  their  increase  be  removed,  neither  charity  nor 
promised  employment  can  do  them  any  real  good,  but  on  the  contrary 
much  evil;  but  if  on  the  other  hand  they  be  put  in  such  circum- 
stances, as  encourage  their  habits  of  foresight  and  independence,  and 
teach  them  to  avoid  undue  multiplitcation,  they  will  be  really  benefited. 
No  remedies  for  low  wages  have  the  least  chance  of  success,  which  do 
not  act  on  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  people. 

^'By  what  means  then,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  in  an  eloquent  passage, 
which  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting,  as  it  shows  how  utterly  delusive 
are  all  the  common  views  on  the  subject  of  poverty,  (every  remedy  in 
fact  except  that  of  restraining  the  reproductive  powers,)  in  the  eyes  of 
the  profoundest  social  philosopher,  the  truest  friend  of  the  working 
classes,  of  our  day,  "  By  what  means  is  poverty  to  be  contended 
against  ?  How  is  the  evil  of  low  wages  to  be  remedied  ?  If  the  expe- 
dients usually  recommended  for  the  purpose  are  not  adapted  for  it,  can 
no  others  be  thought  of?  Is  the  problem  incapable  of  solution?  Can 
political  economy  do  nothing  but  only  ohject  to  everything,  and  de- 
monstrate that  nothing  can  be  done  ? 

If  this  were  so,  political  economy  might  have  a  needful,  but  would 
have  a  melancholy  and  a  thankless  task.  If  the  bulk  of  the  human 
race  are  always  to  remain  as  at  present,  slaves  to  toil  in  which  they 
have  no  interest,  and  therefore  feel  no  interest— drudgii^  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night  for  bare  necessaries,  and  wim  SA  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  deficiencies  which  that  implies — ^?rithout  resources 
either  in  mind  or  feelings — untaught,  for  they  cannot  be  better  taught 
than  fed ;  selfish,  for  all  their  thoughts  are  required  for  themselves-; 
without  interests  or  sentiments  as  citizenA  or  m«m\^t^  ^1  vn^\%N.^>  %s^^ 
with  s  Benae  of  injustice  rankling  in  theVc  \w«aa\Ss>  ^s^s^l  ^'^jt  ^V^ 
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thej  hftve  not,  and  for  wbat  otbera  have ;  I  know  not  \RhAt  there  is 
which  should  make  a  person  with  any  capadty  for  reason,  concern 
himself  about  tiie  destinies  of  tlie  human  race.  There  would  be  no 
wisdoni>for  any  one  but  in  extracting  from  life  with  epicurean-  indiffer- 
ence, as  much  personal  saftisfaction  for  himself  and  others  with  whom 
he  sympathises,,  as  it  can  yield  without  injury  to  any  one,  and  letting 
the  unmeaning  bustle  of  sQ-(»Ued  civilized  existence  roll  by  anheeded. 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  such  a  view  of  human  affiiirs;" 

Mr.  Mill  then  states  that  the  onUfpouiMe  mode  of  raising  wagea  and 
benefiting  the  poor,  is  by  indudng  them  to  exercise  a-  greater  eontrol 
over  their  reproductive  powers.  He  says  that  this  haa-nev^  yet  been 
seriously  tried ;  but  on.  the  contrary,,  that  almost  all  public  men, 
whether  statesmen,  moralists,  or  olergj^men,  ha^B  rather  encouraged 
marriage  andmnltiplication,  (provided  it  were  sanctionad-by  the  mar- 
riage bond,)  than  otherwise ;.  many  having  still  a  religions  pr^udioe 
against  the  trne  doetrlnes^  and  b<di6ving  that  it  is- opposed  to  the*  good- 
ness of  the  Deity,,  or.  the  usual  bounty  of  natur^  that  the  indulgence 
in.  a  natural  passion  should  cause:  such  miserie&  The  eonfciaion;  of 
ideas  upon  this  subject,  is,  he  says,,  in.  great  measure  owing  to  tiie  spu- 
rious delicacy,  which  prohibits  the  open  discussion  of  sexual  matters ; 
but  "  the  diseases  of  society  can,  no  more  than  corporeal  maladies,  be 
prevented  or  cuisd,  without  being  ^K>ken  about  in  plain  langpoage.** 

The  great  object  of  statesmanship  should  be  to  raise  *the  haS^tual 
standard  of  comfort  among  the  working  classes,  and  to  bring  them  into 
fiuch  a  position  as  shows  Uiem  most  clearly,  that  their  welfare- depends 
upon  themselves,  upon  their  control  over  their  reproductive  powers. 
For  thi:s  purpose  he  advises  that  there  should  be,  first,  an  extended 
scheme  of  national  emigration,  so  as  to  produce- a  striking  and  sudden 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labourers  left  at  home,  and  raise 
their  standard  of  comfort ;  also  that  the  population  truths  should  be 
disseminated  as  widely  as  possible,  so  that  a  powerful  public  feeling 
should  be  awakened  among  the  working  classes,  against  undue  pro- 
creation on  the  part  of  any  individual  among  them — a  feeling  which 
could  not  fail  greatly  to  influence  individual  conduct ;  and  also  that 
we  should  use  every  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  present  system  of 
labour,  namely,  that  of  employers  and  employed,  and  adopt  to  a 
great  extent  that  of  independent  or  associated  industry.  His  reason 
for  this  is,  that  a  hired  labourer,  who  has  no  personal  interest  in  the 
work  he  is  engaged  in,  is  geueriUly  reckless  and  without  foresight, 
living  frona  hand  to  mouth,  and  exerting  little  control  over  his  powers 
of  procreation ;  whereas  the  labourer  who  has  a  personal  stake  in  his 
work,  and  the  feeling  of  independence  and  self-reliance  which  the  pos- 
session of  property  gives,  as,  for  instance,  the  peasant  proprietor,  or 
member  of  £^  co<^)artnership,  has  far  stronger  motives  for  self-restraint, 
and  can  see.  mveh  more  clearly  the  evil  effects  of  having  a  large 
fiamily. 

But  such  measures,  to'be  availing,  must  be  powerful  and  decided,  for 

*'*  when  the  object  is  to  raise  the  permanent  condition  of  a  people,  small 

meaoB  do  not  merely  produce  amaW  ^{f^ctsy  they  produce  no  effect  at 
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all.  Unleis  comfort  can  be  made  as  habtimal  to  a  whole  generation  as 
indigence  is  now,  nothing  is  acoomplished,  and  feeble  hatf^measnreft  do 
but  fritter  away  resources,  for  better-  reserved  till  the  improvement  of 
public  opinion,  and  of  education,  afafUl  raise  up  politicians,  who  will 
not  think  that  because  a  scheme  promises  much,  the  part  of  statesman- 
ship is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.** 


Such  then,  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Maltbus  on  the 
Labour  question ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  are  held  by  most  of  the 
sdentiflc  writers  on  political  economy,  including  Dr.  Whatcley,  Mr. 
Mc  GuUoch,.  and  others.  They  show  as  this  grand  fundamental  truAh, 
that  it  is  only  by  cheeking  still  fwrther  the  reproductioe  powire  of  our 
species^  that  it  ia  possible  to  remedy  poverty  and  to  raise  wages ;  and 
that  all  other  means  of  effecting  these  objects,  such  as  social  or  politi- 
cal reform,  the  removal  of  taxation,  the  spread  of  education,  the  change 
of  religious  belnfs,  emigration,  the  advance  of  the  vavious  sciences  anid 
arts,  in.  short  every  other  conceivable  form  of  progresa  is  utterly  impof 
tent,  and  can  have  no  direct  influence  in  the  matter. 

These  truths  are  absolutely  incontrovertible ;  and  would  long  since 
have  been  universally  admitted,  not  only  by  scientific  men,  but  by  the 
general  intelligence,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hopelessness  they  inspired* 
They  have  earned  for  Political  Economy  the  name  of  the  "  dismal 
science,"  along  with  a  general  feeling  of  hostility  and  aversion;  as 
if  the  fault  lay  in  the  science^  whose  very  highest  merit  is,  that 
it  is  a  &ithful  interpreter  of  natural  truth.  It  is  not  by  shutting 
our  eyes  to  these  mighty  evils^  n^  childishly  venting  our  anges 
on  the  science  which  explains  them,  and  which  thus  gives  to  oun 
race  by  far  the  most  important  Mevelation  which  was  ever  givc^n.to  it, 
that  we  may  hope  they.wiU  be  overcomo ;  nature  is  never  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  such  means,  but,  on  the  contnury,  by  an  earnest  coosldera- 
tion  of  her  laws,  and  a  patient  and  persevering  endeavour  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  interests  of  man,  whatever  difficoltiea  this  may  cause  as. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  more  folly  this  qusstion,  I  would  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  on  two  subjects ;  viz.  first,  on  a  theory  of  popo- 
latlon  which  has  lately  been  opposed  to  the  Malthusiau  by  Mr. 
Doubleday  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  (similar  ia  substance  to  otluirs 
that  had  been  already  brought  forward  l^  Mr.  Godwin,,  Mr.  Sadler, 
and  other  writers} ;  and,  secondly,  on  Soclalinnr  I  mentStei|i(^  $^st 
theory,  not  from  its  intrinsic  importaacsi  but  because  I  wisk^Ktealtt 
to  see  to  what  hopeless  shifts  men,  and  even  talented  men,  fi|jj^4HveQ» 
to  escape  from  the  great  population  dlMculty ;  and  also  boc^jwi^  I  aoac 
deaicQus,  that  every  one  of  us  should  have  the  most  &bfiQt^t<&  m^ 


astared  camiction,  that  there  is  no  pos?ib1e  cs<!a.pe  fram  this  difficaltf, 
eicept  by  maofoUy  accepting,  and  pnliently  endeavonrinn  to  oTcrcoma  it. 
Mr.  Doubleday  asserts  that  tlie  cbecbs  'to  population  do  not  consist,  as 
Mr.  Malthas  shoved,  in  sexual  ab^titience,  ilce,  and  miser;  ;  but  that 
the  principal  check  arises  from  a  chnage  produced  in  the  human  consti- 
tution, b;  a  luiarioos  mode  of  liiing ;  in  f^ct,  that  tlie  Tercilitf  of  man' 
kind  depends  cbieQy  npDii  what  tbe;  eat.  The  poor,  he  says,  nre  much 
mare  prDli&c  than  the  rich,  becaose  they  lii-e  upon  TSgetablfs  and  fish  ; 
vhile  those  who  liie  npon  animal  food,  and  are  in  Kood  eircnmscaaces, 
hsTH  comparatiTEly  feable  reproductiTO  powers.  Fertilitj  is,  he  saj-E, 
increased  by  the  depleihoric  condition,  bat  diminished  by  the  ptftkoTk. 
As  proofs  of  this,  he  instances  the  Islands  of  Scotland,  whose  OTer- 
papulatLou  he  ascribes  to  their  Ssh-di°t;  and  altio  Ireland,  vbere  it 
arises  from  the  use  of  potatoes.  In  India  and  China  the  canso  of  the 
great  popalation  it  th«  liTing  on  rice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  smnlt 
popuIatioD  of  Asiatic  Russia  and  other  pastoral  countries,  arises,  he  says, 
from  their  IiTtng  so  much  on  animal  food.  In  the  large  families  and 
swarms  of  children,  whieh  are  seau  in  the  poors'  districts  of  our  towut 
and  country  Tillages;  and  in  the  decay  of  oar  noble  families,  few  of 
which  last  for  many  centuries,  without  the  necessity  of  perpetaat  new 
creations,  we  hare  further  signs  of  this,  which  Mr.  Doubleday  calls  ibe 
tme  law  of  popnlation.  As  iliustrations  of  these  propcsitioDB,  he  men- 
tions the  fact,  that  plants,  when  too  hi[;bly  manured,  tend  to  deT&< 
lope  leaves  instead  of  flowers  ;  and  that  the  latter  are  often  double  and 

Thus  then,  he  says,  popniation  always  increans  rapidly  among  the 
poor,  remains  pretty  stationary  in  the  middle,  and  decreases  in  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  in  an  exact  ratio  with  the  kind  and  ([uantity  of  food 
and  other  comforts  of  life  enjoyed  by  each. 

This  view  may  he  characterised  as  a  mere  baseless  bypothesis,  in 
which  the  real  meaning  of  the  facts  adduced  is  not  nnderstood.  and  the 
caose  mistaken  for  the  effect.  Mr,  Malthns  showed  that  people  were 
poor  because  they  had  too  many  children ;  Mr.  Doubleday  asserts  that 
they  hare  so  many  children  beeaose  they  are  poor.        "• 

The  fact  that  pastoral  countries  are  poor  in  popnlation,  and  er>iB 
countries  the  rererse,  is,  as  Mr.  Malthns  shomd,  easily  accouDtM  for 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  former  do  not  produce  nearly  so  mnch  human 
food  ai  the  latter.  The  belief  that  a  fish  or  a  vegetable  diet  is  peea- 
Uarlyfa^rahle,andanimal  foodanfavonrable,toreprodnction,is  anold 
nopatoi  error,  founded  partly  on  the  same  mistake  of  cause  for  effect. 
Mr.  Donbleday  has  in  these  matters  merely  taken  Mr,  Malthns's  tacts, 
and  read  them  tbe  wrong  way. 

As  for  the  dying-out  of  the  noble  families,  and  of  any  other  commn- 
nily  or  body  of  men,  it  is,  as  far  as  it  is  a  fact,  owing  to  the  agenoy  of 
Tery  many  other  forms  of  disease  and  destrnetion  besides  the  delcieniuei 
■of  the  reproiiucti*e  powers,  arising  from  unhealthy  modes  of  life ;  and, 
:„  '«'«••>   ■■■«'»"  *ni»T,  lint  ^n  inBignificant  part  of  these  destructiTs 
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plethoric  atate  in  both  plants  and  animals,  which  is  adYcrse  to  the  pro- 
per performance  of  many  of  their  healthy  functions  ;  but.  this  state  of 
plethora  is  a  disease,  and  whenever  it  operates  as  a  check  to  the  repro 
ductire  powers,  it  comes  under  the  head  of  Mr.  Halthus's  positiFC  check 
which  includes  ail  forms  of  death  and  disease.  Mr.  Doubleday  admits 
this  himself;  he  says,  **In  the  human  animal  luzuriousness  and  over 
feeding  are  generally  admitted  by  physiologists  and  physicians  to  be  the 
root  of  most  organic  diseases."  Believing  this,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
he  remains  satisfied  with  his  theory  ;  seeing  that  the  very  check,  ^hich 
he  designates  as  a  proof  of  the  benevolence  and  goodness  of  the  Deity, 
could  only  be,  even  in  the  cases  where  it  might  operate,  one  of  the  forms 
of  disease  and  misery  mentioned  by  Mr.  Malthus. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  exposition  of  the  same  theory  of  population, 
has  a  more  scientific  appearance,  but  is  as  completely  fallacious.  He 
begins  with  stating  that  in  all  living  beings,  the  powers  of  reproduction 
are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  those  of  individual  preservation.  Thus  in  thr 
humblest  plants  and  animals,  there  are  an  enormous  number  of  seeds 
and  eggs ;  while  in  the  higher  there  are  but  few.  In  the  elephant,  and 
man,  the  reproductive  powers  are  smallest ;  because  they  have  the 
greatest  power  of  self-preservation. 

From  tliis  proposition,  which  may  perhaps  be  granted,  he  proceeds  to 
the  totally  unwarrantable  inference,  that,  as  the  reproductive  powers 
decrease  in  the  different  species  in  ascending  the  scale  of  being,  so  do 
they  decrease  in  the  same  species,  namely  in  man,  during  his  advance  in 
civilization.  The  evident  want  of  analogy  between  these  propositions 
scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out ;  and,  as  the  author  has  not  given  any 
illustrative  proofs  of  this  decrease  of  fertility  in  man,  (probably  thinking 
the  loose  statistics  of  Mr.  Doubleday  sufficient  on  that  point,)  his  argu- 
ment is  rendered  valueless  at  the  very  beginning.  To  admit  the  astound- 
ing proposition,  that  the  progress  of  civilization  tends  so  totally  to  alter 
the  nature  of  the  human  frame,  as  to  diminish  its  reproductive  powers 
to  the  extent  required  to  keep  mankind  at  a  just  level  with  the  increase 
of  food,  would  demand  a  very  different  kind  of  evidence  from  this ;  which 
is  in  fact,  no  evidence  at  all,  but  merely  the  vaguest  and  most  illogical 
analogy. 

"  Every  generative  product "  says  Mr.  Spencer,  **  is  a  deduction  from 
tbo  parental  life,  and,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  diminish  life  is  to 
diminish  the  ability  to  preserve  life.  The  portion  thrown  off  is  organ- 
ised matter ;  vital  force  has  been  expended  in  the  organiEation  of  it ; 
which  vital  force,  had  no  such  portion  been  made  and  thrown  off,  would 
have  been  available  for  the  preservation  of  the  parent.  Neither  of  these 
forces,  therefore,  can  increase,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  other ;  in 
other  words,  individuation  and  reproduction  are  antagonistic.*' 

These  assertions  are  perhaps  as  good  examples  as  could  be  cited,  of  the 
fatal  errors  into  which  men,  whatever  be  their  abilities  in  other  matters, 
constantly  fall  from  want  of  physiological  and  medical  knowledge.  Had 
Mr.  Spencer  been  aware  of  the  phenomena  and  causes  of  genital  disease^ 
of  the  laws  of  the  generative  organs,  or  in  fact  of  the  most  general  prin- 
ciples of  health,  he  could  scarcely  have  adopted  such  opinions.      Th« 
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fset  is,  that  instead  of  the  powen  of  r^rodoction  being  in  antagonisB 
with  those  of  individnal  pieoci  ration,  they  axe,  like  all  other  powers  in 
the  body,  in  the  closest  harmony  with  th«n ;  that  instead  of  it  being 
injorions  to  the  Yital  powers  of  either  man  or  woman  to  reproduce  their 
species,  there  isscareely  anything  whidi  is  more  indispensable  to  their 
health.  The  seminal  flnidand-the  moistnial  discbarge  are  secretions,  and 
are  intended,  like  all  other  aeeretions  in  the  body,  to  be  cast  off;  in  fact, 
^ey  are  more  or  less  poisonous  to  the  system  if  they  be  retained,' just  as 
all  other  secretions  are ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  Tital  force  which  was 
expended  on  their  production  is  a  loss  to  the  powers  of  the  economy,  or 
oonld  luiTO  been  a^^ed  elsewhere  more  profitably  to  the  parent,  betrays 
a  great  ignorance  of  physiology.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  say, 
that  the  rital  fraee  used  in  prodocing  any  other  secretion,  as,  for  instance, 
the  bile  or  the  saliva,  would  have  b^  better  preserved  to  the  indiridual. 
The  retention  of  the  seention  of  the  germ-cdls  and  menstrual  discharge 
in  woman,  which  is  always  liable  to  take  place  unless  the  secreting 
organs  receive  their  doe  stinmlus,  has  a  most  withering  effect  upon  the 
health ;  and  probably  many  of  the  evil  effects,  which  abstinence  has  on 
the  male  system,  and  which  are  not  so  openly  manifested  as  they  are  in 
women,  by  the  arrest  or  disorder  of  the  reproductiye  secretion,  depend 
^ieally  on  its  non«eliminatioa  firom  the  want  of  the  natural  stimulus,  and 
Ifae  consequent  deterioration  of  the  blood,  and  enfeeblement  of  the  nerves. 
'Want  of  energy  of  body  and  mind,  despondency,  weakness,  and  a  benuni" 
bed  and  torpid  state  of  the  bodily  and  niffttal  functions,  are  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  effects  of  sexual  abstinence  in  man ;  and  correspond 
to  the  hysterical  and  chlorotlc  affections  of  woman. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  this  case  as  in  others,  the  interests  of  all  our  dif- 
ferent organs  and  functions  are  inseparably  bound  up  together ;  and  the 
same  influences  which  promote  the  true  and  healthy  developement  of  any 
one  of  them,  will  promote  that  of  the  others  also.  The  powers  of  repro- 
duction cannot,  any  more  than  those  of  digestion,  respiration,  or  absorp- 
tion, Ianp;uish  or  decay  without  the  whole  organism  suffering  ;  in  other 
words,  disease  or  imperfection  in  these  parts  must  be  either  the  cause  or 
effect  of  the  disease  of  the  whole  frame. 

Therefore,  wherever  the  reproductive  powers  have  been  checked  by 
luxurious  living,  or  by  modes  of  life  in  which  too  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  too  little  to  that  of  the  senses, 
it  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  diseased  and  morbid  state ;  which,  so  far  from 
meriting  the  name  of  progressive  civilization,  is  merely  one  of  the  forms 
of  disease  and  misery  included  under  Mr.  Malthus'  positive  check.  The 
disproportionate  size  of  the  brain,  which  is  found  in  highly  inteliect- 
ualised  nations,  and  which  is  generally  mentioned  with  much  satisfac- 
tion, is  in  fact  the  physical  expression  of  that  diseased  spiritualism,  of 
which  I  have  formerly  spoken,  and  is  a  prolific  cause  of  the  wide-spread 
"fiervous  maladies,  which  characterise  our  times.  A  luxurious  mode  of 
ife  and  sedentary  and  studious  pursuits  have  evil  effects  on  many  other 
organs,  besides  those  of  reproduction,  and  the  brain ;  indeed  they  inter- 
fere with  every  function  of  the  body,  and  produce  constipation,  indigestion. 
See.    It  woab4A^i|[||^  as  reasonable  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  alvine  or 
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digestifve  i ficxetkms  would  deoreasa,  or  the  power  of  thoBe  orgftnf  deoay  M 
the  piosreas  of  ciTilizatioa,  as  that  ithoae  ef  the  organs  of  gBosMHUiB 
should  So  Mf^ 

The  fact  ii,  that  tbexe  Aie  few,  if  «b^,  Jbodily  ianotiona,  over  wUoh 
these  injurious  influenees  hare  leas  j[K)wer  than  over  -those  of  xeprodnotiaii. 
It  might  havjeheen  eacfeoted,  that  when  ■aeh  sweeping  Jimertions  as  to 
the  decrease  of  the  fertility  of  the  speoies  were  jsoade,  «nd  Tisionaif 
theories  of  human  perfectibility  founded  thereon,  their  authors  wouU 
have  resorted  to  ■tii&.Qnly  possible  medeof  satisfaotorily aseertaidhig  their 
truth ;  namely,  an  investigation  into  the  real  nature  and  causes  ef 
sterility,  as  shown  by  nuBdical  writers,  who  are  the  only  men  shat  have 
the  means  of  furnishing  a  knowledge  on  this  subject,  liiew  when  we  'd» 
examine  medical  works,  we  find  that  the  vqgue  taasajaUikfoira^  or  a  iaswA-^ 
ous  or  studious  mode  of  life,  is  very  rarely  used  to  accoimt  A>r  stefilitf  • 
The  tendency  of  medicine,  especiallj  of  late  years,  has  been  to  assiga 
some  more  definite  fosm  of  local  disease  asits  cause,  and  to  do  aw«y  with 
these  vague  and  popular  expressions,  which  were  in  general  merely  a 
cover  for  ignorance ;  and  the  maI  demonstrafate  causes  of  thas  disease 
(for  sterility  is  always  a. disease,)  have  heen  in  many  cases  made  ont» 
and  shown  to  be  cumblc  Br.  Whitehead^  in  his  able  work  on  this«ib* 
ject,  says,  'Hhe  oaosejof  sterility  is  usually  attributed,  aad'Correctlyso,  to 
the  faulty  condition  <of  .the  female  ergaas ;  the  moa-existaDce  of  ihe  pro« 
creative  power  in  the  other  sex  <being,  in  jeality,  exiremefy  rovte."  'Jlow» 
if  either  plethora  or  intellectual  devdopement  were  a  frequent  caise  ef 
sterility,  why  should  it  not  operate  still  more  on  men  than  women  ?  and 
yet  sterility  is  a  rare  disease  in  the  male,  and  occurs  -chiefly  frdm  the 
worst  forms  of  spermaitorrhceat  or  from  malfonnation  of  the  sexual 
organs.  The  causes  of  barrenness  on  the  female  side,  Dr.  Whitehead 
says,  are  rarely  congenital  malformations,  for  nature  is  so  abundaatly 
liberal  in  her  gifts,  and  so  wonderfully  correct  in  all  she  does  ;  *' the  more 
frequent  causes  consist  in  cUseased  states  of  the  uterus  and  its^orgaaio 
products ;  and  are,  generally  speaking,  susceptible  both  of  dooionstratioB 
and  cure."  Many  of  Uiese  causes  of  sterility  have  been  already  men- 
tioued  in  the  description  of  female  diseases,  and  Consist  in  the  variona 
inflammations  and  painful  affeetions,  which  interfere  with  the  powem 
of  conception.  Another  cause,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Whitehead  as  fre- 
quently occurring,  is  an  acid,  iiistead  of  the  natural  alkaline  state,  «{ ;tiM 
mucus  secreted  from  the  womb,  which  kills  thO'Spermatozooids.  When 
sterility  exists,  it  may  generally  be  traced  to  some  Mnoh  tangible  causo 
operating  in  the  individual ;  and  in  fact,  the  rB(;ue  idea  o^  gradual  and 
prozressive  failure  of  the  reproductive  powers  ef  ear^ipecies,  is  vhttUif 
without  countenance  iiom  any  thing  observed  ia  natnre.  Sterility, 
except  as  far  as  it  arises  from  prostitution,  is  aneef  the  most  insignifi- 
cant of  all  the  checks  to  population ;  for  one  JtAoLi  that  remains  unborn 
from  this  cause,  there  are  hundreds  which  are  so  from  sexual  abstinenea: 
and  of  the  various  causes  of  this  insi|rQifieant  cheek,  plethora  is  oneeT 
the  least  important,  or  radier,  strictly  speaking,  searo^y  deserves  the 
name  of  a  direct  cause  at  all. 

M  for  the  analogy  between  the  efeets  of  high  cultivatiea  on  iht 


■oggeitod  tbis  ttaia  ofiaiK  reasonmg),  it  is  vcrjr  di 
imporliDt  lav  of  pbysi^lagy  ii,  cti^c  ttae  hamblet  the  orgnnism,  the  mote 
ii  iti  form  anc)  arifriiiiLl  type  stueeptible  of  being  modiSed  by  eiceiniJ 
ciiODDUtuicet,  and  the  hi|;her  it  U,  the  less  ;  snd  tbui,  to  maie  a  com- 
jiuiioa  in  this  fo&iter  betmeD  mua  and  tho  loirer  oTganisms,  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  error.  The  human  raiutitutioii  has  a  woadertol  panor 
cC  adtieiiDg  to  its  natural  type,  and  of  defending  itself  from  eccetnal  im- 
proauUHi  vtthont  which  man  would  not  be  fitted  for  bis  maar-Eided  tod 
oniniTorous  lifo. 

But,  in  reality  the  -rery  Ttverii  of  these  theories  is  the  truth.  The 
pavers  of  reproduction,  Instead  of  being  lessened  by  a  true  progress  of 
ciTiliiation,  must  aecesgarlly,  as  well  as  the  other  vital  powers,  be  greatly 
iiwTcattd;  for  no  civilijfttioo  is  a  true  one,  wliich  does  not  inclodo  the 
UdTimcemont  of  erery  faculty  of  the  bnmau  constitution.  Their  increau 
will  lake  place  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  the  longer  average  of  life,  which 
will  give  greater  time  .for  their  eierciso;  secondly,  by  the  adoption  of 
mere  healthy  modes  of  life,  and  the  better  pretention  and  care  of  steri- 
lity. Therefore,  the  dWculty  from  thiicante,  instead  of  diminishing,  will 
assuredly  greatly  increase,  in  the  progresi  of  ciriliitttion. 

It  may  perhaps  give  at  a  dearer  idea  of  the  reproductiie  powers  of 
our  speciei,  than  any  statistics,  to  eiamine  them  by  what  wa  know  oE 
ths  female  conttitubion.  The  seiuol  life  of  woman  lasts  from  its  matorlty 
at  fifteen,  to  its  decline  at  about  torty-Gve  years  of  aga  ;  that  is, 
<iurlng  a  period  of  about  thirty  years.  Thus  if  we  allow  two  years  for 
the  produi:tion  and  nurture  of  each  child,  which  is  amply  satEcieot 
if  the  womiiii  lire  a  healthy  life,  she  could  produce  in  all  abont  fifleeu 
children,  I'liis  is  :i  modcjrite  avptago  of  the  repruduciive  powers  of 
woman,  when  these  powers  hate  their  full  scope,  aud  ate  not  checked 
by  diffet«nt  droamitanoea.  The  poaiiUa  rate  of  IncreoM  of  mankind, 
U  tbnefora  moch  greater,  (ban  any  actual  rate  which  was  erer  known, 
•ran  in  America ;  and  ve  moat  remember,  that  it  is  this  possible  rate 
whlob  la  to  b«  CMuidered,  in  any  inquiry  into  the  possible  progress  of 
mankind:  for  progren,  by  increasing  tbe  BTerage  of  life  and  bealth  in 
th*  female  aez,  mut  always  tend  to  inenue  their  reproductiTe  powers. 
But  these  powers  at  present  in  oor  conntry  do  not  produce  one-fourth 
part  of  the  children,  of  which  they  are  aotouly  eap^le,  nor  one-sixth  of 
those  of  fffaieh  they  ate  potentially  capable.  Onlookingroiuidns  in  society 
(he  eaosst  ate  easily  perteired.  The  great  miOi"^'r  "^  vomen  do  not 
marrytilf  sereral  yaan  after  they  ate  capoUe  of  reprodaction,  and  very 
many  do  not  marry  at  all ;  while  vast  nouben  die  babta  their  sesrnal  life 
it  over,  and  the  reproducllva  powen  of  otbeia  or*  quenched  in  the  mire  of 
prostitDtioD.  We  doDotsee  onavomaa  in  thonaands,  who  haa  folly  eier- 
eised  her  reproductiTe  powers.  And  yet  with  all  this  restraint,  these 
powers  are  still  so  enormously  oTer-eurcised,  that  the  most  grindini 
poverty  prerails,  and  a  large  proportion  of  Uie  poorest  ctitsei  are 
pushed  ont  of  existence,  before  the  third  of  their  notaral  term  of  life  is  past. 

On  analysing  the  rarious  checks  to  the  fertility  of  woman,  with  regard 
to  the  projwruDnal  $ffeot  of  each,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  sexnal  ab- 
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•tinence,  with  its  lo  freqaent  attendant— lelf-abate,  ii  hj  far  the  most 
iitaportant  of  all ;  that  perhaps  next  comes  premature  death,  before  the 
reprodnoti?e  age  is  over  ;  next,  prostitution ;  next  abortion ;  and  perhaps 
lastly,  sterility,  as  far  as  it  is  not  dependent  on  prostitution.  Those 
checks  to  the  fertility  of  woman,  together  with  the  corresponding  checks 
to  that  of  man,  and  death  at  more  advanced  periods  of  life,  form  the  sum 
of  the  poiitire  and  proTentire  checks  to  population. 

The  fallacious  theory  of  a  change  in  the  nnman  constitution  is  an  ad- 
mirable instance  of  that  short-sighted  Optimism,  in  which  so  many 
thinkers  have  indulged  in  the  worlcPs  history.  By  optimism  is  meant  tho 
belief,  that  there  is  some  self-adjusting  power  in  Nature,  or  some  merci- 
All  guiding  Providence,  by  which  human  ills  all  work  for  good,  and  are 
ultimately  to  be  overcome.    In  this  case  we  are  to  console  ourselves  with 
the  encouraging  prospect,  that  the  human  constitution  will  gradually 
undergo  a  change  in  our  favour  ;  to  wait  helplessly  till  the  stream  of 
misery  has  flow^  past  us,  and  then  we  shall  enter  the.  promised  land  of 
indefinite  perfectibility.     But  we  may  sooner  expect  that  the  river  will 
return  to  its  source,  or  the  seas  cover  the  mountain  tops,  than  that  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  human  frame  will  alter ;  for  it  is  much  less 
changeable  than  they.    These  and  similar  delusive  hopes,  springing  from 
the  want  of  perception  of  the  mighty  difficulty  opposed  by  nature,  are 
extremely  dangerous,  and  have  led  to  an  immensity  of  evil.     By  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  population,  Mr.  Malthus  gave  the  death-blow  to  all 
such  views,  and  to  every  theory  of  human  progress,  which  had  been 
erected  in  ignorance  of  it.     He  showed  to  demonstration  the  real  came. 
which  opposed  the  satisfactory  advance  of  mankind ;  and  also  that  the 
indispensable  condition  of  such  advance  was  a  ffreat  increase  in  the  pre- 
ventive check  to  population.      He  first,  like  M.  Lallemand  in  sperma- 
torrhcea,  traced  the  surface  evils  of  society,  which  had  till  his  time  been 
mistaken  for  the  radical  ones,  to  their  hidden  source ;  he  was  the  true 
physician,  who  alone  saw  the  real  meaning  of  the  appalliog  disease,  under 
which  the  human  race  has  been  labouring  ever  since  it  appeared  on  thii 
earth ;  the  only  true  friend  the  poor  ever  iSid,  the  friend  who  had  not  only 
tho  heart,  but  the  head,  to  help  theai ;  and  whose  profound  revelation, 
gloomy  and  apparently  almost  hopeless  as  it  showed  their  lot  to  be,  was 
yet  infinitely  more  valuable  to  the  poor,  than  the  most  splendid  dreams  of 
vit-ionary  perfectibility  ever  conceived. 

Socialism  is  one  of  these  short-sighted  schemes,  and  is  built  upon  the 
same  false  foundation  as  the  rest ;  namely,  that  it  is  possible  that  man 
should  make  satisfactory  progress,  without  a  great  increase  in  the  pre- 
ventive check  to  population.  Socialism,  like  other  schemes,  leaves  this 
matter  out  of  the  question,  and  confines  its  attention  to  various  methods 
of  increasing  the  produce  of  human  industry,  and  equalising  its  distribu- 
tion ;  which,  whatever  be  their  merits,  are,  without  the  other,  not  worth 
a  moment's  scrutiny.  Put  all  the  various  human  advantages,  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  Socialism  and  all  the  usual  efforts  of  society  are 
directed,  on  one  side,  and  diminished  reproduction  on  the  other ;  and  we 
may  be  certain  that  ev^ry  struggle  for  the  former  will  be  utterly  vain 
and  futile,  so  far  as  the  gr«at  part  of  society  is  concerned,  without  the 
latter.    The  one  cannot  be  got  without  the  other. 


Tbeptcuiiar  crtOT  of  Socialism  is,  that  it  Bttiibotci  to  tbe  constitaUsn 
of  society  Had  to  rt/n^tlilion,  {as  political  reFaimen  <!<>  to  roriiiE  d! 
goTemitimt,  and  theologians  to  man'*  ori^oaJ  sin,)  tho  eriJs,  wiiich 
really  ifTiag  from  tLe  principle  of  popnlatiuD.  It  falls  into  tbe  uiTatB- 
rate  anii  almost  uoireraal  error  of  ascribing  the  chief  ills  of  mankiiid  to 
hnman  iaalitutions,  inateod  of  lo  Nature.  It  faiiamently  uiges  the 
adnptioa  of  a  complete  cbangc  ia  our  social  fahciCi  but  to  vhat  eaii 
After  ail  this  trouble,  there  would  Dot  be  one  of  the  great  humaa 
difflcultjes  lomoveii.  If  the  preTentire  check  to  population  be  increa^ 
Socialism  is  aot  needed  ;  if  oat,  it  is  useless, 

1  sball  now  proceed  to  the  fuller  eiaminatioD  o£  these  momentoitE  ebi- 
nai  and  social  qaestiena.    This  fotuu  the  sniijwi  of  the  foUaviDg  Susy, 


which  i£  the  keystone  of  tiui  work. 


POVERTY,  ITS  ONLY  CAUSE  AND 

ITS  ONLY  CURE  ; 


■WITH 


THE  SOJiUTION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  PBOBLEM. 


■■^■»  I  p  w^— ^^i— ■^^■rup^iP^'iii^ 


FovuBTT  is  the  most  appalling  of  all  tlie  otUs  which  oppress  mankind. 
Other  great  evils,  such  as  war,  or  pestilence,  are,  when  compared  with 
porerty,  but  of  little  importance.  They  are  eranescent,  occurring  only 
at  rare  interyals ;  and  are  but  as  the  few  drops,  which  mmJte  the  de^ 
cup  of  human  misery  now  and  then  OTorflow.  They  are,  moreover,  m 
general,  notliing  but  ^ecta  of  the  poverty,  in  which,  with  its  inseparable 
social  misery,  discontent,  and  angry  passions,  the  majority  of  mankind 
are  plunged ;  and  which  is  the  mam  root  of  the  most  important  trans^ 
itory  evils  that  we  are  subject  to  at  the  present  day.  If  there  were  no 
poverty  to  give  rise  to  squalid  and  unhesilthy  districts  in  our  towns,  pes- 
tilence, (which  has  been  shown  by  statistics  to  be  very  greatly  more  des- 
tructive to  life  than  war),  would  rarely  appear  among  us,  and  would 
have  little  power  to  affect  human  happiness.  If  sociu  discontent,  and 
the  angry  and  envious  feelings  that  poverty  engenders,  were  allayed  by 
its  removal,  the  standing  armies  (which  are  in  the  usual  circumstances 
of  modern  States  needed  much  moxe  to  keep  in  check  the  poorer  dassm, 
than  to  guard  against  foneign  hestiUties^  could  be  reduced ;  and  inter- 
national wars,  together  with  ciril  wars«  wouid  become  in  all  probabiUtgf 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

And  yet  mankind  are  by  aomeaos  sufficiently  alire  te  the  ABormoiis 
and  incomparable  magnitude  of  the  evils,  of  poverty.  If  a  war  or  a  pes* 
tilenoe  threatens  us,  every  one  is  excited  at  the  prospect  of  the  mis* 
ery  which  may  result ;  piayeisare  put  np,  and  every  soUmaandmonza- 
fui  feeling  called  forth ;  but  these  evils  are  to  porerty,  bat  as  a  grain  oi 
sand  in  the  desert,  as  the  light  wa.v«s  that  raffle  a  dark  sea  of  despaic 
Wars  come,  and  go,  and  perhaps  their  greatest  evils  consist  in  their 
aggpravation  of  poverty  by  the  high  prices  they  tause ;  pestilences  last 
their  appointed  season,  and  then  leave  us ;  but  poverty,  toe  grim  tyvant 
of  our  race,  abides  with  us  throng  all  a^es  aad  in  all  circumstances. 
For  one  victim  that  war  and  pestilence  have  alaia*  for  ^ne  heart  that 
hey  have  racked  with  suffering,  porerty  haa slain  its  millions;  and  not 
slain  alone,  but  first  condemned  uem  to  dsog  thcough  a  life  of  bondliga 
and  degradation. 
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*«  The  poor  je  liaye  always  with  yon,**  was  said  two  thousand  yean 
4igo,  and  would  have  been  as  appalling  a  truth  at  any  time  before  or  since. 
Let  us  mount  to  the  remotest  antiquity ;  let  us  regard  the  countless 
myriads  of  China  and  Hindostan,  of  our  own,  or  any  other  country  of 
the  old  world  at  the  proFont  day ;  and  we  shall  ^find  poverty,  and  her 
sister  Hard  Work — the  want  of  Food,  and  of  Leisure,  everywhere  plung- 
ing the  great  mass  of  our  race  in  an  abyss  of  misery  and  degradation.  It 
is  this  universal  prevalence  and  constant  continuance  of  poverty,  which 
have  in  a  great  measure  accustomed  men  to  its  evils,  and  prevented  them 
from  either  sufllciently  feeling,  or  conceiving  any  hope  of  ever  escaping 
from  them.  The  ignorance  of  the  great  cause  of  poverty  moreover,  which 
is  even  yet  so  prevalent,  notwithstanding  the  writings  of  Mr.  Malthns 
and  others,  has  made  many  people  view  it  rather  as  a  disgrace,  and  as 
brought  on  by  individual  laziness,  drunkenness,  or  misconduct ;  a  belief 
which  interfered  with  their  pity  for  it,  and  rendered  totally  abortive  any 
effort  they  might  make  to  alleviate  it.  Unacquainted  with  its  cause,  men 
think  it  an  absolutely  inevitable  evil :  and  thus  try  to  reconcile  themselves 
-to  it,  and  to  avoid  a  subject,  whose  consideration  would  almost  lead  them 
to  despair  of  human  society. 

*'  It  is  easy  to  bear  the  Uls  of  others  with  christian  fortitude.**  Yes ; 
although  we,  who  look  on,  may  reconcile  ourselves  to  this  horrible  con- 
dition of  the  majority  of  our  fellows ;  although  we  may  seek  to  dis- 
guise it,  by  vain  boasts  of  the  advance  of  civilization,  the  progress  of 
society,  and  the  splendour  of  individual  virtue,  talent,  and  the  other 
bright  spots  in  human  life,  which  dazzle  the  superficial  gaze,  and  prevent 
it  from  seeing  the  dark  shades  of  vice  and  suffering  which  hang  around ; 
aJas !  th3  poor  themselves  can  never  be  reconciled  to  poverty,  their  hu- 
man flesh  and  blood  cannot  stand  its  insufferable  miseries,  and  to  them 
all  big  talk  of  the  progress  of  mankind  is  a  delusion  and  a  lie. 

The  life  of  our  working  classes  is  worse  than  that  of  most  of  the 
beasts  of  burden.  They  toil  unremittingly  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  a-day 
at  a  laborious,  monotonous,  and  in  many  cases  a  deadly  occupation ; 
without  hope  of  advancement,  or  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
work  they  are  engaged  in.  At  night  their  jaded  frames  are  too  tired  to 
permit  their  enjoyment  of  the  few  leisure  hours;  and  the  morn  wakens 
them  to  the  same  dreary  day  of  ceaseless  toil.  Even  the  seventh  day, 
their  only  holiday,  brings  them  in  this  country  little  gaiety,  little  recrea- 
tion ;  a  solemn  sermon,  and  two  hours  of  sedentary  constraint  is  all  that 
is  provided  for  them.  The  clergy  and  others,  who  are  indignant  that  a 
poor  working  man  does  not  go  to  church  on  his  only  holiday,  should 
themselves  try  his  life  for  six  months,  and  see  then  what  appetite  they 
will  have  for  church ;  when  their  limbs  are  wasting  with  incessant 
toil,  their  nerves  beginning  to  give  way,  and  their  hearts  embittered  by 
a  life  of  constant  drudgery  and  care. 

Thus  have  the  poor  to  toil  on,  as  long  as  their  strength  permits.  At 
last  some  organ  gives  way,  the  stomach,  the  eyes,  or  the  brain  ;  and  the 
unfortunate  sufferer  is  thrown  out  of  work,  and  sent  to  the  hospital, 
while  his  wife  and  family  are  reduced  to  the  brink  of  starvation.  Often 
the  maiif  rendered  desperate  by  his  hopeless  position,  plunges  into  drink 
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and  gives  himself  over  to  ruin.  At  other  times,  the  working  classes 
in  a  t'reazy  of  rage  at  their  infernal  circumstances,  determine  that 
they  will  have  higher  wages  or  perisli.  Hence  result  the  disastrous 
strikes,  and  the  terrible  social  revolutions,  that  have  in  recent  times  so 
often  convulsed  society.  But  they  are  vain ;  they  are  but  the  blind 
effort  of  men  to  do  something  or  die,  the  fruitless  heavings  of  a  man  in  a 
nightmare.  The  mountain  of  misery  invariably  falls  back  again  upon 
their  breasts,  with  only  increased  pressure  ;  and  forces  thiem,  worn  out  by 
impotent  struggles,  to  bear  it  quietly  for  another  little  season. 

Till  within  the  last  half  century,  it  may  be  said  that  the  evils  of 
poverty  were  very  little  either  understood  or  sympathised  in,  by  the  richec 
and  better  educated  part  of  mankind.  The  richer  classes  took  little  more 
interest  in,  and  had  little  more  communion  with  the  poorest  class,  than  if 
they  had  been  an  inferior  order  of  beings.  Was  it  not  the  lot  of  the  poor 
to  slave  and  toil  for  the  pleasures  of  the  rich,  and  were  they  not  paid  for 
so  doing  ?  The  unhappy  class-feelings  also,  which  totally  prevented  and 
still  prevent,  the  richer  among  us  from  mingling  freely  with  the  poorer, 
and  treating  them  with  that  equal  mutual  respect  and  politeness,  which 
should  exist  between  all  men,  fostered  the  ignorance  on  the  subject  of 
poverty.  But  of  late  years  this  subject  has  become  one  of  the  most  engross- 
ing and  wide-spread  interest ;  and  there  are  few  among  us  now-a-days, 
who  are  not  tolerably  well  aware  of  tbe  inconceivable  wretchedness  of  the 
poorest  classes  among  us,  and  of  the  fearful  evils  of  hard  work,  unhealthy 
occupations,  and  low  wages,  under  which  this  country  groans.*  Writers 
on  political  economy,  and  on  medical  and  moral  subjects,  have  almost  all 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  evils  of  poverty,  and  the  wretched  desti- 
tution and  ignorance  of  our  poorer  classes,  are  the  most  pressing  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  all  men.  Several  admirable  works  of  fiction, 
pre-eminent  among  which  stands  Alton  Locko,  have  made  the  life  and 
struggles  of  the  poor  the  theme  by  which  they  awakened  the  deepest 
sympathy  in  the  minds  of  all;  and  now  there  are  few  novels  or 
poems  of  much  merit,  in  which  the  sufferinss  of  poverty  do  not  throw  a 
shade  over  the  brighter  scenes,  and  cloud  the  heart  of  the  writer  and  the 
reader.  We  do  not  care  now  for  the  artificial  glitter  of  court  etiquette, 
nor  the  hollow  ceremonies  of  fashionable  life ;  we  have  comparatively  little 
sympathy  with  the  caprices  of  high-born  lords  and  ladies,  who  have  en- 
grossed so  unfair  a  share  of  man's  attention :  wo  wish  to  know  the  inner 
life  of  man,  and  most  of  all  the  thoughts  and  sufferings  of  those,  who  have 
been  the  most  neglected  by  their  fellow  creatures. 

There  is  perhaps  no  work  of  the  day,  which  gives  so  monmfury  interest- 
ing aninsightinto  the  lives  of  the  poorest  classes,  as  Mr.  Mayhew's  inimit- 
table  *^  London  Labour,  and  London  Poor ; "  and  the  truths  which  he 
lays  bare  to  us  in  that  work,  are  such  as  to  freeze  our  blood  with  horror  and 
anguish.  It  is  the  account  of  the  manner,  in  which  hundreds  of  thou-> 
sands  of  our  fellow  beings  are  gradually  ground  and  pressed  to  death  and 
multiform  destruction  by  hard  work,  and  want  of  food.  It  tells  us  of  star- 
vation, disease,  prostitution,  crime,  and  every  conceivable  moral  and  phy- 
sical degradation,  to  wnich  these  unhappy  ones  who  are  born  at  the  foot  of 
our  social  scale,  are  inexorably  doomed.     No  hope,  no  chance  of  rising 
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&app7  oae;  For  nrf  Mrt,  I  do  not  think  that  I  &now  in  thia  coantry  a 
ahigiosach  ease,  and  i  hate  heard  the  same  opinion  ftom  othefs.  AI! 
of  ns  are  worn  by  anxiety,  and  depressed'  by  the  atmosphere  of  misery, 
that  orenpreads  onr  society.  So  trae  is  thfo,  that  die  sayins  ia  eon- 
ttantly  on  oar  lips,  **ittan  is  bom  to  trouble,**  and  the  world  is  com- 
monly termed  the  **  tale  of  tesm.'*  Let  it  not  be  ibr  a  moment  snppoaed, 
that  snch  sorrow  is  man's  natarai  state ;  it  is  only  a  sign  of  the  fearfol 
erils,  with  which  onr  sedety  has  to  contend,  and  of  the  g^oom  whidi  the 
wide-spread  want  of  food,  lore,  and  Udenre,  has  ponreiiroimd  the  eonuaon 
heart  of  man.  It  it  an  absolate  impossibility  that  any  class  can  long 
enjoy  happiness,  if  another  is  miserable;  sooner  or  later  sympathy  nnst 
unite  them  in  a  common  lot  of  weal  and  woe. 

Do  not  let  us  suppose  either,  that  toe  escape  from  evils  of  an  anilog^nis 
nature  to  tiiose,  by  which  the  poor  are  ground  to  death.  The  cares  and 
anxieties  of  the  business  and  professiomu  men  among  us  are  proraUal ; 
it  is  so  difficult  to  make  a  lit«Hhood  in  the  press  of  competition,  that  we 
are  driven  into  disease  or  insanity  by  the  sweat  and  anxiety  of  the  mind, 
just  as  the  working  man  is  by  that  of  the  body.  The  great  principle  of 
population  moreover  presses  upon  us  in  a  dlflereat,  but  scaireely  a  Issa 
fearful  manner,  than  upon  the  poor.  It  produces  among  us  the  want 
of  love^  just  as  it  does  the  want  of  food  among  the  poor ;  and  the  former 
is  almost  as  blighting  and  withering  an  evil  among  the  richer  classes, 
^^peeiAlly  the  young  ladies,  as  the  want  of  food  and  leisure  among  the 
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poor.  It  ilowly  undanninoi  health  and  hanpinoM,  and  has  made  cor 
■Goiets!;,  our  pavtiei,  balls,  promeiiadei,  a  hollow  and  artifioiol  masque- 
rade, where  the  joyless  gaiety  ill-dlsgnLiee  the  aehinjr  hearU  beneath. 
The.  immense  nomber  of  noouunded  men  and  women>  whose  seznal  hopes 
have  been  blighted  by  the  want  of  love,  or  by  genital  or  renereal  dlieasesi 
east  a  gloom  and  oonstraint  over  all  the  sesaai  relations,  like  the  spectre 
of  pouBcty  at  a  banquet.  Harried  people  and  fortunate  loyert  do  not 
like  to  reveal  their  hiwpfaiess,  when  there  is  so  muab-seiual  misery  and 
disappointment  around;  and  were  it  not  for  the  nt<wvly  selflsh- views  of 
love  whioh  prevail  among  us,  this  feeling  would  beimove  oommon>  Do  we 
think  that  those  whO'tan  suffering  fh>m  the  want  of  love,  are  not  as  real 
objects  of  our  sympathy,  as  those  who  suffer  from  want  of  food  ? 

Bat  it  is  as  vain  for  those  who  engross  the  love,  as  for  those  who  en- 
gross the  food,  to  expect  to  be  happy,  while  others  are  miserable  from  the 
want  of  it  The  sexual  disappointments  and  anxieties  darken  the  whole 
sexual  atmosphere,  and  have  fostered  the  puritanismv  whioh  has  of  late 
yeart  increased:  among  us,,  and  has  given  a  sombre  and  painful  character 
to  all  love.  No  oneluteato  make  allusions  to  semal  matters,,  a  subject 
fraught  with  anguish  to  so  many.  Discontent  is  as  infectious  as  happi* 
ness,  and  the  number  of  minds  soused  by  a  life  of  forced  abstinence 
embitter  allsooialjoyik  Envy  and  Jealousy  penvade  the  general  mind  on 
sexual  subjects,  and  hence  the  harsh  Judgments  passed  on  those,  who  have 
dared  to  taste,  except  in*  the  oidinary  mod(9  of  marriage,  which  ^has  been 
nmdo  as  unenviable  and  rigorous  as  possible^  the  pleasures  for  which  se 
manjr  sigh  in  vvdn.  It  is  from  this  terrible  want  if  love^  and  not  from 
thoaireet.wantoffood,.that  the  richer  classes  among  us  suffer;  but  the 
two  wonts  represent,  each  othev«i  being  the  only  two  alternatives,  as  Hr. 
Mai  thus  has  shown,,  whicb  the  law  of  jpopulation  leaves  us.  It  is  Juat 
a  choice  between,  two  modes  of  death ;  by  poverty,  or  by  sexual  misery  ; 
by  want  of  food  and  leisure,  or  by  want  of  love.  This  terrible  choice  may 
be  called  the  IHaUhutian  dUemma.  Poverty,  taken  in  its  widest  sense, 
means  the  want  of  lov§  as  weM  as  of  food ;  and  the  ignorance  or  dis* 
regard  of  this  truth  is  the  greatest  of  all  errors  in  reasoning  upon  sodal 
matters. 

Tlie^want  of  love  is  indeed  foarfully  felt  in-  every  grade  of  our  society, 
but  by  no  class  so  much  as  by  young  ladies*  The  young  men  among  tha 
richer  classes,  palliate  this  insufferiU>le  evil,  by  having  recourse  to  a  mer- 
cenary intorcourse;  from  which  acises  all  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
prostitution.  The  poor  ia  goneraU  rather  than  want  lov»„  wul  want  food 
and  leisure,  and  livo  only  a  small  fraction  of  their  [natural  term  of  Ufe ; 
and  marriages  take  place  at  an  earlier  age,  and  are  proportionally  mora 
uumerous  among  them  than  the  rich.  In  the  last  census  the  mean 
average  of  life  in  England  is  stated-  as  forty  yean ;  which  is  not,  ^e 
Beport  says,  one-half  of  the  possible  average,  which  it  estimates  at  one 
hundred  years.  In  Manchester  and  Liverpool, .  the  average  is  only  twentj-^ 
five  years. 

To  convey  a  slight  idea  of  the  state  of  poverty  to  which  our  woridng 
daeiet  are  redumd,  I  shall  give  on«  or  two  facts,  which  are  enough 
to  paralyse  with  dismay  any  heart  that  feels  for  its  fellowt  (  and  to  thaw 
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US  the  great  truth,  that  nnless  this  state  of  thin^  can  be  altered,  we 
eannot  expect  that  oar  society  will  long  hang  together  as  it  is.  It  was 
lately  found  by  the  Government  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  that  the 
average  amount  of  food  procured  by  country  labourers  for  their  families, 
is  122  ounces  per  week.  Hence  the  working  man's  share  may  be  calcu- 
lated as  140  ounces, — 134  bread  and  6  meat.  Now  the  gaol  dietaries 
(which  Sir  James  Graham  says  were  made  from  the  advice  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  men,)  allow  254  ounces  of  food  per  week  to  the  prison- 
ers on  hard  labour,  which  the  medical  men  declared  was  the  very  small- 
est amount  which  could  safely  be  given.  Hence  the  labourer  gets  only 
about  half  as  much  food  as  the  criminal,  whose  allowance  is  the  smallest 
held  compatible  with  health  and  vigour.  I  quote  this  awful  fact  from 
Mr.  Mayhew's  work. 

Thus  the  rural  population  of  many  parts  of  England  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  half-starved.  They  have  to  toil  like  bond-slaves,  with  no  leisure 
for  amusement,  education,  or  any  other  blessing,  which  elevates  or 
sweetens  human  life ;  and  after  all,  they  have  only  half  enough  of  the 
very  first  essential  of  life.  Better  would  it  have  been  for  the  wretched 
ones,  if  they  had  never  been  born. 

The  working  classes  in  the  towns,  are  also  miserably  paid,  often  half- 
starved  ;  and  are  sweated  to  death  in  unhealthy  sedentary  drudgery,  such 
as  tailoring,  cotton-spinning,  weaving,  &c.  Mr.  Mayhew  moreover 
informs  us  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  poor  street-sellers  in 
London  whom  he  consulted,  that  poverty  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years  :  that  the  working  classes  have  now  no  pennies  to  spend  on  super- 
fluities ;  and  hence  that  the  gains  of  the  street-folk  have  been  diminished 
nearly  to  a  third  of  what  they  were  some  twenty  years  ago.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  the  too  rapid  increase  of  our  own  people,  and  partly  to  the 
immense  immigration  of  the  Irish  ;  that  most  unfortunate  nation,  whose 
abyss  of  poverty  is  deeper  than  our  imagination  can  conceive,  and  who 
have  flooded  all  the  poorest  occupations  in  this  country,  and  reduced  the 
wages  to  the  starvation  point.  "  We  don't  live,"  said  many  of  the  street- 
folk  to  Mr.  Mayhew,  "  we  starve." 

Low  as  are  the  wages  of  the  men,  they  are  still  far  above  those  of  the 
women.  What  are  the  pittances,  on  which  our  poor  women  manage  to 
bear  starvation  for  a  few  years,  before  they  are  ground  to  death  ?  The 
mantle-maker  earns  about  4s.  8d.  a-week,  when  in  work,  the  " slacks" 
occurring  twice  in  the  year,  each  of  three  months  duration.  The  em- 
broideress,  and  upholsteress  can  make  from  10s.  to  12s.  a-week,  but  on 
an  average  they  do  not  earn  half  that  sum.  The  garter-maker  works 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  to  earn  about  four  shillings 
a-week  clear.  The  shirt-maker  makes  shirts  for  2s.  a  dozen  :  her  usual 
time  of  work  is  from  five  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  winter  and 
summer  ;  and  for  all  this  she  earns  on  an  average  2s.  lOjd.  per  week,  or 
2s.  clear,  after  deducting  cotton  and  candle.  The  waistcoat-maker's 
earnings  average  from  3s.  to  4s.  a-week,  out  of  which,  all'  deductions 
made,  she  has  about  Is.  lOid.  to  live  upon.  Of  the  workers  for  the 
Army  CJothiers,  the  one  working  for  the  soldiers  earns  2s.  a  week,  and 
Mnds  her  own  thread ;  the  other,  woiVlXu^  Iqx  th^  convicts    earns  3s.  a 
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^peek  when  in  full  work,  but  has  to  deduct  thread  and  candles,  **  which 
is  quite  half."  The  shoe-binder  works  about  eighteen  hours  a-day,  earn- 
ing Is.  6d.  per  week,  out  of  which  she  has  to  pay  6d.  for  candles.  The 
brace-maker  earns  from  Is.  to  Is.  S^d.  a  week,  working  six  days  of 
twelve  hours,  and  finding  cotton  and  candles ;  she  has  three  monthg 
slack  in  the  year,  during  which  she  gets  about  4 id.  a-week,  paying  a 
halfpenny  for  cotton. 

These  are  but  specimens  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely ;  they 
are  selected  from  the  report  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  Commissioners 
made  in  1849.  These  awful  miseries,  at  wtuch  our  imagination  reels 
and  our  hearts  sicken  with  horror,  arise  from  the  fact,  that  the  supply 
of  **  hands  "  is  so  sreat,  that  the  workers  are  totally  in  the  power  of  the 
employers  :  and  dare  not  refuse,  from  fear  of  dismissal,  the  very  lowest 
wages . 

Such  are  the  means,  on  which  these  miserable  women  sustain  their 
life-in-death ;  such  the  penury  which  drives  them  so  frequently  to  pros- 
titution,— the  only  refuge,  which  our  horrible  social  state  has  left  them ; 
and  for  having  recourse  to  which  they  are  despised  and  abhorred  by  the 
well-fed  and  well-married  moralists,  who  do  not  enter  into  the  neces- 
sities of  their  life.  What  is  virtue  or  any  other  consideration  to  those 
who  cannot  get  food?  Words,  heartless  words,  which  onlv  serve  to 
increase  the  misery  and  embitterment  of  the  sufferer.  Well  may  the 
noble-minded  Mr.  Maurice,  lately  expelled  from  King's  College  for  hif 
rejoction  of  the  withering  doctrine  of  everlasting  damnation,  write  thus« 
**  I  think  the  inference  of  those  who  walk  the  streets  of  Christian  London, 
from  their  observation  of  what  is  passing  there,  might  naturally  be,  that 
it  would  be  good  for  ninetv-nine  hundreds  of  its  people,  and  of  all  tho 
people  in  the  world,  if  they  nad  never  been  born.  This  natural  opinion 
is  immensely  strengthened  by  the  current  doctrine  among  religious  men, 
respecting  the  fixed  doom,  which  is  awaiting  those  hereafter,  who  are 
sunk  so  low  here." 

Altts !  1  do  not  know,  how  we  can  have  the  heart  to  blame  any  human 
being,  for  any  action  he  or  she  may  commit  in  our  present  social  state.  Life 
is  far  too  difficult  for  all  of  us ;  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  be  good  and  happy ; 
and  it  is  rather  surprising  how  man  can  have  any  virtues  at  all,  amid 
our  withering  social  evils.  Let  those  who  will,  blame  this  man  and  that 
woman  for  actions  to  which  they  have  been  inevitably  driven  by  the  iron 
hand  of  our  destiny :  the  earnest,  loving  heart,  has  other  things  to  do. 
Instead  of  blaming,  it  eagerly  seeks  to  save,  and  asks  the  question  of 
questions  **  Can  nothing  be  done  to  alter  this  horrible  state  of  matters, 
and  to  prevent  these  unspeakable  evils  ?  " 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  this  momentous  question,  I  shall  first 
Antrcat  the  reader's  attention  to  the  two  following  corollaries,  which  flow 
from  the  principle  of  population ;  and  which  appear  to  me  to  bo  the 
most  awful  subject  for  the  consideration  of  mankind,  of  any  that  could 
bo  mentioned.  I  believe  moreover,  that  the  more  deeply  tho  matter 
be  reflected  on,  the  more  will  their  truth  be  perceived. 

Tho  first  is,  that  hitherto  there  hcu  been  no  real  progress  ammg  mankind 
ki  old  countries^  and  that  evei-y  good  has  had  its  necessary  countich^<9xii^^9^^^ 
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evil.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  as  shown  hy  Mr.  Malthiis,  that  the 
positive  cheek  to  population  is  only  to  be  avoided  by  using  the  preventive 
check ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  only  by  sacrificing  a  proportional  amount 
of  love,  that  men  can  have  an  increased  supply  of  food  or  of  leisure.  It 
is  only  by  an  increasing  preventive  check  upon  population — ^in  other 
words  by  an  increase  of  sexual  abstinence,  that  the  positive  one  can  be 
diminished,  and  that  the  comforts  of  the  poor  can  be  increased.  But  it 
is  not  food  £done,  but  every  other  advantage  whatsoever,  which  must 
inexorably  be  paid  for  by  the  same  price.  Is  the  average  of  life  lonsrer 
now-a-days  than  formerly?  are  wars  less  frequent,  are  efforts  being 
made  to  shorten  the  working  hours,  to  improve  the  .dwellings,]  to  render 
more  healthy  the  lives  of  the  poor?  These  blessings  also  hhre  inevitably 
to  be  bought  by  a  diminished  amount  of  love ;  or  else  the  longer  Uvea 
would  only  create  greater  misery,  by  still  further  crowding  the  population. 
In  like  manner  every  virtue,  moral  and  physical,  (which  all  naturally 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  life  and  health,  and  therefore,  by  prolonging 
life,  necessitate  a  diminished  number  of  births,)  has  to  be  bought  with  the 
same  fearful  price. 

But  this  price,  namely,  sexual  abstinence,  is  itself  an  evil,  and  one  of 
the  very  greatest  of  evils.    It  leads,  as  has  been  abundantly  shown  above, 
to  the  most  miserable  physical  diseases,  to  unhappiness  and  discontent ; 
in  so  much,  that  it  may  be  said,  that  a  life  without  love  is  not  worth 
having,  though  there  should  be  every  other  blessing.    The  two  great 
primary  necessaries  of  life  and  happiness,  namely.  Food  and  Love,  have 
hitherto  been  antagonistic  to  each  other ;  and  under  these  circumstances 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  man  should  be  other  than  wretched. 
The  checks  by  which  population  has  been  hitherto  kept  down  to  the 
level  of  the  food — the  most  vitally  important  of  all  the  influences  which 
have  acted  on  human  destiny — have  been  all  of  an  evil  nature,  the  pre- 
ventive as  well  as  the  positive.     Thus  for  every  virtue,  for  every  blessing 
that  we  see  amoug  us,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  an  inevitable  com- 
2>ensating  evil.    All  human  efforts  have  led  to  increased  sexual  diflBculties, 
to  an  increase  of  sexual  abstinence  sexual  disease,    and  prostitution ; 
and  this  not  incidentally,  but  by  an  absolute  and  inexorable  certainty. 
We  have  partially  escaped  from  the  horrors  of  the  positive  check, 
namely,  wars,  infant  mortality,  famine,  &c. ;  but  it  has  only  been,  and 
could  only  be,  to  land  in  the  equal   horrors  of  the  preventive   check, 
namely,  the  diseases  of  abstinence  and  abuse,  prostitution,  and  the  most 
heart-rending  poverty  and  hard  work.  Quick  famine  and  destruction  have 
given  place  to  slow  starvation  from  want  of  food  and  of  love.      Hence 
we  see  that  there  has  been  hitherto  no  such  thing  as  real  progress  in 
human  society.     This  has  been,  and  is  a  delusion  ;  and  will  ever  remain  so 
while  food  and  love  are  antagonistic. 

The  eecond  great  corollary,  that  may  be  deduced  from  the  principle  of 
population,  and  which  is  enough  to  turn  our  hearts  to  stone,  and  to  con- 
found us  with  horror  and  bewilderment,  is  this  ;  that  hitherto  all  happiness 
has  been  built  on  the  misery  of  others.      No  man  at  present  can  be  happy 
Jiimself,  without  inevitably  causing  his  neighbour's  misery.      He  cannot, 
where  all  are  s^:uggling  for  food  \o\e,  tj.ii<i  other  advantages,  enjoy  any 
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of  these,  without  depriving  others  of  them.  Mankind  are  like  a  forest  of 
trees  too  thickly  planted.  All  indeed  suffer  more  or  less,  but  the  more 
robust  struggle  upward,  and  in  so  doing  destroy  their  weaker  neighbour!. 
So  do  we ;  anv  ot  us  who  have  greater  talents  or  virtues,  more  robust 
bodies  or  minds,  and  who  are  born  in  more  favourable  circumstances, 
struggle  onwards  to  the  possession  of  the  hardly-contested  blessings  of 
life  ;  and  iu  so  doing  we  destroy  those  who  are  weaker.  This  age,  and 
all  past  tkg^on  in  old  countries,  have  been  ages  of  mutual  dettrttetion.  Vfe 
eat  the  food  of  our  foUow-beinss,  we  breathe  their  air,  we  enjoy  their  loves, 
we  suok  their  life's  blood.  Hence  talents  or  virtues,  instead  of  being  « 
blessing  to  those  around,  are  rather  a  curse  to  them  ;  and  thus  talent 
and  virtoo  are  unworthy  of  their  name.  Among  the  poor,  this  death- 
struggle  is  seon  for  the  first  necessary  of  life,  namely /oo<^;  amonsthe 
rich  it  is  seen  rather  for  othor  blessings  of  life,  and  especially  forlov^. 
Those  whoso  talents  enable  them  to  succeed  in  life,  marry  and  mono- 
polise tlie  blessings  of  love  and  offsprinff,  and  thus  deprive  otliers  of 
them.  At  present,  when,  on  account  of  tne  largo  average  of  children  to 
eacli  marriage,  but  a  limited  number  of  the  community  can  marry, 
every  one  who  marries  may  know  that  he  is  preventing  the  marriage  of  some 
cue  else,  and  thus  plunging  his  neighbour  into  the  misery  and  disease  ot 
a  life  of  celibacy. 

Thus,  the  more  deeply  we  consider  this  great  subject,  the  more  we 
shall  perceive,  that  virtue,  talent,  happiness,  have  hitherto  been  mere 
delusions ;  more  names,  whiclr  their  possessor  had  no  right  to.  It  mat- 
tors  not  what  tho  virtues  have  been;  christian  or  unchristian  ail  are 
alike;  hitherto  every  quality  which  tended  to  advance  a  man  in  life,  and 
to  make  him  happy,  has  been  inevitabli/  exerted  to  tho  destruction  of  some  of 
his  fellow-boinffs ;  and  in  this  way  may  almost  as  well  be  called  an  evil 
as  a  good  quality.  This  confounds  all  commonly-received  ideas  on  the 
difforencc  ot  good  and  evil ;  shows  us  that  a  deeply-rooted  scepticism  on 
human  allairs,  for  which  so  many  thinkers  have  been  blamed,  is  in  reality 
the  only  view  warranted  by  the  real  state  of  matters ;  and  that  morality 
has  been  hitherto  a  radically  false  and  unsound  science.  Do  you  wish  to 
lead  a  good  life  ?  you  may  recognise,  that  in  the  present  state  cf  human 
society,  it  is  an  absolute  impossibilitj,  and  that  perhaps  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  on  the  whole  for  your  fellow-creatures,  would  be,  to  cease 
to  live,  and  so  leave  them  more  room  to  enjoy  their  life.  No  man  has 
ever  yot  in  any  old  country,  where  the  checks  to  population  ave  sexual  ab- 
stinence, prostitution,  and  poverty,  lived  a  good  or  a  virtuous  life.  What 
avail  tho  efforts  of  tho  wise,  the  struggTes  of  the  philanthropist,  tho 
yearnings  of  the  loving  heart  to  benefit  its  fellows,  while  these  thingi 
are  so  ?  They  are  all  shattered  to  pieces  on  the  principle  of  population 
and  its  corollaries,  as  these  have  hitherto  worked  in  human  affairs. 
Morality,  modiciuo,  religion,  law,  politics,  are  solemn  farces  played 
before  tho  eyes  of  men  ;  whose  imposing  pomps  and  dazzling  ceremoniei 
serve  but  to  divert  tho  attention  from  the  awful  tragedies  bcliind  the 
scenes.  We  may  be  absolutely  certain  of  this,  that  unless  we  can  attain 
to  some  other  solution  of  tho  social  difficulties,  our  society  must  for  ever 
continue,  as  it  over  has  been,  a  chaos  of  confusion,  of  wrcngs,  andol 
misery. 
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These  reflections  would  not  appear  tonsso  strange, if  ve were  not  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  world  from  the  more  farourable  point  of  yiew,  occupied 
by  the  better  educated  and  more  fortunate  classes.  Had  we  been  born  amid 
rags  and  wretchedness,  and  forced  bj  the  pressure  of  circumstances  into 
crime  or  prostitution  to  aroid  starvation ;  had  we  been  ground  to  death 
by  toil,  and  found  no  friend  to  help  us,  but  been  driven  from  door  to  door 
by  police  and  parish  officers ;  we  would  have  had  a  rery  different  idea  of 
the  state  of  the  world ;  and  the  increase  of  wealth  and  civil  ization  among 
our  neighbours  would  only  have  added  to  our  bitterness.  We  would  then 
liaTe  felt  in  our  agony  the  awful  truth,  that  to  the  poor  the  progress  of  man- 
kind is  a  hollow  lie ;  that  the  very  prosperity  of  others  is  buUt  upon  their 
toil,  their  sufferings,  -and  their  ruin.  The  self-cofigratulations  of  the 
more  fortunate  part  of  mankind  on  the  vast  progress  of  civilization,  are  a 
constant  insult  to  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  and  are  as  foundationless 
as  they  are  unfeeling.  The  least  we  can  do  to  those  suffering  from  the 
m^nt  of  food,  love,  and  leisure,  is  not  to  insult  their  misery  by  vain  boasts 
of  the  advance  of  human  happiness. 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  considerations,  because  I  wish  to  impress  the 
deep  conviction,  that  our  present  state  of  society  is  one  so  horrible^  when 
we  look  beneath  the  surface,  that  it  cannot  possibly  long  continue  as  it  is ; 
that  human  affairs,  when  tested  by  the  population  principles,  are  found 
to  be  a  hideous  phantasmagoria,  as  if  got  up  by  some  mocking  fiend ;  and 
that  if  a  radical  change  cannot  be  effected  in  our  society,  by  which  the 
destructive  agency  of  the  principle  of  population  can  be  counteracted, 
man's  destiny  is  hopeless.  All  other  questions  are  insignificant  com- 
pared to  this;  religion  natural  or  supernatural,  education,  medicine, 
politics,  all  are  alike  trivial  beside  it,  and  are  indeed  incapable  of  solutioHf 
without  the  prior  solution  of  this.  The  question  is  not,  **  are  wc  to  have 
improved  morality,  religion,  or  medicine;**  but,  "are  we  to  have  any  at 
all  ?"  Hitherto  we  have  had  none ;  all  efforts  at  improvement  in  these 
matters  have  been  totally  neutralised  by  tho  principle  of  population, 
which  *'  dragged  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain"  of  evils  behind  it. 
We  have  lived  just  like  the  inferior  animals^  in  a  state  of  mutual  destruc^ 
Hon ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  manner  of  the  destruction  has 
been  different,  and  that  it  has  been  to  a  great  degree  unconscious  and 
unintentional.     ' 

I  come  now  to  the  great  question,  **  can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  these 
evils."  There  is  but  one  possible  mode  of  preventing  any  evil,  namely,  to 
seek  for  and  remove  its  cause.  The  cause  of  low  wages,  or  in  other  words, 
of  Poverty,  as  has  been  so  wonderfully  explained  to  us  by  Mr.  Malthus, 
and  followmg  him,  by  Mr.  Mill  and  others,  is  over-population ;  that  is, 
the  existence  of  too  many  people  in  proportion  to  the  food,  of  too  many 
labourers  in  proportion  to  the  capital ;  a  state  of  things,  produced  and 
constantly  kept  up  by  the  over-exercise  of  the  reproductive  powers.  It 
is  of  the  very  first  importance,  that  the  attention  of  all  who  seek  to 
remove  povrty,  should  never  be  diverted  from  this  great  truth.  The 
disproportion  between  the  numbers  and  the  food  is  the  only  real  cauu  of 
social  poverty.  Individual  cases  of  poverty  may  be  produced  by  indi- 
fjdual  misconduct^  such  as  drunkenness,  ignorance,  laziness,  or  disease ; 
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but  these  and  all  other  accidental  influences  must  be  wholly  thrown  out 
of  the^nestion  in  considering  the  permanent  cause,  and  aiming  at  the 
prerention  of  poyerty.  Drunkenness  and  ignorance  moreover,  are  far 
more  frequently  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  porerty ;  and  it  is  a  most 
serious  error  to  orerlook  this.  It  is  worse,  it  is  an  enormous  injustice  to 
the  poor ;  and  has  led  many  to  talk  and  think  harshly  of  porerty,  as 
being  the  result  of  such  misconduct. 

mtherto  ail  endeayours  to  alleriate  porerty  hare  been  a  mere  vanity 
and  delusion,  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of,  and  unremitting  attention 
to,  its  only  true  cause.  People  haye  sousht  to  remoTe  it,  by  giving 
charity,  by  trying  to  elevate  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor,  by  crusades 
against  drunkenness  and  other  of  its  fearful  effects,  by  the  spread  of 
Christianity ;  <or,  it  may  be,  by  a  scheme  of  national  education,  socialism, 
or  other  means.  But  in  all  these  the  real  root  of  the  evil  is  quite  over- 
looked, and  it  is  not  remembered,  that  none  of  them  can  have  any  per- 
manent direct  effect  upon  low  wages ;  the  only  way  it  can  possibly  affect 
them,  is  by  instructinff  people  to  prevent  excessive  population.  If  th» 
proportion  of  the  people  to  the  food  can  be  made  a  smaller  one,  poverty 
will  be  benefited ;  but  by  no  other  conceivable  means.  The  only  possible 
way  to  remove  poverty  is  to  have  fewer  children. 

The  common  error  which  prevents  the  recognition  of  the  populatioo 
truths,  and  which  we  hear  repeated  over  and  over  ag^n  whenever 
the  subject  is  brought  forward,  is  one  which  betrays  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  Malthusian  law,  and  which  men  should  by  this  time  feel 
ashamed  of  uttering,  as  it  is  has  been  so  often  exposed.  I  beg  the  reader 
to  Remark  it,  when  next  he  hears  the  subject  spoken  of.  Men  say,  **  the 
idea  of  over  population  is  absurd ;  is  not  the  earth  wide,  and  many  parta 
of  it  uncultivated;  and  is  not  an  immense  quantity  of  the  produce  wasted 
by  idlers,  who  have  more  than  they  know  what  to  do  with  ?"  Can  those 
who  utter  such  opinions,  suppose  that  the  ablest  political  economists  who 
have  existed  among  us,  have  devoted  their  chief  energies  to  the  explana- 
tion of  a  palpable  absurdity— one  which  any  child  would  laugh  at?  Mr. 
Malthus  did  not  say  that  the  earth  was  absolutely  over-peopled,  or  could 
not  support  far  more  inhabitants  than  now  exist ;  he  said  that  it  is  rela^ 
tively  over-peopled,  and  has  been  so  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  ever  since 
the  birth  of  history ;  and  this  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease of  population  is  incomparably  higher  than  that  of  the  increase  of 
food ;  so  that  population  not  only  easily  keeps  up  with  any  increase  of  food, 
that  can  possibly  take  place  in  an  old  country,  but  is  always  pushed 
beyond  it  by  the  force  of  the  great  sexual  instincts,  so  that  very  many  of 
the  people  (and  those  naturally  who  are  in  the  poorest  circumstances)  are 
fearfully  straightened  and  over-worked  to  gain  subsistence;  nay,  are 
crushed  out  of  existence  by  the  others.  Population  and  food,  like  two 
runners  of  unequal  swiftness  chained  together,  advance  side  by 
side;  but  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  former  is  so  immensely  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  necessarily  greatly  Checked;  and 
the  checks  are  of  course  either  more  deaths  or  fewes  births, 
that  is,  either  positive  or  preventive.  The  preventive  check,  or 
sexual  abstinence,  is  so  great  an  evil,  that  it  is  never  adiv^subitftVl  ^oa^i^^ 
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and  far  more  people  are  brought  into  the  world  than  cam  live  in  ooin« 
fort  on  the  existing  produce ;  and  hence  come  poverty  and  early  death. 
It  is  only  in  new  colonies  like  America  and  Australia,  that  food  can  be 
inoreaseid  at  all  in  the  same  ratio  as  popnlation,  and  hence  that  the  latter 
ean  advance  with  its  natural  rapidity.  Bat  in  old  countries,  so  many 
nnaFoidaUie  difficulties  attend  emigration,  increased  cultivation,  or  any 
other  conceivable  modes  of  rapidly  increasing  the  food,  that  they  are  qoite 
inadeqiaiteto  enable  it  to  keep  up  with  unchecked  population .  If  these  r e- 
gomoes  wersTeadily  available,  they  woiold  very  soon  be  exhausted,  and  would 
long  ere  this  have  bem  exhausted.  Any  one  by  reflecting  on  the  subject  wiH 
easily  see,  that  they  never  can  be  made  so  aniilable,  as  very  materially  to 
%htai  poverty,  even  for  a  few  short  years,  as  their  effects  are  speedily 
obliterated  by  increased  procreation ;  and  praetically  we  know  that  they 
never  have  had  this  effect,  nor  have  they  erer  permitted  population  in  an 
dd  country  to  expand  at  anything  appreaohing  its  natural  ratio.  Mr. 
Ifalthus  showed  all  these  things  inoontrovertibly,  and  hence  made  it  ap- 
parent that  population  mvat  ^  and  is,  most  powwfully  checked  in  dd 
countries  ei^er  by  more  deaths  or  fewer  births ;  and  therefore  that  the  only 
way  of  preventing  poverty  and  eariy  death  is  not  by  any  conceivable  means 
of  increasing  the  produce  in  this  country  or  emigrating  to  another,  but  by 
k&ving  fewer  diiMren.  As  for  the  rich,  it  is  evident  that  although  there 
were  no  rich,  poverty  would  be  quite  as  bad  or  worse;  and  wo^  only 
differ  in  beinsr  universal,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  glaring  inequalities  in 
boman  conditions. 

Among  the  lower  animals  we  can  easily  observe  the  enormous  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  law  of  population.  In  fishes  we  see  what  countless 
myriads  of  the  young  are  destroyed ;  in  the  domestic  animals,  as  dogs 
and  cats,  we  have  ourselves  to  be  the  instruments  of  this  destruction. 
Poverty,  or  habitual  difficulty  of  procuring  food,  together  with  incessant 
toil,  is  a  state  peculiar  to  man ;  and  it  is  by  it,  as  well  as  sexual  ab- 
stinence and  prostitution,  that  a  similar  destruction  is  effected,  just  as 
certainly  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals,  though  in  a  more  compli- 
cated manner.  The  average  of  life  in  man  would  be,  proportionally,  as 
short  as  it  is  in  all  the  inferior  animals,  were  it  not,  firstly,  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  preventive  check,  both  branches  of  which,  moral  restraint 
and  vice,  are  peculiar  to  him ;  and  secondly,  his  greater  power  of  acquir- 
ing increased  food,  which  always  obviates  a  part  of  the  necessary 
destruction. 

Those  who  talk  slightingly  of  the  "supply  and  demand  theory,"  or 
exercise  their  wit  upon  "that  bug-bear  of  over-population,''  do  not  know 
that  they  are  laughing  at  the  most  awful  and  overwhelming  laws,  that 
were  ever  apprehended  by  mankind ;  laws  which  are,  and  have  been  ever 
since  our  race  appeared  on  this  earth,  crushing  and  grindiug  us  to  pieces ; 
and  which  will  continue  throughout  all  time  as  silently,  and  as  inexor- 
ably to  destroy  us,  unless  we  can  find  a  mode  of  escaping  from  them. 
The  law  of  population  forsooth  is  a  paradoxical  abstraction,  and  does  not 
act  at  present,  if  it  ever  did  act,  on  human  affairs !  Alas  !  do  we  think  that 
it  acts  the  less,  because  w.e  refuse  to  look  at  its  action  ?  Its  action  is 
at  present,  exactly  as  in  a\\  ^a&t  t\m«!&  m  ^Id  countries,  by  the 
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necetBory  existence  of  the  prerentiTe  and  positire  check  to  popnlation  ;  of 
poverty  and  early  death  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  sexual  abstinence 
or  abuse,  and  prostitution,  on  the  other.  Our  choice  at  this  hour  is 
exactly  the  same,  as  was  that  of  our  forefathers ;  namely,  between  moral 
restraint,  rice,  and  misery,  not  independent  of  them ;  and  whichever  of  them 
we  seek  to  mitigate,  we  must  necessarily  by  so  doing  aggravate  the  others. 
Thus  if  we  wish  to  avoid  premature  death,  and  to  raise  the  average  of 
life,  it  cannot  possibly  be  done  (while  food  is  increasing  at  its  usual  ratio) 
except  by  increasing  sexual  abstinence,  or  a  sexual  intercourse  which 
hinders,  like  prostitution,  the  birth  of  children.  A  decrease  in  any  one  of 
the  three  immediate  checks,  moral  restraint,  vice,  or  misery,  is  necessarilt^ 
attended  with  an  increase  in  the  others.  In  this  way  we  see  that  pre- 
mature deatb  in  former  times  obviated  the  necessity  of  sexual  abstinence 
or  prostitution ;  while  the  longer  average  of  life  at  present  has  necessitated 
a  gjoat  increase  of  these  two  evils. 

The  preventive  check,  in  the  shape  of  sexual  abstinence,  is  operating 
among  us  at  this  day  with  so  tremendous  a  power  as  was  probably  never 
before  known  in  the  world.  In  England  and  Wales  the  average  age  of 
firsf'marriages  among  the  men  is  twenty-five  years  and  eight  mouths  ; 
among  the  women  twenty-four  years  and  six  months.  Do  we  know  what 
these  numbers  imply  ?  We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  unnatural 
sexual  lives  of  our  women,  that  twenty-four  years  and  a-half  seem  a  tole- 
rable average  age  for  the  first  gratification  of  the  powerful  passions,  which 
have  awakened  ten  years  previously.  These  numbers  show  that  the  re- 
productive powers  in  women  are  restrained  for  nearly  one-third  of  their 
sexual  life,  even  in  that  proportion  of  the  sex'who  do  marry.  But  im- 
mense numbers  never  marsy,  nor  exercise  at  all  their  reproductive  powers. 
In  some  parts  of  England  and  in  many  counties  in  Scotland  the  proportion 
of  spinsters  is  as  high  as  forty-one  per  cent  of  the  women,  from  the  age  of 
twenty  upwards.  There  are  1 ,407,225  women  between  tlie  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty,  who  have  never  married ;  and  359,969  old  maids  of  the  age  of 
forty  and  upwards.  Those  who  are  at  all  aware  of  the  misery  and 
disease  of  sexual  abstinence,  will  be  able  to  form  a  slight  idea  of  tho  suf- 
fering arising  from  this  form  of  the  preventive  check.  The  ten  years  of 
abstinence  before  the  average  age  of  marriage,  of  themselves  amply 
account  for  the  universal  prevalence  of  hysteria,  menstrual  diseases,  and 
the  other  evils  before  mentioned. 

Prostitution  is  the  mode,  which  has  been  adopted  in  all  old  countries  to 
palliate  in  some  measure  Uie  evils  of  want  of  love ;  and  to  treat  of  it. 
without  the  knowledge  of  this,  as  is  generally  done,  is  totally  useless. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  extraordinary,  and  still  imperfectly  explained,  fact 
that  a  promiscuous  intercourse  tends  powerfully  to  hinder,  if  not  wholly 
to  destroy,  the  reproductive  powers  in  woman,  mankind  would  long  ere 
this  have  been  driven  to  utter  desperation  from  the  want  of  love,  as  well 
as  of  food.  It  is  not  understood  by  those  who  treat  of  prostitution,  that 
its  increase  hitherto  has  lightened  the  othisr  necessary  checks  to  popula- 
tion, moral  restraint  and  misery ;  and  therefore  has  been  one  great  cause 
of  the  longer  average  of  life,  and  the  comparative  rarity  of  famine,  &c., 
in  modern  times.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  seek  to  do  away  witlL 
prostitution,  are  unaware  of  the  ImmemM  ntLtxniV  ^^tsoXHhfe^  Q<^^^!i&fiQ% 
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them;  namely,  that  thereby,  if  other  things  remain  the  same,seznal  ab- 
stinence or  premature  death  must  be  increased. 

Unless  the  necessity  of  the  preventive  or  positive  checks  to  population 
be  perceived ;  unless  it  be  clearly  seen,  that  they  must  operate  in  one 
form,  if  not  in  another  ;  and  that  though  individuals  may  escape  themy  the 
race  cannot;  human  society  is  a  hopeless  and  insoluble  riddle. 

The  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  principle  of  population  arises  from 
the  extraordinary  peculiarity  of  the  principle  itself.  It  dififers  from  all 
truths  hitherto  discovered  in  this  awful  feature :  that  tvo  great  natural 
laws  of  our  constitution  cross  each  other ^  and  are  in  antagonism ;  or  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Malthus,  that  ^  human  beings  are  brought  into  the 
world  by  one  law  of  nature,  who  by  another  law  of  nature  cannot  be  sup- 
ported.*' Between  these  two  crushing  laws  our  race  has  been,  and 
is,  inexorably  devoted  to  misery  and  grinding  destruction ;  and  will  ever 
continue  to  be  so,  unles  we  can  reconcile  this  antagonism.  In  all  other 
matters  it  is  by  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature  that  our  safety  is  secured, 
but  in  the  case  of  tbe  reproductive  powers,  to  obey  their  natural  laws  is 
certain  destruction  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  to  disobey  them  is  no  less 
certain  destruction .  It  was  an  unguarded,  and  incorrect  comparison  ^  hich 
Mr.  Malthus  made,  between  the  misery  resulting  from  multiplying  too 
fast,  and  tbe  effects  of  intemperance  in  drink ;  in  the  .former  case  it  is 
the  normal  use,  not  the  overuse  or  abuse  of  the  appetites,  which  is  destruc- 
tive. Were  it  otherwise,  and  did  the  fault  lie  in  human  error,  the  difficulty 
would  be  comparatively  trivial ;  but  the  question  is  infinitely  more  awful 
than  this,  indeed  is  totally  different  from  any  other  which,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  man  has  ever  had  to  solve  ;  it  is,  "can  we  escape  from  the  an- 
tagonism of  two  laws  of  Nature  9"  Had  this  antagonism  not  existed, 
the  whole  past  and  present  history  of  our  race  would  have  been  radically 
different. 

"Millions  and  millions  of  existences"  says  Mr.  Malthus  "have  been 
destroyed  by  this  simple  cause."  This  antagonism  necessitates  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery — in  other  words  of 
the  diseases  of  abstinence,  self-abuse  and  prostitution,  poverty  and  pre- 
mature death — in  all  old  countries  :  in  short,  of  the  great  social,  moral, 
and  physical  evils,  which  exist  among  us.  The  ignorance  of  this  anta- 
gonism has  rendered  abortive  all  human  efforts  at  improvement :  in 
seeking,  with  Sisyphean  labour,  to  obey  more  fully  one  set  of  laws,  men 
have  hQen  forced  into  greater  disobedience  of  another,  no  less  important. 

Those  who  vainly  try  to  remedy  poverty  by  the  usual  routine  means 
of  education,  emigration,  charity,  or  political  changes,  do  not  reflect,  that 
the  problem  is  not  to  remove  the  existing  poverty  only,  but  also  the 
sexual  abstinence  and  prostitution ;  for  unless  this  is  done,  and  not  for 
one  generation  only,  but  for  all  time,  the  same  over-crowded  state  is 
constantly  kept  up  by  the  expansion  of  the  reproductive  powers.  Such 
efforts  are  exactly  »s  delusive,  as  to  seek  to  empty  a  cistern,  while  the 
stream  which  supplies  it,  is  suffered  to  run  on  unheeded.  Poverty  is  a 
sexuai  question,  not  a  political  or  a  charity  one ;  and  cannot  possibly  be 
remedied  by  any  other  than  sexual  means.  It  is  one  of  the  great  sexual 
problems,  just  as  truly  as  abstinence  or  prostitution  ;  and  depends  like 
them  upon  the  restrictive  sexual  law«  dVscoveted  b^  Mx»  MAlthus. 
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FoTerty  and  the  preient  social  difBoaltiat*  are  a  ecn^omiM  made  by 
maDkind  in  this  and  all  proceeding  agei,  between  the  two  fearful  wanti« 
— the  want  of  food  and  of  love.  Rather  than  reiign  Iotq,  rather 
than  practise  increased  sexual  abstinence,  and  so  chccic  populotion, 
they  bare  been  willing  to  submit  to  the  smallest  proportion  of  food 
and  leisure  which  the  human  fVame  could  for  a  season  endure.  The 
want  of  love  is  so  miserable  a  state  of  constraint,  and  moreover  so 
destructive  to  the  health  of  body  and  mind,  that  people  who  have  a 
choice  in  the  matter  will  rather  put  up  with  any  evils  than  endure  it. 
This  it  is,  which  roused  the  intense  disgust  against  the  inexorable  pop- 
ulation doctrines ;  and  has  made  men  steadUy  refuse  to  looic  at  them, 
but  rather  madly  cling  to  any  fallacious  hope,  that  might  present 
itself  elsewhere,  in  socialism,  emigration,  education,  &o.  >Vbat,  resign 
more  love?  when  even  at  present  our  life  is  a  constant  drudgery  and 
monotony,  when  there  is  alreadv  not  the  sixth-part  of  thoso  sexual 
pleasures  among  us,  which  Would  be  needed  to  make  our  society  a 
neaithy  or  a  happy  one ;  resign  the  dearest  solace  of  our  life,  the  poos 
man's  only  enjoyment,  and  the  poet's  brightest  dream  ?  there  is  mad- 
ness in  the  thought.  Instead  of  less  love,  we  need  infinitely  more 
love,  to  make  this  world  other  than  a  dreary  desert,  as  it  is  at  present 
to  the  sexual  sufferers,  whose  name  is  legion. 

Hence  we  see,  that  the  remedy  which  Mr.  Malthns  proposed  for  the 
evils  of  over-population,  was  of  itself  such  a  frigbtftil  evil,  that  all  men 
recoiled  from  it ;  and  loaded  with  invectives  the  man,  the  only  man,  who 
had  shewn  them  the  true  difficulties  of  their  life.  Bather  than  adopt 
his  remedy,  rather  than  renounce,  as  he  advised,  all  sexual  intorcourso 
till  a  comparatively  late  age,  they  were  content  to  remain  sunk  in  the 
mire  of  poverty  and  hard  work ;  and  to  palliate  their  miseries  by  the 
old  routine  or  prostitution,  masturbation,  and  other  morbid  sexual 
outlets.  The  great  error  in  Mr.  Malthus's  reasoning  was,  that  ho, 
like  most  of  the  moralists  of  his  and  our  own  age,  was  unaware  of  the 
frightlul  evils,  and  fearful  natural  sin  of  sexual  abstinence.  Ths 
iffnorance  of  ifit  ntcetaiti/  of  sexual  intereourte  to  the  health  and  virtue  of 
both  man  and  woman,  ie  the  mott  fundamental  error  in  medical  and  mtjral 
phUoeophy.  However  clearly  Mr.  Maltbus  saw  the  law  of  population 
he  by  no  means  fully  saw  its  awful  nature ;  for  he  did  not  see  the  evil 
of  one  of  his  three  necessary  checks,  namely,  sexual  abstinence.  The 
want  of  medical  knowledge,  added  to  the  crroneooi  austerity  on  s(;xual 
matters,  prevented  him  from  recognising  them ;  made  him  unhefiita- 
tingly  advocate  the  increase  of  sexual  abstinence,  one  of  the  most 
terrible  causes  of  disease  and  suffering  in  modem  times ;  and  thus 
threw  him  into  strong  antagonism  with  all  those,  who  bad  deeply  seen 
and  felt  this.  He  did  not  recognise  the  fact,  that  these  evils  are  m- 
enormous  as  to  render  his  proposed  remedies  totally  impracticable  and 
visionary.  They  are  impracticable,  because  they  are  worse,  I  firmlr 
believe,  than  the  evils  they  propose  to  cnre.  A  society  in  which  all 
men  and  women  should  restrain  their  sexual  desires  till  the  age  ct 
thirty  or  upwards,  would  be  a  scene  of  socb  horrible  restraint,  fnch 
absence  of  manliness  and  nature,  inch  wide-spread  genital  dVMAMt^ 
MpernuUcrrbcea,  ehloroBlB^  hysteria,  and  ftW  iVie  «\\\ieAi.  «\^SM  o\  i«cm» 


^nfeebleasat  aod  iaori»fii^,  that  it  would  be  aext  to  mpossible  to 
ilad  a  angle  hadthj  or  wonnl  individsjd.  If  wt  are  to  dream  of 
Uto|»a«,  tber  ElKrald  aft  leaift  be  of  a  iwim  ■liii  »ore  desirable  diane- 
ter.  The  difoeooe  beftveea  sack  a  stale  of  societj  and  tbe  preeoit 
one,  would  be,  thaft  tbe  Buacries  would  be  aieve  eqoallj  distiibaied,  so 
thai  DO  one  woold  have  a  life  worth  tbe  poMiiing. 

Ho ;  if  there  be  no  other  means  of  increasing  the  ^t^ortion  of  food 
and  Idsore  amoog  mankind,  tiian  thaft  of  sacrificing  the  love,  bnniaii 
affiurs  are  liopeless.  It  will  not,  ift  cannot  be  done ;  and  all  hnmaa 
effort  will  be  a  mere  osdllation,  a  mere  higgli^  between  tbeee  two 
neeesearies  of  life,  as  it  has  been  httherto  in  aU  old  conntries.  To 
resign  either  food  or  love  is  despair  and  death ;  and  thaft  is  tbe  onij 
cho&  which  mankind  has  jet  Imd.  tf  we  cannot  hire  botk^  there  is 
no  liappiness  or  virtiid  for  man ;  and  human  society  most  ever  oon- 
tlone,  as  it  ever  has  been,  a  scene  of  ooafodon,  where  the  stroi^ 
strangle  tbe  weak«  and  whcaie  the  onl  j  progress,  if  progress  it  is  to  be 
called,  ba3  been  in  the  changed  form,  and  more  equal  distribntion  of 
the  miseries. 

The  real  problem  for  solution  is;  to  remeve  both  the  altematiTe 
evils,  preventive  and  positive,  of  the  law  of  population ;  to  save  our 
eocietj  from  tbe  necessary  existence  of  moral  restraint,  vice,  or  miseiy 
— sexaal  abstinence,  prostitution,  and  poverty — ^which  are  ingrained 
into  all  old  countries.  The  usual  attempts  at  solution — emigration, 
socialism,  change  in  the  government,  paUing  down  the  church,  the 
.  amtocracy,  and  the  rich,  the  spread  of  religion  or  education — still 
repeated  in  persistent  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the  law  of  population, 
in  tlie  face  of  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable  demonstrations  of  Iklr. 
Mai  thus  and  the  experience  of  the  whole  past  history  of  our  race,  are 
futile.  The  solution  proposed  by  Mr.  Malthus,  although  guided  by 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  true  cause  of  the  evils,  (and  therefore  the 
only  one  which  had  the  slightest  chance  of  being  right),  was  in  fact  no 
solution  at  all;  it  mefrely  recommends,  as  a  remedy  for  the  difficul- 
ties, the  very  thing,  namely,  sexual  abstinence,  which  itself  constitutes 
the  difficulty. 

The  hopes  of  man  lie  in  a  nutshell ;  they  are  all  comprehended  in 
this  question  of  questions— Is  it  possible  to  have  both  food  and 
LOVE  ?  Is  it  possible  that  each  individual  among  us  can  have  a  due 
share  of  food,  love,  and  leisure?  in  other  words,  is  it  possible  to  recon- 
cile the  antagonism  of  the  two  laws  of  nature,  and  to  escape  from  the 
horrors  of  mutual  destruction  ? 

1  firmly  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  possible,  and  that  this  greatest  of 
human  difficulties  has  only  to  be  clearly  perceived  and  determinedly 
approached,  to  be  ultimately  overcome.  But  it  is  evident  on  the  out- 
net,  that  the  means  by  which  this  is  to  be  eflfected,  must  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  have  been  hitherto  tried,  since  all  these  have 
])e«'n  Ko  utterly  inadequate.  It  is  evident,  that  it  can  be  by  no  slight 
palliative  measures,  such  as  have  been  hitherto  resorted  to,  and  which 
have  been  all  rendered  abortive  by  the  principle  of  population,  that 
any  real  improvement  can  be  effecUd;  but  tbat  wo  must  go  to  the 
true  root  of  tbe  matter,  whic\i  is  ^^  sexual  oti^,  wi>^  \Xiaik»  ^a\sk»  groctt 
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radical  chofngt  in  the  sexual  life  and  opinion!  of  mankind  is  required 
before  it  is  even  possible  to  escape  from  these  otIU. 

I  earnestly  entreat  the  reader  not  to  prejudge  this  cn^eatest  of 
questions,  nor  to  allow  commonly  received  opinions  to  divert  him  from 
its  steadfast  consideration.  If  he  be  deeply  penetrated  by  the  convic- 
tion of  the  horrible  state  of  human  affidrs  at  present  existing  in  old 
countries ;  of  the  utter  hoUowness  and  worthlessness  of  our  social 
fabric ;  and  of  the  delusive  nature  of  all  our  schemes  of  morality, 
religion,  medicine,  &c.,  neutralised  as  they  are  by  the  principle  of 
population;  he  will  perceive  that  a  change  is  to  be  sought  at  all 
hazards,  and  if  it  cannot  be  got,  that  human  society  cannot  be  expected 
long  to  hang  together.  When  once  the  population  truths  and  the 
mutual  destruction  of  mankind  become  generally  known,  (and  they 
must  bo  before  long),  all  will  peroolvet  that  a  thorough  reconsiderap 
tion  of  the  first  principles  of  human  society,  and  of  sexual  morality,  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  for  the  present  statA  of  things  is  incapable  of 
continuance. 

There  is  a  way,  and  but  one  possible  way,  of  surmountinff  those 
evils,  and  of  securing  for  each  individual  among  us  a  fair  share  of 
food,  love,  and  leisure;  without  which  human  society  is  a  chaotic 
scene  of  selfishness,  injustice,  and  misery.  I  believe  too,  that  this 
means,  however  strange  it  may  be  to  the  common  ideas  upon  sexual 
matters,  contains  within  itself  little  real  evil,  or  at  least  the  smallest 
possible  amount  of  evil,  which  the  laws  of  population  leave  us  the 
choice  of.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  in  time,  however  much  oppo^ 
Bition  it  may  at  first  meet  with,  it  will  bo  universally  adopted ;  for  I 
will  defy  human  ingenuity  to  imagine  the  bare  possibility  of  any  other 
escape  from  the  economical  and  sexual  evils  of  old  States,  when  the 
magnitude  of  the  diffloulties  from  the  want  of  food  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  love  on  the  other,  is  duly  recognised. 

The  moans  I  speak  of,  the  only  means  by  which  the  virtue  and  the 

? regress  of  mankind  are  rendered  possible,  is  Preventive  Sexual 
NTERcoujELSE.  By  thls  is  meant  sexual  intercourse,  where  precautions 
are  used  to  prevent  impregnation.  In  this  woy  love  would  be  ob- 
tained, without  entailing  upon  us  the  want  of  food  and  leisure,  by 
overcrowding  the  population. 

Two  questions  arise  here,  first — Is  this  possible,  and  In  what  way? 
second— Can  it  be  done  without  causing  moral  and  physical  evil  ? 

In  answering  the  first  question,  I  will  give  an  account,  as  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  them,  of  the  different  modes  in  which  preventive  sex- 
ual intercourse  has  been  tried  or  proposed ;  for  it  must  not  be  thought 
tliat  these  means  of  checking  population  are  new  or  anusual ;  thev  are 
on  the  contrary  I  believe,  veiy  common,  both  in  this  country  and  still 
more  in  some  poits  of  the  continent.  People  have  been  driven  to 
dovis^  and  adopt  them  in  numberless  instanote,  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  their  families,  or  to  avoid  having  offspring  in  an  .unmarried  inti- 
macy. I  shall  first  give  the  great  method  of  preventive  intercourse, 
proposed  by  M.  llaciborskl,  of  whose  important  contributions  to  the 
physiology  of  the  female  sexual  organs  I  have  spoken  above.    BSA 
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views  are  pecnliarly  interesting,  as  being  expressly  intended  to  coaater* 
act  the  population  evils. 

He  says,  "  In  marrying  girls  in  our  climates  at  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  we  leave  them  from  twenty-four  ta  twenty- 
six  years  for  reproduction,  Lst  not  the  length  of  this  period  terriify 
the  disciples  of  Malthus.  Science  has  now  the  means  of  reassuring 
them.  She  can  offer  them  means  capable  of  arresting  in  time  a  rapid 
increase  of  the  population,  in  each  family  which  is  menaced  by  it 
These  means  are  but  the  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  physiology 
of  the  species.  It  is  no  longer  with  the  destruction  of  living  beings, 
nor  the  forced  abortions  of  beings  ready  to  live,  that  we  have  to  do. 
Kemedies  of  this  kind  are  destined  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  hands  of 
barbarous  nations,  inaccessible  to  the  lights  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  of  philosophy."  The  means  he  recommends  is,  "  to  adopt  a  certain 
order  in  sexual  intercourse.  It  results  from  my  investigations,  that, 
though  there  may  not  be  periods,  as  M.  Pouchet  has  lately  asserted, 
when  conception  is  physically  impossible,  there  are  neverthelcBS 
periods,  when  it  is  infinitely  less  likely  to  happen  than  at  others. 
Thus  I  have  found,  that  in  one  hundred  women  we  cannot  reckon  more 
than  six  or  seven  at  the  outside,  who  become  pregnant  at  periods  con- 
siderably distant  from  the  menstrual  epoch.  In  most  women,  concep- 
tion dates  from  intercourse  either  during  menstruation,  or  a  few  days 
before  or  after  it.  Hence  it  results,  that  in  abstaining  from  intercourse 
from  the  second  or  third  day  before  the  menstrual  epoch  till  the  eighth 
day  after  it,  one  may  be  certain  to  diminish  considerably  the  chances 
of  reproduction." 

M.  Bischoff,  the  celebrated  German  physiologist,  is  nearly  of  the 
same  opinion.  He  says  that  the  egg  escapes  from  the  ovary  in  woman 
when  menstruation  is  just  about  to  cease,  and  that,  to  be  impregnated, 
it  must  meet  the  semen  in  the  oviduct ;  hence,  he  says,  sexual  inter- 
course, to  be  fruitful,  must  take  place  within  from  eight  or  twelve  days 
after  the  menstrual  period.  Professor  Naegele,  who  is  acknowledged 
to  be  perhaps  the  first  living  authority  on  midwifery,  is  accustomed  to 
reckon  the  duration  of  pregnancy  at  nine  months  and  eight  days  since 
the  last  menstrual  period ;  and  he  says  that  in  normal  cases  he  has 
never  been  wrong  by  this  calculation.  Very  many  other  physiologists 
and  physicians  have  the  same  views,  which  indeed  may  be  said  to  have 
much  the  greatest  weight  of  evidence  on  their  side. 

If  these  vie^vs  be  true,  (and  they  have  every  appearance  of  truth,) 
they  almost  of  themselves  surmount  the  population  difficulty ;  and  are 
of  an  importance  to  mankind,  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  But  I 
do  not  know  how  far  they  are  true.  On  account  of  the  rigid  and 
ruinous  secrecy,  that  is  kept  up  on  all  sexual  subjects,  no  individual 
gives  the  result  of  his  or  her  experience  on  these  matters;  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain,  whether  such  means  have  been  tried, 
and  whether  they  have  been  found  eflBcacious  or  not.  Unless  this 
secrecy  and  mystery  be  got  rid  of,  and  sexual  subjects  be  discussed 
freely  among  us,  the  greatest  of  all  human  diflBculties  must  remain 
buried  in  obscurity.    Probably  tbe  c;\i\^t  x^a.son  that  has  opposed  th« 
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difcussion  of  the  qnestion  of  preventive  interoourae*  has  been  the  feel* 
ing,  that  if  such  intercourse  were  shown  to  be  of  easy  aocomplishment, 
it  would  lead  to  an  immense  amount  of  unmarried  lore.  Women,  if  they 
had  not  the  fwt  of  becoming  pregnant  before  their  eyes,  would  indulge 
their  sexual  desires,  Just  as  men  do.  Hence  the  vehement  prejudices  in 
favour  of  our  present  code  of  sexual  morality,  and  of  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage, together  with  the  determined  hostility  to  anything  in  the  shape  of 
unmarried  intercourse,  at  least  on  the  part  of  women,  are  the  chief  obsta* 
des  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  important  of  all  aui^ects^  preventi?a 
sexual  intercourse. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  of  these  distinguished  men,  it  is  only 
necessary  for  woman  to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse  during  a  certain 
part  of  the  month ;  and  this  would  leaye  them  about  the  half  of  each 
month  for  the  free  indulgence  of  their  sexual  appetites,  without  the 
danger  of  adding  to  an  oyer-crowded  population.  This,  if  true,  would  be 
a  boon  of  incomparable  yalue ;  and  if  eren  this  amount  of  sexual  inter- 
course were  ayailable  to  all  women,  it  would  probably  prevent  in  great 
measure  the  eyils  of  sexuail  morbidity,  repressed  sexual  desires,  and  un- 
exercised sexual  organs,  as  they  are  seen  in  the  numberless  cases  of 
chlorosis,  hysteria,  and  diseases  of  menstruation.  Nothing  could  be  of 
greater  value  to  mankind,  than  to  know  how  far  these  views  are  true ; 
and  this  can  only  be  brought  about,  by  an  ample  experience  of  them, 
freely  laid  before  the  public. 

But  besides  these  preyentive  means,  which  may  be  called  the  natural 
ones,  and  which  are  as  yet  scarcely  at  all  known  to  the  mass  of  mankind, 
there  are  others,  which  are  much  more  widely  known,  and  much  more 
generally  adopted.  Dr.  Ashwell  alludes  to  these,  as  we  haye  seen  above, 
when  he  says  that  incomplete  sexual  intercourse  is,  he  fears,  not  unfre- 
frequently  practised,  to  avoid  adding  to  the  cares  of  an  already  numeroua 
family.  The  means  to  which  he  refers,  are  the  unnatural  or  mechanical 
ones,  which  are  of  different  kinds ;  but  have  all  the  same  object,  namely, 
to  avoid  impregnation,  by  preventing  the  seminal  fluid  from  entering  the 
womb,  and  thus  preventing  the  meeting  of  the  sperm  and  germ  cell,  which 
is  the  essential  part  of  impregnation.  In  this  way  the  accessory  and 
sensational  part  of  the  venereal  act  is  obtained,  while  the  essential  and 
unconscious  part  is  avoided.  This  is  done  either  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  penis  immediately  before  ejaculation  takes  place,  (which  is  very  fre- 
quently practised  both  by  married  and  unmarried  men) ;  by  the  use  of 
toe  sheath,  (which  is  also  very  frequent,  but  more  so  on  the  continent 
than  in  this  country) ;  by  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  sponge  into  the 
vagina,  so  as  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  lies  hign  up  in  the 
vagina ;  or  by  the  injection  of  tepid  water  into  the  vagina  immediately 
after  coition. 

The  first  of  these  modes  is  physically  injurious,  and  is  apt  to  produce 
nervous  disorder  and  sexual  enfeeblement  and  congestion,  from  the  sud- 
den interruption  it  gives  to  the  venereal  act,  whose  pleasure  moreover  it 
interferes  with.  The  second,  namely  the  sheath,  dulls  the  enjoyment, 
and  frequently  produces  impotence  in  the  man  and  disgust  in  both  parties ; 
io  that  it  also  is  injurious. 
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•  These  objectionB  bowerer  do  not,  I  beliere,  apply  to  the  third,  nazndy, 
4&e  introduetion  of  a  sponge  or  some  other  substance,  to  guard  tke 
mouth  of  the  womb.  This  could  be  easily  done  b^  the  woman,  and  wodd 
8oar(^y,  it  appears  to  me,  interfere  at  all  in  the  sexual  pleasures,  nor 
hare  any  prejudicial  effect  on  the  health  of  either  party.  (Any  prevw- 
tlTe  means,  to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  used  by  the  woman,  as  it  spoib 
the  passion  and  impulsireness  of  the  venereal  act,  if  the  man  have  to 
think  of  them.)  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  prerentive  means  has  been 
tried,  or  with  what  success,  but  I  earnestly  hope  and  belieye,  that 
either  it,  or  some  analogous  simple  means,  will  prove  to  be  satis- 
factorily available  for  the  grand  object,  the  practical  solution  of  the 
greatest  human  difficulties,— a  preventive  sexual  intercourse,  of  easy 
adoption*  and  not  of  a  physidUly  injurious  nature.  The  injectioD  k 
tepid  water  into  the  vagina,  imm^iately  after  intercourse,  would  also 
be  a  very  effectual  means  of  preventing  impregnation;  as  it  would 
wmsh  away  the  seminal  fluid,  -and  also,  as  Wanier  asserts,  destroy 
the  fecundating  properties  of  the  spermatozooicu,  whose  movements 
speedily  cease  in  pure  waier. 

By  far  the  best  of  these  mechanical  means  I  should  take  to  bo  the 
sponge,  and  it  might  be  used  during  that  part  of  tiie  month,  in  which 
fecundation  can  take  place ;  or,  if  M.  Baciborski's  views  prove  errooeoiis, 
might  still,  of  itself,  surmount  the  papulation  difficulties.  The  sexual 
desires  in  women  are  generally  strongest  just  after  menstruation,  (a -sign 
that  that  is  the  time,  when  they  are  most  liable  to  impregnation ;)  and  it 
weuld  be  an  enormous  evil  to  the  female  sex,  which  would  render  their 
life  much  more  irksome  than  man's,  if  their  strongest  desires  were  to  be 
systematically  denied,  and  they  were  only  to  have  one  half,  and  that  the 
least  enjoyable  half,  of  their  sexual  gratification.  The  law  of  population 
has  always  pressed  more  heavily  on  woman  than  on  man  (except  in 
respect  of  the  want  oi  leisure)  on  account  of  the  different  sexual  conditions 
of  the  tA7o ;  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  enable  her  to  escape  from  its  evils. 

I  believe  that  by  the  natural  means  proposed  by  M.  Baoiborski,  and 
the  mechanical  ones  mentioned  above,  or  others  which  may  be  discovered 
to  be  more  satisfactory,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  have  a  preventive 
sexual  intercourse,  which  would  enable  mankind  to  surmount  the  great- 
est of  all  their  difficulties,  and  to  obcain  a  sufficiency  of  food,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  love.  No  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  on  mankind, 
than  to  increase  and  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  these  preventive 
means ;  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  this  knowledge,  by  a 
wide  induction  of  individual  experience.  It  is  very  possible  that  some 
means  superior  to  any  of  the  above  might  be  devised ;  and  there  is  not 
in  the  whole  range  of  human  thought  a  single  subject,  on  which 
ingenuity  could  be  so  valuably  exercised. 

The  second  question  was,  can  these  means  be  used  without  causing 
physical  and  moral  evils  ?  I  firmly  believe  that  they  can  ;  or  at  least 
that  the  evils  they  may  cause,  would  be  totally  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  present  ones,  arising  from  the  principle  of  population.  If  by 
these  means,  together  with  other  changes  in  our  sexual  code  of  which  I 
shall  speak  liereafter,  each  woman  in  our  society  could  hare  a  due  share 
of  cho  pleasures  of  love,  and  also  olt\ift\)\e&^\w^QlmQth€thood,  it  appears 
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ti  me  that  thii  could  be  done,  with  little,  if  any,  necotiary  injury  to  the 
health.  The  question  is  Juit  this,  could  woman  lire  a  healthy  lifb,  if  she 
permittad  impregnation  to  take  place  only  twice  or  thrice  in  her  lifetime, 
and  prerented  it  in  the  modes  mentioned  aboye  at  all  other  times  ?  £ 
beliere  not  only  that  the  arerago  of  female  health  would  be  immeasurably 
improved,  if  this  were  generally  done  throughout  our  society,  but  that  the 
life  of  woman  could  he  perfectly  healthy  in  these  cireumstanoes ;  that  two 
or  three  children  arc  sufhoient  to  maintain  the  health  of  her  sexual  ori- 
gans; and  that  a  due  amount  ofprerentiTe  intercourse  during  the  rest 
of  life,  would  have  a  purely  beneficial  effect  upon  her  health,  physically 
aud  morally.  Impregnation  and  child-birth  are  certainly  of  the  rery 
greatest  importance  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  woman,  and  hence 
erery  woman  should  produce  her  fair  share  of  offxpring ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  two  or  three  children  during  life  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
secure  those  advantaores.  If  such  be  not  the  case,  alas  for  woman! 
for  otherwise  it  is  abtottUelyimpoatible  to  make  the  life  of  the  sex  a  healthy 
one. 

As  regards  the  moral  side  of  the  question  of  preventire  sexual  inter- 
eourse,  many  people  hare  an  objection  to  it,  oecause,  they  say,  it  is 
unnatural.  But  sexual  abstinence  is  infinitely  more  unnatural ;  in  fact 
it  is  so  unnatural,  and  therefore  sinful,  that  it  is  totally  incompatible 
with  health  and  happiness,  and  produces  the  most  wide-spread  and 
desolating  diseases.  It  is  granted  that  provontive  interooune  is  unnatural, 
but  the  circumstances  of  our  life  learo  us  no  alternatiye  .  If  we  were 
to  obey  all  the  natural  impulses,  and  follow  our  sexual  desires  like  the 
inferior  anmals,  which  live  a  natural  life,  we  would  be  forced  to  prey 
upon  and  check  the  growth  of  each  other,  Just  as  they  do.  We  must  of 
an  absolute  necessity  act  unnaturally;  and  tho  only  choice  left  us  is 
to  take  the  course  from  which  the  smallest  amount  of  ph3rsioal  and 
moral  evil  will  result.  It  is  not  with  nature  that  preTentive  intercourse 
is  to  be  compared,  but  with  tho  other  necessary  checks  to  population* 
sexual  abstinence,  prostitution,  and  poverty.  We  have  to  choose  between 
these  checks,  not  independent  of  them. 

Some  people  object  to  preventive  intercourse,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  mur-* 
der,  and  that  by  it  a  life  is  lost  to  the  world.  This  is  akin  to  the  super* 
stitious  dread  of  the  Hindoos,  lest  any  child  should  remain  unborn, 
which  makes  them  marry  every  girl  immediately  after  her  first  men- 
struation ;  the  consequence  being,  that  the  miserable  people  are  sunk  < 
in  the  most  hopeless  mire  of  poverty,  and  are  decimated  bv  tho  positive 
check  to  population,  in  tho  snape  of  periodical  famines,  which  are  cer* 
tain  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  where  the  preventive  check  is  not 
attended  to.  Potential  children  are  lost  to  the  world  every-day ;  every 
timo  that  a  woman  menstruates,  or  a  man's  seminal  fluid  is  rc-absorbed 
or  discharged  without  reproduction,  a  child  is  lost ;  in  short  exactly  ai 
many  children  aro  lost  to  the  world  in  this  way,  as  form  the  difibrenc* 
between  the  number  born  in  a  country  doubling  its  population,  as  th* 
United  States  do,  in  twenty-five  yean,  and  an  old  country  whose  popu*- 
lation  is  nearly  stationary. 

But  it  is  a  total  confusion  of  ideu  to  connect  preventive  intercouxta 
with  infanticide.    The  moment  a  humaix  emY^t^o  \^  ^xq^xi^^\  M  ^^^^ 
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onion  of  the  spermatozooid  with  the  egg,  its  life  is  as  sacred  as  that  of 
the  adult,  and  to  take  it  away  is  murder ;  but  to  prevent  impregnatun 
is  a  totally  different  matter.  We  do  prevent  impregnation  every  day, 
when  we  refrain  from  sexual  intercourse ;  and  we  do  waste  seminal 
fluid  and  eggs  every  day,  and  the  only  alternative  left  us  is  not  whether 
or  not  they  shall  be  wasted,  but  whether  or  not  we  ourselves  shall  be 
wasted  and  destroyed  along  with  them.  "  We  must  do  no  harm  to  any 
ene,"  is  the  golden  rule  of  morality,  and  therefore  the  young  embryo, 
when  formed,  is  inviolable ;  but  btfort  it  is  formed,  its  elements  are  jnit 
like  the  other  secretions  of  the  body,  utterly  destitute  of  an  independent 
vitality. 

Those  who  make  baseless  accusations  against  preventive  intercoune, 
should  rather  look  to  their  own  actions  ;  which  must  before  long  rise  up 
in  fearful  judgment  against  many,  whose  sexual  conduct  has  been 
thought  blameless.  Instead  of  being  murder,  preventive  irUerc&urae  it  ikt 
ordy  potsible  mode  of  preventing  murder^  which,  as  has  been  already 
shown  in  speaking  of  the  mutual  destruction  of  mankind,  is  taking  plan 
around  us  in  society  every  moment,  in  its  most  insidious  and  pamfol 
forms.  Instead  of  being  immoral,  preventive  intercouse  ie  the  orUy  posd" 
bU  way  of  introducing  real  morality  into  human  society ,  where  it  has 
hitherto  been  a  mere  name ;  and  although  I  cannot  tell  what  evils  may 
be  found  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  yet  I  earnestly  hope  that  they  aze 
few  and  slight,  and  feel  deeply  convinced  thatj  compared  with  tb0 
present  evils,  they  will  be  found  to  be  totally  insignificant. 

Preventive  sexual  intercourse  then,  is  the  mode,  and  the  only  possible 
mode,  of  reconciling  the  opposing  difficulties  of  the  population  problem ; 
and  is  the  only  possible  solution  for  the  great  social  evils  of  this  and  other 
old  countries.  I  stake  my  life,  I  would  stake  a  thousand  lives,  on  the 
truth  of  this.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  I  have  thought  so  long,  and 
felt  so  deeply,  as  the  sexual  one.  It  has  been  ever  present  to  me  for  many 
years  ;  and  long  before  I  read  the  works  of  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  Mill, 
my  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  evils  I  saw  and  read  of,  from  sexual  absti- 
nence, and  other  sexual  difficulties  and  diseases.  At  that  time  I  had 
little  idea  of  the  iron-hand  of  necessity,  which  was  causing  all  this 
deprivation  and  misery,  and  blamed  for  it,  as  many  have  done,  the  tyranny 
of  our  moral  codes,  and  the  monopoly  of  our  sexual  institutions  ;  but  Mr. 
Maltbus's  great  work  revealed  to  me  the  real  source  of  the  evil.  I  thea 
saw  that  the  marriage  monopoly  was  not  the  real  cause  of  the  sexual 
abstinence,  any  more  than  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  was  the 
cause  of  poverty;  but  that  it  arose  from  the  inexorable  necessity  of 
checking  population,  and  keeping  it  down  to  the  level  of  the  food.  Mar- 
riage was  a  mere  outpost,  which  screened  from  view  the  foe,  which  was 
destroying  us.  The  two  great  opposing  difficulties  then  stood  out  in  the 
clearest  light ;  those  from  want  of  love  on  the  one  hand,  which  I  had  so 
long  lamented,  and  those  from  want  of  food,  which,  as  I  learned  from 
Mr.  Malthus,  were  inseparably  connected  with  the  former.  I  saw  then« 
that  the  sexual  evils  and  the  evils  of  poverty  were  in  fact  merely  two 
different  forms  of  the  same  grand  evil,  caused  by  the  law  of  population : 
that  both  sprang  from  the  same  i^ouic^^  aud  c«^d  be  cured,  if  curable  at 
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all«  only  by  tho  same  remedy.  Was  this  possible  ?  did  their  cure  lie  in  the 
nature  of  thinss  ?  could  these  difficulties  be  reconciled  ?  for,  if  they  could 
not,  the  more  deeply  I  considered  the  question,  the  more  hopeless  appeared 
human  aflfairs.  By  preventive  sexual  intercourse,  and  by  this  alone» 
they  can,  I  believe,  be  perfectly  reconciled.  It  is  not  without  a  long  and 
anxious  scrutiny  from  all  the  points  of  view  within  my  reach,  that  Inave 
been  led  to  this  conclusion ;  and  I  feel  earnestlv  convinced,  that  it  will 
prove  a  true  means  of  escape  from  the  social  evils.  If  it  should  not,  alas 
for  oar  race !  In  that  case  this  work,  and  every  other  work  which  has 
ever  been  written  on  any  subject,  have  been  written  in  vain ;  and  are 
impotent  to  produce  any  real  improvement  in  human  destiny. 

but  even  although  preventive  intercourse  were  universally  adopted,  and 
found  to  be  sufficient  for  its  object,  it  would  by  no  means  thoroughly  re- 
medy tho  sexual  evils,  ^lthough  it  would  greatly  mitigate  them :  and 
although  it  might  wholly  remove  poverty.  Many  of  the  sexual  evils 
most  widely  spread  among  us,  depend  directly  upon  the  errors  of  our 
code  of  sexual  morality.  According  to  this  code,  all  love  except  married 
love,  is  considered  sinful.  Marriage,  it  is  held  moreover,  should  bind 
people  together  for  life,  without  leaving  them  the  power  of  indulging  in 
any  other  sexual  intimacy,  or  of  divorce  from  each  other,  unless  eitner 
the  husband  or  wife  commits  adultery.  If  this,  which  is  the  view  of  mar- 
riage generally  entertained  in  this  country,  were  to  continue,  there  are 
TOry  many  fearful  sexual  evils  which  could  not  be  removed. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is,  or  should  be,  the  srand  object  of  any  social 
institution  for  uniting  the  sexes  ?  It  is,  that  each  individual  in  tociety^  every 
man  and  woman^  thouU  have  a  fair  share  of  the  bleeaingi  of  love  and  of  off* 
ejfringt  and  that  the  children  should  be  duly  provided  Jor,  But  if  marriage  be 
the  only  honorable  way  of  obtaining  sexual  and  parental  nleasures,  very 
many  must  be  excluded  from  them  ;  for,  even  supposing  that  there  were 
room  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  reproductive  powers,  as  in  America,  or 
that  by  preventive  intercourse  the  proportion  of  children  in  each  family 
were  to  bo  small,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  great  many  marriages,  still  there 
would  be  a  large  number  of  women,  and  even  of  men,  who  from  plain- 
ness and  other  unattractive  qualities,  would  find  no  one,  who  would  be 
willing  to  be  rigidly  bound  to  them  for  life.  Even  in  America  there  are, 
I  believe,  not  a  few  old  maids.  Were  these  inevitable  cases  still  fewer, 
they  would  be  enough  of  themselves  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  marriage. 
In  this  country,  from  the  great  preponderance  of  the  female  sex,  very 
many  would  necessarily  remain  single,  though  every  man  were  to  marry. 
In  Scotland,  where  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  is  highest,  the  census  of 
1851  shows  that  there  are  110  women  to  100  men;  a  fact  which 
of  itself,  under  our  present  sexual  code,  reveals  an  immensity  of  suffer- 
ing. 

But  these  are  but  drops  in  the  ocean  of  miseries,  which  the  rigorous  in- 
stitution of  marriage  inevitably  causes.  Marriage  is  based  npon  the 
idea,  that  constant  and  unvarying  luve  is  the  only  one,  which  is  nure  and 
honourable,  and  which  should  be  recognised  as  morallv  good.  But  there 
could  not  bo  a  greater  error  than  this.  Love  is,,  like  all  other  human 
passions  and  appetites,  subject  to  change,  deriving  a  great  part  of  iti 
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]fuw>  thorn  timmM  jdus  p«aples  UndtJ  by  the  pTomptiDp  rf 
Ur  wmTpaaHB,  W  br  tkaii  ia«fiHftf,  to  nub  idW  a  stata  vbiA 
vill  ba  tl«  (oaira  of  h«mi»  jtaraofpirf.  It  dcmn  all  mfScient  d- 
pennaiD  the  thime  jf  a  waml  wgpaniM ;  coiBsf  Ifae  nxxt  impaimrt 
eneaciaU  of  our  happotaa.  Though  iha  man  and  womaD  may  knsv 
a  littla  ot  aaeb  oeher'i  nlerior.  aod  of  some  of  their  surface  i^nalitiee,  j» 
tbc;  baie  as  idea  how  ihef  shall  laxaUif  luit  Mch  Dlh«r.  before  they 
enter  ibIo  chii  irrevocable  «sBtract  ;  m  that  the  greatest  muerisi 
bSTO  frequently  ariiai  from  ihsciutviice  of  some  teEcul  malfbnaatiiiii 
m  either  nide,  Erora  impotenee  in  th«  hiubaad,  or  mea  trota  tot^  igno- 
mce  of  all  tema]  maiten  an  both  tides — ao  igaoraacB  imrthy  of  the 
chiJdhucptl  of  our  rice,  but  an  extraordinary  anumaty  in  the  nineteailh 
eeutary. 

We  till  doth ;  a  pramiu,  vhieh  ia  aiuhntty  iamanyeaMe  utterly  beymid 
the  power  of  Um  or  bar  -wba  maku  it,  to  fuJfiL  Again,  the  promiM 
of  tha  vib  to  obey  i*  a  ttaailing  ihaHS  to  Hia  vhole  formalary.  anil  hM 
tmdad  to  lire  a  baojUa  to  thae  acta  ol  domaitic  tyTaimy,  which  are,  it 
may  I  beliere  be  laid,  the  rale,  and  not  the  ssc^tion,  in  married  life. 

Haniage  eannot.  ia  general,  be  lued  in  tbon  innomerabls  ouca, 
where  lemol  intarcooiM  it  iodiapanaabla  to  th*  onre  of  gauital  diieaaca, 
(Dch  ai  many  form*  of  ipennatocrfafaa,  chlotoaiii  hyitaria,  and  tha  dk- 

diwuw,  wiual  intercottTBa  cannot  be  obtained  fmmptlrtiiroiigh  the  cnm- 
btOB)  madiinery  at  marri^e,  (emn  were  it  morally  idriBaUe  for  an 
btraJld,  whether  man  or  voman,  to  link  hit.  nocettain  fortunea  indi»- 

Mlnbly  with  another  ;)  and  the  deeper  the  unhappy  mfferer  einka  into 
the  abyll  of  miEorj,  ihe  mora  hapelesB  doea  the  prospect  of  marriage 
become ;  tor,  if  a  joaug  man,  ha  bu  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
look  about  for  a  partner  for  life  at  Buch  a  time  ;  and,  if  a  girl,  the  mure 
■IcUy  ihe  becomes,  the  lets  ehaooe  is  thereof  her  finding  a  hmband- 
^erefore  Tnarriage  daertt  ur  at  ow  greatat  Tued;  and  if  it  Ahould 
eontiaue  to  be  the  only  attainable  leinal  intereooM,  the  cure  of  Tan 
aamben  of  genital  d^tiai  wooJd  be,  aa  at  ptMcnt,  impauiblA  aaul 
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might  be  giren  np  in  despair.  Bat  ilot  only  the^  core,  the  preventum  of 
these  diseases  in  any  satisfactory  degree  would  be  impossible;  for  unlesv 
all  young  people  were  to  marry  about  puberty,  which  wou|^  create  the  most 
fearful  subsequent  repentances,  an  immense  amovmt  of  genital  disease 
would  be  certain  to  arise,  were  no  other  honourable  provision  made  for  the 
gra/tiftcaftion  of  the  first  and  most  impetuous  passions.  It  is  very  generally 
about  and  shortly  after  the  age  of  puberty,  that  masturbation  begins  to 
be  practised  amonff  both  sexes ;  chlorosis  is  most  frequent  in  girls  still  ^n 
their  teens;  in  snort,  it  is  an  abeohtte  in^ossibUUy  to  prerent  the 
doTelopement  of  an  immense  amount  of  genital  disease  and  morbidity,  U 
marriage  be  the  only  sexual  proyision  for  youthv 

The  irreyocable  na/ture  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  the  impossibility 
of  procuring  dlTorce«  lead  to  the  most  fearful  evils.  Mr.  Uill  shows 
this  in  his  work  on  Grime,  telling  us  that  the  sreat  majority  of  murders 
and  brutal  assaults  now-a-days,  are  committed  by  husbands  upon  their 
wives ;  and  showing  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  long  and  indissoluble 
contracts  to  cause  similar  evils.  All  contracts,  binding  two  human 
b^ngs  together  in  an  indissoluble  manner  for  long  periods,  are  the  fruit- 
ful  source  of  crimes  and  miseries.  So  it  was  wim  the  cumbrous  machi- 
nery of  apprenticeships,  formerly  prevalent  in  the  trades,  which  is  noir 
being  gradually  abandoned'.  It  is  certainly  a  fearful  and  miserable  ano- 
maly that  two  persons  who  have  ceased  to  care  for — nay,  who  have  come 
to  hate  each  other,  should  be  bound  together  with  iron  rigour,  in  what 
should  be  the  bonds  of  love.  Surely  it  is  a  bitter  satire  upon  love,  and 
on  the  diffuity  and  freedom  of  mafu  and  woman.  It  is  said,  with  the 
austerity  that  characterises  all  the  sexual  opinions  in  this  country,  that 
the  happiness  of  the  parents  in  such  a  case  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  the  children,  and  that  therefore  a  divorce  should  not  be  per- 
mitted ;  but  could  anything  be  more  adverse  to  the  happiness  or  welfare 
of  the  children  themielvesj  than  to  dwell  with  a  father  and  mother  whose 
temper  is  soured  by  mutual  hatred  ?  For  all  parties  it  is  infinitely  de- 
sirable that  a  divorce  should  take  place.  It  is  from  such  rational  con- 
siderations that  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  as  for  instance  in 
Germany,  the  unnatural  indissolubility  of  marriage  has  been  abandoned, 
and  divorce  is  permitted,  if  the  parties  find  that  they  are  unsuited  to 
each  other.  Many  aro  already  in  favour  of  a  similar  alteration  in  the 
marriage  laws  of  this  country. 

Marriage  is  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in  the  degradation  of  women. 
It  perpetuates  the  old  inveterate  error,  that  it  is  the  provinco  of  the 
female  sex  to  depend  upon  man  for  support,  and  to  attend  merely  to 
household  cares,  and  the  rearing  of  children — a  belief  which  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  freedom  or  dignified  developement  of  women  en 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  economical  interests  of  society  on  the  other. 
It  is  the  emblem  too  of  all  those  harsh  and  unjust  views,  which  have 
given  to  woman  so  much  fewer  privileges  in  love  than  man,  and  have 
punished  so  much  more  severely  a  breach  of  the  moral  code  in  her  case. 
For  a  man  to  indulge  his  sexual  appetites  illegitimately,  either  before  or 
after  the  marriage  vow,  is  thought  venial ;  but  for  a  woman  to  do  so,  is  the 
most  heinous  crime.      The  wife  has  been  held,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 


oriflQta!  hSKia,  to  be  in  a  maQncr  tlia  seiua!  properly  of  tha  liusTjaodi 
wbam  UD  aaa  had  a.  right  Da  toDih,  vmi  who  b^  no  right  to  have  a  tboogbt 
for  any  one  but  hj r  own  lord  ajid  master. 

It  is  easf  to  compare  moaagajnj,  as  it  eiisti  among  as,  with  poly- 
gamy, and  to  boast  of  its  sBperior  juaticB  ;  jn&t  as  wc  heat  ProteEtaott 
erer;  daf  easily  triumphing  OTei  the  efTete  Roman  CatboUciim.  It  if  not 
with  Roman  Catholidsm  but  iritb  Katural  Retigion,  that  PiotcsCaiitism 
is  to  bfl  comparad  ;  aoiJ  it  a  not  with  polygamy,  bnt  with  nature,  that 
marriage  ie  to  be  compared  :  aodit  will  be  fonnd  infinitely  furtlici  behind 
the  truly  nacnral  seiual  juslice.  ttijo  it  is  superior  to  plmcamy.  It  hai 
been  made  the  engine  by  which  woman  has  been  terrified  into,  andi  rprison- 
ed  in,  the  most  rigid  rules  ofseiasl  disciplinoiwbde  man  has  taken  Co  him- 
self all  the  sexiul  pririlegei.  The  husband,  who  himself  would  Doticruple 
in  the  sligiitest  to  break  his  marriage  vow,  thinks  bis  luinour  impUcaled  io 
his  wife's  rigid  obssrrance  of  it ;  and  would  be  ready  aa  the  shortest 
notice  to  shoot  a  man  through  tho  body,  who  should  dace  to  approach  his 
wedded  property,  to  whom  he  is  perhaps  totally  iudiS'ereni.  Are  not 
things  like  these  a  mockery  ?  do  tbey  not  make  fools  and  puppets  of  us, 
and  ponr  scorn  upon  our  launted  instltntioDS  f  Marriage  delnen 
womaa  bouQd  into  the  hands  of  man;  it  gires  her  moral  and  legal  diiad- 
rantag?B,  compared  with  him  ;  tempts  her  to  become  entirely  dependent  OD 
bim  for  support,  and  do  nothiag  but  breed  and  rear  children  to  oventock 
the  world  :  by  its  hopeless  indisEolubility,  it  takes  away  her  spirit,  and 
makes  her  submit  to  hardships  and  iudignilies,  which  otherwise  she 
would  nerar  for  a  moment  endure  ;  it  puts  her  in  the  power  of  man,  and 
tempts  him  to  abuse  bis  gift  of  snpBriiir  strength;  it  is  iu  short  tie 
instrument,  ia  nnmbei'lew  cues,  of  making  the  man  a  tyrant  and  the 
wife  a  sUtTB. 

Uairia^  ii  a  itep  so  inerocable  and  hazardoui,  that  few  would  taka 
'lsc  honourable  out- 
roold  be  to  thera  a 
great  Ion  of  freedom  in  Tarions  respects  :  and  the  number  of  those  who 
remain  bachelors,  not  from  want  of  means,  but  from  dislike  to  the  mar- 
ried state,  is  rery  large  ;  and  is  continually  increasing,  as  the  advance 
in  intelligence  n^ei  meu  less  witling  to  take  problematical  and  irrero- 
cable  steps,  in  matters  so  cloBelf  connected  with  their  harpiuess  in  life. 
Uarriage  is  like  the  gambler's  stake,  all  or  nothing ;  and  is  fitted  for 
the  early  stages  of  hnman  detelopemeut,  but  not  for  an  adranced  stattof 
society.  Thera  ia  nothing  more  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  muT^  ^^ 
woman,  than  sucb  irreiocable  contracts ;  they  make  children  of  m,  con- 
fining out  affections  and  actions  by  rule  and  measure,  as  if  we  were 
unfit  to  have  any  freedom,  and  to  guide  our  own  tezual  conduct  thronch- 
outlife.  ^ 

The  icy  formality  of  the  marriage  ideas  is  a  constant  damper  to 
the  enjoyments  of  youti;  it  spoils  the  social  pleasures  between  the 
young  of  both  Eeies,  and  casts  a  chitl  upon  that  intimacy  and  close  lyin- 
patby,  which  tbey  should  hara  for  each  other.  No  warm  feelings  are 
conntenanced  between  theseies,  unless  marriage  is  in  prospect ;  a  young 
maa  must  not  address  a  young  womaneicopt  with  acertain  constraint. 
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for  fear  of  exciting  iti  her  hopes  of  marriage,  which  he  does  not  mean  to 
realise ;  neither  a  man  nor  woman  must  flirt  (that  miserable  word)  wiUi 
any  of  the  opposite  sex,  for  fear  of  entangling  their  hearts,  and  oaosing 
their  misery ;  in  short,  the  only  sexual  conduct  which  is  considered  quite 
tonventionally  honourable,  is  to  look  about  for  one  suitable  partner,  and 
keep  at  a  due  distance  from  all  the  rest  of  man  or  womankind,  both  before 
and  after  marriage,  l^is  it  is,  which  has  frozen  our  society,  given  an 
effeminate  and  unhealthy  character  to  all  love,  as  if  young  people  could 
not  take  care  of  their  own  feelings,  and  deadened  the  frank  gaiety  and 
impulsiveness  of  our  youth ;  conyerting  the  dignified  intercourse  of  men 
and  women,  into  a  scene  of  stiff  and  artificial  marriage-hunting,  where 
the  girls  and  their  mothers  are  bent  on  looking  out  for  good  matches; 
where  the  unmarried  women  are  tormented  by  the  miserable  apprehension 
of  being  loft  old  maids,  foelings  destructive  to  the  dignity  of  the  female 
character ;  and  where  the  men  are  frequently  hooked  into  marriage,  by 
arts  and  stratagems,  or  bullied  into  it  by  the  fear  of  having  **  gone  too 
far'*  in  attentions  to  the  lady.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  banishmg  true 
and  natural  love  as  much  as  possible  from  our  society,  and  substituting 
for  it  interested  calculations. 

The  romance  and  impetuosity  of  love  are  well-nigh  extinguished  among 
uii,  and  are  to  be  met  with  chiefiy  in  works  of  fiction ;  where  people  in- 
dulge in  a  day-dream  of  what  «hould  be  the  feelings  between  the  sexei. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  marriages  we  see  around  us,  did  not  take  place 
from  lore  at  all,  but  from  some  interested  motive,  such  as  wealth,  social 
position,  or  other  advantages ;  and  in  fact  it  is  rare  to  see  a  marriage  in 
which  truo  love  has  been  the  predominating  feeling  on  both  sides.  This 
is  especially  the  case  as  regards  woman.  It  is  comparatively  rare,  that 
a  woman  marries  the  man  whom  she  most  loves ;  we  see  matches  every 
day  in  which  a  young  girl  marries  an  old  man,  or  where  the  fear  of  re- 
maining an  old  maid,  or  the  wish  to  obtain  the  social  advantapres  and 
protection  of  marriage,  is  the  real  motive  which  influences  the  woman. 
Such  marriages  are  in  reality  cases  of  legalised  prostitution,  and  are 
utterly  alien  to  the  true  spirit  of  love.  It  is  not  woman  herself, 
but  her  unfortunate  social  position,  that  is  to  be  blamed  for  them. 
From  the  dependent  state  of  woman,  which  makes  her  think  rather  of  a 
protector  and  maintainor  than  a  lover;  from  want  of  the  power  of 
active  selection  on  her  side ;  and  from  the  great  population  difficulties, 
which  surround  our  society,  and  which  have  made  marriage  hitherto 
attainable  but  to  a  limited  number  and  at  an  advanced  age ;  the  influ- 
ence of  truo  love  among  us  has  been  curtailed  to  an  immense  degree,  and 
all  other  feelings  have  as  far  as  possible  been  substituted  for  it.  But  bv 
this,  there  is  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  mankind, 
and  especially  of  youth,  for  on  no  age  does  the  rigour  of  the  marriage 
code  press  ro  suffocatinglv  as  on  youth ;  on  youth,  the  season  of  ardent 
passion,  of  impulse,  of  change ;  of  generous  spirit,  as  yet  untamed  by 
the  griading  difficulties  of  life,  and  beaming  with  that  sexual  halo,  then 
only  to  be  seen,  which  displays  the  freshness  and  power  of  the  newly 
developed  passions.  * 

The  complete  ezclusiveneaa  of  marriage,  gives  rise  to  very  ^Qa&«^>Uiv 


Bath  mta  MJ  ■  ^m.  >^  >^iiiiillj  Thr  'irinr  •ftan  tail  Anperatelrli 
Ian  ■*^h  tmt  aifBCt :  ^tl  it  ifaar  cbbbic  fane  tic  foil  uul  soje  poMi^ 
Mcn  af  Uii.  (bar  nasn  (taHcbca  U  deqni.  Fnu  hoptlaa  iom, 
■T'ritr' -'^'  ' — "  ~"'  — ^■'•"r'    ThetnOererkM 

mlBtlMbaB^irfoBrenM  Brtkui  dtMforB,  CsnuBrtioD.  IhetM*  >, 
mHBMjMloasytooislDManAaaoaeDS,  bf  the  ljiIimimih  of  ■—-  -^ 
liag^    Lmoi  paring  tbnr  addceawtM  IhenBepd,  ar^tkwh>: 


u  mni^  a>  bud  wort 

Tlie  CBSIom  tnanorer  of  nlMtuig  oae  lole  lAijKC  of  lote,  3od  >t«tUng 
OBo'i  Ittart,  Bi  (u-  ai  leiiul  dttins  are  caocenial,  againit  ail  Qte  rW 
of  mui  or  vomanlEiBd,  bu  a  •ery  DUraoiag  effect  on  obi  tafaatj  En 
aSadioa,  ""^  appicoation  of  what  n  good  aad  amiabla  in  the  diffenat 
chaMGten  we  tee  aioaod  a*.  Eence,  in  great  meatare,  has  aoHB  Aol 
AMUouraaw  ia  lore,  whieb  iiio  toarked  anon^  w,  and  k  the  eigD  ofa 
aowBtr  Md  aSeminaM  cnJtare.  There  u  perb^is  no  mcietf,  so  fall  ef 
Htti*  tdfling  dubkM  and  repognaoees  la  oars;  eiea  the  yeaDg-,  wto 
■boalil  be  amie  to  ks  any  faalu  in  the  i^p'*'''  "^  V^  ^'U  b'  ^^  "^ 


Qeighbcran  for  those  good  qaalitin  which  tbi7  pcestM.  they  WWt 
hue  ibiiin  aiiit  exactif  ilieir  nurow  ideal,  or.  A  Qcit.  ther  deqnM 
tliem.  These  petty  .lisliliea  ari-c  inentably  from  a  rigouroui  iiutitiuiat 
£ke  mairiage  ;  and  are  ibe  modes  in  which  the  heart  of  toaa  or  waaun 
inilinctsBd'i  iteeU  ilatdf  ^aion  othen,  and  deroMs  ictdf  to  one  sob 
object.  Whore  a  rigid  puntauatm  aternlj  forbids  ciea  the  Tery  bcfing 
oraein^l  duire  Cowardiany  pcrtoasare  oae's  mEurieil  compuiLDa.  or  Buy 
Jeiual  ijie-c^ime  ^.vi'opl  iii  a  ;i5';ur,jUj  ii.;irri^!--',  rli'j  lifar;  ij  iieraj- 
Mrily  driTen,  If  it  is  not  to  bec«n)e  the  prey  of  eonfiicting  emottont,  to 
harden  iUelf  againM  the  nit  af  ttte  sex  ;  and  tltcse  are  icne  of  the  wajs 
in  which  this  k  done. 

Another  rery  comnion  way  ii  by  the  feeTingi  leconusg  callooB  to  At 
paMiou  of  lore  altovetbar  ;  the  hmband  torniDg  hi«  attention  wholly  to 
tfaa  pimnit  o(  wedth,  fame,  oi  other  objecCa.  and  the  wife  to  reariag 
childrsn,  or,  if  ih*  hare  none,  te  ]Meti«m.  Tfaiu  constancy  is  lecared  by 
the  ^tial  or  loCalezlincdan  oftfaepas«ioD  of  lore;  and  this  is  the  case 
not  ui  (olitary  ioslaiKea.  bat  I  bdien  alnioBt  in  the  majority  of  married 
liTes.  This  ig  one  of  ibe  most  important  secondary  ■  leasans  of  that 
intense  thirst  for  money-getting,  ^licdi  is  so  promioeut  a  featore  in  the 
English  and  American  character.  When  bre  becomea  eitiagnished, 
from  the  inflnaice  of  habit,  of  cold  puritanical  feelings  or  other  causes 
in  m  Lirriage,  some  other  passion  moat  stip  into  supply  its  place  in  aa 
energetic  mind ;  (tad  that  pawion  is  jtenerally  in  this  coutitry  the  lore  of 
wealth.  The  effect  of  habit  id  dull ing  our  passions  is  little  nnderstood 
at  yat ;  and  I  beliere  we  Me  VttkU.  awii«  «f  how  mndi  the  sun  at 
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Mxaal  ei^oyments  ii  diminished,  by  the  rigid  xBonoiony  of  our  lexnl 
inititationi. 

Marriage  and  the  strictness  of  the  sexual  code  is  the  chief  seooodanr 
eanse  QtprottUution.  It  excludes  any  honourable  proTision  for  eexmal 
oonaeotions  of  a  temporary  kind ;  but  these  are  se  abselateiy  essential 
that  they  must  be  obtained  at  any  cost ;  and  since  they  are  stAgmatited 
ftf  immoral,  they  assume  the  degraded  and  clandestine  ahape  of  presti- 
tntion. 

Bat  all  these  evils  of  marriage,  fearful  though  they  bo,  are  as  udthmg 
compared  with  the  miserable  part  it  has  playod  in  the  grinding  popaJa- 
iion-dilBcuIties  of  our  race.  Marriage  has  been,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  mono' 
poly  of  honourable  love,  and  the  blessings  of  offipring,  by  a  limited 
class ;  who  have  shut  out  all  tho  rost  from  these  bleiBitiags  and  plunged 
them  into  tho  awful  Kulph  of  sexual  evils,  prostitution,  masturbation, 
diseases  of  sexual  abstinence,  and  venereal  disease.  It  has  been  tho  rock 
on  which  a  certain  number  have  saved  themselves  from  tho  sea  of  sexual 
•afferlngs  ;  and  whence  they  have  looke<^,  not  in  awe  and  pity,  but  rather 
in  scorn  and  hatred,  on  their  unhappy  fellow-boings,  who  woro  struggling 
with  the  waves.  But  ihis  is  not  an.  By  the  lar^  familUt  they  have 
had  on  the  average,  they  have  permiett4  as  £ew  as  possible  to  escape  from 
the  evils  of  celibacy ;  and  have  overcrowded  the  popalation  to  'sncb  a 
dttzreo,  that  the  most  awful  poverty,  and  hard  work,  and  the  greatest 
dimculty  of  getting  a  livelihood  have  ensued. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  greater  evils  than  have  existed,  and  do  exist, 
under  the  present  sexual  code.  Poverty  could  scarcely  bo  more  wide- 
spread and  grinding  than  it  is;  and  1  think  it  woald  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  state,  where,  on  the  whole,  less  sexual  pleaHnres  and  more  sex- 
ual evils  exist,  than  in  our  prosont  one.  It  is  customary  to  boast  loudly 
of  the  happiness  of  the  married  state,  «nd  to  give  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage credit  for  that  sum  of  sexual  happiness,  which  we  witness  around 
us,  and  wliich  is  sure  to  be  seen  chequering  tho  darker  shadows  of  hnmaa 
li£o,  wherever  tho  two  sexes  dwell  together,  and  by  wliatevor  tie  they  are 
united  \  but  such  boasts  also  are  a  vanity.  Fven  among  the  richer^ 
classes,  I  believe  just  as  little  sexual  iuippiness  exists,  as  could  be  at  all* 
expected  from  any  kind  of  relations,  by  which  man  and  woman  are  held 
together  in  a  civilized  society  ;  there  is  about  as  little  pleasure  in  beget- 
ting the  swarms  of  legitimate  children,  as  coukl  well  be  extracted  from 
venereal  intercourse  ;  and  when  we  go  beneath  our  little  surfkce  of  soci- 
ety, and  look  at  married  life  among  tlie  poor,  we  find  it  full  to  the  ^rim 
with  miseries ;  cares,  ill-usage,  drunkenness,  children  a  burden  to  \.heir 
parents,  and  ospacially  to  tlusir  hard- worked  mother ;  tho  wife  generally 
sick  of  all  soxual«i)leasures,  which  have  loaded  her  with  such  cares,  and 
porhaps  submitting  to  them  only  from  fear  of  hor  Itushand.  Alas !  Do 
not  let  us  mock  such  fearful  ovils  with  the  name  of  **  Holy  and  blesied 
institution."  Id  what  way  does  the  institution  of  marria«;c,  in  which 
such  miseries  can  exist,  deserve  the  thanks  or  the  admiration  of  nan* 
kind  ?  \Vliat  has  it  done  for  us.  Oh  vrt  unhappy  I  that  we  should  bbw 
down  and  worship  it  so  blindly? 

Married  pooi>ie  have  made  an  awful  use  oC  the  privileges  entnuAttl  tf\ 


them,  namelj,  the  moDopol j  of  the  Ima,  by  which  our  rat^  is  cflntinnri 
From  ignoranCB  or  heedlesfines!,  they  have  totilly  disregardeJ  the  giail 
semal  respomibility.  vhich  ii  imMunbent  opon  ereiy  membei  pf  homu  i 
sodetT,  and  Ehoald  be  reganlcd  by  all  of  os  as  the  most  sacred  duty, 
DBmely,  not  to  bring  into  Ihe  swHd  more  than  mir  fail  tkart  »/  daiira. 
Thii  great  daty,  which  is  one  of  tDch  anprcme  imporlaiicei  little  tbougli 
it  be  yet  recognised,  that  it  is  not  only  by  far  the  m<»t  lacred  of  all  m 
n^ard  to  oar  ttzuid  conduct,  bnt  probably  is  lit!  noit  importatit  0/  lU 
jKUiible  drititt,  was  not  nnderitood  to  be  a  duty  at  itl)  ontil  Mr.  Maltbni 
wrote.  He  hoveTer  showed  clearly,  that  vilboat  attention  to  it,  lU 
other  Tircnes  are  in  yain  ;  that  the  eiercise  of  all  the  Christian,  or  any 
other  conceiTsble  virtues,  without  this,  would  be  totally  onable  to  remora 
a  lingle  one  of  the  great  etils  which  oppress  our  race. 

1  beliere  however,  that  Ur,  Malthus,  and  erea  Mr.  Mill  (althoash 
the  latter  sayj,  that  the  population  qneEtion  is  one  in  which  not  only  tie 
laboarers,  bat  all  liie  richer  claeses,  whose  children  are  educated  to  any 
piofesEioo,  are  concemed),  hare  limited  too  much  the  incumbODC?  of  thii 
great  duty.  Mr.  Malthus  defined  it  thus,  "  That  no  man  should  briog 
ioto  the  world  children  whom  he  coold  not  support."  Tliis  has  had  the 
eflect  of  laying  the  whole  burden  of  the  duly  npon  Ihe  poor  andmOTking 
elatiei ;  and  has  been  ooegreat  reason,  why  its  sacredness  has  been  so  little 
TCCOgmsed.  These  were  eiactly  the  classes,  who,  from  their  want  of 
education  and  developemeat,  conld  least  undetstaud  the  question;  and 
ereu  ii  they  had  understood  it,  could  least  be  expected  to  exercise  su^  ' 
prodence.  The  rich  were  too  well  content  thnt  the  irksome  duty  BhouW 
not  be  laid  npon  their  shonldErs ;  and  aa  they  did  not  clearly  see  how 
their  ov'ii  iuteieets  were  inTolTed  in  it,  they  were  content  to  avoid  the 
^neation. 

While  the  duty  is  made  incumbent  only  upon  the  poor,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  hope  of  its  incomparable  importance  being  felt.  Bat  1 
am  firmly  convinced,  that  it  has  on  infinitely  wider  applicability ;  that  it 
in  not  a  dasa  dutj,  bat  a  univerial  human  duty.  It  is  not  a,  i^ueBtion  of 
porerty  or  the  want  of  food  merely,  bat  also  of  the  want  of  l^)ve,  The 
'  question  is  not— ^an  we  support  any  nomber  of  cbildren  that  we  are  able 
to  bring  into  the  world  ?  but— How  many  children  is  each  individual  ill 
an  old  cDuntry  morally  jnstified  in  bringing  into  the  world,  when  he  has 
consideratiou  for  the  health,  happiness,  and  virtue  of  others  ?  The  caM 
is  simply  thns.  There  is  room  in  old  countries  (and,  in  two  or  three  cen- 
turies more,  which  in  the  history  of  our  race,  are  bnt  as  a  day,  btcd 
America  and  Auttralia,  will  be  old,  or  in  other  words  well-peopled 
countries,)  for  bnt  a  very  small  Biunbci  of  children,  compared  with 
that  which  the  reproductive  powers  of  our  species  would  admit  of; 
and  the  question  b,  how,  and  by  whom,  are  these  children  to  be  pm- 
doced !  If  the  rule  of  morality  is  t«  be,  that  a  man  or  woman  may 
produce  as  many  of  this  limit^  number  of  children,  as  ho  or  she  can 
sapport,  it  must  result,  that  a  limited  class  will,  as  at  present,  tnono- 
~  ~ ' '       'I  iht  rtproduclive  /unctmm ;  and  (he  rest  be  compelled  either  U 

children  into  the  world,  01 '   ■' 

lnUou,  and  tJio^  produce  joverty,  b 
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At  present  every  man  or  woman  who  marries,  prevents  some  one  else 
from  marrying ;  every  man  or  woman  who  gets  a  child,  prevents  some 
one  else  from  having  one.  In  this  way,  to  have  a  large  family  of  child- 
ren is  the  worst  of  all  texual  sins  a  man  or  woman  can  be  guilty  of. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  which  causes  so  much  misery  to  others. 
Suppose  the  circumstances  of  a  society  to  admit  of  only  f^om  two  to 
three  children  on  an  average  by  each  woman,  (which  is  the  case  at 
present  in  our  own  country) ,  every  married  couple  who  have  more  than 
this  number,  are  inevitably  plungiDg  some  of  their  fellow -creatures 
either  into  sexual  abstinence,  whose  horrors  it  is  vain  to  disguise,  or 
into  prostitution,  masturbation,  or  sexual  disease.  Therefore  larffe 
families  are  the  primary  cause  of  the  sexual  evils^  as  well  as  of  poverty  ;  and 
to  bring  a  large  family  into  the  world  is  in  reality  much  more  morally 
guilty,  than  prostitution  or  other  sexual  faults.  Among  the  poor^  the 
large  families  operate  by  crowding  the  population,  increasing  poverty, 
ond  causing  hard-work  and  early  death,  (the  poor  in  large  towns  only 
live  one-third  of  their  natural  term  of  life) ;  among  the  rich^  they  pre- 
vent other  marriages,  producing  abstinence  or  masturbation  among  the 
young  women,  with  all  the  miseries  of  a  blighted  sexual  life ;  and 
mercenary  love,  abstinence,  and  other  sexual  evils  among  the  young 
men ;  besides  crowding  all  the  professions  to  a  degree,  which  produces 
the  most  destructive  want  of  leisure  and  mental  anxiety,  makes  the 
weaker  despair  and  the  stronger  work  himself  to  death. 

The  whole  blame  for  sexual  misconduct  is  laid  upon  those,  who  are 
the  victims  to  the  imprudence  of  married  people.  The  poor  prostitutes, 
the  masturbator,  the  unhappv  sufferers  from  venereal  disease,  the 
hysterical,  the  hypochondriacal,  are  either  savagely  despised  or  treated 
with  ridicule  and  disdain ;  but  the  real  cause  of  their  sufferings  and 
degradations,  namely,  to  bring  large  families  into  the  world,  is  thought 
rather  a  virtue  than  a  fault.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  our  interests  are 
just  as  much  bound  up  in  the  great  population  question,  as  are  those 
of  the  poor;  and  that  the  duty  of  limited  procreation  is  as  incumbent  upon 
the  rich  as  the  poor. 

To  have  offspring  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  luxury,  which  the  rich 
man  alone  has  a  title  to,  as  Mr.  Malthus's  reasonings  tend  to  show  it 
to  be,  but  as  a  grea.t  primary  necessary  of  health  and  happiness,  of  which 
every  man  and  woman  should  have  a  fair  share  ;  which  no  class  should 
be  allowed  to  appropriate  to  themselves,  without  incurring  the  re- 
proaches of  their  neighbours ;  and  which  no  individual  should  be  so 
selfish,  as  to  wish  to  engross,  without  consideration  for  others.  Child- 
birth is  one  of  the  grand  physical  necessaries  for  the  health  of  woman. 
Without  it  her  reproductive  powers  remain  unexercised,  and  her  con- 
stitution is  almost  sure  to  suffer  in  consequence.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  sexual  intercourse ;  the  pleasures  of  love  alone  are  not  sufScient 
in  woman  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  her  organization,  and  to  fulfil  her 
sexual  life.  The  blessings  of  offspring  moreover,  are  one  of  those 
great  moral  necessaries  of  happiness,  which  the  heart  of  every  man  and 
woman  naturally  yearns  for.  Both  man  and  woman  must  feel,  that 
their  life  is  incomplete  without  offspring.    To  be  childless  devrives  an 


individtMl  of  kuj  of  the  maa  eferUiag  cxprrienosa  that  bdiME  to 
homaoi^;  l«a»es  him  loUUry  ia  iM«ge,«ndgzetadBghim  &BMfcM 
tnflwl't  uid  punffin;  isaooices,  wbicb  thia  grau  moral  lie  natanllf 
Mi^witbit.  Ttanlve, ens alitaoagbbrtke adoption oTpraMDltR 
■■■d  ■BUfcotme,  ev«7  initvido^  cootd  btre  a  due  Blt^«  oT  Im. 
iliUitWMid  beii^iMibtetoKeue  m  linUbraad  a  h^^  liftu 
Ifce  ^UB  of  HMkisd.  and  MUl  nuve  of  wamsntiad,  Dutea  each  woaai 
rfioold  also  ba«c  a  biir  ahwe  vt^iprmg, 

it  >•  a  matter  of  the  tery  SteI  imporamee  far  tba  velfoce  Of  eodccr, 
ditt  tk«  ittcemaia  Of  life  rivnld  be  dictiagadBd  [ran  tbe  buwrvi; 
»uL  th&t  BDcietr  duoU  be  m  *maged,1*at  aaar;  Indindml  Gbwdo 
have  a  iat  ihare  of  Uie  luecasaciES.  &ae^  donld  regBnl  as  ita  nq 
ki^Mt  prtaciple  aod  aim,  diot  iw  tingle  iodiTidiiai  shnld  be  bnri  , 
to  Iiv«  aa  iiDbnUhf  life ;  and  it  is  a  sacred  datj-.  binding  npnn  eraj 
•ne  of  ■■.  to  act  inen^  a  manner,  that  we  stiall  not  render  beallliaod 
|»|ijiiii«^f  impaauble  to  some  of  onr  frlioiT'-creatnres.  Children  ataid 
in  a  pettectly  differeat  category  bom  the  itntinet  of  iir«.  These  ]s»- 
riea,  MMh  m  etaXj  dreana,  wtne^  handBome  fnrhitui^  or  other  ona- 
WMOt  of  life,  an  aot  natarallr  tadiipemnhit  to  the  l»attb  and  ti*ni- 
aMBofmaabiad;  and  HwreBfe it m not iaemnbent  upon  tbe  diffenV 
iwbOT  of  aoBJety  lo  ae»  ttal  aU  lk«ir  adglibMir^  us  well  u  tbes- 
■oireB,  are  proridad  with  them ;  bat  aaxnal  ioterconrse  and  iMepiAai 
axe  atwolulely  indiipenadile,  and  Iheralbre  it  is  morallj  binding  nfOk 
Wfery  member  of  maxtj,  to  take  only  «cb  a  ehare  of  tbem,  i  ^ 
leave  a  Eufficiency  to  hia  fellows. 

Ttierclare,  an^  man  or  waman,  it  matters  not  n-liat  lie  their  eti 
in  life,  whether  their  destiny  be  a  paiaoe  or  a  hovel,  wlio  bas  i 
than  the  small  proprirtioD  of  children  wbich  the  clrciliDstaiicea  ( 
old  ooiuitr;  alloiv,  as  the  fair  aTereg^  to  eaiA  indiTidaal,  u  an  n 
giout  bfing ;  £ud  disregards  one  of  the  most  Ba<Ted  of  alt  the  d 
duties,  thus  inevitatily  cauaog  diBeasc  and  mlE.'i?  to  eome  of  hit 
rellow-creaCBrea.  This  ii  tin  most  important  of  all  the  oldigations  rf 
neiniil  inoralilj  ;  and  igaoraoce  of  it,  which  was  ao  unirereal  nutil  Mr. 
Halthoj  wTotf>,  alttioagb  It  may  lead  aa  to  pardon,  and  view  wit&  \ 
■orrow  inatasd  of  blame,  tbe  faults  of  married  ))eople,  doe^  not  in  tbe  ] 
least  alter  the  great  natnral  Ein  of  diereL^arding  this  duty.  Laiyi 
/amiiitian  thtruia  o/oi  all;  they  arc  the  fountain -heads  ot  the  hart 
work,  low  vojiea,  alarvatloa,  and  prostitution  among  ihs  poor  ;  andcf 
tbe  mercen&r;  love,  sexual  abetinence,  and  all  the  train  of  BeKul 
borror^,  tugether  with  the  toils  and  auieLieB  of  aver-wroiigbt  profee- 
siooal  life,  among  the  rich.  By  them  ba;  tbe  great  mssa  of  the  mtsei; 
we  witness  orounil  us  lieea  caused ;  and  it  is  only  by  concentraliDg 
our  attention  upon  this  parent  source  oT  erils,  and  stommiag  it  at  lU 
origin,  that  it  is  rrcn  eoncBivably  possible  to  remedy  the  mi««ri« 
nrUlDg  fVom  the  want  of  food,  lore,  aild  leisure. 

It  is  the  most  awfill  of  all  reUeotJons,  and  yet  it  ik  absolntely  unde- 
niable, that  no  class  of  human  bein^  bare  been  tlie  cauw  to  thwr 
fbliowd  of  rain  or  deslrnation,  in  tbe  slightest  degree  comparable  with 
{ft«(  \rbicb  ai'iMD  from  the  improdent  procreatioit,  of  married  people. 
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Bow  is  it  to  be  expected  that  our  race  shoald  make  real  progress,  or 
human  sooietj  should  be  other  than  a  chaos,  when  flrom  a  morbid 
delicacy  the  most  Important  of  all  actions,  namely,  the  giving  life  to 
new  beings,  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  ignorance  and  recklessness? 

All  should  view  with  a  jealoas  eye  those  who  have  more  than  a 
small  number  of  ohildren,  so  long  as  there  remain  any  amoQg  us, 
who  are  suffering  from  the  want  of  food  or  of  love.  Every  man  or 
woman  who  has  a  regard  for  his  fellow<-creature8,  and  a  sense  of  the 
■acrednees  of  moral  duties,  shoald  refrain  from  bringing  into  the 
world  more  than  a  very  small  number  of  offspring,  until  the  evils  of 
poverty,  and  sexual  abstinence,  are  removed.  Bv  thus  re&aining,  be 
will  do  more  for  his  fellow-men,  Uian  if  he  lavished  upon  them  his 
whole  wealth,  and  toiled  for  them  kt  every  other  manner ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  bring  into  the  world  a  large  family,  while  our  society 
ia  labouring  with  the  awiUl  population-difGioulties,  as  at  present,  aU 
other  imaginable  virtues  and  raforts  cannot  make  him  other  than  a 
dittroffer  of  hU  feUow^btmgs, 

These  reflections  show  us,  that  the  great  burden  of  the  sexual  sine 
should  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the  .married  people,  who  have 
large  families ;  and  not,  as  is  done  at  present,  on  the  poor  ftriendlese 
prostitutes,  unmarried  tovers,  and  other  sexual  sufferers,  who  are  the 
victims,  not  the  causes,  of  our  sexual  sins.  None  of  their  faults  are  so 
ffreat  or  so  destructive  to  the  interests  of  society,  as  that  of  having  a 
large  family ;  and  moreover  they  «re,  in  reality,  mainly  the  ^tcU  of 
this  great  primary  fault. 

It  becomes  manifest,  moreover,  ftora  these  reflections,  that  the 
▼lews  commonly  entertained  as  to  the  sexual  duties  are  exceedingly 
unnatural ;  and  that  it  is  absolutely  neceHsary  to  remodel  in  many 
respects  our  sexual  code ;  to  form  it  upon  the  great  natural  foundation 
of  equal  juHtioe  between  man  and  woman,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
prindples  of  morality,  arising  from  the  laws  of  the  generative  organs 
and  of  population ;  of  which  our  forefathers,  who  framed  the  present 
code,  had  no  knowledge.  The  great  natural  sexual  duties  of  man  and 
woman  do  not,  as  is  commonly  Imagined,  consist  In  being  a  constant 
husband  or  wife,  or  in  avoiding  unmarried  intercourse ;  but  are  of  a 
very  different  nature. 

In  the  flrnt  place,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  most  sacred  of  all  the 
sexual  obligations  should  be,  not  to  have  more  than  one's  fair  share  of 
children.  Th>s  share,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  society,  is  a 
very  small  one ;  for  we  are  already  so  overcrowded,  that  the  object  of 
every  one  should  be,  to  thin  our  numbers  by  avoUHng  all  unmeeteary 
births^  until  poverty  is  completely  removed,  and  the  population  is 
brought  to  bear  a  duo  proportion  to  the  food.  In  fact,  the  fewer  child- 
ren either  a  man  or  woman  could  have  at  present,  the  better  for  their 
fellow-creatures ;  and  no  possible  conduct  could  be  so  meritorious  in 
any  individual,  as  to  refrain  fi:om  having  children  altogether,  unless 
they  are  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  mother,  until  the  weight  of 
our  social  difllcultics  is  somewhat  lightened.  The  duty  of  limited  pro* 
creaUon  may  well  be  doomed  the  very  flrst  and  highest  of  all  daties« 
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tot  if  it  ba  well  performed,  it  makes  all  others  comparatively  easy  ■.but 
if  it  be  Q^let-'tcd,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  any  otfier  duty  on 
be  of  avail  to  mankind,  or  tliat  oar  lace  cao  make  any  real  fig- 
greas  in  virtac  or  happiness. 

Tile  nert  seinal  duty,  ia  to  educate  well  those  cMldren  whom  ve 
bring  into  the  world.  It  ia  a  sacred  obligation  npon  every  man  and 
woman,  to  provide  for  ttieir  offtipriog  to  the  be^t  of  their  powers, 
and  to  train  them  to  become  goad  metubers  of  aociety.  Cbildraa  it 
present  are  exceedingly  ill-provided  for,  from  the  cquilid  poverty  ia 
which  their  parents  are  often  planged  ;  and  from  the  freqaency  o[ 
large  families,  In  which  the  children  are  a  drag  upon  their  parents, 
and  are  too  numerous  to  be  attended  to.  Another  great  reason  of  Ibe 
imperfect  nnrture,  which  many  children  receive,  is  the  dependent  and 
degraded  state  of  tbeir  molher.  Shs  cannot  support  herself,  but  trnati  ' 
(br  support  to  her  husband,  and  of  course  the  children  share  in  ha 
helplessness.  Were  women  as  n  general  rule  able  to  gain  a  livelihood 
for  themselves,  not  only  would  the  ctiaracter  of  the  sex  be  greatly 
raised,  but  the  children  would  have  a  far  surer  guarantee  for  tdai 
well  eared  for.  A  mother  who  could  earn  a  good  livelihood,  would 
rarely,  if  ever,  desert  her  child,  even  nUhough  the  father  might  do  EO. 
There  is  no  aecondary  cause  of  poverty  more  important,  than  the  de- 
pendent and  helpless  state  of  woman.  To  have  to  snpport  his  wife  u 
welt  as  his  children,  ia  a  heavy  additional  tax  on  the  energies  of  man. 
Therefore  fbr  all  parties,  for  man,  woman,  and  child,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  woman  should  ceate  to  be  depenilenl  npou  man  for 
support,  as  she  has  hitherto  been;  and  that  eveiy  womaa  in  society, 
juat  as  every  man,  should  be  able  to  earn  an  independeut  livelihood  for 
berself.  Nolbing  would  have  a  greater  elfect  in  elevating  the  female 
character,  and  in  advancing  the  beat  IntereEta  of  sodety. 

There  are  two  things  requisite  (o  enable  woman  to  become  indepen- 
dent. In  the  Brst  place,  the  viaffea  o/fimate  labour  nmst  be  greatlj/  lughtr 
than  at  present ;  and  this  can  only  be  effected,  einctly  as  in  the  case  of 
male  wages,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  workers.  This  is  to  be 
done  only  by  checking  population  by  means  of  prevenllvs  intercourse. 
Thus  the  means,  by  which  the  wages  of  man  ore  to  be  raised,  wUI  it 
the  same  time  raise  those  of  woman.  With  regard  to  the  exceedingly 
small  wages  of  woman,  of  which  specimens  have  been  given  before,  Hi. 
Mill  says,  "  The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  employnunU 
of  women  ore  so  ill -remunerated,  must  bo  that  they  are  over-etocked; 
that  although  so  much  smaller  a  number  of  women  than  of  men  sup- 
port themselves  by  wages,  the  occupations  which  law  and  custom  mskt 
accessible  to  them  are  comparatively  go  few,  that  the  field  of  thdr 
employment  is  still  more  over-crowded."  He  says  also  that  from  oni 
present  domestic  customs,  competition  may  depress  much  lower  the 
wages  of  womeu  than  of  men ;  for  a  man's  wage  is  calculated  by  what 
is  necessary  to  support  a  wife  and  small  family,  since  it  ia  the  general 
custom  for  the  wife  to  depend  on  the  husband ;  whereas  a  woi 
wage  is  only  for  her  own  support 
Flrom  these  remarks  at  Mr.  Mill  it  is  seen,  that  the  great  c 
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which  depress  the  wages  of  women  are  that  there  are  so  few  occupa- 
tions left  open  to  them  by  law  or  custom ;  while  those  which  are  open 
to  them,  are  immensely  overstocked.  This  leads  us  to  the  second 
requisite  for  the  independence  of  woman.  It  is  that  the  sphere  of  her 
activity  should  be  enlarged,  and  that  all  professions  and  occupations 
in  which,  by  her  natural  powers,  she  is  fitted  to  engage,  should  be  , 
thrown  open  to  her.  Nothing  would  more  powerfully  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  race,  than  the  developement  of  woman.  It  is  to  woman 
that  the  reproduction  of  the  species  is  peculiarly  entrusted ;  and  it  is 
she,  on  whom  will  specially  devolve  that  most  important  of  all  duties, 
the  regulation  of  the  number  of  offspring.  It  is  therefore  indispensable 
to  the  interests  of  mankind,  that  the  independence,  and  foresight  of 
woman,  should  be  increased  as  much  as  possible,  and  nothing  would 
have  a  more  powerful  effect  on  this,  than  to  enlarge  her  sphere  of 
action ;  so  that  her  pursuits  might  be  as  important  and  varied  as  those 
of  man,  and  that  every  woman  might  have  the  power  of  gaining  an 
honourable  independence.  On  this  subject  I  shall  again  quote  Mr. 
Miira  words. 

**  It  appears  to  me  impossible  but  that  the  increase  of  intelligence, 
of  education,  and  of  the  love  of  independence  among  the  working 
classes,  must  be  attended  with  a  corresponding  growth  of  the  good 
sense,  which  manifests  itself  in  provident  habits  of  conduct,  and  that 
population  therefore  will  bear  a  constantly  diminishing  ratio  to  capital 
and  employment.  This  most  desirable  result  would  be  much  acceler- 
ated, by  another  change,  which  lies  in  the  direct  line  of  the  best  ten- 
dencies of  the  time,  the  opening  of  industrial  occupations  freely  to  both 
sexes.  The  same  reasons,  which  make  it  no  longer  necessary  that  the 
poor  should  depend  on  the  rich,  make  it  equally  unnecessary  that 
women  should  depend  on  men ;  and  the  least  which  justice  requires  is, 
that  law  and  custom  should  not  enforce  dependence,  (where  the  cor- 
relative protection  becqmes  superfluous),  by  ordaining,  that  a  woman 
who  does  not  happen  to  have  a  provision  by  inheritance  shall  have 
scarcely  any  means  open  to  her  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  except  as  a 
wife  and  a  mother.  Let  women  who  prefer  that  occupation  adopt  it ; 
but  that  there  should  be  no  option,  no  other  carriere  possible  for  the 
great  majority  of  women  except  in  the  humbler  departments  of  life,  is 
one  of  those  social  injustices  which  call  loudest  for  remedy.  Among 
the  salutary  consequences  of  correcting  it,  one  of  the  most  probable 
would  be,  a  great  diminution  of  the  evil  of  over-population.  It  is  by 
devoting  one-half  of  the  human  species  to  that  exclusive  function,  bv 
making  it  fill  Ihe  entire  life  of  one  sex,  and  interweave  itself  witn 
almost  all  the  objects  of  the  other,  that  the  instinct  in  question  is 
nursed  into  the  disproportionate  preponderance,  which  it  has  hitherto 
exercised  in  human  life." 

The  life  of  young  ladies  is  most  vapid  and  unnatural.  They  have 
no  substantial  occupation,  and  their  energies  are  frittered  away  upon 
trivial  accomplishments,  which  should  form  only  the  ornaments  of 
life.  Very  many  of  them  feel  this  keenly,  and  desire  nothing  so  eagerly 
as  a  suitable  occupation,  to  engage  their  often  highly  cultivated  minds, 
and  give  them  an  independent  position ;  but  our  social  arran^menta 


render  thia  on  imposgibtliCy,  When  tbej  marry,  tlie  rearing  of  childMa 
E«em>  the  oniy  kind  of  real  occnpaiion,  wbiEh  can  sai5  them  from  eaan 
and  self-reproacli  for  tlieir  nselessness ;  and  thai  1I1P7  am  tempMd  U 
hiTB  large  families,  to  the  destruction  o£  their  fellow  crealarea. 

These  two  greiLt  sexual  duties,  name!;  not  to  hare  more  than  our  ta 
ihaie  of  chiidlreu,  and  to  proride  caref idly  for  cbem,  are  tliose  which  1 
society  has  a  ri^rht  to  demand  from  all  its  mem  ben.  If  a  maaeia 
vomajt  fol&l  thi?;ie  groat  duties  satisfactorily,  tlley  baTO  falSIled  AA 
chiefseiuol  duties  to  society.  Whether  the  children  haye  been  bora  is 
marriage  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  ctnuparatiTely  rery  KttleimpnrtaDOe  ;  ud 
if  these  duties  bma  beeu  neglected — if  an  indmdnal  baie  biangbt  inlD 
the  world  a  large  family,  or  nave  not  prorided  for  them  w«ll — ihs  emptf 
title  of  constant  husband  does  not  piefent  him  frooi  hariog  been  one  si 
the  destroyers  uf  his  race. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that  tEie  attention  of  all  ornsshoaldli 
Bteadftistly  concentrated  upon  the  real  aeiual  duties,  and  not  daziled  bj 
more  namaa.  Marriage  lUi'trtt  cur  allmtion  frvm  tlit  rial  sciuai  dutm, 
and  this  ia  one  of  ita  worst  edects.  It  also  conceals  from  the  auperGnri 
view  the  taw  of  population.  Tiwse,  who  [are  not  acquaioced  with  tbii 
Uw,  beliere  that  jjeople  remdn  unmarried  either  froui  their  own  ehoigt, 
or  from  their  unattractive  qualitiel.  They  do  00  cot  spe  the  great  l» 
strictive  principle  which  is  operating  baneith,  Tbii  comiaon  error  it 
TBry  similar  to  that  of  calling  drnnlteniieia  or  idleness  the  cause  afporertyi 
and  is  in  teaUty  a  mockery  of  the'enls  of  celibacy.  Tbepeculiav  defbeb 
of  marriage  itsdf,  doubtless  makemanypernons,eBpeela1lymen,iia«ilUiig 
to  enter  into  it,  if  frec^r  seiual  eonnoctions  are  at  all  obtainable,  and  lllii 
helps  still  more  to  divert  attention  from  the  great  natural  obstacle  ;  but 
iu  countries  like  Australia  where  thelatterisrerao'ad,  and  mercenary  in- 
tercourse comparatively  little  obtainable,  almost  all  the  women  nuury. 
and  at  a  very  early  age. 

Besides  these  natural  dntiea  there  are  others,  which  each  individnll 
owes  to  himself  and  hia  ^ows.  Every  .individutil,  man  or  woman,  if 
bound  to  exercise  duly  bia  seioal  organs,  so  that  the  integrity  of  his  o«* 
health  ahall  nut  be  impaired  on  the  one  hand  :  and  so  that  he  shall  noli 
on  the  other,  interfere  with  the,  health  and  happiness  of  liis  netghboat. 
Every  individual  ehould  make  ic  his  conacientious  aim,  that  he  or  ills 
should  hate  a  sufficiency  of  love  to  satisfy  thescxaal  demands  of  his  u- 
tnrc,  and  tliat  others  orouod  him  should  have  the  same.  It  is  imposaiUt. 
aa  has  been  sh<iwn  before,  that  each  individual  shonld  have  this  in  on  old 
cooQtry,  unless  by  the  use  of  preventive  means.  Thcu:e  of  these  means 
therefore  comes  to  be  innrmienf  upon  all  those,  who  seek  to  eujny  the  natunl 
pleasures  of  love  thoiaselves,  without  depriving  their  oeigUhours  of  then. 

Hitherto  love,  of  whoss  disinterestedness  and  nnsflliiiiiness  so  much 
has  beeu  said  by  poets  and  others,  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  an  ottail; 
selfish  passion.  Men  and  iromen  have  all  been  eagerly  intent  on  seour- 
ingttfor  themselves  ;  and  provided  they  got  it,  they  bare  thought  little  of 
the  anguish  and  misery  of  those,  who  were  forced  to  go  without  it.  Nay 
mote,  as  has  been  shown  already.by  thevery  act  of  taluagittothenuelre*, 
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tlM|r  hare  deprired  others  of  H,  ind  thus  be«a  the  canio  of  their  mitery 
■ad  disease,  often  of  their  death,  from  sexual  tafferiiiM,  Thus  we  see,  that 
the  Taunted  anielfishnese  of  io^  hae  hitherto  been, like  all  other  hnnuMi 
Tirtues,  a  Taniby.  There  nerer  ytt  was  a  happy  lo^e,  orowaed  with  off- 
spring, howerer  exalted,  tender,  and  selfHUMrifieinr  it  apparently  wat, 
vhich  was  not,  by  its  rery  existenoe,  grinding  some  other  hearts  to  death. 
Tbt  world  has  sternly  shat  its  eyes  amnst  sexual  miseries  ;  and  happy 
lovvra  and  married  people  hare  ridieiued  old  maidi  and  others,  of  whoit 
Mamal  suflforings  they  are  themselree  theeanse.  Lo^e  has  been  heU  to 
ba  a  subject,  on  which  erery  one  must  look  oat  for  himself,  and  allow  Ui 
naighbours  to  find  the  road  to  ruin  as  best  they  can.  Seldom  haa  » 
tkoaght  been  wasted  by  the  more  fortunate,  on  the  despair  of  those  whom 
they  nare  deprived  of  some  beloTed  object,  or  on  the  sorrows  and  loaell* 
naas  of  a  blighted  sexual  life.  It  is  only  within  a  fiew  years,  that  tha 
hearts  of  the  rich  haro  been  awakening  to  the  miseries  of  the  pool ;  but 
to  the  9orrow9  of  sexual  tufferert  mankmd  are  not  yet  awakened. 

But  a  true  sexual  consoience  does  not  admit  of  such  fearful  disregard 
of  the  interests  of  our  fellow-beings,  in  love,  any  more  than  is  other  pro* 
Tinces  of  morality.  In  love,  it  is  our  duty  to  consider  our  neighbmi^ 
happinesi  as  well  as  our  own,  and  to  see  that  they  are  not  deprived  of 
aezual  pleasures  by  our  selftshness.  It  is  in  this  way  that  unsemshneit 
and  true  morality  are  to  be  shown ;  by  taking  to  ourselves  only  a  fair  share 
of  love,  and  by  endearouriuff  to  promote  the  sexual  happinem  of  all 
around  us,  as  well  as  of  ourseiTet. 

Another  great  sexual  duty  is  to  be  tme  and  sincere  in  all  our  dealings 
with  the  opposite  sex,  and  to  do  nothing  if  possible  in  a  eUmdettine  way. 
We  should  endeavour  to  act  in  an  open  and  dignified  manner  towards 
those,  with  whom  we  have  any  sexual  relations ;  and  never  to 
deceive  them.  It  is  the  degradation  of  character  by  intrigues,  trickery, 
land  docoption,  whicli  makes  the  Endish  mind  revolt  from  the  French  and 
'Continental  habits  of  sexual  life,  rieitl^'^r  man  nor  woman  should  ever 
pretend  to  bo  constant,  when  they  are  nub  .>o,  nor  feiffu  a  passion  which 
they  do  not  feel.  Deceit  or  pretence  in  love,  as  in  other  actions  of  life, 
degrades  all  wlio  indnlf^e  in  it,  and  spoils  the  honour,  sincerity,  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  whole  character.  No  man  or  woman  should  ever  be 
contented  to  indulffo  in  love  in  an  underhand  manner.  If  the  sexual  code 
forbid  freedom  and  oponnoss  in  unmarried  love,  as  is  at  present  the  case 
over  the  whole  world,  wo  may  And  an  excuse  for  those  who  are  thus 
forced  into  soxual  doceit,  at  present  so  universally  prevalent  in  every 
nation  of  tho  earth  ;  but  their  conduct  is  none  the  less  undignified  and 
degraded.  Sexual  dfceit  arises  mainly  from  two  things ;  first,  tho  un- 
natural restrictions  of  the  moral  code,  and  secondly,  the  dependence  of 
woman  ;  and  it  is  only  by  removing  its  causes,  that  we  can  hope  to  get 
rid  of  this  inveterate  evil.  The  great  safeguard  for  the  purity  of  love  is, 
that  it  should  bo  open  and  free  from  deceit ;  and  whenever  wo  see  that 
it  is  not  so,  wo  may  bo  certain  that  great  miseries  must  result.  We 
should  make  it  our  aim,  that  the  loves  of  each  individual  should  be 
of  a  sincere,  an  open,  a  dignified,  and  a  disinterested  kind. 
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It  is  ahiolufe!i/  impaaiiU  to  bare  a.  fm,  Biaure.  and  dignilied  inul 
morality  \a  our  tooiely,  as  long  as  mBrriage  continues  to  tie  tbe  loij 
hODOUTable  provision  for  tlie  anion  of  tlie  seies.  and  is  long  as  clie  nuu- 
Tiaoe  bond  is  so  indibiolublfl  as  at  preeenC.  We  mighc  be  certaio  of  ib& 
BTSU  on  the  first  view  of  the  matter,  from  obserriag  iiow  very  frequeuIlT 
the  common  moral  cod«,  whicli  has  tbe  inatitution  of  marries  fur  n 
symbol,  is  disobeyed.  It  may  be  said  a*  a  general  rale,  that  it  is  niJr 
by  vamen,  and  but  by  a  limited  number  of  that  >ei,  that  it  ii  at  ^ 
strictly  obserreJ  ;  and  tbe  groat  mass  of  mankind  brealt  it  every  dij. 
The  Tery  fact  of  tbe  coile  being  so  often  disregarded,  sboirs  tbac  there  ii 
BometliitiS!  fuadamentally  unnatnra)  in  it.  Tbe  greatest  diegrau  ii 
tbeoiotically  attacli^'d  to  the  breaking  of  these  moral  regulations,  and 
yet  they  are  broken  and  eet  at  naught  daily.  The  reason  ot  this  is,  tbU 
(/«  sexual  code  is  not  baitd  upon  Che  laas  of  Salure,  and  that  il  is  toWUj 
incompatible  vith  hnman  welfare,  that  it  should  be  obeyed.  There  i>. 
natnial  lav,  moral  or  pbpical,  trhich  commands  either  man  or  vow 
to  limit  th«ir  sexual  affections  ta  one  object  throughout  life,  and  i 
attampt  to  assert  such  a  law  must  bean  utter  failure;   eien  althcnib 

people  should  be  burned  alivB  for  brealting  it,  as  was  the  ens' 

the  Jens.  On  the  contrary.  Nature  eipresily  enjoins  upon 
bjherowiianerring  impulses,  that  change  andTariety  in  love  to  a  certaiD 
extent,  is  the  most  natural,  and  thBtefoie  the  beat,  seinal  condaet  in  them, 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  in  different  characters.  Semt 
&re  born,  or  are  moulded  by  circumstances,  into  a  character,  which  il 
fitted  to  draw  its  greatest  happiness  from  constant  and  nararying  love: 
others  an  the  contrary  arc  burn  to  be  changeable ;  and  to  attempt  to  £i 
all  down  by  tbe  same  rigid  sexual  bonds,  is  certain  to  renilei  many  it 
them  miserable;  and  to  frustrate  tbe  bappiuess,  which  Nature  iatended 
that  each  variety  of  character  Ehauld  spread  around,  if  it£  natural 
deielopemeDt  be  not  interfered  with. 

The  rigour  of  tbe  marriage   theory  does  not  prevent  a 
amount  of  unmarried  intercourse  in  all  countries,  for  that  is  impossible: 
but  it  renders  it  clandestine,  degraded,  and  miserable.    It  does  Dot  pre*    i 
Tent  adultery,  for  that  is  impossible,  (on  the  Continent,  and  even  ui     I 
the  large  towns  in  this  conolry,  adultery  is  very  common  ;)   bat  it  ren- 
ders it  m  like  manner  stealthy,  degraded,  and  destructive  to  the  morality     ' 
oEall  parties. 

It  il  absolutely  necessary  therefore,  before  we  can  attain  to  a  higher 
gtftte  of  sexual  morality,  that  the  unnatural  rigour  of  the  marri^! 
ideas  be  altered,  and  that  other  modes  of  seiual  intercourse  be  caasiderM 
hoDoarable  and  legitimate.  If  a  man  and  woman  conceive  a  passion 
for  each  other,  they  shouM  be  morally  entitled  to  indulge  it,  withonl 
binding  themselves  together  far  life,  upon  these  conditiana — that  they 
do  not  bring  into  the  world  too  many  offspring,  and  take  due  care  to  rear 
them.  All  parents  should  be  legally  forced  to  support  their  children,  it 
they  be  not  wilUng  to  do  so  ;  a  chingwhich  would  very  rarely  liapp«i.  if 
wages  were  higher,  and  women  independent ;  andif  the  disgrace  atlaching 
to  illegitimate  i;hildren  were  removed.    It  Tt  often  this  disgrace  which  lew 
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the  father  to  disown  a  child,  whom  otherwise  he  would  have  welcomed 
with  delight,  and  so  terrifies  the  unhappy  mother,  that  she  destroys  her 
own  offspring. 

The  true  guarantee  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  children  is  not 
the  empty  name  of  marriage,  but  the  independence  of  both  parentSt  and 
especially  of  the  mother.  Marriase  rather  leads  to  the  neglect  of  the 
children,  by  tempting  the  wife  to  he  dependent  for  support  on  her  hus- 
band. If  every  woman,  not  incapacitated  by  ill-health,  were  independent, 
and  if  none  had  more  than  the  small  proportion  of  children,  which  the 
circumstances  of  an  old  country  admit  of,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the 
children  being  neglected.  We  would  not  see,  as  at  present,  the  melancholy 
•pectacle  of  a  troop  of  ragged  spectres  hanging  about  a  helpless  mother ; 
or  the  father,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  deserting  his  offspring  and  his  wife 
together,  from  inability  to  support  them.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  a 
burden,  children  would  be  viewed  by  both  parents  as  the  dearest  blessins 
and  solace  of  their  lives ;  would  be  claimed  as  a  privilege,  instead  of 
abandoned,  neglected,  or  frantic^ly  destroyed. 

To  makeanhouourable  provision  for  unmarried  love,  ts  Meon/yj9os^i6/e 
mode  of  preventinff  prostitution.  If  young  people  could  have  a  due  amount 
of  the  sexual  pleasures  in  an  honourable  and  open  way,  without  binding 
themselves  down  for  life,  mercenary  and  prostituted  love  would  soon 
become  extinct.  This  is  a  subject  of  enormous  importance.  There  is  no 
other  possible  way  of  getting  quit  of  the  unspeakable  evils  of  prostitutiouf 
venereal  disease,  and  all  the  social  demoralisation,  which  springs  from 
these  causes.  Prostitution  would  indeed  be  greatly  checked,  if  poverty 
were  removed,  and  if  women  could  easily  earn  an  independence  ;  but 
even  were  that  the  case,  there  would  still,  as  is  seen  in  America,  be  a 
great  deal  of  prostitution,  if  there  were  no  honourable  provision  for  love, 
except  in  marriage.  If  there  were  such  a  provision,  prostitution  would 
inevitably  cease ;  for  no  one  would  pay  for  a  degraded  and  counterfeit 
intercourse,  if  true  and  genuine  love  could  be  honourably  obtained  with- 
out money,  and  without  an  indissoluble  tie :  and  if  sexual  connections 
without  the  risk  of  impregnation,  could  be  had  otherwise  than  by  promis- 
cuous intercourse.  Therefore  it  is  only  by  relaxing  the  rigour  of  the 
marriase  bond,  and  allowing  greater  sexual  freedom,  that  it  is  possible 
to  eradicate  prostitution,  and  with  it  venereal  disease. 

That  love  should  be  bought  with  money,  is  a  standing  shame  to  all  of 
us,  both  men  and  women  ;  and  no  society  where  such  degrading  com- 
pacts are  prevalent,  deserves  the  name  of  a  sexually  moral  society.  In- 
deed such  a  name,  when  applied  to  any  existing  state  of  human  society, 
is  a  mockery.  Youth,  whose  interests  are  especially  concerned  in  this 
matter,  should  use  every  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  abomination  and  misery 
of  mercenary  love.  This  is  not  to  be  done  by  sexual  abstinence,  (which 
is  even  a  greater  natural  sin  than  mercenary  love) ;  but  first  by  removing 
poverty,  and  making  woman  independent;  and  then  by  endeavouring 
to  promote  a  greater  sexual  freedom  in  society,  and  to  obtain  that 
necessary  of  human  welfare,  unmarried  and  unfettered  love,  in  an  hon- 
ourable manner. 

It  should  be  made  9,  point  of  honour  in  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  as  sooa 
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at  vnmen  bate  bnc  Tendered  caiiabie  of  gainirg  their  own  tiTeUliMil  bf 
honist  walk,  uid  die  bordea  of  paiertf  has  beeo  ligbUaed,  never  ro  by 
Dr'icU  loci/or  mnr)/:  but  OD  ihe  coatraTj,  to  make  enry  eSniC  ID  ihn* 
Ibe  pcrfectlr  jofCiGable  nu&K  oCtbeir  tempoiary  Beioal  nzmnectiiiiu, 
provided  ibe  gtcat  ssiaal  doiiet,  alread)-  cpotca  of,  be  ful^Ued;  tii 
tbns  be  able  tu  indulge  in  [Lent  is  an  iffD  and  digniQed  msmiei. 

I[  u  in  tbic  waj,  and  ia  this  alone,  ibal  it  it  poMible  to  escnpe  [rn 
the  awiai  mttetita  of  ptnlituijoo  ;  miseries  whose  chief  cause  (of  corns 
exeepiing  the  lnw  of  popalitioB,  Ois  primary  cause  of  all  the  great  senul 
btUs.  which,  it  most  alwaji  be  remembered,  are  aa\j  the  Jfi-vmifary  audu 
in  which  its  dalrodite  ageucj  a  carried  oat,  and  therelore,  though  «ud-    ' 
mglf  acddoiial  and  avoidable,  are  auaitaiijf   nccoiary  ia   some  fdcD 
DT  other,  nnlesi  thej  are  obriued  by  pr«ieDti<e  iatercoane)   ia  tte    [ 
ftufiterity  Af  onr  sexoal  code,  and  the  ab&olate  ioapplicability  of  an  inQi&- 
■olnUe  inilitntion  like  marriage  to  the  nature  of  man.    Id  this  way  mote. 
orec,  BBdin  this  only,  would  it  be  poeithlc  to  Eitirpat«  leneraal  diseauE. 
an  object  whose  iroporlance  in  increasing  the  rirtue  and  happiness  of  oni 
race  cannot  be  orer-eAtuaated.  It  ia  tbe  existence  of  mercenarf  love,  with 
its  callooEness  towards  a  Kociety  whicJi  scorns  it,  that  kofps  alive  thoc 
accursed  diseases  ;  and  if  mercenary  Ioto  were  remort:d  from  among  w. 
it    might  be  certainly  anticipated,  that  Che  lenerea!  diseases  wooid  Qol 
loDg  rt^noin  behind.    This  great  eod  should  be  promoted  by  every  effort 
social  and  individual.       Syphilis   and  gonorrhixa  should   be   Dprooted 
wherever  they  are  Feond,  not  by  hanhneas,  but  by  kind  and  prompt  at-    \ 
lention  to  evarycasa  which  occnrs;  and  everything  shoold  be  done  t»    | 
effect  their  radical  eiCinction. 

-  isiouary,  sarrounded 

bard  work^  mutual 
feel  convinced  tbat 
mankind  were  tnort 
md  final  eitirpaiim 
of  syphilis,  would  not  seeru  so  very  difficult  of  accomphshinent.  Blessed 
will  be  the  generation,  and  hononred  by  all  posterity,  which  shall  efTecl 
this  great  pnrpoie.  It  is  by  such  meaus,  and  not  by  p:u'ti3l  and  onjuil 
police  measures,  that  I  earnestly  hope  our  race  will  one  day  annlbilite 
this  dreadful  di£e:iae.  If  enfettered  love  were  obtainable  in  an  honour- 
Able  way  and  not  for  moneyf  and  if  the  great  sin  of  commnnicatiiw  a 
disease  to  a  rellow.<being  were  once  openly  recogniSLii.  there  would  be  rev 
of  either  >ei,  who  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  deed.  It  is  net  unmarried 
love,  bnt  mercenary  love,  and  the  commouication  of  disease,  which  reaDy 
dipgrace  au  individual ;  and  to  confoimd  all  these  differeut  action! 
together  in  one  sweeping  coudemnaticn,  ai,  is  done  at  present,  is  to  lose 
all  moral  power  over  any  of  them,  and  to  confuse  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong. 

I  am  aware  of  the  diflicnlties  which  attend  any  alteration  in  our 
SEJuai  code;  difficulties  su  great,  that  they  have  in  geopral  deterred 
even  the  baldest  thinkers  from  proposing  any  defioite  cI^Qge  in  it,  how- 
ever deeply  they  felt,  and  ahly  eiposed  its  evils.  But  these  difficulties 
donot  decrease  by  our  avoidance  of  the  subject :  on  the  contrary,  thoy 
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appear 

l-eUETQE 

very  kind 

o  us  at  preSBo 
mjr  miseries  o 
of  social  desp 

almost 
poverty 
iir;  bat 

it  once  poverty  and  prostitution  were  over 
united  in  routoal  confidence,  such  plans  as 
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constantly  aocttmulate,  as  man  becomes  more  ctrilized ;  and  the  miseries 
caused  bj  the  long  continuanoe  of  this  onnatnral  sexaal  institution) 
nearly  in  its  primeval  Hebraic  ausierity,  in  the  midst  of  modern  society, 
have  become  countless.  On  the  Continent,  they  hare  sought  to  palliate 
vhese  evils,  by  resorting  to  all  modes  of  intrigue  and  clandestine  inter- 
course. The  rigour  of  tho  marriage  contract  is,  as  M.  Balzac  says,  very 
larsely  temper^  by  adultery  in  Frsndi  Moiety;  and  the  immense 
evils  of  this  in  corrupting  and  sowing  dissension  among  families,  he 
eloquently  exposes.  Divorce  has,  moreover,  in  Germany,  and  for  ought 
I  know,  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  been  rendered  very  easily 
obtainable  ;  incompatibility  of  temper  beinff  considered  a  valid  cause  for 
it.  Now,  in  reality,  facility  of  dworce  aoet  amcuy  with  marriage;  it 
thoroughly  alters  the  theory  of  the  institution,  and  makes  it  in  reality 
nothing  more,  than  an  agreement  between  two  people  to  live  together  as 
man  and  wife,  so  long  as  they  love  each  other.  And  such  is  tho  only 
true  mode  of  sexual  union  ;  it  is  the  one  which  Nature  points  out  to  us, 
and  we  may  be  certain,  that  any  institution  which  defies  tho  natural  laws 
of  love,  as  marriage  does,  will  be  found  to  be  the  cause  of  immense  evils ; 
over  accumulating  as  the  world  rolls  on,  and  mankind  become  more  free, 
and  more  enlightened  in  the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  their  being. 

Tho  great  difficulty  that  men  hare  found  in  proposing  any  definite 
change  in  our  sexual  code,  is,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  aUer  ai  aU, 
witkout  totally  overthrowing^  the  theory  of  marriage.  Easily  obtainable 
divorce  does  virtually  overthrow  the  theory  of  marriage ;  and  yet  there 
is  nothing  more  indispensable  to  the  sexual  welfare  of  married  people, 
than  this.  To  mako  unmarried  intercourse  honourable  and  legitimate, 
evidently  overthrows  tho  theory  of  marriage ;  and  yet  without  this,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  escape  from  the  most  fearful  evils, — from  pros* 
titution,  masturbation,  genital  and  venereal  disease,  and  innumerable 
othor  miseries. 

On  the  Continent,  the  theory  and  practice  of  love  are  very  inconsistent. 
The  nominal  theory  of  sexual  union  is  marriage,  as  with  us ;  and  yet 
this,  by  tho  facility  of  divorce,  is  virtually  annuUidf  and  put  on  a  par  with 
any  other  kind  of  temporary  sexual  intercourse ;  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  marriage  has  ceased  to  exist  in  those  countries,  where  divorce  is 
easily  obtainable  for  such  causes  as  incompatibility  of  temper*  If  divorce 
be  readily  obtainable  in  marriage,  what  is  the  use  of  marriage  at  all  ?  Why 
ffo  through  an  empty  and  ostentatious  ceremony,  if  the  contract  can  be 
dissolved  at  pleasure  any  day  ?  why  make  so  much  ado,  aad  drag  forward 
love,  which  shrinks  from  observation,  before  the  publie  eye  ?  why  not 
deem  a  sexual  union  without  this  empty  formulary  equally  honourable  ? 
On  the  Continent  moreover,  prostitution,  masturbation,  venereal  disease, 
together  with  all  the  degradation  of  intrigue,  and  stealthy  undignified 
intercourse,  exist  in  abundance.  Toung  people  deride  the  austere  rules 
of  morality,  and  set  them  at  naught;  and  yet  nominally  the  marriage 
theory  remains  the  same,  however  totally  at  variance  with  the  general 
practice. 

The  existence  of  a  rieourous  sexual  theory  inch  aa  marriage,  neoessitatet 
one  of  two  things ;  ei^er  puritanism  and  seanial  austerity  with  all  their 
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blighting  inSaencDt,  at  a  reipilat  ETsCem  of  iotrigae,  deception,  and  dii- 
obedience  to  the  semal  code.  The  fonner  of  these,  together  with  ciu 
moat  wide-ipread  prostitution  and  self-aboEe,  is  th«  eSert  of  marriage  ia 

England,  the  Isttor  on  the  Continent :  marriage,  of  coarse,  act- 

mbordiaale  intlrwjunl  0/ Tucaiary  dairudiDrt  under  the  grindin 
popolaliDD. 

There  are  threa  great  rewoni,  why  the  institntion  of  marriage  h. 
maioed  ao  long  nncbanzed  among  us,  DoCwithEtanding  ite  innamenUl 
evils  and  inJnEticcE,  deeply  though  theie  hare  been  folt  by  munj  moraliiti. 
The  6rst  and  chief  a  the  preaaure  of  the  great  population- diSeuitiea.  TliGN 
difficulties  are  the  parent  n/arct  of  all  the  meat  important  seinal  etU>  ; 
and  beside  ttaem  the  influence  of  any  baman  institution  sinks  int«  total 
insigni Seance.    As  long  aa  the  principle  of  population  contiunes  to  eiert 
its  destmctiTe  agency,  as  it  hai  ever  hitherto  done,  it  matters  little  what 
thesemal  institutions  are  ;  with  or  without  marriage,  or  any  other  form 
of  Eeinal  union,  the  miierf  of  mankind  ia  certain,  while  food  and  love  are     I 
antagonistic.    If  wo  must  parish,  it  may  aa  well  be  by  llie  hands  of  mar- 
riage, as  any  other  seioal  arrangemenL      This  truth,  although  it  may     | 
not  have  been  definitely  peroeiied,  has  been  dimly  felt  bymoatofthi 
thinkers,  who  have  considered  the  impeifectiaus  of  our   sexual  code. 
They  saw  dearly  its  errora,  but  they  felt,  however  dimly,  that  there  was 
■ome  far  more  powerful  principle  behind,  whose  destructive  action  could 
not  be  obviated  by  changing  the  marriage  code ;  and  thus,  at  they  ia«  oa    . 
eacape  from  these  evils,  they  were  content  to  leave  it  nninterfered  wilb.   J 
It  Is  in  vain  to  propose  a  great  reconatruction  of  our  social  inatitotiina,   I 
unless  it  can  he  clearly  shown,  that  ancb  a.  course  will  lead  to  real  advan-    I 
tages  ;  and  no  eciual  code  which  was  not  based  upon  tlio  Ijw  of  popula- 
tion, and  tfie  seiuai  necaaaitis  of  man,  could  have  afforded  any  rational 
hopeofremedyingtheerili,  eiisting  onder  the  present  one.      In  this  way 
then,  marriage  has  remained,  not  from  its  own  merits,  but  from  thelack 
of  anything  better;  and  the  grinding  miseries  oi  mankind,  the  want  of 
food,  love,  and  leisure,  have  forced  them  to  pat  up  with  all  its  evils,  and 
have  been  iu  mun  safeguard. 

The  second  great  cause  of  its  langcontinoaneeis  the  profound  ignorance 
of  moralists  on  sexual  matters;  and  the  morbid  delicacy  whicn  torindi 
the  diacoaaion  oFaemal  questions.  Onr  moral  code  boars  in  every  line 
the  marks  of  having  been  framed  by  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  fun- 
damental  laws  of  oni  Bezual  nature;  who  had  neither  a  knowledge  of 
nor  reverence  for,  the  generative  orntns ;  who  were  perfectly  nnacqoaJuted 
with  theprincipleofpopuIatioQ;  andfullofthatchildish  mystery  and  disgust 
in  seioalmatterg,  which  characterises  most  nations  in  their  infancy,  and 
ii  in  none  10  conipicuons  as  in  the  Jews,  from  whom  we  have  inherited 
our  leinal  code.  The  ignorance  of  the  natnre  aad  laws  of  the  genital 
organs,  which  obtains  among  moralists  even  to  the  present  day,  baa  de- 
prived them  of  the  materials  necessary  for  forming  a  mora  natural 
system  of  morality,  even  thongh  they  felt  keenly  the  evils  of  the  existing 
one.  Moreover,  till  Mr.  Malthiu  wrolt,  it  wai  not  poiti'jle  lo  have  a  Irut 
sexual  node,  for  no  man  knew  the  principle  of  population,  on  which  alone 
it  could  be  based ;  and  till  U.  Lallemand  and  It.  Becamier  led  the  war 
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to  the  better  knowledge  of  the  sexual  ors^ani  and  their  laws,  a  true  phy* 
Biological  foundation  was  wanting.  When  we  add  to  this  deeply  rooted 
ignoraoce  the  morbid  delicacy  which  has  hitherto  reiled  all  such  subjects 
we  hare  another  very  sufficient  reason  for  the  unmodified  persistence  of 
marriage. 

The  third  reason  is,  that  the  present  sexual  code  has  been  supported  by 
the  authority  of  supernatural  religion.      It  has  been  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  the  Christian  and  Hebraic  beliefs,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
grand  Jewish  institutions,  which  is  considered  to  share  in  the  perfection 
and  inspiration  of  the  Bible.      There  is  scarcely  anything  on  which  so 
much  stress  is  laid  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  the  institution  of 
marriage.    Fidelity  and  constancy  to  the  marriage  row  are  regarded  as 
the  very  highest  virtues  ;  and  all  unmarried  connections,  which  are  stig- 
matised as  fornications,  and  carnal  lusts,  are  classed  among  the  deadly 
«in8.    Hence  the  institution   of  marriage  has  been  made  a  religious  oeza- 
mony,    and  is  believed  in  by  great  numbers  as  firmly  as  Christianity 
itself,  of  which  it  is  considered  a  part.     To  doubt  or  to  deny  it  would  ho 
to  deny  the  whole.      It  is  this  divine  right  of  marriage  which  has  ren- 
dered most  people  blind  to  the  evils  of  the  institution,  and  has  raised  a 
itorm  of  indignation  against  any  one,  who  ventured  to  point  them  out. 
The  institution  is  guarded  as  Jealously  as  Supernaturalism  itself.    In  the 
same  manner  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  long  and  furiously  contended 
for ;  but  it  has  now  become  a  name,  which  even  despots  themselves 
are  almost  afraid  to  utter.    But  not  for  much  longer  will  a  divine  right 
avail  ought  to  protect  any  earthly  thing ;  nor  can  any  institution  which 
if  based  upon  Supernaturalism,  and  not  upon  Natare,  long  continue 
among  us.    Men  will  not  much  longer  be  content  to  take  the  laws  of  their 
actions  from  any  other  source  than  iVa^ure;  and  all  institutions  will  be 
tested  by  this,  and  this  only. 

The  assertion  of  the  theologians,  that  **  marriage  suits  the  nature  of 
man,"  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  famous  decree  *'  the  sun  moves  round 
the  earth."  Both  are  taken  from  supernatural  authority,  and  tho  one  is 
as  false  in  tho  living,  as  the  other  in  the  lifeless  world.  Those  among  ui 
who  are  thp  most  strenuous  in  the  support  of  existing  sexual  institutions^ 
and  most  authoritative  in  laying  down  the  laws  of  sexual  morality,  are 
tho  very  men,  who,  like  the  judges  of  Galileo,  are  most  incompetent  to 
give  an  opiilion  on  tlio  matter.  Have  they  studied  the  sexual  organs  f 
Are  they  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of  population  ?  Are  they  conver- 
sant with  the  passion  of  love,  as  it  is  seen  in  all  its  various  phases  in  our 
society,  with  the  true,  the  false,  the  mercenary,  the  morbid,  tne  unnatural 
forms  of  it,  and  their  manifold  and  complicated  causes  and  history?  Have 
they  followed  it  through  all  its  degradations  and  obscenities,  with  an 
earnest  perseverance  and  reverential  sympathy,  which  nothing  can  dis- 
gust or  fatigue  ?  Tlie  very  reverse  ot  this  is  the  case.  The  loudest  supporters 
of  our  present  system  are  in  general  the  most  deeply  ignorant  on  sexual 
matters,  and  on  tho  nature  and  laws  of  the  sexual  organs ;  and  are  the 
most  filled  with  that  morbid  delicacy,  which  absolutely  unfits  any  one  from 
handling  these  questions  with  any  profit.  They  trust  blindly  to  authority 
for  the  rules  they  boldly  lay  down,  perfectly  unaware  of  the  awful  and 
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MDplkntod  DiRire  ot  the  ntbjeet  they  are  dMiiiif;  with  n  i  ccnfidntlr, 
andoflhe  hornbleerils  tbeir  JacnasideTate  (jicemi  are  attended  »i«h. 
Tbef  lheiiud*o>  break  chrcnigh  the  mint  tunitnttalaiij  imporCODt  of  aB 
the  ourrsl  lawi  iaiJj,  m  utter  aDconscioBBDm  oF  the  miiei;  tbej  an 
caiuiDg  to  their  fellovs.  The  clergy  amoaf  us  are  aated  for  the  laigF 
BUG  of  their  familin;  vhereas  the  Romu  Citbolk  clerg;  err  as  much  oD 
the  other  lide,  by  the  great  natural  sin  of  e^bacy.  Aie  these  the  men 
vbo  are  to  eipouad  to  oi  the  Qalnral  lain  at  seinal  morality  ?  It  ii  int 
from  the  vani  Df  will,  for  the  zeal  and  derotioii  of  many  of  th^ir  merabcii 
io  the  seriice  of  mankind  is  beyond  i}[  prai^  ;  but  from  iraut  of  kao«- 
]6AgB.  They  may  iriih  with  their  vhole  haaits  to  scrre  thei^fellom. 
bat  they  cannot  possiWy  do  so  imle«s  tbej  slody  Saiare.  The  immOT- 
able  liwf  of  Nitnre  are  not  to  be  joftened  by  tears,  nor  ovetcome  by  Ab 
eiBotiona  of  the  heart,  hawerer  it  may  yearn  for  (be  lofferings  of  maa- 
kind. 

It  is  by  tbeM  props  that  oar  seiual  code  hoi  hitherto  beeo  priocipaAy 
BUpported  :  but  vhen  they  «hall  be  romored,  marriage  vill  be  (ested  by 
its  □«□  real  merila ;  and  all  of  ox  Vill  gradually  learn  to  see  its  inmffi- 
cieocy.  as  the  h>Ib  hoaoarable  proTisifia  kr  the  unioo  of  Che  seie«. 

In  vbat  way  then  are  ila  di^fecls  to  be  remedied,  and  bov  should  il  be 
modiliefl,  so  as  to  preroot  the  innumerable  teiaat  aud  economical  erilj, 
which  exist  nt  present ;  and  to  secure  for  erery  human  being  at  bM 
(iio  t/isii'iiility  of  having  a  happy  and  virtnoos  seiual  life  ? 

The  only  way  todofOtistDatteudtotheTariauimodea.iavhich  YaMrt 
points  out  to  lu  the  true  path  of  sexual  duty  ;  and  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
Tent  all  those  evils  arising  From  di^obedieace  to  her  laws,  several  of  which 
bare  been  spoken  of  above.  la  order  to  obey  the  seiual  laws,  it  ii 
first  necessary  to  hava  a  knowled^  of  them.  It  is  therefore  of  primary 
impartance  that  Anatomy  aai  Fhysiology  should  became  a  leadii^ 
branch  of  general  edacation :  that  all  Vacated  people  shonld  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  their  body,  and.  more  especiail;  in 
reference  to  out  subject,  these  of  the  seinal  organs.  This  knowledge 
shonld  be  imparled  to  bothseies  before  the  period  of  puberty,  so  that  tbqi 
should  not  fall  from  ignorance  into  the  lamentable  practices  of  maBtor- 
batioQ.  or  DthersEiuarerrors,  and  should  know  how  to  guard  against  reoe- 
real  disease.  A  knowledge  of  the  great  law  of  population  should  also  be 
extensively  spread  throo^ont  society,  so  that  every  individual,  man. 
orwomau,  should  understand  ic,  and  feel  the  sacred  dutyof  limiting  their 
reptoductlva  powers.  Uoless  these  great  truths  become  generally  known 
and  acted  upon,  sciPnceandarl  may  progress,  hot  man  ronst  remain  sta- 
tionary. Itahould  be  inculcated  upon  those  who  areaboat  to  enter  oath* 
teiuol  period  of  life,  that  the  true  path  of  virtue  lies  in  moderation,  and 
in  a  doe  and  healthy  exercise  of  their  new  powers  ;  abslineDL'a  on  the  ow 
band,  and  excess  or  lasciviousneu  on  tho  other,  being  alike  shunned. 
Opeouess  and  sincerity  should  above  all  be  enjoined;  all  mercenary  aod 
umlLTb.ind  dealings  discountenaacod;  and  the  enormity  of  the  Drime  of 
Bprcadtni;  venereal  disease  eipoied. 

Withthiodapreparedia  this  way,  and  not  filled  with  thatchaosofchild- 
^^orstioeanil  morbidity,  wilh  which  our  youths  at  present  enterupon 
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the  most  orftical  period  of  life,  they  would  be  enabled  to  meet  in  a 
gennine  and  manly  way  tho  real  sexual  difficulties,  which  surround  all 
of  us ;  to  speak  freely  of  those  mighty  sexual  questions,  without  the  open 
discussion  of  which  we  are  impotent  as  children  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  and 
all  our  science  and  philosophy  are  an  empty  babble ;  and  to  show  them* 
selres  worthy  of  that  greater  sexual  freedom,  which  we  may  hope  that 
our  posterity,  more  fortunate  than  we,  shall  enjoy.  It  would  not  be 
desirable,  eren  were  it  possible,  that  this  increase  of  freedom  should  come 
suddenly.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  rery  gradual  steps,  that  mankind 
may  be  expected  to  modify  their  present  sexual  ideas,  and  to  attain  to  a 
hifllier  moral  state. 

This  will  be  brought  about  ffradually  by  the  course  of  things.  When 
the  flreat  primary  duty  of  limiting  ompriuff  has  come  to  be  generally 
acted  upon,  and  preventire  intercourse  has  been  recognised  as  consistent, 
and  alone  consistent,  with  the  highest  dictates  of  morality,  and  as  the 
only  mode,  by  which  the  population-difficulty  can  be  surmounted ;  when 
in  this  way  poverty  shall  hate  been  removed,  as  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
will,  and  women  and  men  are  alike  independent,  then  will  indissoluble 
marriage  gradually  lose  its  hold  upon  mens'  minds,  and  appear  an  un- 
necessary bond;  fraught  with  numerous  evils,  without  compensating 
advantaffes.  If  a  woman  is  to  have  only  two,  or  at  most,  and  in  com- 
paratively rare  cases,  three  children ;  can  easily  gain  a  livelihood  for 
herself,  and  therefore  requires  no  protection  nor  aid,  beyond  what  the 
laws  afford  to  each  of  us ;  why  should  she  tie  herself  indissolubly  to  one  man 
for  life;  or  on  the  other  hand,  why  should  a  man  do  so  ?  It  is  the  lar^e 
familiea  and  the  dependence  of  t<;oman,which  appear  to  mako  marriage 
advisable.  As  woman  advances  in  independence,  as  more  occupations  are 
thrown  open  to  her,  and  her  wages  are  such  as  befit  a  human  being,  she 
will  bocome  ever  less  willing  to  tie  herself  indissolubly  down,  and  to  put 
herself  in  the  power  of  one  man.  Why  should  either  she  or  man  bow 
their  heads  to  the  old  accustomed  yoke,  when  even  the  apparent  necessity 
for  it  has  passed  ? 

All  of  us  must  reflect,  that  oven  though  we  adhere  rigidly  to  the  insti- 
tution of  marriago,  and  discountenance  any  change  in  its  indissolubility, 
tho  ffreat  duty  of  limited  procreation  is  eqmUy  incumbent  upon  us. 
Whether  wo  marry  or  not,  this  supreme  duty  is  equally  to  be  observed. 
If  married  people  change  their  conduct  in  this  way,  as  they  are  morally 
bound  to  do,  they  must  either  adopt  preventive  means,  or  they  will  feel 
how  wretched  and  enfeebling  for  mind  and  body,  is  the  state  of  sexual 
abstinence ;  and  thus  be  gr£iually  weaned  from  their  implicit  faith  in 
our  present  systom.  A  personal  experience  of  the  evils  of  abstinence 
will  gradually  give  them  a  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  sexual 
sufferers,  whom  tney  have  so  littlo  comprehended ;  and  a  remorse  for  the 

fart  they  havo  played,  however  unconsciously,  in  causing  their  miseriea 
n  this  way  they  will  be  prepared  gradually  to  accept  of  changes  in  their 
long  cherished  institutions. 

Another  circumBtanco  will  greatly  aid  in  this  change.  When  once 
the  modes  of  provontiyo  intercourse  become  unlyersally  known,  and 
their  indlspcnsability  a  matter  of  general  discussion  ;  without  whiiol^^ 


as  baa  Blready  beea  gliown,  nat  a  sicgte  step  can  be  made  ia  ttonua 
progresB.  oni)  obt  race  must  reoiain  sank  in  the  papalatioa-tiariDre ;  il 
will  be  found  lo  be  totally  imposaiblo  to  confine  woman  by  the  presaS 
narrow  aemal  rcBtriotions.  lu  Tact,  preventive  intercourse,  if  ltd 
toTttti  to  be  realty  cBliuent  and  satisfactory,  will  put  the  t^vo  eew 
almoat  on  a  par  in  euiual  freodom.  A  womun  will  be  able  to  indnlgt 
her  Kxuni  lieairGs,  witb  Cbe  same  exemptioD  from  after  consequeaca 
an  a  mau ;  and  it  will  rest  entirely  with  herself,  wbetber  she  iluU 
have  i)fl'»priii|{  or  not.  Tbis  cannot  fail  to  make  a  Btgnal  al  teration  ll 
the  habits  of  woman;  for  there  is  no  natural  reason  eicept  tbe  feMil 
getting  children,  which  makes  her  iees  willing  than  man  to  gratifr 
her  sexual  ilisireg.  It  ia  a  rare  exception,  that  a  man  poshes  throngk 
life  wittiout  indulging  in  nnmarried  lore,  even  under  the  strictness  tl 
onr  present  sexual  cade;  and  it  is  certalD  that  vere  tbe  ft»r  of  getting 
a  child  removed,  woman,  who  is  tbe  natural  counterpart  of  man  in  her 
modes  of  feeling  and  action,  would  do  tbe  samei  more  especially  when 
tbe  barsliiie&E  of  our  sexual  -views  becomes  gradually  rdaxed,  and  tbo 
divine  right  of  marriage  oomes  to  be  qaeslioned. 

When  the  universal  applicability  of  the  great  lair  of  exercise  to  all 
our  organs  is  unda»tood,  every  one  will  perceive,  that  be  is  moraUg 
bound  Xa  exercise  duly  bis  sexual  organs  tbrougbout  tbe  period  of  sex- 
ual liTe.  ThuA  the  young  man  on  entering  upon  puberty,  will  feel  that 
Nature  commands  him  to  indulge  to  a  moderate  extent  bis  sexual  de- 
ures ;  and  wlteu  once  he  is  fully  convinced  of  (he  uatnial  reclitnde  of 
this,  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  tbe  insnfBciency  and  unnatural  charac- 
ter of  our  moral  code.  He  will  therefore  assert,  and  gradually  obtaiu, 
a  (greater  liberty  of  indulging  honourably  in  ud married  love, 
whith  is  at  that  age  most  of  nl!  intlisprnsable.  Wbi:n  ouci;  the 
commands  of  Nature  are  felt  as  tbey  should  be,  and  the  dictates  of 
physical  are  equally  attended  to  with  those  of  spiritual  religion,  coti- 
iciaict  mllgivt  i/oulh  nopeaet  till  they  be  obeyed,  and  all  obstacles  to 
an  bononrable  and  disinterested  outlet  for  the  sexual  desires  i^- 
mounted.  Tbe  sacred  duty  of  the  normal  exercise  of  her  generativa 
organs  is  equally  incumbent  upon  tcDinan;  and,  when  once  adequXtely 
felt,  will  impel  ber  to  assert  in  like  manner  her  title  to  a  greater  sez- 
nat  freedom  in  spile  of  all  opposition.  The  cause  of  sexual  liberty, 
advocated  nst  merely  as  a  right  hut  as  a  dulj/,  will  thus  become  the 
most  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  youth  of  both  sexes.  By  advancing  it, 
they  will  gradually  get  rid  of  those  sexual  miseries,  which  nowoppreis 
them  like  a  nightmare.  Sexual  impotence,  morbid  basbluinesa,  hys- 
teria,  and  the  gloomy  train  of  menstrual  diseases  ;  sperm atorrhixa  aud 
masturbation,  prostitution  and  venereal  disease,  will  all  gradually  be 
extirpated,  if  youth  be  only  true  to  itself,  and  assert  resolutely  aod 
perseveringly  its  natural  laws  and  duties ;  and  If  all  nankiDd  fulfil 
consiaentionsly  tbe  great  duty  of  limited  procreation. 

Let  those  who  will,  marry ;  but  those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon 
so  indissoluble  a  contract,  either  on  account  of  their  early  age,  or  from 
a  disapproval  of  the  wbole  ceremony,  should  deem  it  perfectly  boDonr- 
able  and  juBtiSable  to  form  a  temporary  connection.    If  they  refraja 
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from  undue  procreation,  rear  their  cliildren  carefully,  and  act  in  an 
open,  sincere,  and  loving  manner  to  their  partner,  they  are  fulfilling 
the  real  sexual  duties;  and  although  the  world  may  for  a  time  frown 
vpon  them,  they  will  have  the  approval  of  their  own  consciences^  the 
test  and  noblest  of  rewards,  and  will  be  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
tiruer  sexual  morality,  than  the  world  has  yet  known.  It  is  sin- 
gular, that  among  a  large  part  of  the  poorest  and  most  abject  mem- 
bers of  society,  the  empty  formulary  of  marriage  is  very  frequently 
dispensed  with.  Mr.  Mayhew  says,  that  not  more  than  one  in  twenty 
of  the  street  folk  in  London,  who  live  as  man  and  wife,  arc  married ; 
as  they  deem  it  a  needless  and  expensive  ceremony.  Among  the  work- 
ing classes  too,  such  partnerships  are  very  common,  and  are  on  the  in- 
crease, even  in  this  country,  and  still  more  on  the  Continent.  It  is 
common  for  the  rich  to  keep  mistresses,  with  whom  they  often  live 
almost  as  man  and  wife ;  and  it  is  chiefly  among  ladies  of  the  educated 
classes,  that  such  connections  are  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with.  But  when 
educated  women  come  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  sexual 
laws,  and  the  saoredness  of  the  duty  of  healthy  exercise,  they  will  feel 
that  if  they  have  not  the  opportunity  of  marriage,  or  are  averse  to 
enter  upon  that  indissoluble  state,  these  temporary  and  unfettered 
connections  are  the  only  resource  for  them.  To  remain  an  old  maid  is 
a  things  which  no  woman,  who  attends  to  the  voice  of  natural  morality, 
can  consent  to.  She  must  feel  that  by  so  doing  she  is  not  fulflUing  the 
laws  of  her  being. 

I  do  not  speak  of  divorce,  for  it  is  a  far  more  radical  change  than 
divorce^  however  easily  to  be  procured,  that  is  requisite,  before  love  can 
be  rendered  sufficiently  attainable  by  all  human  beings,  to  prevent  the 
miseries  of  prostitution,  masturbation,  and  sexual  debility.  If  love 
be  made  too  difficult  of  attainment,  especially  for  youth,  which  has  so 
little  experience,  and  knows  so  little  how  to  guide  itself  amid  the  sex- 
ual shoals,  masturbation  and  prostitution  are  sure  to  be  practised.  On 
the  other  hand  it  should  not  be  made  too  easy  of  attainment,  nor 
should  a  moderate  and  invigorating  indulgence  be  allowed  to  dege- 
nerate into  licentiouanesBf  which  is  one  of  the  most  demoralising  of  all 
influences. 

No  trust  is  to  be  put  in  the  common  modes  of  guarding  against 
licentiousness,  viz.  the  rigourous  puritanism,  which  throws  as  many 
difficulties  as  possible  in  the  path  of  loye,  and  the  austere  and  unna- 
tural sexual  code,  which  forbids  any  indulgences  except  within  the 
most  irksome  bonds.  To  enforce  sexual  abstinence  except  in  marriage, 
is  about  the  worst  possible  way  to  guard  against  licentiousness.  By 
this  austerity  the  intensity  of  the  sexual  desires  is  greatly  and  mor- 
bidly increased,  and  exerts  an  undue  sway  over  the  whole  mind.  The 
young  people  in  our  society  think  far  too  much  of  love,  and  in  great 
measure  because  they  are  so  harshly  debarred  from  it  At  the  same 
time  the  existence  of  prostitution  gives  ample  scope  to  the  most  un- 
bridled licentiousness ;  over  which  the  moralist,  by  his  inconsiderate 
austerity,  has  lost  all  controul.  Prostitution  or  mercenary  love  in  any 
shape,  is  the  true  and  certain  sign  of  licentiousness,  and  is  infinii 
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arsliting  to  a  snHetr.  than  almost  aay  cooeeiTable  tLmoont  ol 
sexual  freedom  coiil<]  be.    The  due  mode  of  dieclcuie  licentiousnass  is  M 

Saint  out  its  g^Bat  eTils  to  jouCh  :  to  impreia  upon  tfaeai,  that  the  cm. 
uot  vhicb  is  Silone  really  TirCaooB,  and  vhich  morooTer  can  alone  lead 
to  leol  bappiness,  is  to  indulge  aslr  to  a,  moderate  degree  in  Teneretl 
pleasures,  anil  never  permit  tbeiiiselTeE  to  become  plunged  in  sensaai 
eicesses,  vbich  ruin  the  he^th  of  ^ody  and  mind;  to  exercise  rather  a 
mftnlf  £elf-deui3.1,  and  to  lltinit  oF  the  aeiual  happiness  of  others,  ag  mil 
as  of  themselves.  The  evils  vhicli  arise  from  excecs,  and  which  ut 
rather  to  be  seen  on  Che  Continent  than  ia  this  caaotry.  proceed  ebiefly 
fromthewantflf  atruefltoadardof  seioaliaarality.  Youngpeople  deridii 
the  eiisticE  code,  but  they  hare  bo  other  guide  to  sexual  rirtae  ;  and 
thus  they  ptucge  into  all  sorts  of  Bicesus.  aud  become  heartleai  and 
eff^miaate. 

The  tnte  antngouist  to  licentiousness  ii  tLe  knorledge  of  the  gtestly 
Baperior  happineBS  and  virtue,  which  lies  in  moderation  ;  and  aSsa  an 
active  engagemeat  in  other  pursuits.  No  man  or  woman  need  hopefbr 
happinesB,  who  seeks  it  in  lo«e  and  seiua)  gratilication  alone  ;  no  ou 
who  dons  not  lire  a  life  of  useful  indnstry.  need  look  for  a  onntentai 
mind.  It  is  not  unnataral  aastere  roles,  bat  a  due  amount  of  health; 
employment  in  other  matters,  which  con  give  either  sex  a  well  balaawd 
mind,  and  guard  them  from  licentioosueu.  Do  yon  wish  to  keep  you 
wife  or  your  mi&treii  constant  1  Give  up  bolts  and  bars,  an<1  conventianal 
restrictions,  and  ^ive  her  instead  an  interesting  occupation.  If  Che  SphtW 
of  woman'E  activity  be  enlarged,  and  every  woman  be  edncated  t«  gain 
for  herself  an  independence,  there  will  to  an  absolut*  certainty  be  moeb 
less  licpntiouEnesB  in  our  societj  than  there  now  is,  howevtr  much  the 
seroftl  freedom  be  increased.  Idlesesss,  mercenary  love,  and  a  timcww 
cidtiire  are  the  chief  causes  of  Ikentionmess;  and  thetrue  wa7t«gwwd 
against  the  latter  is  toremevetfaeni.  Youth  shonld  be  taught  tatdtaaa 
equal  pride  and  delight  in  the  davelopement  of  oU  its  facaliies  i  ud 
espedaJtyof  those  physical  powers,  irtiidi  have  been  so  miserably  aegjecMd. 
Athletic  exercises  and  manly  sports  are  the  safeguards  against  e 
nacy  and  sexual  debaucheries  )  and  if  these  be  duly  attended  to,  betl 
and  woman  will  gradnally  acquire  a  sense  of  what  is  truly  noble  aad 
lovable  in  character;  and  will  be  unwilling  to  let  their  manhood  de- 
generate into  a  sickly  lieentionsneM. 

It  is  a  very  bise,  as  well  as  degrading  opinion  to  entntain  of  mm, 
that  he  is  naturally  prone  to  licentiottsness  or  other  vica.  Nature  has 
taken  far  better  means  to  promota  our  virtnathau  any  imperfect  eodta, 
by  making  oat  bappineii  oecessarily  dependent  on  it;  aud  tfaerefint 
fore  the  timid  moralist  need  not  be  nnder  any  apprehensions  for  die  pio- 
gress  of  virtue,  if  tie  trae  obttacUt  to  U  am  ie  Tonoetd.  The  geBHll 
estimates  of  human- character  are  taken  from  man,  in  a  state  of  be- 
wildered misery  from  the  necesiair  destruction  caused  by  the  aniaenla* 
of  popniation,  and  a  total  confusion  of  ideas  on  sexual  morality ;  and 
consequently  are  full  of  fallacies.  It  is  this  law,  operating  benealk 
the  Buiface,  that  has  made  chattily,  or  seioal  abstinence,  be  renided  M 
a  virtue ;  for  men,  erea  when  ignoruit  of  the  law,  UUI  diiaiy  felt,  thlt 
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the  reprodootirepowers  could  not  be  fully  exercised,  without  destructiye 
consequences,  and  hence  they  considered  sexual  abstinence  a  yirtue.  The 
error  lay  in  not  perceiviDg,  that  no  exigencies  of  human  society  could  alter 
the  laws  of  the  generative  organs,  or  make  sexual  abstinence,  howeyer 
indispensable  it  might  be,  other  tb&n  a  natural  sin. 

As  a  further  safesruard  against  licentiousness,  it  is  very  desirable  that  a 
more  intimate  friendship  l^tween  the  sexes  should  be  promoted ;  and 
youth  should  feel  that  lore,  if  not  conjoined  with  mutual  esteem,  loses 
half  its  charms.  The  sexes  should  mingle  more  freely,  and  share  in  each 
others  pursuits,  so  that  there  may  be  as  many  bonds  of  sympathy  be- 
tween tnem  as  possible;  and  that  the  sexual  passion  may  not  be,  as 
at  present  it  so  often  is,  almost  the  only  common  feeling  which  draws 
them  together. 

The  great  aim  of  the  moralist  should  be,  not  so  much  the  intensifica- 
tion, as  the  universal  distribution  of  the  pleasures  of  love  aimona  the  whole 
race.  Hitherto  this  has  been  very  little  thought  of ;  and  yet  it  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  food  a.nd  other  advantages, 
which  is  now  the  chief  aim  of  the  political  economist.  It  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  that  some  few  individuals,  poets  or  fortunate  lovers, 
should  have  their  transports  still  more  exal(ed  and  refined  ;  but  that  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  that  every  man  and  woman  of  us,  should  be  able 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  share  of  the  pleasures  of  love,  and  to  enjoy  them  in 
their  own  way.  Love,  like  power,  wealth,  and  other  blessings,  has 
hitherto  been  chiefly  cherished  for  the  rich,  the  refined,  and  the  intellec- 
tual ;  while  the  loves  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  uncultivated,  have  had  little  attention.  It  has  been  too  much  the 
practise  for  the  highly  refined — ^the  spiritual  aristocracy,  to  look  down, 
with  contempt  on  the  loves  of  others,  and  stigmatise  them  as  gross  and 
sensual ;  but  no  one  should  ever  permit  himself  to  think  in  a  degrading 
or  unsympathising  way,  of  the  joys  of  any  of  his  fellows.  It  is  true,  afl 
are  not  equally  refined  or  lofty  minded ;  just  as  all  are  not  bom  equally 
rich  or  beautiful ;  but  each  of  us  has  his  own  emotions,  and  his  own 
sources  of  pleasure,  which  should  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Let  us 
seek  by  our  sympathy,  and  self-denial,  to  procure  the  means  of  sexual 
happiness  for  even  the  humblest  of  our  fellow-beings ;  and  rather  to  ele- 
vate by  kind  advice  than  to  crush  by  disdain.  Let  us  not  rest  contented, 
while  a  single  individual  in  society  is  excluded  by  avoidable  circumstances 
from  the  pleasures  ot  love. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  marriage,  I  shall  give  a  quotation  from 
the  work  **  On  the  Sphere  of  Government "  by  J9aron  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  (elder  brother  of  the  great  traveller),  which  has  recently  been 
translated  into  English,  and  reviewed  in  an  admirable  periodical ;  and 
which  conveys  to  us  an  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  many  earnest  thinkers* 
especially  on  the  continent,  are  beginning  to  approach  the  important  sub* 
ject  of  the  union  of  the  sexes.  He  says  "  the  effects  which  marriage 
produces  are  as  various  as  the  characters  of  the  persons  concerned,  and,  as 
a  union  so  closely  allied  with  the  very  nature  of  the  respective  individualSy 
it  must  bo  attended  with  the  most  hurtful  consequences,  when  the 
State  attempts  to  regulate  it  by  law,  or,  through  the  force  of  its  institutlQuax 
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to  make  it  repose  on  anything  sare  timpU  ineUnatiotu    The  radical  oiv 
of  such  a  policy  seems  to  be,  that  the  lav  commands,  whereas  sndi  i 
relation  cannot  mould  itself  according  to  external  drcumstanoes,  tat 
depends  wholly  on  inclination ;  and  whenerer  coercion  or  guidance  cone 
^to  collision  with  inclination,  they  dirert  it  still  more  from  the  props 
^th.    Wherefore,  it  appears  to  me  Ihat  the  State  should  not  only  loosen 
the  bonds  in  this  instance,  and  leave  ampler  freedom  to  the  citizen,  bat 
that  it  should  entirely  withdraw  its  active  solicitude  from  the  institution  of 
marriage^  and  both  generally  and  in  its  particular  modifications,  shonU 
rather  leare  it  wholly  to  the  free  choice  of  the  indiTiduals,  and  theTanoos 
contracts  they  may  enter  into  with  respect  to  it.    I  should  not  be  deterred 
from  the  adoption  of  this  principle,  by  the  fear  that  all  family  relations 
should  be  disturbed,  or  their  manifestations  in  general  impeded;  for 
although  such  an  apprehension  might  be  justified,  by  considerations  of 
peculiar  circumstances  and  localities,  it  could  not  fairly  be  entertained  in 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  men  and  States  in  general.    For  experience 
frequently  convinces  us,  that  just  where  law  has  imposed  no  filters, 
morality  most  surely  binds ;  the  idea  of  external  coercion  is  one  entirely 
foreign  to  an  institution,  which,  like  marriage,  reposes  only  an  inclina- 
tion and  the  inward  sense  of  duty ;  and  the  results  of  such  coerciTO  institu- 
tions do  not  at  all  correspond  lb  the  designs  in  which  they  originate.** 

By  curing  the  sexual  erils,  we  at  the  same  time  core  poverty.  Poverty 
exists  because  our  sexual  habits  are  erroneous;  the  want  of  food  springs 
from  the  same  source  as  the  want  of  love ;  they  are  inevitable  alternative 
products  of  all  modes  of  sexual  intercourse^  except  the  preventive  one  ;  and 
the  means,  which  can  alone  cure  the  one,  can  alone  cure  the  other  also. 
To  remedy  the  want  of  lore,  and  to  enable  every  individual  to  have  a  due 
amount  of  sexual  pleasures  and  offspring,  the  only  possible  means  is  the 
general  practice  of  preyentive  intercourse,  andlimit^  procreation:  and  these 
are  the  only  possible  means,  by  which  Poverty  also  can  be  cured.  That 
it  can  be  perfectly  cured  by  these,  and  by  no  other  conceivable  means,  I 
feel  the  profoundest  conviction.  It  is  with  the  want  of  love  that  the  richer 
classes  have  most  directly  to  do,  and  therefore  it  is  the  young  and  un- 
/narried  people  among  them,  that  should  chiefly  concern  themselves  in 
remedying  this  want ;  but  the  poor  are  most  immediately  interested  in 
the'want  of  food.  It  is  to  them  therefore  that  the  following  observations 
are  principally  addressed,  in  the  spirit  of  the  deepest  sympathy  and 
reverence. 

The  working  classes  have  their  fate  in  their  own  hands.  There  is  one 
method  and  one  only,  by  which  they  may  escape  from  the  great  evils 
which  oppress  them — the  want  of  food  and  leisure ;  hard  work  and  low 
wages.  This. is,  by  reducing  their  numbers  by  preventive  intercourse,  and 
so  lessening  the  supply  of  labour  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  All  other 
means,  which  have  been  held  out  for  getting  rid  of  Poverty,  are  a  mere 
delusion ;  socialism,  emigration,  national  education,  organisation  of 
industry,  are  all,  if  not  purely  visionary  and  incapable  of  realisation,  at 
best  but  slight  palliatives,  which  lead  ultimately  to  the  no  less  formidable 
evil  of  want  of  love.  No  remedy  for  poverty  has  been  hitherto  proposed, 
which  was  not  to  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  equivalent  amount 
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of  loYe,  which  in  fact  rendered  it  totally  nnarailin^.  While  the  repro- 
.ductive  powers  are  managed  by  mankind  as  they  are  at  present,  and 
checked' only  by  abstinence,  prostitution,  or  death,  it  is  a  mere  dream  to 
talk  of  remedying  poverty.  Therefore  the  attention  of  the  working 
classes  should  be  steadily  concentrated  npon  the  only  real  remedy  for  their 
evils ;  and  they  should  refuse  even  to  listen  again  to  any  schemes  which 
are  not  based  upon  the  laws  ofpopulation.  All  others  are  but  will-o'-the- 
wisps,  over  which  time  and  eflort  are  utterly  wasted,  and  which  can  lead 
only  to  a  deeper  slough  of  despond.  They  should  use  every  endeavour  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  preventive  sexual  intercourse ;  and  disseminate  as 
widely  as  possible,  the  knowledge  of  this  means,  and  of  the  indispensable 
duty  of  limited  procreation.  They  should  help  thenuelves^  nor  wait  for  the 
tardy  help  of  others.  If  this  great  duty  were  to  become  widely  known 
and  generally  fulfilled,  in  a  very  short  time  the  burden  of  poverty  would 
begin  to  be  lightened,  and  eventually  it  would  be  wholly  removed. 
•  It  would  be  desirable,  that  there  should' be  as  few  children  born  as  pos- 
sible, until  poverty  be  removed.  '  "Were  no  unnecessary  offspring  produced, 
pone  that  were  not  indispensable  to  the  physical  health  of  the  mother,  in 
six  years  the  evils  of  poverty  would,  I  believe,  be  strikingly  diminished ; 
and  in  twelve  years  the  working  classes  might  dictate  their  own  terms, 
and  have  wages  and  other  advantages,  to  which  at  present  they  do  not 
aspire  even  in  thouffht.  The  rate  of  wages,  that  important  political 
barometer  as  Mr.  Malthus  called  it,  is  the  index  by  which  their  efforts 
should  be  guided.  Their  steadfast,  indefatigable,  and  united  aim  should 
be,  to  prevent  by  the  means  already  mentioned,  all  unnecessary  births, 
until  wages  are  so  high,  as  to  ensure  the  comfort  and  independence  of 
every  man  or  woman  ;  to  leave  abroad  margin  for  the  casualties  of  sick- 
ness, or  other  adverse  circumstances,  which  may  oppress  any  individual; 
to  make  it  easy  to  earn  a  livelihood,  even  for  the  weakest  woman,  or 
dullest  and  slowest  workman,  for  these  should  be  cared  and  provided  for 
as  well  as  the  rest.  For  this  purpose  the  customary  wages,  even  those 
which  are  called  good  wages,  are  miserably  too  low ;  and  a  much  higher 
standard  of  comfort  should  be  aspired  to.  Another  persevering  aim 
should  be,  that  there  should  not  be  a  single  unhealthy  occupation;  and 
that  men  should  not  be  forced,  as  at  present,  by  the  pressure  of  want,  to 
engage  in  employments,  which  are  certain  death  in  a  few  years.  They 
should  also  secure  to  themselves  a  much  greater  share  of  leisure^  than 
they  now  have ;  less  work  with  higher  wages ;  and  not  be  ground  down  by 
constant  toil,  but  have  a  sufficiency  of  time  for  enjoyment,  and  for 
educating  and  developing  their  various  faculties  of  body  and  mind.  No 
human  being  should  work,  I  firmly  believe,  more  than  six  or  seven  hours 
a-day,  except  it  be  for  some  temporary  purpose  ;  and  at  many  occupa- 
tions even  this  length  of  work  is  far  too  much.  In  fact,  the  hours  of 
labour  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  health  and  the  real  interests 
of  man.  All  these  aims  and  innumerable  others  can,  I  feel  convinced,  be 
accomplished  by  the  general  adoption  of  preventive  intercourse,  and  by  a 
steady  and  uadeviatmg  attention  to  the  true  cause  and  only  cure  of 
Poverty. 
The  working  classes  hare  it  in  their  own  power  to  attain  all  these 


adiantai^^ ;  iu  fipt  to  make  almott  any  termE  with  the  capitaliiO.  I 
tbef  Indian Lly  reduutlieir  ova  niuaWE.  It  is  b;  these  means,  aodu 
brnopetosstiikai  or  bloody  reiolutiooi,  that  aarainelioratioii  Id  theiriw 
-ar  be  efTccted;  uid  Ae  knowledgs  thu  the  ncber  cla&seH  bare  thdrtn 
bitter  dilficolliEia  lo  contend  with;  ihU  they  are  soffariag  from  the  do- 
troetiie  lu-tlbD  of  the  lav  of  population,  jtut  ux  really,  though  nni 
pauutly,  a:  the  poor ;  that  the  liearts  of  many  ttoioDg  them  ate  full  t 
angmsh  for  the  miseries  of  dte  poor,  and  eager  to  assist  iJiem  by  ui 
effurts,  if  they  only  kneir  hov ;  and  moreover  that  tho  pour  aie  liaa- 
»elies  09  much  to  blame  fur  the  eiiateuce  of  porerty  as  the  rioh,  aein| 
that  it  depends  chiefly  on  their  own  impra«ident  procreation:  aUtlnt 
CDDsidentiaiis  may  serve  to  a^Euagc  tha  tmhappy  class  animoEutiet,  ul 
U>  drav  OS  all  ui»r«r  in  mutual  sympathy.  AIilb  !  ire  bate  all  siDMi 
CDuKcioiuly  01  uncoa&cioiuly,  against  the  mosi)  iarred  locial  lawr ;  « 
baieallsaoughof  torcoTs  and  en!s  to  contend  nitb,  without  wanill 
vith  each  other  1 

Althangh  prereatiieinteiconrse  may  appear  uiange  to  many,  ai  ^ 
means  by  which  alone  human  progress  is  rendered  possible,  yet  I  feel  otn- 
Tiared  that  it  is  already  far  more  geoerally  practised,  than  we  ha*e  »!' 
idea  ofi  aay  mora,  that  whererer  tliere  has  been  any  real  sod  peml- 
ncnt  pragre^  in  the  conditioD  of  man  omde  by  ao  old  coontiy,  it  has  beet 
by  means  of  preri;ntire  intarconne.  To  take  the  eiampleof  Franoe  fcr 
instance,  we  have  seen  from  ]^r.  Hill's  statement,  that  the  progreii  d 
that  ODontry  Einco  the  StEt  rerolDtioQ  has  been  eztraordiDary  i  cl»t  K. 
no  time  in  French  history  bare  its  resonrces  increased  so  itnmeniely; 
and  yet  that  the  papulation  is  almost  stationary,  not  on  accomit  of  Uh 
increase  of  deaths,  bat  the  dimination  of  birthe.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  comforts  of  the  whole  French  people  have  been  greatly  angmenud. 
Now,  aJtliDugh  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact,  1  am  perfectly  certain  that 
this  stationary  state  of  population  in  France  null  U  oving  to  the  general 
use  of  preventive  seiual  intercourse ;  for  any  one  who  is  acqnaintn]  witti 
tSis  habits  of  the  Freuch  must  be  aware,  that  sexual  abstineaC)!  is  bi 
less  practiEeU  among  them  than  in  this  conntry.     An  old  maid  is  as  tan 

th^t  th^r^  is  /fif  aiQt^  sexajii  latw^ioarsa  in  tha  ioimei  otiuntrj-  PtiMi' 
'  tation,  also,  or  promiscaooB  interconrse  to  saeh  aa  extent  at  to  prenot 
the  birth  of  cbildren.  (which,  with  seioal  abstinence  and  premalan 
death,  are  the  only  possible  altematifes  to  preventive  intercoune)  ii,  I 
believe,  not  nearly  so  common  in  France  as  in  this  conntry.  Now  it  !■ 
not  possible  to  reconcite  this  with  the  very  small  proportion  at  birlhi, 
otherwise  than  by  inferring  it  to  be  the  effect  of  preventive  ioterooniia : 
tor  the  fecundity  of  woman  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  counttiw,  PrerN- 
tive  intercourse  must  therefore  be  very  general  in  France,  and  pnbtUy 
in  the  other  contia^lal  countries  ;  in  aoae  of  whlcb,  not  excepting  ono 
Norway  and  Switierland,  Ie  seiual  abstinence  nearly  so  prcraloit,  1 
bebeve,  as  in  this  country.  However,  although  it  has  prodnoed  COB- 
Biderable  real  improvement,  it  has  not  been  able  to  raise  adequately  tbl 
condition  oF  tbe  working  classes,  nor  to  remeve  the  seiual  evils,  becioM 
tt  has  not  bco^n  recognitwd  openly  as  a  great  social  doty,  bU  hai  mmly 
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Aeen  adopted  by  indiTiduals,  and  rather  as  a  means  of  retaining  than 
increasing  their  comforts ;  it  is  only  when  tho  law  of  population  is  well 
saderstoMl,  and  preventive  intercourse  is  not  used  furtively  and  by  single 
'ndiriduals,  but  as  made  the  means  of  a  great  and  open  eocidl  effort^ 
4hat  it  will  enable  us  not  only  to  avoid  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty, 
bat  to  eUvate  our  whole  society  to  a  condition  befitting  the  dignity  of 


This  effort,  moreover,  should  be  made  by  all  old  countries  together,  for 
if  any  do  not  share  in  it,  the  wretched  condition  of  tlieir  poor  will  drsf 
4own  the  others  more  or  less ;  unless  they  bo  too  uncivilized  to  compete 
-with  them  for  the  provisions.  The  continued,  although  diminished, 
xnisery  of  the  French  poor,  notwithstanding  their  adoption  of  the  only 
means  of  relief,  depends  partly,  I  believe,  on  tho  abject  poverty  in  this 
country  and  in  Ireland  ;  for  our  wealthy  capitalists  and  hunsry  popu- 
lation become  competitors  for  the  products  of  French  agriculture.  In 
this  way  it  is  seen  how  inseparably  tho  economical  interests  of  all  countries 
are  bound  up  together,  ifach  nation  is  in  itself  a  society,  but  all  form 
part  of  the  great  society  of  mankind ;  and  no  nation  can  expect  long  to 
flourish  without  the  rest. 

One  blessed  effect,  which  would  result .  from  the  introduction  of  truer 
▼lews  of  sexual  morality  among  us,  would  be,  to  draw  us  nearer  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  French  and  the  other  Continental  nations ;  whom  we 
would  then  see  to  be  suffering,  Just  like  ourselves,  from  the  great  sexual 
difficulties,  and  from  whom  nothing  has  more  estranged  us  than  the  differ- 
ence of  views  on  sexual  matters.  We  will  learn  to  feel,  that  all  of  us 
hare  been  in  the  wrong,  and  that  alonff  with  much  that  is  good,  there  is, 
and  in  the  existing  state  of  our  sexual  know  lodge  could  only  be,  more 
that  is  evil,  in  the  various  codes  of  morality,  which  are  at  present  preva- 
lent in  the  diflerent  countries  of  the  world ;  and  tho  recognition  of  our 
own  errors  and  sufferings  will  make  us  more  lenient  than  we  have  been, 
to  the  errors  and  sufferings  of  others. 

It  is  a  mistake,  moreover,  to  suppose  that  it  is  only  in  tho  old  world, 
that  the  law  of  population  is  causing  misery,  or  preventive  intercourse 
needed.  I  believe  that  the  extreme  hard  work,  for  which  the  Americans 
are  as  remakable  as  the  £nglish,  and  which  is  assuredly  incompatible 
with  the'best  interests,  either  moral  or  physical  of  man,  essentially  depends, 
not,  as  is  generally  thought,  on  a  love  of  money  or  spirit  of  rivalry, 
(although  doubtless  these  operate  too  as  secondary  motives),  but  on  the 
immense  difficulty  of  increasing  the  food,  even  in  America,  in  a  geo- 
metrical ratio,  so  as  to  keep  up  with  a  population  doubling  itsolf  everr 
twenty-five  years.  If  the  working  classes  in  America  wish  to  have  still 
higher  wages,  with  less  work,  they  too  can  only  do  so  by  preventive  inter- 
course, ft  is  not  a  feverish  increase  of  wealdi  and  cultivation,  nor  a 
boasted  superiority  over  the  old  world^  whose  circumstances  are  so  infinitely 
worse,  that  is  desirable  in  America ;  it  is  that  every  one  should  have 
Uiture  as  well  as  food  and  love ;  should  have  time  for  enjoyment  and  the 
cultivation  of  their  various  faculties ;  and  should  have  only  so  much 
healthy  work,  as  will  ensure  the  comparatively  slow  progress  of  pepolation 
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and  food,  which,  eyen  in  America,  is  compatible  with  the  satisfactory  con- 
dition of  mankind. 

In  an  old  country,  food  and  population  cannot  increase  with  rapidity, 
except  by  an  extraordinary  succession  of  industrial  or  agriculturiJ  im- 
provements,  coupled  with  the  most  indefatigable  labour.  In  Great  Britain 
during  the  last  half-century,  we  hare  the  most  remarkable  of  all  instance! 
of  this.  The  population  of  this  country,  as  we  learn  from  the  census  d 
1851,  has  doubled  itself  in  the  last  53  years.  The  chief  cause  of  this  has 
been  the  unexampled  progress  of  the  physical  sciences  and  arts  daring  that 
time;  the  introduction  of  steam,  railways,  machinery,  &c.,  which  hare 
made  this  country  the  great  workshop  of  the  world,  and  have  enabled  her 
to  command  a  large  share  of  the  food  of  other  countries ;  and  the  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  and  other  sciences  to  agriculture,  which  has  so  modi 
increased  our  own  produce.  Another  essential  cause,  acting  and  re- 
acting  on  the  increase  of  wealth,  has  been,  as  the  Census  says,  the  in- 
crease of  marriages  and  births,  which,  by  constantly  pressing  tiie 
population  hard  against  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  produced  that 
inaefatigable*ahd  exhausting  labour,  for  which  the  English  are  dis- 
tinguished above  all  other  old  nations  except  the  Chinese,  and  also  the 
heart-rending  poverty  which  we  witness  among  us.  A  large  number  of 
births  in  any  old  country  must  produce  one  of 'two  things  ;  either  a  verj 
short  average  of  life,  as  we  see  among  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  uncivilised 
nations  in  general :  or  the  most  terrible  and  universal  hard-work,  along 
with  wide-spread  poverty,  as  we  see  among  ourselves.  In  this  country 
the  rapid  multiplication,  falling  on  a  people  of  higher  civilization  and 
more  skilful  energy,  has  given  rise  to  such  efforts  and  such  sacrifices 
to  increase  the  food  and  stave  off  destruction,  as  are  wholly  without 
parallel  in  history.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  efforts,  which  have 
reduced  the  great  majority  of  us  to  working  machines,  the  mighty  tide 
of  populaticn  so  easily  keeps  up  with  any  increase  of  food  they  can  effect, 
that  the  most  awful  poverty,  bordering  on  chronic  famine,  prevails  on  the 
one  hand,  and  an  amount  of  celibacy  and  sexual  abstinence,  probably 
as  unparalleled  as  our  industrial  efforts,  on  the  other. 

In  every  line  of  the  Census,  the  action  of  the  terrible  Maltbusian  Law 
is  distinctly  visible  ;  this  law  alone  can  explain  the  continuance  of  unabated 
poverty  and  misery  among  us,  notwithstanding  all  our  toil  and  progress 
in  wealtli;  it  alone  explains  how  our  population  so  easily  keeps  pace 
with,  and  passes  beyond  the  immense  increase  of  food,  although  the  age  cf 
marriage  is ;  so  late,  and  celibacy  and  prostitution  so  prevalent ;  it  alone 
explains  the  miserably  short  average  of  life,  notwithstanding  all  our  sani- 
tary efforts  ;  it  alone  explains  the  vast  tide  of  emigration,  which  we  have 
sent  forth  :  every  one  of  us,  who  is  suffering  from  the  want  of  food,  love, 
or  leisure,  (and  how  few  in  our  society  are  not  or  have  not  been  !)  is  a 
living  proof  of  its  action  ;  without  it,  in  short,  human  society,  and  the 
Census,  are  a  totally  unintelligible  riddle ;  and  yet  the  author  of  the 
Census  Tloj)ort  (namely,  the  Registrar-General  aided  by  his  coadjutors,) 
openly  denies  the  law,  and  attempts  by  the  most  surface  fallacies,  which 
had  already  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Malthus,  to  refute  it.    I 
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would  notalude  to  these  fallacies,  were  it  not  for  the  ineompantble  impor*. 
tance  of  the  subject,  and  the  character  of  the  Census  Report,  which  byiti 
wide  circulation,  and  raluable  statistical  facts,  is  so  dangerona  an  organ 
^r  spreading  error. 

Its  author  asserts  that  the  unparalleled  increase  of  production  in  this 
country,  bas  been  mainly  owing  to  the  impr«iTements  in  the  marriage 
laws,  and  to  the  great  increase  of  births ;  although  he  grants  that  the 
industrial  inyentions  and  agricultural  discoTeries  have  had  a  good  deal  todo 
with  it.  He  says  that  the  law  of  population,  though  it  may  apply  to  saragei 
and  the  inferior  animals,  cannot  apply  to  ciyilized  man  ;  for  the  latter 
has  such  superior  powers  of  increasing  the  produce.  Thus  he  concludes, 
that  the  large  proportion  of  births  and  rapid  increase  of  population,  ha^e 
been  the  chief  came  of  the  great  progress  of  this  country,  and  as  such  are 
a  aianal  advantage;  in  short,  that  the  ffreat  procreation  of  married  people* 
with  their  increased  care  of  their  children,  has  mainly  produced  oni 
national  wealth,  and  that  to  them  therefore  our  thankt  are  owing.  In 
support  of  this  assertion,  he  appeals  to  a  work  published  in  1767i  ny  Sir 
James  Steuart.  On  this  jpoint  I  shall  give  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Malthus, 
which  I  omitted  in  the  review  of  his  work ;  not  having  at  that  time  read 
the  Census  Report,  and  having  therefore  thought  that  the  fallacy  it 
brinss  forward  was  obsolete. 

Mr.  Malthus  says,  "  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  an  increase  of 
population,  when  it  follows  in  its  natural  order,  is  both  a  great  positive 
good  in  itself,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  a  further  increase  in  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land  and  the  labour.  The  only  question  is,  which  is 
the  natural  order  of  its  progress  ?  On  this  point  Sir  James  Steuart,  who 
has  in  general  explained  this  subject  so  well,  appears  to  me  to  havo  fallen 
into  an  error.  He  determines  that  multiplication  is  the  efficient  cause 
0?  agriculture,  and  not  agriculture  of  multiplication.  But  though  it  may 
be  allowed  that  the  increase  of  people  beyond  what  could  easily  subsist  on 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  first  prompted  man  to  till  the  ground ; 
and  that  the  view  of  maintaining  a  family,  still  operates  as  the  principal 
stimulus  to  cultivation ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  these  products  in  their 
actual  state,  must  be  beyond  the  lowest  wants  of  the  existing  population, 
before  any  permanent  increase  can  possibly  be  supported.  We  know  that 
a  multiplication  of  births  has  in  numberless  instances  taken  place,  which 
has  produced  no  effect  on  agriculture,  and  has  merely  been  followed  by  an 
increase  of  diseases ;  but  perhaps  there  is  no  instance  where  a  permanent 
increase  of  agriculture  has  not  effected  a  permanent  increase  of  popula- 
tion, somewhere  or  other.  Consequently  agriculture  may  more  properly 
be  termed  the  efficient  cause  of  population,  than  population  of  agriculture ; 
though  thoy  certainly  react  upon  each  other,  and  are  mutually  necessary 
to  each  other's  support.  This  indeed  seems  to  be  the  hinge  on  which  the 
subject  turns,  and  all  the  prejudices  respecting  population  have  perhaps 
arisen  from  a  mistake  about  the  order  of  .precedence.  From  a  want  of 
attention  to  this  most  important  distinction,  statesmen,  in  pursuit  of  the 
desirable  object  of  population,  have  been  led  to  encourage  early  marriages* 
to  reward  the  fathers  of  families,  and  to  disgrace  celibacy ;  but  this  is  to 
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and  water  a  piece  of  land  without  sowing  it,  and  yet  to  expect  a 

OfOp." 

Mr.  Malthas  here  acknowledges.,  what  in  fact  does  not  need  to  be 
pointed  out,  that  an  increase  of  births  tends  most  powerfully  to  increase 
national  wealth  and  population,  by  pushing  the  people  to  the  last  extre- 
mities to  gain  subsistence,  and  therefore  making  them  work  like  slaves ; 
exactly  as  we  know  that  the  more  powerful  the  stream  which  flows 
against  a  slowly  yielding  barrier,  the  more  quickly  will  the  bamer 
recede ;  but  this  is  at  the  expense  of  greater  pressure  upon  all  the  pax- 
tides  of  the  water  itself.    In  this  manner,  a  country  which  is  bent 
upon  attaining  a  hollow  superiority  oyer  others  in  aggregate  wealth 
and  population,  and  is  reckless  of  human  life,  toil,  and  suflfering:,  cannot 
probably  take  a  better  course  than  by  encouraging  rapid  multiplication ; 
at  least  if  its  inhabitants  be  at  all  civilized,  energetic,  and  patient  of  toil, 
for  otherwise  the  increase  of  births  would  only  cause  increase  of  deaths. 
The  folly  and  inhumanity  of  the  effort  would  be  less,  if  the  barrier 
against  which  the  hearts  of  the  working  classes  were  broken,  ;were 
ultimately  surmountable ;  bat  it  is  totally  insurmountable,  nay,  as  Mr. 
Mill  has  E^own,  its  resistance  even  increasesy  in  the  progress  of  cultiTation. 
We  are,  forsooth,  according  to  the  Census-Reporter,  to  pride  onrselTes 
on  our  feverish  industrial  achievements,  our  national  wealth,  our  popula- 
tion of  28  millions  of  half '■Uvea,  (by  no  means  equal  to  14  millions  of 
whole  ones,)  nay  more,  on  the  sexwd  morality  of  our  married  people,  from 
the  throne  downwards ;  we  are  gratefully  to  regard  their  virtooos  and 
overwhelming  procreation,  as  the  main  source  of  our  pre-eminence  among 
the  nations,  and  forget  the  poverty,   the  squalor,  the  toil,  the  bloody 
sweat,  the  crushed  average  of  Hfe,  the  celibacy,  the  masturbation,  the 
prostitution,  the  venereal  diseases,  it  has  also  occasioned.     We  are  to 
thank,  as  the  authors  of  our  national  greatness,  the  very  people  whose 
reckless  procreation  has  been  the  parent  cause  of  our  miseries.     Alas ! 
we  may  forgive  them,  but  thank  them  we  cannot.     The  routine  and  short- 
sighted boasts  of  the  industrial  glory  of  England,  cemented  as  it  has  been 
by  the  blood  of  millions  ;  of  its  splendid  institutions,  and  above  all  its 
superior  sexual  virtue^  are  most  painful  to  any  one,  who  feels  fox  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  recognises  the  law  of  population.     To  boast  of  our 
sexual  institutions,  and  the  rapid  procreation  of  our  married  people,  is, 
in  reality,  the  most  thoughtless  insult  which  could  possibly  be  paid  to  tho 
miseries  of  this  country.     It  is  not  an  emulative  increase  of  wealth  and 
population,  without  happiness,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  most  wide-spread 
suffering,  that  is  desirable  in  any  country ;  but  that  both  population  and 
food  should  increase  only  so  fast,  as  to  allow  of  the  satisfactory  state  of 
all  mankind,  and  a  natural  term  of  life  for  each  generation.     This  is  the 
only  true  aim  for  any  country ;  the  Other  is  a  foolish  chase,  which  leads 
only  to  misery. 

The  other  arguments  by  which  the  author  of  the  Report  opposes  the 
Malthusian  Law,  are  such  as  disclose  a  great  ignorance  of  political 
economy,  and  of  the  law  itself.  He  says,  "  the  products  of  industry 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  civilized  men."  If  this  means  that 
A  larger  body  of  men  require,  and  can  produce,  more  food  than  a  smaller 
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it  if  a  truism ;  if  it  means  that  the  prodnce  in  this  or  any  other  old 
eoimtry  can  keep  up  with  unchecked  population,  or  that  men  can  marrj 
as  early,  and  support  a  large  family  as  easily  in  this  country  as  ia 
America  or  AustraUa,  we  all  know  practically  tliat  it  is  false,  and  Mr. 
Malthus  and  Mr.  Mill  hare  demonstrated  the  reason  of  this.  Again  bs 
says,  **  future  generations  of  Britons,  if  they  have  genius,  science,  skilly 
industry — and  if  they  are  more  numerous — ^will  necessarily  produce  mora 
than  the  country  now  yields."  Who  ever  denied  this  ?  And  again,  **  tht 
share  of  the  produce  of  eyory  kind,  that  falls  to  a  family  in  the  most  popu- 
lous state  of  America,  is  incomparably  greater  than  the  share  of  the 
Indian  hunter's  family,  when  there  was  not  one  person  to  every  square 
mile  of  territory."  Mr.  Maltbus  not  only  never  denied  these  oracular 
truisms,  but  himself  specified  them.  He  did  not  however  make  a  state- 
ment like  this,  "  the  character  of  every  race  of  men  is  tbe'real  limit  to  its 
numbers  in  the  world,  if  allowance  be  made  for  its  accidents  of  position 
and  time."  It  was  never  doubted  by  anybody  that  national  charactar  is 
one  limit  to  production  and  therefore  to  population ;  but  the  main  limit* 
which  no  energy  of  character  can  remove,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Malthas  tt 
be  the  laws  of  I^ature. 

Can  either  the  Begistrar-Gleneral,  cr  any  other  man  in  his  senses* 
believe  that  the  population  of  this  country  can  continue  to  increase  at  the  in- 
sane rate  of  the  last  50  years  ?  which  rate  after  all  is  not  half  as  fast*  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  nor  probably  much  more  than  a  quarter  as 
fast  as  the  possible  rate.  Can  he  believe  that  in  another  fifty  years  we 
may  have  50  millions  of  inhabitants ;  in  a  century,  100  millions ;  in  twto 
centuries,  400  millions:  in  four  centuries,  6,400  millions  ?  This  is  ^k« 
question  which  should  be  put  to  those  who  deny  the  law  of  population  ; 
and  all  who  see  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  population  and  food  can 
for  any  length  of  time  be  increased  in  such  a  ratio,  thereby  (teimowU^e  ik§ 
truth  of  the  law ;  which  indeed,  no  more  admits  of  dispute,  except  on  tlia 
fallacious  hypothesis  of  a  change  in  the  physical  constitution  of  ma% 
than  a  problem  of  Euclid.  The  proofs  of  the  law  are  so  self-evident,  thai 
it  is  probable  that  the  great  minority  of  those  who  deny  or  ignore  it,  Ya^m 
in  reality  never  paid  any  adequate  attention  to  them,  nor  are  at  all  Qon« 
versant  with  the  modern  science  of  political  economy ;  which  has,  in  ftttt* 
undergone  a  complete  revolution  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Malthusls 
essay, — '*  the  era,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  **  from  which  better  views  on  this  sab- 
ject  must  be  dated."  The  old  school  of  political  economists*  for  instance 
Adam  Smith,  virtually  treated  the  increase  of  population  as  a  constant 
quantity ;  and,  like  most  of  the  current  writers  of  our  own  day,  paid  little 
attention  to  this  matter,  in  their  inquiries  inte  the  elements  of  national 
welfare.  Thus,  of  the  three  main  parts  of  which  industrial  progress  eon- 
sists,  namely,  increase  (rf  capital,  increase  of  poj^ilatien,  and  improvemenia 
in  production,  they  omitted  attention  to  the  second,  wl^chis  incomparablf 
the  most  important  of  all ;  and  hence  their  reasonings  aire  fundamentally 
vitiated.  It  is  evidently  of  little  avail  to  increase  oi^pltal  or  to  imfvefw 
the  arts  of  production,  if  population  he  allowed  te* increase  in  an  efaail 
proportion  ;  for  in  this  case,  although  there  is  a  greater  aggMgate  pro* 
duce,  yet,  as  there  are  more  people  to  share  it*  ae  one  is  befeter  off  wan 
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before.  Capital  or  produce  might  be  increasing  with  immense  rapidity, 
and  yet  the  condition  of  mankind  getting  worse,  if  population  were  allowed 
to  advand^  still  more  rapidly,  as  it  coula  so  easily  do,  if  not  checked.  On 
the  contrary,  even  though  capital  were  not  increasing  at  all :  in  other 
words,  although  a  country  had  reached  what  political  economists  call  the 
stationary  state ;  yet  if  due  care  were  taken  proportionally  to  repress  popu- 
lation, the  condition  of  erery  one  might  be  improring.  It  is  not  the 
absohUe  amount  of  wealth  which  a  nation  possesses,  but  the  relative 
Amount  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  satisfac- 
tory distribution  of  that  wealth,  which  constitutes  it  a  truly  prosperous 
nation.  A  rapid  increase  of  capital,  to  which  the  old  politicai  economists 
attached  such  importance,  is  no  proof  of  national  prosperity. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  industrial  progress,  namely  where  as  we  see 
among  ourselves,  the  working  classes  remain  pretty  much  as  they  were,  Mr. 
Mill  £ows,  that,  of  the  three  great  classes  into  which  our  society  may  be 
jiTided — ^landlords,  labourers,  and  capitalists — the  landlords  are  the 
miy  aharen  who  are  really  benefited,  while  the  capitalists  are  losers  ; 
for  population,  by  increasing,  raises  the  demand  for,  and  therefore 
the  price  of,  food,  more  quickly  than  the  improvements  in  production 
can  lower  it.  Thus  the  landlords  gain,  and  the  profits  of  the  capi- 
talists, unless  the  labourers  submit  to  a  reduction  of  their  standard 
of  comfort,  must  fall.  Hence  the  aim  of  the  most  eminent  poli- 
tical economists  of  our  day,  is  no  longer  the  delusive  one  of  an  increase 
of  capital  and  improvements  in  production  merely,  whioh  tends  only  to 
benefit  the  landlord,  to  injure  the  capitalist,  and  to  leave  the  labourer 
where  he  was,  but  that  there  should  be  a  better  distribution  of  the  produce, 
which  is  only  obtainable  by  checking  the  increase  of  population,  so  that 
there  may  be  fewer  people  to  share  the  increasing  produce.  Their  aim 
thus  is  twofold;  to  increase proauce  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  repress  popu- 
lotion  on  the  other ;  and  the  latter  aim  ^is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  for  it  is  so  little  generally  understood,  and  is 
also  so  much  more  influential  in  human  destiny.  **  It  is  only  in  the  back- 
ward countries  of  the  world,**  says  Mr.  Mill,  **that  increase  of  production 
is  an  important  object ;  in  those  more  advanced,  what  is  economically 
needed,  is  a  better  distribution,  of  which  one  indispensable  means  is  a 
stricter  restraint  on  population."  **  Only  when,  in  addition  to  just  insti- 
tutions," he  says  again,  "  the  increase  of  mankind  shall  be  under  the 
deliberate  guidance  of  a  judicious  fortsighty  csisi.  the  conquests  made  from 
the  powers  of  Nature  by  the  intellect  and  energy  of  scientific  discoverers, 
become  the  common  property  of  the  species,  and  the  means  of  improving 
and  elevating  the  universal  lot." 

The  discovery  of  the  principle  of  population  has  thus  made  a  thorough 
revolution  in  the  doctrines  and  aims  of  Political  Economy  :•  and  it  must 
before  louflr  make  a  similar  revolution  in  Medical  and  Moral  Science, 
whose  efibrts  at  p^ent  are  exactly  as  delusive  as  were  those  of  the  eco- 
nomists before  Mr.  Malthus  wrote,  namely,  to  increase  the  virtue  and 
health  of  mankind,  without  attending  to  the  increase  of  the  species. 
Pohtica.1  Economy  is  as  yet  the  only  ^cxeuoe  oonceming  man  and  society, 

which  rests  upon  a  sound  basis,  and  w\vo&e  ^m&.\&^  \.r&.^^^^\  ^^  ^\5^t& 

are  radically  delosiTe,  and  attem^^t  Vm^^^v&t^xi^s. 
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How  little  the  Censiu-Reporter  has  studied  the  science  whose  ftinda- 
mental  principles  he  so  recklessly  denies,  is  shown  by  the  following  com- 
parison between  the  increase  of  capital  and  that  of  population.  *^  Capita)," 
he  says,  *^  increases,  it  is  always  assumed,  when  terms  of  years  are 
considered,  in  a  geometrical  progression,  and,  at  compound  interest,  the 
increase  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  population  in  any 
European  state.  The  interest  of  money,  indicating  the  annual  increaa9 
of  ralue,  is  the  produce  of  property,  and  bears  a  rather  close  analogy  to 
the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  At  three  per  cent  per  annnmt 
compound  interest,  the  value  of  capital  is  doubled  in  twenty-four  yean ; 
and  a  population  increasing  at  three  per  cent,  which  is  near  the  natmral 
rate,  doubles  in  the  same  time ;  while  actually  the  British  population 
has  increased  at  the  rate  of  1.3  per  cent,  annually  for  the  fifty 
years,  1801-51,  and  has  doubled  in  fifty- three  years.  Thus— if  we  take 
this  indication — ^the  means  of  subsistence  have  mcreased  faster  than  the 
numbers  of  the  people ;  for,  while  the  population  has  doubled,  the  yalUK 
of  capital  under  investment,  at  three  per  cent,  compound  interest,  hai 
quadrupled."  These  statements  are  full  of  the  greatest  errors.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  assumed  by  political  economists  that  capital  increases 
in  a  geometrical  progression :  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Mill  shows  in  the 
most  masterly  manner,  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  fourth  book,  that  the 
Law  which  governs  Profits  is  that  they  are  constantly  tending  to  faXX^ 
and  to  reach  a  minimum,  in  the  progress  of  industry.  The  reason  of 
this,  as  has  just  been  stated,  is,  that  when  population  increases,  (if  the 
labourer  does  not  people  down  to  a  lower  standard  of  comfort,  and,  as  the 
standard  is  already  so  low,  this  could  have  but  little  effect,)  more  food  is 
required,  and  this,  according  to  the  fundamental  law  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry, is  procurable  only  at  a  greater  proportional  cost :  and  therefore 
profits  must  fall.  The  tendency  of  profits  to  fall  in  the  course  of  indns- 
trial  progress  was  always  noticed  by  political  economists,  for  instance 
Adam  Smith ;  but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  true  reason  of  this  has  been 
seen,  namely,  the  want  of  fertile  land,  which  makes  food  be  produced  at 
a  greater  proportional  cost.  Thus  then,  the  Law  of  Profitt^  depending 
on  the  Law  qf  Wages^  and  the  Law  of  Agricultural  Industry ^  is  that  they 
tend  to  fall,  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  But  when  profits  fall,  the 
increase  of  capital  is  muclf  interfered  with,  because  people  have  less 
inducement  to  save  from  their  annual  income  in  the  hope  of  growing 
richer ;  and,  were  this  fall  of  profits  not  counteracted  by  several  circum- 
stances, it  would  soon  reach  what  Mr  Mill  calls  the  mmimum  of  profit^ 
namely,  the  smallest  profit  which  would  tempt  people  to  save  from  their 
incomes,  and  employ  their  savings  productively,  in  order  to  grow  richer ; 
and  when  this  minimum  (which  varies  in  each  country,  according  to  the 
saving  habits  of  the  inhabiJtaQts  and  the  security  of  industrial  enterprizes) 
was  reached,  no  further  increase  of  capital  could  for  the  time  take  place. 
Therefore,  ipstead  of  increasing  naturally  in  a  geometrical  progression, 
capital  always  tends  to  increase  more  and  more  Sawly^  and  would  ulti- 
mately rearh  the  point  where  it  would  not  increase  at  all,  (called  by 
political  economists  the  stationary  state) ^  were  the  fall  of  nrofits  not  re- 
tarded by  several  circumstances.   **  When  a  country,"  says  Mr.  Mill,**  has 
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long  possessed  a  large  production,  and  a  large  net  income  to  make  sayings 
hrom,  and  when,  therefore,  the  means  hare  long  existed  of  making  a  great 
annoal  addition  to  capital ;  (the  country  not  having,  like  America,  a 
Urge  reserve  of  fertile  land  still  unused) ;  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  Biieh  a  country,  that  the  rate  of  profits  is  always  close  to  the  minimum, 
mud  therefore  the  country  on  the  verge  of  the  stationary  state.**  The 
cfaief  pauses  which  check  the  fall  of  profits  in  such  a  case,  and  thus  allov 
of  farther  increase  of  capital  are,  he  says,  first,  the  toasie  of  capital,  hy 
orer-trading  and  rash  speculations.  These  constitute  the  commercial 
crhes,  that  so  frequently  occur  among  us,  and  are  in  a  great  measure 
caused  by  this  tendency  of  profits  to  fall :  for  this  makes  men  engage  in 
rash  speculations,  to  gain  a  larger  profit.  '  In  the  stagnation  which  fol- 
lows these  crises,  moreover,  much  capital  is  consumed  improductively. 
But  this  is  not  the  principal  cause  which  arrests  the  fall  of  profits, 
otherwise  capital  would  not  increase ;  while  it  does  increase,  and  Tory 
nij^dly.  The  second  cause,  is  the  introduction  of  agtictdtural  or  indut' 
irtal  improvemeTtta^  which  cheapen  corn,  or  other  articles  consumed  by 
the  labourers,  and  thus  raise  profits ;  for  the  labourer  soon  loses  the  ad- 
rantage  of  the  cheapness  and  transfers  it  to  the  capitalist,  by  peopling 
down  to  his  old  standard  of  comfort  again — the  only  use,  which  our 
labourers  ever  make  of  any  advantage,  l^ing,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  ^*  to  con- 
rert  it  into  food  for  so  many  more  children.*'  The  third  cause  is  in- 
creased facilities  of  setting  food  or  other  necessaries  from  abroad,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing  as  the  preceding.  But,  as  additional  food  is  not 
obtainable  in  the  countries  from  which  we  get  it,  except  by  increase  of 
agricultural  skill,  which  is  of  slow  growth  aad  diffusion,  or  by  increase 
of  capital,  which,  in  the  corn-exporting  countries  of  Europe,  increases 
slowly,  and  in  America  not  more  rapidly  than  their  own  population 
— English  capital  must  be  sent  abroad  to  procure  it  for  our  increasing 
population  ;  and  this,  namely,  the  overflow  of  English  capital  into  other 
countries,  where  profits  are  still  high,  is  the  fourth  great  cause,  which 
retards  the  fall  of  profits,  and  therefore  permits  a  further  increase  of  capi- 
cal.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  keep  up  profits  in  a  country, 
whose  capital  increases  faster  than  its  neighbours*,  and  therefore  whose 
profits  are  nearest  the  minimum.  "  This  perpetual  overflow  of  capital 
into  colonies  and  foreign  countries  to  seek  higher  profits,  than  can  be  got 
at  home,  I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  to  have  been  for  many  years  one  of 
the  chief  causes,  by  which  the  fall  of  profits  in  England  has  been  checked.*' 
Thus  then,  the  chief  causes,  which  check  the  fall  of  profits  in  England, 
are  these  four — waste  of  capital,  improvements  in  production,  facilities 
of  importation,  and  overflow  of  capital  into  foreign  countries.  But  by 
the  first  of  these,  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  destroyed,  or  transferred  to 
foreigners  ;  and  by  the  last  also,  it  is  sent  int8  other  countries,  so  that  it 
supports  their  labourers,  not  ours,  except  in  so  far  as  their  increased  pro- 
duction cheapens  our  food.  Therefore  the  increased  capital  in  this 
country  is  only  in  part  shared  among  our  own  labourers,  and  it  is  a 
great  error  to  compare  it  with  our  own  population.  "Were  the  capital 
indeed  to  be  employed  in  this  country  and  among  our  own  people  alone,  its 
increase  would  very  soon  be  arrested,  because  profits  would  fall  so  low ;  or 
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at  least  it  trould  slacken  so  maeh  as  no  longer  to  outstrip  the  com- 
paratively  slow  march  of  agricaltaral  improyements  in  our  own  country. 
it  is  because  a  sreat  pare  of  the  increasing  capital  is  sent  abroad^  that 
the  rate  of  prouts  in  ail  old  and  well-peopled  countries,  is  prerented 
from  falling  in  a  very  few  years,  to  the  minimum  point,  at  which 
all  increase  of  capital  must  for  the  time  cease. 

To  say  that  **  the  interest  of  money  bears  a  rather  close  analogy  to  the 
inerease  of  the  means  of  subsistence, "  is  another  great  error.  The  rate 
of  interest  depends  upon  many  other  elements,  besides  the  profits  of  capi- 
tal or  increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  which  rooreoyer,  as  we  haye 
Just  seen,  is  by  no  means  diyided  among  our  own  people  alone.  It  depends 
on  the  proportion  between  those  who  are  ready  to  lend,  and  those  who  are 
ready  to  borrow  money,  and  thus  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  desire  to 
■aye,  and  to  use  sayings  productiyely,  in  each  country.  If  the  rate  of 
interest  were  a  true  index  of  the  increase  of  capital,  the  latter  would 
increase  most  rapidly,  where  the  interest  is  highest ;  and  thus  would  be 
increasing  much  faster  in  the  Oriental  countries,  where  money  brings  20 
or  80  per  cent,  than  in  England.  In  many  European  countries  the  rate 
ot  interest  is  higher,  I  belieye,  than  it  is  in  England,  and  therefore  a  sum 
would  double  much  more  rapidly  at  compound  interest  in  them ;  but  their 
capital  is  not  increasing  nearly  so  fast. 

As  for  some  other  misapprehensions  of  Mr.  Malthus*8  writing,  such 
at  tktt  ^^  he  attempts  to  reconcile  us  to  the  loss  of  liyes  by  shipwreck, 
small-pox,  close  habitations,  or  low  sites  ;**  that  he  made  the  assertion  that 
**  the  disappearance  of  small-pox,  cholera,  or  of  other  epidemics,  must  be 
followed  immediately  by  famine  or  other  diseases  ; "  and  some  yain  wit  on 
«*  the  absurdity  of  applying  the  law  of  population  to  ciyilized  man  though 
it  may  hold  of  rabbits,'*  tney  are  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  Had  the 
author  of  the  Report  been  satisfied  with  arranging  the  statistical  facts  of 
the  Census  in  the  admirable  manner  in  which  ho  nas  done  it,  he  would 
haye  discharged  a  most  yaluable  duty ;  but  as  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  deny  the  terrible  law,  which  alone  explains  our  society  or  the  Census 
itself,  nay,  has  endeayoured  to  make  it  a  subject  of  thouffhtless  ridiculA. 
his  work  must  be  regarded  as  one  ot  the  most  dangerous  to  tf«e  ««xual 
morality  and  social  welfare  of  this  country.  There  is  nothing  which  is  so 
inevitabli/  destructive  to  the  working  classes,  to  the  sexual  sufferers — nay 
to  married  people  themselycs,  as  to  deny  or  ignore  the  law  of  population  ; 
and  the  statesman,  who  in  ignorance  or  contempt  of  this  law,  encourages 
rapid  multiplication,  deseryea,  as  Mr.  Malthus  said,  the  title  of  the 
^  aestroyer  of  his  people.  *  Without  its  guidance,  society  is  a  chaos,  and 
foyerty,  celibacy*  hard  work,  prostitution,  are  totally  unintelligible,  and 
therefore  irr-mediable. 

The  time  will  come  yet,  when  the  law  of  population  will  be  yiewed  in  a 
▼ery  different  light :  when  it  will  be  uniyersally  accepted  as  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  important  truth,  which  was  eyer  reyealed  to  our  race; 
as  the  solution,  mode  for  us  by  Mr.  Malthus,  of  the  sphynx-riddle  orjpora- 
dox  of  Nature,  which  mankina  haye  had  eyer  since  the  birth  of  history,  to 
solye,  or  to  die ;  the  truth,  which  will  form  the  boundary-line  between 
ancient  and  modern  society ;  which,  so  far  from  being  ignored  or  Iaii|^9d 
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at,  win  be  jealously  guarded  and  steadily  kept  in  mind  by  all,  as  the 
bulwark  of  their  liberty  and  happiness,  the  sacred  principle  of  acUon 
on  which  alone  a  true  social  fabnc  can  be  based. 

While  preventive  intercourse  is  the  only  direct  means  which  will 
avail  in  the  least  to  remedy  poverty,  there  are  many  aurilianf 
measures,  which  should  be  adopted,  to  enable  the  working  classes  to 
escape  from  it  as  soon  as  possible.  These  are  most  admirably  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Mill.  The  two  measures  which  he  lays  most  Btreas 
upon  are  emigration  and  national  education.  He  proposes  that  aa 
extensive  and  liberal  scheme  of  emigration  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  government,  so  as  to  carry  off  at  once  a  large  number  of  the  sur- 
plus population ;  and  thus  raise  in  a  sudden  and  striking  manner  the 
wages  of  those  left  at  home.  By  this  means  the  working  classes  would 
become  accustomed  to  a  higher  standard  of  comfort,  as  was  the  case  in 
France  after  the  Revolution,  and  would  refute  to  people  down  to  a  lower 
standard  again.  Even  though  this  should  not  be  done,  individual 
emigration  should  be  promoted  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  aid  in 
reducing  the  numbers.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  means  of  relieving 
poverty  which  are  of  little  or  no  use  without  preventive  intercourse, 
may  be  of  great  service  in  accelerating  its  extinction,  when  its  foontaia 
head  is  at  the  same  time  stopped  up.  Thus  Charity,  which  does 
almost  more  harm  than  good  at  present,  would,  if  preventive  inter- 
course were  once  generally  adopted,  be  a  most  useful  auxiliary  in  raising 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  and  might  be  fireely 
given,  without  the  sickening  consciousness,  that  it  was  perhaps  rather 
injuring  than  benefiting  its  unhappy  objects,  and  could  do  the  poor  no 
possible  permanent  good.  A  broad  scheme  of  national  education  would 
also  be  of  great  service,  both  for  the  general  enlightenment,  and  as 
preparing  the  poor  to  understand  the  law  of  population,  and  the  remedy 
lor  the  evils  that  surround  them. 

Besides  these,  there  is  another  admirable  auxiliary  in  the  cure  of 
poverty  and  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  on  which  Mr.  Mill 
lays  great  stress.  It  is  the  change  from  the  present  system  of  Employers 
and  Employed  to  that  of  Independent  and  Associated  Industry.  Mr. 
Mill  (from  whose  great  work  l  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  more 
passages,  in  order  to  show  more  fully  that  the  distinguished  expoun- 
ders of  the  law  of  population,  instead  of  being,  as  they  have  been  so 
often  represented,  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  are 
in  reality  their  truest  friends')  says,  "  I  cannot  think  it  possible,  that 
the  labouring  classes  will  be  permanently  contented  with  the  condition 
of  labouring  for  wages  as  their  ultimate  state.  To  work  at  the  bidding 
and  for  the  profit  of  another,  without  any  interest  in  the  work — the 
price  of  their  labour  being  adjusted  by  hostile  competition,  one  side 
demanding  as  much,  and  the  other  paying  as  little,  as  possible — is  not, 
even  when  wages  are  high,  a  satisfactory  state  to  human  beings  of 
educated  intelligence,  who  have  ceased  to  think  themselves  naturally 
inferior  to  those  whom  they  serve."  He  says  moreover,  "as  the  gen- 
eral status  of  the  labouring  people,  the  condition  of  a  workman  for 
hire  is  almost  peculiar  to  Great  Britain."    In  other  parts  of  Europe 
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the  nnmber  of  day-labourers  is  very  small.  The  chief  part  of  the  agri* 
oultaral  population  in  Norway,  Switzerland,  France,  Ac.,  are  peatani 
jjropriitortt  (namely,  the  poMessors  of  small  independent  properties  of 
from  five  to  twenty  acres  or  thereabouts,  which  they  till  themselves) ; 
of  which  class  Mr.  Mill  says,  (in  the  course  of  an  analysis  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  various  systems  of  s^cultural  industry  preva- 
lent in  different  countries,)  **  It  is  not  to  the  intelligence  alone,  thai 
the  situation  of  a  peasant  proprietor  is  full  of  improving  influences. 
It  is  no  less  propitious  to  the  moral  virtues  of  prudence,  temperance* 
and  self-control;'*  and  again,  **The  French  peasant  is  no  simple 
countryman,  perhaps  he  is,  if  anything,  only  too  calculating.  That  is 
the  stage  which  he  nas  reached  in  the  progressive  developement,  which 
the  constitution  of  things  has  imposed  on  human  intelligence  and 
human  emancipation.  But  some  excess  in  this  direction  is  a  small  and 
a  passing  evil,  compared  with  recklessness  and  improvidence  in  the 
labouring  classes,  and  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  inestimable  worth 
of  the  virtue  of  self-dependence,  as  the  general  characteristic  of  a 
people ;  a  virtue,  which  is  one  of  the  flrst  conditions  of  excellence  in  a 
numan  character — the  stock,  on  which  if  the  other  virtues  are  not 
grafted,  they  have  seldom  any  firm  root :  a  quality  indispensable  in  the 
case  of  a  labouring  class,  even  to  anv  tolerable  degree  of  physical 
comfort;  and  by  which  the  peasantry  of  France  and  of  most  European 
countries  are  distinguished  beyond  any  other  labouring  population." 

In  summing  up  the  comparative  merits  of  the  various  systems  of 
agricultural  industry,  Mr.  Mill  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system 
of  peasant  proprietors  is  quite  as  favourable  as  any  other  to  the  most 
effective  use  oi  the  powers  of  the  soil ;  and  that  no  nystem  at  present  in 
use,  has  so  good  an  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  peasantry,  by  promoting 
the  virtues  of  frugality,  independence,  and,  what  is  most  of  all  indis- 
ponsable  to  their  happiness — prudence  in  begetting  children. 

Mr.  Mill,  although  he  states  so  clearly  the  many  advantages  of  the 
system  of  peasant  proprietors  over  our  own  system  of  day-labourers* 
under  which  the  recklessness  and  improvidence  of  the  rural  population 
are  notorious,  does  not  however  advocate  the  adoption,  at  least  to  a 
large  extent,  of  such  a  system  in  any  part  of  the  British  empire,  ex- 
cept Ireland;  for  which  country  he  recommends  it  in  the  strongest 
terms,  as  by  far  the  most  powerful  means  of  raising  the  population 
fh)m  the  abject  state  of  misery,  in  which  they  are  sunk,  and  training 
them  to  those  virtues  in  which  they  are  most  deficient,  namely,  the 
spirit  of  independence,  and  prudence  in  begetting  children;  the  want 
of  which,  fostered  by  the  most  miserable  of  all  systems  of  agricultural 
industry,  namely,  the  Cottier  system,  has  been  the  true  cause  of  the 
ruin  of  Ireland.  He  says,  **  A  people  who  have  once  adopted  the 
large  system  of  production,  either  in  manufactures  or  in  agriculture» 
are  not  likely  to  recede  from  it ;  nor,  when  population  is  kept  in  due 
proportion  to  the  means  of  support,  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why 
they  should.  Labour  is  unquestionably  more  productive  on  the  sys- 
tem of  large  industrial  enterprises ;  the  produca  if  not  greater  abso- 
lutely! is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  labour  employed ;  the  sama 


nomlwr  of  persona  can  be  Bnpportod  equally  well  with  leas  toil  uJ 
greater  l^iBtiro,  whicb  will  bo  whollj  an  advantage,  as  soon  oadTilii- 
ntlun  and  impruvement  have  bo  far  advanceil.  tbat  whal  ia  a  bencflt  U 
tlie  wbole,  Bfaail  be  a  bcnctlt  to  each  iDdlviilnoJ  compo^ng  it.  Tbc  pro- 
Uem  is,  to  obtain  tbs  elficiencj  and  ecouamy  of  production  an  d  larp 
scale,  without  diriding  the  prodnrnrs  into  two  parties  with  hoetils  In- 
lereata.  Employers  and  Employed ;  tbe  many  who  do  the  work  bdn; 
mere  eervitnts  ander  tbc  conunnnd  of  those  who  supply  the  Taais. 
and  having  no  interest  of  tbeii  own  in  the  enti^rprise,  except  to  "  "" 
their  contract  and  esTO  their  wages. 

Aeolulion  of  this  problem  is  atfordedbytbe  extension  and  dcrelope- , 
went  of  which  the  m-aperaiiot,  or  joial-rioek  principle,  is  Kosceptiblt 
That  printaplB  supplies  means,  by  which  every  one  who  conlributffl  M 
tha  worh,  whether  by  labonr  or  by  pecuniary  rosonicea,  may  have  a 
partner'E  iateroat  in  it,  propiirtiouilly  to  the  value  of  his  contribnlion. 
It  II  already  a  common  practice  to  remunerate  those,  in  wboia  partira- 
Inr  trust  la  reposed,  by  means  of  a  percentage  on  tho  proBts ;  and 
cauE  exijit,  iu  which  the  principle  u<,  with  the  most  excellent  eucees;, 
carried  down  to  tbo  clutB  of  mere  manual  labourerB."  And  rortliei, 
"  Under  this  system  the  latiourura  ara  in  reality  taken  into  partner- 
ship irith  their  employer.  Bringing  nothing  into  the  comiDOn  concern 
but  their  labonr,  while  he  brings  not  only  his  labour  of  direction  and 
En  peri  n  tendance,  but  bis  capital  also,  they  have  Justly  a  Email  abate  of 
the  profits :  this  however  is  a  matter  o?  private  arrangement  la  all 
partnenhips ;  one  partner  bos  a  lar^o,  another  a  sniall  share,  accord- 
ing to  their  agreement,  grounded  on  the  equivalent  which  is  given  by 
aach.  The  eSfteiice  however  of  a  partcernhip  is  obtained,  since  each 
beneSts  by  all  things  that  are  benclicial  (o  [.he  concern,  and  loses  by  all 
which  aro  ininrioua.    It  ia  in  the  fullest  sentic  the  common  eoncem  of. 

"Theralaeorthis  orgsnlEaUon  of  indostry,"  ho  Bays  again,  "for 
bMdlDg  the  widening  and  embittering  fend  between  the  olass  of  labour- 


Bociety.  I  cannot  conceive  bow  any  such  person  can  persuade  bimaelf, 
that  the  majority  of  the  worklng-clasBea  will  for  ever,  or  eren  tut 
nnch  longer,  consent  to  hew  wood  and  draw  water  alt  th^  Uvea,  in 
the  service  and  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  or  can  doabt,  that  they  wQl 
Iw  less  and  less  willing  to  co-operato  as  sobordinate  agents  Id  my 
work,  when  they  have  no  interest  In  the  resnlt ;  and  that  it  will  Im 
more  and  more  ditQcnlt  to  ohl«in  the  best  work-people,  or  the  best 
■ervicM  of  any  work-peopls,  except  on  conditions  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned above.  Although  therefore  arrangements  of  this  sort  ore  now 
in  their  infancy,  their  mnlti plication  and  growth,  when  once  thej  enlar 
lato  the  general  domain  of  popular  discussion,  are  among  the  thii^ 
which  may  most  conQdently  be  expected." 

This  great  organic  change  from  the  syitem  of  hired  labour  to  that  o( 
independent  or  asBOclaled  indnEtry,  ia  of  Immense  Importance  to  tb* 
wdbae  of  the  working  doEBBi.    They  iboald  make  It  therdore  one  d 
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steady  and  determined  aims,  to  attain  to  this  independence  ;  and 
lually  to  get  rid  of  our  present  system  of  hired  labour,  witii  its 

inj  degradimons,  and  small  prospect  of  rising  to  a  higher  portion, 
ohief  obstacle  to  these  associations  is  the  poverty  and  dependence 

the  working  classes,  together  with  the  present  state  of  the  law,  which 
lakes  each  member  of  a  partnership  liable  with  his  whole  means,  in 

le  event  of  ttie  failure  of  the  enterprise;  and  therefore  rendeni  one, 
rho  has  much  to  lose,  unwillinff  to  link  himself  with  those  who  have 

le  or  nothing.    Were  the  law  changed,  so  as  to  admit  of  jmrtmnh^s 
UmUed  Ut&iMei^  of  which  change  Mr*  Mill  le  mnch  in  favour ; 

id  were  the  working  classes  better  off,  and  able  to  make  desirable 

rms  with  the  capitalists,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  assoeiations  would 
le  very  common,  as  they  are  in  some  parts  of  America.  As  the 
imgee  of  labour  rise  by  means  of  duly  limiting  procreation,  the  work- 
ilg  class  will  have  less  difficulty  in  effecting  this  change;  and  they 
ibould  not  rest  satisfied  till  their  condition  has  been  recognised  as 
nually  independent,  and  equally  entitled  to  the  respect  and  deference 
v  mankind,  as  that  of  any  other  members  of  society. 

Let  not  the  attention  of  the  reader  be  diverted  in  the  slightest  by 
ibese  secondary  and  auxiliary  means,  from  the  onlr  real  remedy  for  the 
neial  difficulties,  namelytiwsomhM  inUfwurM*.  it  it  be  so,  ihey  had 
totter  not  have  been  mentioned ;  for  without  that  primary  and  radical 
means,  all  the  rest  are  not  worth  talking  about,  and  can  have  no  real 
iftot  in  advancing  human  liappiness;  ftur  they,  like  all  other  schemes, 
if  tried  alone,  can  lead  only  to  the  aggravation  of  the  want  of  love,  and 
ttaerefore  are  ctelusive.  Preventive  intercourse  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
remove  poverty,  without  any  of  these  auxiliaries ;  and  if  poverty  were 
rsDOved,  the  other  parts  of  social  progress  would  become  compara- 
tively easy,  and  the  working  classes  would  attain  without  an  effort  the 
a4yantages,  which  ihcy  at  present  toil  after  in  vain ;  while  on  the  con- 
tmry  all  those  auxiliary  moans,  or  any  other  imaginable  ones,  are, 
\fithout  preventive  intercourse,  utterly  impotent,  or  could  at  most 
only  relieve  poverty  a  little,  at  the  expense  of  increased  sexual  absti- 
aenco  and  consequent  miseries. 

Without  preventive  intercourse  and  limited  procreation,  let  us  not 
p-ainly  imagine  that  we  can  cheat  our  doom ;  or  make  any  real  im- 
pression upon  the  appalling  evils,  moral  and  physical,  which  exist 
imong  us,  and  two-thirds  of  which  arise  from  the  fatal  antagonism  of 
bod  and  love.  If  we  ignore  this  antagonism,  and  shut  our  eyes  as  we 
aave  hitherto  done,  to  this  and  other  sexual  subjects,  we  may  do  what 
ilse  wo  like ;  we  may  bully,  we  may  bluster,  we  may  rage,  we  may 
oam  at  the  mouth ;  we  may  tear  down  heaven  with  our  prayers,  we 
nay  exhaust  ourselves  in  weeping  over  the  sorrows  of  the  poor ;  we 
nay  narcotise  ourselves  and  others  with  the  opiate  of  Christian  resig- 
lation ;  we  may  dissolve  tho  realities  of  human  woe  in  a  delusive 
xiirage  of  poetry  and  ideal  philosophy ;  we  may  lavish  our  substance 
n  charity,  and  labour  over  possible  or  impossible  Poor-laws ;  we 
xiay  form  wild  dreams  of  socialism,  industrial  regiments,  universal 
brotherhood,  red  republics,  or   unexampled  revolutions;    we  may 
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slnuigle  and  murder  each  other,  we  may  perrecnts  aad  despite  IW 
whoffi  eezuai  necessilies  force  Uiem  to  break  through  c>Dr  aniul«4 
moral  codes,  we  maj  bam  alive  if  ffe  plearc  lJi«  priMlitutes  tuitH 
adulleren;  we  may  break  oat  own  aiM  oar  neighboara' beartt  ■$■ 
the  adamantiDe  lawa  Ibal Eun-oand  us,  but  not  one  step,  not  one "''' 
we  advance,  till  ne  acknowledge  these  laws,  and  adopt  the  uol;  | 
Ue  mode  in  which  they  can  be  obeyed. 

Bat  if  ire  do  tbi»,  il  is  my  eamei-t  hope  aad  beli^r  thai  w« 
ultimately  ttiaiapb  over  tbat  mighty  difficotly,  that  uiual  dad 
which  b 01  hitherto  laoghed  to  Bcora  all  theeffbrtaofoarrace  ;  that 
era  will  dawa  upon  the  world,  the  oaiy  real  era  of  improTcnicDt  i 
whole  of  hamnn  history;  a  ble^ed  era,  nhich  shall  usher  i 
golden  age,  wbeti   truth  and  rirtae  sbalt  be  ca  longer  a  aa 
phantom,  aad  profcreas  not  a  dream  ;  wbea  every  advance  in  » 
and  art  shall  bear  its  true  frait,  Dnembitlered  by  the  □eces'acj 
See  oi  an  equivalent  amount  of  love ;  when  tbe  poor  frieudlesE  pnS 
tnte  shall  no  more  be  seen  in  our  streets,  the  able-bodied  paupe 
our  workhouse,  or  tbe  helpless  beggar  at  our  gate;  when  all  d' 
Ehall  have  a  share  in  the  blcEsings  of  iDdepeodencc  and  seiual  lix 
beBtting  the  exalted  poiiiioa  of  tbe  human  race;  when  tbe  pa 
honsea  shall  be  shut  up,  aud  the  gaoU  nearly  emptied  of  Ibeir  teon 
poverty,  the  chief  canse  of  crime,  having  been  removed;  when 
Tarione  classes  of  oar  society,  no  longer  separated  from  each  other 
impaisable  difference  of  circnmstanoes,  shall  fuse  into  one  great  n 
united  whole,  and  learn  to  looh  back,  with  mingled  pity  and  amav 
ment,  on  the  dark  agc^  of  mutual  destruction  and  delusive   strnggk 
in  which  their  less  fortunate  ancestors  were  plunged.    A  true   Seil 
Beligiou  can  alone  save  mankind  from  the  mighty  wonts  of  Food,  Lot 
sud  Leisure. 
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DIONITT,    LIBEBTT,    AND   HTDEFEITDEZrCS. 

"  Imm  md  Ut  Uiu." 
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Man  itands  at  the  bead  of  the  imiTene,  and  we  can  form  hat  a  Tery 
inadeauato  conception  of  the  wonderful  majesty  and  slory  of  his  helng. 
We  admire  the  extraordinary  energies  and  transcendant  perfections  of 
the  simplest  organised  suhstances ;  we  can  watch  a  humble  plant  con- 
struct a  nuge  complex  fabric,  by  the  magical  powers  inherent  in  a  cell, 
almost  inconceivably  minute ;  but  when  we  come  to  reflect  on  the  natural 
powers  inherent  in  man,  which  build  up  our  wondrous  being  from  a 
cell  no  less  minute,  to  a  perfection  of  derelopement,  which  no  imagina- 
tion can  reach,  our  astonishment  can  know  no  bounds.  Man  is  beyond  all 
comparison  the  most  powerful  and  elevated  part  of  Nature,  and  the 
majesty  of  his  position  cannot  bo  too  highly  estimated.  If  a  thing  li  to 
be  valued  in  proportion  to  the  great  time  and  care  spent  in  its  production,^ 
in  proportion  to  the  grandeur  of  its  construction  and  its  purpose,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  the  energies  it  possesses,  Man  cannot  be  too  highly  valued. 
It  needed  myriads  and  myriads  of  ages,  for  the  working  powers  of  life  to 
develope  this  their  master-piece ;  and  it  is  only  by  this  patient  and  long 
continued  elaboration,  that  we  could  have  been  produced. 

Of  the  boundless  energies  of  Man  how  shall  we  obtain  a  conception  ? 
In  every  little  cell  within  us  reside  occult  powers  of  life  and  death,  whose 
study  is  worth  a  life-time.  By  their  united  agency  an  individual  is  for- 
med, so  perfect,  and  with  such  various  endowments,  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  the  microcosm ;  for  his  manifold  being  is  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  universe.  Jtfan  u  nature  b$come  ieff'Conteioua ;  the  crowning 
eflTort  of  Nature  to  understand  heraelf,  to  know,  as  weU  as  to  be.    And 
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it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  scale  of  being,  haring  been  derdopel  n 
€ur«  need  not  go  farther ;  for  man,  unlike  other  aniTnals,  contains  a 
himself  the  powers  of  indefinite  progress.  It  is  probable,  that  thens 
scarcely  a  secret  in  Nature,  (who  hi^,  as  it  has  been  beantifolly  said,  a 
Tarioos  places  told  all  her  seorets,)  which  man  may  not  gradoally  leuii 
and  that  to  all  legitimate  questions  he  may  obtain  an  answer.  AnotlM 
reason  for  supposing  that  doTolopement  will  not  proceed  higher  tim 
Han,  is  that  die  inferior  organisms,  whether  existing  or  extinct,  seem  to 
prefigure  man,  who  has  thus  been  called  the  fulfilment  of  the  gecdogiol 
prophecies. 

If  we  thus,  forgetting  that  we  belong  to  the  human  race,  and  mwini 
it  in  an  objectire,  not  a  subjectiye,  light,  consider  man's  unapproadiabli 
eleration  in  the  universe,  we  must  regard  him  as  the  greatest  and  moit 
glorious  manifestation  of  nature ;  and  if  we  look  up  to  the  beaTens  and 
around  us  on  this  beautiful  earth  with  wonder,  and  almost  with  awe,  vi 
must  still  more  look  up  to  man,  as  a  being  far  more  incomprehensible, 
and  immeasurably  further  abore  our  conception  in  his  natural  sublinuty. 
He  who  does  no>  profoundly  feel  the  unutterable  grandeur  of  humanity, 
does  not  feel  that  of  nature ;  for  man  is  nature  incarnate.  We  may 
giro  the  reins  to  our  imagination,  and  form  the  most  extraragant  ideal 
of  perfection ;  nothing  that  we  can  conceire  or  express  of  power,  Tirtue, 
or  sublimity,  will  giro  the  least  idea  of  the  perfection  of  a  human  being, 
who  contains  in  himself  the  concentrated  energies  of  the  unirerse. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  deration  of  man*s  position,  and  ohsem  the 
wondrous  products  of  his  power ;   the  sciences,  the  arts,  the  material 
and  mental  wealth  he  has  accumulated ;  the  way  in  which  he  has  bent 
to  bis  purpose  the  various  agencies  in  nature,  and  in  which  he  is  looked 
up  to  by  the  other  creatures  as  their  lord  and  master ;  we  would  expect 
that  the  possessorof  such  powers  would  have  a  due  sense  of  his  own  dignity, 
would  be  able  easily  to  raise  himself  above  the  grosser  wants  of  inferior 
beings,  and  enjoy  a  much  freer  and  more  independent  life.     But  alas! 
when  we  look  upon  the  present  state  of  mankind,  we  find  this  by  no 
means  the  case.    We  see  the  world's  Lord  reduced  to  contend  on  every 
side  with  the  most  degrading  evils,  which  take  away  the  sense  of  hberty 
and  dignity,  that  so  lofty  a  being  should  possess;  and  make  him  cringing 
and  timid,  the  slave  instead  of  the  master  of  fortune. 

Dignity,  liberty,  and  independence,  are  among  the  most  valuable  of 
human  possessions.  Independence^  or  the  capability  of  self-maintenance,  is 
indeed  the  very  foundation  of  all  other  advantages ;  and  from  it  comes 
the  delightful  sense  of  dignity  and  liberty,  which  is  so  essential  to  hap- 
piness. The  grcnt  aim  in  social  economy  should  be,  that  every  adm 
should  be  independent ;  that  every  one  should  be  able  to  obtain  for  him- 
self the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  that  no  one  in  this  essential  respect 
should  be  more  in  the  power  of  his  neighbour,  than  the  latter  is  of  him. 
Of  course  there  must  exist  a  mutual  dependence,  which  indeed  is  the 
great  bond  and  condition  of  society ;  but  this  should  be  reciprocal,  and  as 
equal  as  possible,  else  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  liberty.  Upon  individual 
independence  alone,  possessed  by  every  adult  member  of  the  community, 
caa  social  freedom  or  secuxe  ^UUcal  institutions  be  based ;  for  a  state  of 
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dependence  on  others  is  so  opposed  to  the  welfare  of  man,  that  discontent 
and  disorder  are  sure  to  result,  where  it  exists.  No  man,  even  if  he  had 
the  wish,  could  provide  for  another,  as  well  as  the  latter  could  for  himself; 
and  whenever  one  man  has  undue  power  over  another,  we  know  from 
too  sad  experience,  it  is  certain  to  he  abused.  Hence  it  is,  that  all  initi- 
tutions  and  systems,  which  hare  for  their  objects  to  make  one  pai^  of 
mankind  dependent  on  another,  are  radically  erroneous  ;  and  that-j^e 
patriarchal  forms  of  government,  and  the  feudal  ideas  of  noble  benefi- 
cence surrounded  by  grateful  dependents,  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  the 
far'  truer  and  more  ennobling  principle  of  universal  independence  in  the 
essentials  of  life,  which  is,  it  may  be  said,  the  great  leading  idea  of  the 
civilized  nationR  of  modern  times.  Even  if  charity  and  brotherly  lovt 
could  bo  secured  on  the  side  of  the  more  fortunate  amono;  us  towards  tht 
more  destitute,  charity  is  no  proper  support  for  man,  and  srateful  depen- 
dence no  fit  sphere  for  him.  It  is  well  thnt  each  of  us  sTiould  give  and 
receive  mutually  from  each  other,  and  where  there  is  this  feeling  of 
equality,  there  will  be  true  gratitude  and  love ;  but  where  the  favours 
are  all  on  one  side,  the  natural  feelings  of  independence  revolt  from  them, 
and  gratitude  or  content,  even  under  the  best  treatment,  is  not  to  be 
expected.  But  a  dependent  need  never  look  for  good  treatment ;  for  the 
only  true  foundation  of  this  between  man  and  man,  is  a  mutual  reverence, 
arising  from  equal  independence.  The  noble  desire  for  independence  is 
one  of  the  finest  points  in  the  English  character,  the  main  cause  of 
the  country's  unrivalled  progress  in  the  industrial  arts ;  and  it  has  en- 
abled her  to  struggle  onward  under  the  most  overwhelming  social  diffi- 
culties. 

But  notwithstanding  all  our  struggles  for  these  grand  essentials  of  lifo — 
liberty  and  independence — society  is  still  very,  very  far,  from  having 
attained  such  an  aim.  In  fact,  if  we  look  around  us  on  the  various 
individuals  of  whom  cur  society  is  composed,  we  will  find  very  few,  who 
can  be  said  to  enjoy  an  adequately  free  or  independent  life. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  mass  of  paupers^  to  the  humiliation  of  oar 
race,  who  are  unable  to  find  employment,  and  are  utterly  dependent  for 
their  bare  life  on  the  charity  of  others.  Helpless  and  dejected,  covered 
with  shame  and  contumely,  their  lot  is  a  constant  wretchedness  to  them- 
selves, and  a  misery  and  reproach  to  the  rest  of  us,  who  cannot  find  the 
means  to  prevent  such  awful  calamities. 

If  we  now  regard  the  condition  of  the  working  classeSt  ,we  shall  find 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  among  them,  who  can  be  said  to  enjoy  much 
freedom  or  independence.  In  the  iiot-prcss  of  competition,  at  present 
existing  among  u^,  all  their  energies  are  enslaved  to  the  gain  of  their 
daily  bread,  and  they  are  dependent  on  the  least  smile  or  frown  of  fortune. 
The  fear  of  destitution  always  hangs  over  them,  and  even  their  greatest 
efibrts  are  often  insufficient  to  pretent  them  from  sinking  into  the  gulph 
of  pauperism  or  crime.  Those  cannot  be  said  to  bo  free  men,  who  are 
forced  to  toil  from  morning  to  night  at  a  work,  from  which  their  jade4 
limbs  revolt ;  and  who,  after  all,  are  perhaps  half-starved.  It  matters  little 
whether  it  be  fortune  or  a  tyrant  that  seti  the  tajik ;  the  state  of  slaTery 
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who  are  buide:  eipossd  to  tbe  caprices  of  a  mastrr,  on  vboae  faToiir  tin; 
are  depend»it.  Tbe  working  classes  are  os  a  body  depeBdpnl  oa  tin 
richer  fla.sses  far  tbe  difficulty  of  pracuring  s.  liveliliQod  is  &o  snat,  iU 
to  i>fl'eDd  an  employer  is  ruinDos.  Heoce  the  mnrkcd  sitUerrience  afAl 
vootft  amoQ^  OS  to  the  ricber  \  Q  tbiu^  which  should  by  no  nieaoE  eii&L 
as  tliore  should  he  an  eqaal  ntutual  rOTerence  amoiia;  all  men.  All  lian 
VI  ^ual  uatnral  dt^ity  and  title  to  reverence,  Avha^ercr  be  their  dccu< 
patioat.  wbfthvr  a  prime  minister  or  a  coxiennoQger ;  and  it  is  thiei 
peraicioas  that  this  rerBrence  should  be  given  to  certaiD  classes  alutiE, 
far  it 'is  man  himself,  nnd  not  his  acci^nliLl  cit^nal  condition,  tha 
claims  oDncTcrence.  ^ut  as  lone  ns  the  poorer  classes,  from  Bnors'- 
crovded  scute  of  thepopulatioQ.  are  dependent  for  (k'^ir  livclitiood  ontbi 
favour  ot  tbe  Ticher,  there  nerer  can  be  eilber  adequate  motuaj  lesprct, 
Dr  a  doe  feoling  of  independence  and  freedum  in  overy  boKOin  ;  and  dit- 
content  and  iiuhappiness  most  result. 

Even  among  the  ncAer  cJoiiu  we  6ndi)y  no  meaniaEiiniciflnt  hidepeB- 
dmce.  Er^u  here,  tha  struggle  for  a  livolilioail.  or  far  tbe  means  al 
mirryiDg  and  »u|tportiDg- a  femlty,  is  still  tctj- great ;  too  great  often  fiji 
tbe  powers  of  tlio  indindaal ;  aod  tbe  man  must  loll  like  a,  slaTe,  or  if  be 
Telai  at  all  his  eHiirti.  link  to  a  dependent  condition- 
But  tltc  p«ltion  of  man  with  regai^  to  independence,  dsginacd  Aomrb 
itbe,  it  atill  infinitely  before  that  df  nxnnan.  Tbe  Utter  ii-iDgwienm 
dependent  on  man  forhcr  support,  that  this  state  is  Tcry  freqnentlj  lieU 
to  be  tlie  one  oatural  and  litied  far  tite  sci,  Sm  this  is  aa  iiDmense 
error,  and  tlie  source  of  fiHscies  and  miseries  innumcmble.  If  we  regard 
all  the  iufenor  animals,  we  will  find,  that  the  female  is  novnr  depen- 
dent on  the  male.  Tiie  femalesaregenErallyas  powerful,  andfrnjuenlly 
much  more  so  than  the  males,  and  in  all  ciseSlrTeJiiiC  os' in  dependent  lires. 
There  is  an  daoht  Chat  woman  is  perfrelly  fitted  'by  nature  to  'lire  in- 
dependent!}-, ttial  b,  to  gain  her  livelihood  by  her  own  eicrtions  ;  and 
there  is  as  little  ]?'iht  that  she  is  rnieaded  to  ilo  so.  She  is  formed  with 
btiundlci.a  jnwcrs  nnd  fanilties  of  body  .mil  niinu.  just  as  man  k, 
with,  howerer,  mrttoddHftieuLBs  tn«omB-repeet»-;'"'^  tfaew«r»Twy'fcir 
operations  in- which  he  may -engage,  "wfaii^  "iiie  Js  nut  Sln>  'fitteil  to  pd- 
-form,  though  with  a  different  degree  df-pnwrr.  Snw-tbe-nataralaptitBlk 
for  any  thia);,  tfaowi  tfaatlt  tbinlld  be  done;  for  all  the  inborn  jNF«at 
demand  tiraJT  due  enrcin.  It  ■s'trae'ftitt'tlie  iJevehipsment  oT-womD 
haa  of  late  nnile  e«iaidemble  pTogroKS,'but  h  is  itlll-reryfeT  bihind'tbst 
of  man;  anJai  a-geneialTule, 'ber'hX'nniy 'be  legatded  at  ini»iff'Cd»> 
.paratiTo  etavery  and  dependence. 

If  we  review  the  coiriition  QTHielfemaleaei.ffRKa'ihe-nudt  nedntid 
prostitute  to  the  "i^iieeD  of  our'land.  we  tfaaU-Snti 'but-very  few  tn  ■«; 
class,  who  hare  a  due  share  of  indepeodeoce,  or  that^heling^ilf 'Ithgrtrw 
dignitywhich  b^ts'ibeQiraeD  of  ifatitre.  fSin^ii levmtn  tit  tbe  peonl 
closes,  are  still  more  dependent -on -fortnne  tban  men.  iTbera  anio'fM 
occupations  tn  wbisb'womeD  aw  taifhjM,  idntftho'rMt  -CTmpetttien'lte 
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"them  among  tfaehosts  of  poor  -women,  reduces  the  wages  to  a  mere  triie« 

.scarcely  enough  to  keep  breath  in  the  liTing  sk^ton.    If  such  wretchad 

.means  fiiiil,  the  dreary  workhouse,  with  its  joyless  abasement^  opens  tothnn. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  so  many  are  driven  by  these  fearful  hardships 

'into  prostitution,  that  great  hou8&  of  refuge  for  destitute  women. 

Forlorn  and  degraded  as  in  the  state  of  the  Tery  poor  among  vonr 

women,  that  of  the  prostitutes  is  in  aome  respects  worse.  There  is  no 
ebuss  of  society  whidi  stands  in  so  degraded  a  position  in  the  eyes  of  tite 

«world,  scarcely  even  the  criminals :  and  although  some  of  these  ill^oied 

'^rls  may  not  have  much  difficulty  in  gaininsr  a  livelihood,  yet  it  is  vesy 

'precarious,  and  gained  in  a  way  which  is  eventually  destructive  to  their 

■nappiness,  sense  of  dignity,  and  self-respect. 

The  women  among  the  richer  dosses  have  a  lot,  which  I  would  be 

'.tempted  to  call  even  more  unhappy  than  that  of  the  labouring  poor ; 
except  indeed  of  those,  who  are  sunk  in  .tlie  lowest  mire  of  poverty  or 
prostitution.  There  are  still  fewer  employments  open  to  them ;  in 
tact,  with  the  exception  of  the  unpleasant  situation  of  a  governess,  there  is 
scarcely  any  employment  fit  for  an  educated  woman.  Bence  they 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  man  for  their  support,  their  noble 
sowers  are  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  and  a  few  trivial  accomplishments 

'brought  into  a  Ibroed  existence  in  their  stead ;  and  thus  they  hove 
to  wait  till  the  arbiter  of  their  destiny  deigns  to  smile  on  them« 
and  relieve  them  from  their  unpleasant  position  by  marriage,  which  has 
been  truly  called,  woman's  only  profession.    In  this  way,  woman  is  made 

'dependent  on  man's  love  for  her  main  hopes  in  life;  by  which  the  sex  is 
unutterably  degraded.    Unhappy  truly  is  the  lot  of  those,  who  depend  on 

Ji  thing  so  varying  and  so  deceitful  as  sexual  love,  especially  in  the  hollow 

'Codsting  state  of  the  sexual  world.  Such  dependence  on  the  affections  of 
man  has  spoiled  woman's  character ;  has  made  her  unreal,  trifling,  and 

-*weak«  seeking  rather  what  is  pleasing  and  graeeful  in  his  eyes,  than  what 

■  is  true  and  noble  in  her  own  ;  and  this  unnatural  dependence  could  not 
but  result  in  the  unhappiness  of  both.  The  anxiety  about  being  married, 
and  the  fear  of  remaining  an  old  maid — feelings  inseparable  from  the 
existing  sexual  institutions  and  circumstances  of  our  society — ^have  broken 
her  spirit,  and  cowed. her  into  a  state  of  timidity^  most  destructive  to  happi- 
ness and  the  sense  of  dignity. 

There  is  perhaps  no  lot  in  life  with  less  dignity,  liberty,  ormdependenee, 

■than  that  of  a  young  unmarried  lady  in  the  richKsr  classes,  eiipecially  after 
she  has  passed  the  first  season  of  youth,  and  finds  how  completely  bar 
happiness  and  liberty  in  life  depend  on  her  chance  of  marrying.  What 
is  open  to  the  unfortunate  in  such  a  case  ?  She  is  sick  of  her  frivolous 
accomplishments,  which  should  form  the  ornaments,  not  the  substance  of 
life ;  alie  has  no  field  for  the  osercise  of  those  transcendant  natural 
powers,  which,  like  the  unruly  spirits  of  old,  are  constantly  crying  outfbr 
**  work,  work  *'  within  her ;  she  has  no  liberty  of  locomotion  or  of  action, 
and  she  is  probably  dependent  for  her  subsistence  on  those. around  her; 

.and  dependent  too  for  love,  that  great  essentia)  of  human  happiness,  on4Ui 

•nnpropitious  fortune. 
^iCairiage,  althou^.a  jgxaat  improvtment  4ipon  such^i  imta^liaF.  .«&SU. 
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immense  disadvantages.  The  wife  is  still  wholly  dependent  on  the  hus- 
band ;  and  he  who  knows  human  nature  could  foresee,  that,  from  this, 
enormous  evils  must  result.  From  this  she  is  to  a  great  degree  in  his 
power,  and  in  the  main  must  suit  herself  to  his  wishes.  Her  privileges 
are  few  in  comparison  with  his ;  he  takes  the  lion's  share  of  liberty,  tuid 
expects  deference  and  obedience,  (which  indeed  have  even,  to  our  shame, 
been  made  part  of  the  religious  formula  of  marriage).  It  is  true  that  in 
many  cases  the  inherent  human  nobility  and  devoted  love  will  in  pait 
remove  these  inequalities ;  but  it  is  not  by  exceptional  cases  that  our 
judgment  should  be  guided.  It  is  a  certainty,  in  the  case  of  woman  as 
of  all  others,  that  she  who  is  dependent  for  the  .  ain  essentials  of  her 
existence,  for  food  and  for  love,  upon  others,  cannot  expect  to  have  a  fteet 
a  dignified,  or  a  happy  lot.  She  may  chance  to  attain  it,  but  she  is 
always  at  the  mercy  of  external  circumstances.  The  charity  which 
supports  woman,  may  be  gilded  over  by  the  name  of  love ;  but  in  the 
main  it  is  charity  still ;  and  no  class  of  beings  who  depend  on  this,  can 
look  for  a  happy  lot.  No  true  sense  of  dignity  or  liberty  can  exist 
without  the  feeling  of  independence. 

But  it  is  not  woman  alone,  who  is  depressed  by  her  state  of  dependence, 
on  man  also  it  presses  very  heavily.       He  must  work  to  support  two, 
which  is  a  great  additional  tax  on  his  energies.    In  this  way  the  wife  or 
the  daughter  is  constantly  put  in  the  humiliating  position,  of  being  a 
drag  upon  him  whom  she  loves.     It  is  often  said  that  the  wife  contributes 
her  share  to  the  business  of  the  family  in  managing  the  house,  and  in 
nursing  and  rearing  the  children.     But  this  is  a  great  fallacy,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  educated  classes.      It  is  by  no  means  an  adequate 
sphere  for  an  energetic    and  well-educated  woman,    to  spend  all  her 
thoughts  on  domestic  economy,  or  to  act  chiefly  as  a  head-nurse.      Even 
at  the  present  day,  when  the  propagation  of  the  species  is  monopolised  by 
a  limited  number  of  women,  and  when  the  solecism  of  large  families  is 
the  general  rule  in  married  life,  such  duties  ought  by  no  means  to  absorb 
her  attention  ;  and  in  future  ages,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  will  be  a 
very  different  proportion  of  children  in  each  household,  much  less  atten- 
tion will  be  needed. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  mother  should  devote  herself  so 
compleffely  to  the  children,  as  is  generally  seen  among  us.       By  this  the 
characters  of  both,  instead  of  being  improved,  are  injured.     The  great 
secret  of  bringing-up  children  well  and  happy,  is  to  let  them  be  very  much 
in  the  society  of  other  children  of  their  own  age,  with  whom  they  can  play, 
and  from  whom  they  learn  infinitely  more  than  by  constant  contact  with 
an  adult,  who  u  not  their  natural  companion.       However  devoted  a 
mother  may  be  to  her  child,  she  will  generally  seek  in  vain  to  make  it 
either  happy  or  good,  by  all  the  pains  she  can  lavish  on  it,  unless  she 
provide  it    with  play-mates  of  its  own  age,    whose  modes  of    feeling 
and  thought   are  so  much  more  suited   to   its  comprehension.     It  is 
from  this    reason,    that  we    generally  see  the  children   of  the  poor, 
who  are  in   at  all   tolerable    circumstances,  much   happier,  and  less 
spoiled  and  perverse,  than  t\io&e  ^^^  iV^  i"\Oa..    T\\%^  have  plenty  of  play- 
mates of  their  own  age ;  and  t\i&Vt  TnQ\.W  ^Nl\iQ\l^^'^&'a^^cw^&ssy<)a^\«^^ 
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■hould  hare,  tome  work  of  her  own  io  mind,  ii  nvi  always  lookioff  after  ' 
them,  and  encumbering  them  with  help,  extiortation,  and  adrlce,  as 
among  the  rich.  But  toe  mother,  as  well  as  the  child,  is  spoiled  by  her 
OYer>attentioa  to  it.  An  adult  woman  is  not  intended  to  be  always  in 
the  nursery,  or  to  have  children  for  her  chief  companions,  any  more  than 
a  man  is;  and  the  strength  of  her  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  the  child's,  is 
impaired  by  it.  Although  all  ages  should  intermingle,  yet  it  is  certain, 
that  as  a  general  rule,  children  are  more  suited  to  the  society  of  children, 
and  adults  to  that  of  adults.  Woman  seeks  the  nursery,  because  she  has 
few  pursuits  in  common  with  man,  who  often  comes  in  this  way  to  hold 
but  a  secondary  place  in  her  affections. 

The  married  women  in  the  poorer  classes  hare  in  some  respects  a  more 
digni&ed  and  independent  life,  than  those  of  the  richer.  They  sometimes 
assist  their  husband  at  his  work,  or  have  washing,  cooking,  and  other 
employments,  and  are  not  so  wholly  absorbed  in  the  children.  But  even 
here,  woman  has  a  dependent  condition ;  for  as  a  general  rule  it  is  the  man 
only,  <7ho  supports  the  family.  The  necessity  of  supporting  these  tells  very 
heavily  upon  the  strength  of  the  husband.  He  has  to  compete  with  yonnf; 
unmarried  men  in  the  labour  market,  and  by  this  his  wages  are  lowered 
to  a  degree  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  family.  It  is  no  wonder  in  this 
case,  that  brutal  usage  of  the  wife  by  the  husband  is  so  frequent  among  the 
poorer  classes.  The  man  does  it,  and  the  woman  bears  it,  why  ?  because  he 
feels  that  she  is  a  drag  upon  him,  and  in  his  power  ;  and  she,  knowing 
her  dependence  on  him,  dares  not  resist.  It  is  neither  the  inferiority  of 
physical  force,  nor  love,  which  makes  her  endure  it ;  but  simply  because 
she  would  be  reduced  to  destitution  if  she  left  him.  Were  woman  in- 
dependent of  man,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  ill-usage  and  tyrannyof 
the  husband  towards  the  wife ;  but  not  till  then.  It  is  easy  for  those  in 
less  oppressive  circumstances  to  blame  husbands,  to  call  them  brutes  and 
monsters  for  abusing  their  wives ;  but  it  is  utterly  useless  to  do  so,  as 
long  as  the  present  system  lasts.  We  may  be  absolutely  certain,  that 
so  long  as  woman  continues  dependent  on  man  for  the  necessaries  of  her 
life,  so  long  will  she  have  the  invariable  usage  of  a  dependent. 

In  this  manner  we  see,  that  there  are  immense  numbers  of  individuals 
in  society,  who  are  dependent  upon  others,  or  enslaved  by  Necessity, 
for  the  simple  gain  of  the  first  essential  of  life,  their  daily  food,  la 
this  respect,  man,  the  paragon  of  nature,  is  worse  off  than  the  in«  * 
feVior  animals,  whose  livelihood  is  in  general  obtained  with  much 
greater  ease  and  certainty ;  at  least  by  those  which  grow  to  the  age 
of  maturity,  and  escape  the  destruction  caused  by  the  principle  of 
population.  The  want  of  food  is  the  greatest  of  all  wants,  as  food 
is  the  very  first  essential  of  life,  and  of  all  its  powers  and  virtues. 
No  man  who  has  undue  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  plentiful  supply  of 
food,  can  be  said  to  possess  a  free,  a  dignified,  or  an  independent 
life.  And  no  one  who  is  dependent  for  tms  supply  on  the  good  wiU 
of  others,  need  hope  to  possess  these  advantages. 

But  there  are  many  other  great  obstacles  to  a  free  and  dignified 
existence,  besides  the  want  of  food.  By  far  the  most  important  of 
these  in  the  present  state  of  <>ur  society,  is  the  want  of  sexual  lofH^. 
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This  migiit  b9  Bimoai  aaud  to  b*  at  present  a  greater  want  than  thai  ofr 
food,  but  the  two  subjects  arc  so  intimately  connected  together  that 
they  cannot  be  separated.  It  is  from  the  want  of  food,  that  the  waot 
of  love  arises ;  and  from  the  improyif^ent  indulgence  in  love,  that  want 
of  food  results. 

Sexual  lore  is  a  requirement  of  our  b^g  so  essfential,  that  it  should 
be  included  among  the  necessaries  of  life.  By  these  is  understood,  at 
present  only  those  thingsi,  such  as  food^fresh  air«  &a,  which  are  absD- 
Intely  essential  to  the  life  of  the  individual ;  but  it  is  a. grand  error^ 
and  ono  which  has  pervaded  and  rendered  utterly  fallacious  all  theoriet 
hitherto  formed  of  human  nature,  and  systems  of  human  society,  to 
suppose  that  the  exercise  of  the  reproductive  faculties  is  not  also  et- 
sential.  In  tbe  humblest  organism,  in  the  simple  cells  of  the  proto- 
ph3M;es,  reproduction  as  well  as  nutrition  is  always  one  of  theireaaential 
vital  characteristics ;  and  in  man  too  the  exercise  of  this  fonctio&.is 
absolutely  essential  to  tbe  health,  happinesB)  and  integrity  of.  his 
being.  The  appetites  for  food  and  love  are  the  two  grandxsonserrative 
powers  of  life.  The  one  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  iodividnalt . 
and  the  other  for  that  of  the  species ;  and  man  is  dependant  oa  a.  due 
gratification  of  both,  for  a  free,  a  healthy,  or  a  happy  life.  The  man 
who  cannot  satisfy  his  hunger,  and  who  has  to  toil  from,  morning  to 
night  to  effect  this,  may  be  said  to  be  enslaved  to  thifr  appetite ;  and 
he  who  cannot  satisfy  his  sexual  desires,  and  who  suffers  therefore 
from  the  dissatisfaclion  of  mind  and  debility  of  body,  the  penalty  im- 
posed by  nature  for  the  frustration  of  her  great  purpose,  may  in  like 
manner  be  said  to  be  enslaved  to  this  passion.  Neither  of  them,  have 
a  free,  a  dignified,  or  an  independent  life.  A.due  gratification  of  these 
f^petites  for  food  and  love  is  the  foundation  of  our  health  and  content; 
and  without  this,  our  life  must  always  be  bound  down  to  a  state  of 
dependence. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  mankind  are  so 
much  impaired,  as  in  sexual  love.  There  is  no.  subject  which  iasa 
full  of  humiliation  for  man ;  none  in  which  there  is  se  vast  an  amount 
of  secrecy,  deceit,  shame,  compulsion,,  and  all  methods  and  forms  <^ 
indignities ;  so  much  so  in  fact,  that  it  is  generally  avoided,  no  one 
liking  to  open  up  this  pest-house,  or  to  disclose  this  greatest  o|ipro« 
brium  of  our  society.  It  is  the  great  principle  of  population,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  which  is  tbe  parent  source  of  these  evil9,,and.of 
whaf  may  be  called  the  tyranny  of  Love  as  well  as  Food.;  but,  as  it.  is 
by  secondary  restrictions  and  impediments  thrown  in  the  path. of  lave^ 
(which  indeed  generally  divert  attention  from  the  primary  one,)  that 
this  limiting  principle  acts  in  our  society,  it  is  on  these  that  X  woold 
wish  to  make  some  further  remarks. 

The  exceedingly  strict  rules  of  sexual  morality,  forbidding  all  sex- 
ual intercourse  except  in  marriage,  which  state  is  attainable  by  thf 
majority  only  at  a  comparatively  late  age,  have  given  rise  to  a.regfulat 
fi^fstem  of  secret  and  mercenary  intercourse,  ingrained  into  all  civilised 
societies;  ia  which  human  digulty  and  liberty  are  almost  as  much 
degradedi  as  even,  by  pruperiam.     ^ocx^^  ^T!L^^mK2w.^\^^\3A.^eadlY 
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enfadiftiOflllbMiy anddisnUy) ;  and m long  m ibt pnitnt MKOslm* 
tern  loiter  tbero  is  no  bqcU  tliiog  as  a  digmflod  lifo-  for.  yoalh«  Maiw 
cenarj  loy«.ia  itself  in  aaabonalaation,  utterly  abhorrent  tO' nature, 
and  full  of. degradation. to  ullconoerned.in  it. 

Both  sex'.'fl  hovo  tlie  digoity  of.  tboir  lives  greatly  lessened*  by  the 
Mxual  difficultieo,  hut  in  a  vory  different  degree.  In  tbo  first  place 
let  us  tako  tlio  youtiy  man.  If  ho  abstain  fVom  forbidden  intimuoios  he 
nas  anything  but  a  froo  and  dignifled  life.  If  he  bavo  strong  sexual 
passions,  which  is  almost,  always  the  case  in  early  youth,  and  is  the 
sign  of  a  healthy  mind  and  body,  be  is  tbo  slave  of  them ;  they  tor- 
inont  him,  (ill  his  mind,  and  hinder  the  dovelopoment  of  bis  powers  in 
other  dlroctions;  perliupn  lead  him  to  masturbation,  tbanwhfoh  there 
is  scarcely  anything  inoro  destructivo  to  the  sense  of  dignity.  £ven  if 
be  is  not  driven  to  this,  tho  unforiunato  youth  is  couKtanlly  uneasv; 
in  the  company  of  his  comrades,  who  talk  about  their  love  affairs,  bo 
foels  awkward,  and  has  by  no  means  that  glowing  con8ciou^  nest  of 
virtuous  self-denial,  which  those  who  do  not  know  human  nature, 
would  wish  to  mako  ma  believe  attendant  on  sexual  abstinence :  heoorries 
with  him  the  **  colled. up  dishonour  of  boyhood,"  the  natural  con- 
BoiousneaH  of  tho  imperfection  of  unexercised  powers.  Tho  Christian, 
moralist  may  toll  him  ho  has  acted. virtuously ;  but  almighty  Nature, 
although  ho  may  not  undnrstand  her  unerring  voice,  speaks  a  very 
different  langua^o  to  bis  dUquieted  heart* 

But  this  is  nut-all — tho  sexual  impulses  are  so  strong  in  youth,  that 
it  hasbeon  found  impossible  to  restrain  them,  except  by  weakening 
their  force^  and  thuH  tampering  with  ihe  main-Aprings  of  vital  energy* 
Hence  Hexual  Bhamo,  Foxual  shyness  and  bashiulnesB,  have  been  fos* 
tcred  in  our  youth;  and  wherever  sexual  morality  Ih  very  s'rict, 
they  aro  sure  to  be  apparent.  Such  feelings  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  tlio  senso  of  a  free  and  dlgniAed  existence;  indeed  shy  dors  or  awk- 
wardnoKS  is  tho  outward  expression  of  an.  undigniflcd  and  fettered 
mind.  But  -whenever  tho  natural  force  of  a  passion  is  thus  interfered' 
with,  the  powers  of  lifo  are  necessarily  impaired.  To  weaken  the 
soxual  passions  by  infusing  shynoss  or  sexual  timidity  into  tho  raind«. 
as  is  the  almovt  univerHal  effoct  of  tbo  foxuaI  puritonism,  which  pep* 
vades  our  countrv,  cMpeoially  in.  Scotland,  is  just  as  if  we  wcro  to  try  to 
appease  healthy  hunger  by  taking  doses  of  a  nauseating  substance:  we 
obtain  our  object,  but  at  the  expense  of  tho  happiness  and  Inttigrtty  of 
the  frame.  Thus  it  may  l)e  truiv  said,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
young  man  to  have  a  natural,  dignifidd,.  and  manly  character,  if  all 
sexual  intercourse  bo  denied  him. 

If  the  young  man  be  not  sexually  abstinent,  .how  many  lifllcnitlet 
must  he  encounter  in  his  intercourse  with  the  opposite  sqx»  If  ho  rest 
contented  with  mercenary  love,  as  tho  great  majority  do,  he  [)n)stltutci 
and  degrades  his  uaturo,  and  his  ideal  of  love  must  become  dcbaied. 
Love  is  a  passion  which  elevates  in  proportion  to  its  intenMty,  moral 
and  physical ;  in  proportion  to  tho  feeling,  of  reciprocal  aitachment« 
esteem,  and  mutual  reverence  between.tbe  parties.  But  in  mercenary 
conneotions,  in  general,  there  is  not  tide  mutual  reverence ;  and  ft*  lore 
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vUdi  is  gtreo  for  monej  is  either  oold  andapatheiie,  or  pfinelj  httonNbl 
iklas  for  the  heart  of  youth,  broofrfat  up  amid  such  degrading  intiouicial 
pegkj^  these  degradations,  and  the  secrecy  too,  which  must  acooB^nfl 
diein,and  vhichioeritably  produces  deceit  in  the  young  man's  charsctti|| 
he  is  exposed  to  the  venereal  diseases,  vhich  hare  ruinedso  many  tboosaiil 
sf  our  race — blasted  their  hopes,  embittered  their  hearts — in  a  wtd\ 
poisoned  them.  There  is  nothing  more  degrading  to  the  dignity  if] 
character,  than  a  protracted  suffering  from  one  of  these  diseases.  Tb 
secrecy  they  necessitate,  the  miserable  way  in  which  they  prostrate  ik 
powers,  and  take  away  from  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  fear  ^udk  I 
ewer  afterwards  pursues  their  rictims,  unspeakably  degrade  the  hums 
character.  They  hanji;  like  a  Damocles'  sword  orer  the  head  of  youth; 
and  so  long  as  they  exist,  sexual  intercourse  wiU  nerer  hare  a  truly  hm 
and  dignified  character,  for  fear  and  suspicion  are  incompatible  wilk 
this. 

If  the  youne  man,  unwilling  to  prostitute  himself  to  meroenaiy  lofn, 
seek  rather  an  unmarried  intimacy  of  a  higher  nature,  indignities  evea 
more  formirrable  oppose  him.The  secrecy  that  such  an  intimacy  inTolTSi, 
and  the  fear  of  detection,  are  much  greater,  for,  strange  to  say,  society 
is  far  more  embittered  against  such  an  alliance,  than  any  amount  of  mer- 
cenary lore ;    which  is  considered  a  rery  renial  fault  in  a  yoong  fflaii« 
indeed,  by  many  people,  rather  a  point  in  his  farour.    Stolen  intenriews, 
fear  of  discovery  and  of  consequent  loss  of  character,  place  the  yooth  here 
too  in  a  most  undignified  position.    In  fact  in  all  sexual  intereonrsei 
except  in  marriage,  the  young  man  has  to  act  and  feel  like  a  pickpocket ; 
shunntDg  the  light,  and  being  for  ever  on  bis  gaard  against  discovery ; 
and  it  can  readily  be  perceived,  what  an  effect  this  must  iiave  in  degrading 
his  cbararter.     For  daring  to  indulge  in  one  of  the  fandameotal  passions 
of  his  nature,  he  is  treated  as  if  he  were  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  such 
as  robbery,   or  a  pernicious  vice,  such  as  drunkenness ;   and  in  fact 
almost  all   of  us,  (for  how  many  men  are  there  in  society,  who  have 
not    had    more    or    less    sexual    intercourse    before    marriage?)    are 
placed   for   a  great  part  of  our  lives  in  the  position  of  m^efactors. 
Jm  this  to  continue?  How  long  will  youth  tolerate  this  sham  ful  position? 
N«  iDgenuous  mind  can  bear,  without  the  keenest  suflferiog,  the  necessity 
of  stcrecy  and  stealthy  action.      We  must  be  able  to  justify  our  deeds,  or 
else  renounce  them  ;  and  it  is  a  standing  reproach  to  youth  to  rest  con- 
tented wit'a  their  present  stealthy  and  undignified   position.      The  great 
rule  of  digiified  action  is  **  Never  to  do  anything  we  are  afraid  to  own  ;'* 
in  fact,  op^ness  is  the  safeguard  of  probity.     At  present  all  sexual  rela- 
tions excejt  that  of  marriage,  and  even  this  in  very  many  cases,  especially 
on  the  continent,  are  full  of  concealment,  deceit,  and  indignities ;  and  as  long 
•13  such  a  itate  of  things  continues,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  happiness 
from  sexnU  intercourse. 

The  wait  of  freedom  and  dignity  in  love  overshadows  all  the  rest  of 
life,  and  d^rades  the  whole  character.  A  man  or  woman,  who  has  in 
many  of  the  most  important  relations  in  life,  been  put  in  the  position  of 
a  pickpockdt,  has  his  sense  of  honour  vitally  wounded,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  have  so  ingenuous  a  character.    Clandestine  love  fills  the  whole 
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of  society  vith  deceit  and  suspicion ;  every  one  suspects  his  neighbour, 
and  is  in  his  turn  the  object  of  suspicion  ;  and  eren  were  there  no  otheir 
obitadei  to  the  elevation  of  the  human  character,  this  alone,  as  long  as 
it  continues  ^to  exist,  must  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  moralist. 

But  if  man  be  placed  in  so  humiliating  a  position  in  sexual  matters, 
mifortunate  woman  is  infinitely  more  so.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the 
vast  multitude  of  prostitutes^  on  whose  awful  degradation  one  cannot 
think  but  with  dismay  and  anguish.  That  there  should  be  among  us  a 
class  of  unfortunate  women,  woo  are  treated  worse  than  dogs ;  who  are 
hunted  about  by  the  police,  despised  and  abhorred  by  their  own  spx,  and 
abused  and  neglected  by  man,  to  whose  wants  they  minister,  is  a  page 
of  human  shame  too  dark  for  tears.  It  is. the  greJ4<BSt*  disgrace  of  civi- 
lized society  ;  a  disgrace  deeper  even  than  negro  slavery.  And  for  what 
are  these  poor  girls  hunted  down  in  this  merciless-  manner?  In  truth  for 
acting  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  all  of  us  ;  as  all  young  men,  "who  go 
with  them,  enjoy  ourselves  with  them,  and  then  desert  them,  and  leave 
them  to  their  fate;  for  supplying  a  want*  in  our  society,  which  man«  by 
the  necessities  of  his  nature,  cannot  do  without,  and  which  only  they,  who 
know  little  of  human  nature,  imagine  may  be  withheld  without  the  most 
destructive  consequences.  Instead  of  contempt,  these  poor  neglected  girls 
deserve  the  warmest  thanks  of  society,  for  the  heroic  mode  in  which  they 
have  borne  the  miserv  and  the  burden  of  our  shame.  Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  evils  which  they  aid  in  causing,  they  have  been  in  the  main 
exceedingly  serviceable  to  mankind,  by  palliating  in  some  degree  the  other 
alternative  evils  of  the  law  of  population,  namely  sexual  abstinence  or 
premature  death :  and  thus,  as  already  mentioned,  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  sexual  martyrs. 

If  youth  is  to  be  humiliated  and  disgraced  for  indulging  in  sexual  in- 
tercourse, at  least  let  all  of  us  bear  our  share,  and  be  ashamed  to  throw 
the  whole4)urden  on  poor  helpless  woman.  While  so  glaring  an  injustice 
exists,  how  can  we  .talk  of  the  nobility  or  dignity  of  man  ?  In  truth  no 
one  member  of'  the  human  family,  no  prostitute  nor  criminal,  can  be 
degraded,  without  drawing  down  all  the  rest.  In  the  case  of  prostitu- 
tion the  who^e  of  society  is  concerned  in  it.  Men,  it  may  be  said,  are  as 
a  general  rule  all  prostitutes ;  for  there  are  but  an  inconsiderable  section 
of  them,  who  do  not  indulge  more  or  less  at  some  period  of  life  in  mer- 
cenary loves,  and  it  matters  little  in  such  a  case  whether  the  money  be 
given  or  received.  The  general  character  of  woman  also  is  exceedingly 
debased,  and  their  dignity  and  freedom  lessened,  by  the  existence  of  such 
a  class  among  their  sex.  The  coarse  and  irreverent  way,  in  which  men 
learn  to  speak  and  think  of  this  part  of  womankind,  is  inevitably  extended 
to  all :  and  has  a  much  more  powerful  influence  than  is  generally 
believed,  in  their  views  and  treatment  of  the  sex  at  large.  He  who  has 
learned  to  despise  or  speak  harshly  of  a  prostitute,  or 'of  any  other 
human  being,  has  taken  the  first  lesson  in  general  irreverence,  and  will 
not  be  slow  to  extend  it  to  others. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  liberty  of  women  of  the  richer  classes 
is  very  much  impeded  by  the  existence  of  the  class  ot  y^^X^X^^Xas^N  ^^^»s^* 
not  walk  uboutin  the  street  in  the  evei&ag^''w\\koxiXtV)ti<^^^^sii»^ 
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taioni  for  ontof  tiafe  dMs  ;  and  hence  either  Stay  at  home,  aoeordiiiglfel^ 
mveterate  sedentary  habits  of  the  sex,  or  require  the  encombrance  ofi 
oonrentional  protector.  But  it  is  in  vain  for  any  of  ns,  to  hope  for  a.fia 
and  dignified  life  for  onrselTes,  or  for  the  social  class  ta  which  we  bebaj^ 
as  long  as  any  of  onr  fellow-beings  are  permitted,  to  remain  inrsndia 
state  of  degradation ;  we  mnst  assardly  pay  the  penalty  for  onr.  iriewfr' 
ence  and  neglect  of  them,  nor  can  we  rise  to  a  more  dignified  life  on* 
selves,  till  we  elevate  them  along  with  ns. 

Of  the  exceedingly  nndigoified  and  constrained  position  of  a  young  «- 
married  lady  with  regard  to  love,  I  have  already  spoken.  One  gfreat  eiil 
is,  that  she  dare  not  express  her  feelings,  and  the  want  of  freedom  rf 
expression  is  one  which  is  most  opposed  to  baman  happiness.  Sbaas 
and  concealment  prey  npon  her  in  most  of  her  loves,  and  eat  into  lur 
strength  like  a  canker-worm.  Sexoal  shyness  moreover  has  bera  eva. 
more  fostered  in  girls  than  in  yonngmen,  and  with  the  same  fatal  effiacta; 
weakening  or  rather  making  morbid,  the  natural  sexnal  desires,  bat.  at 
the  same  time  vitally  injuring  the  integrity  of  mind  and  body.  Heaci 
comes  hysteria,  and  its  train  of  miseries,  which  overthrow  the  sense  of 
dignity. 

If  a  yonng  lady,  on  the  other  hand,  dare  to  indulge  in  any  forfaiddai' 
sexual  intimacy,  the  whole  of  society  is  roused  against  her,  and  she  iain. 
many  respects  ruined  for  life.    Hence  the  greatest  fear,  difficulties,,  and 
anguish  attend  any  such  step,  and  a  series  of  endless  degradations.    The 
injustice  here  committed  by  society,  is  as  flagrant  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
prostitutes.    A  youug  man  has  very  considerable  liberty  granted  him, 
and  sexual  indulgences  are  considered  venial  in  him,    but  if  a  young 
woman  do  tho  same  and  be  discovered,  her  character  is  gone.     This  in- 
justice is  a  crying  shame  to  our  society,  and  confuses   all  ideas  of 
morality.    Man  sets  at  naught  the  golden  moral  rule,  ^^  do  to  others  as 
you  would  have  them  do  to  you."     He  indulges  himself  in  sexual  plea- 
sures, but  if  a  woman  do  the  same,  he  at  once  joins  in  the  cry  against  her. 
Is  this  manly,  is  this  just  or  righteous?  No.    If  man  expects  woman, 
either  married  or  unmarried,  to  renounce  all  sexual  indulgences  except 
the  one  prescribed  by  the  present  moral  code,  let  him  himself  renounce 
them  ;  but  for  a  brother  or  a  husband,  who  has,  as  it  is  called,  sown  his 
wild  oats,  to  expect  perfect  abstinence  in  his  sister,  or  perfect  constancy 
in  his  wife,  is  an  evident  injustice.     Unless  the  female  sex  be  placed 
exactly  on  a  par  with  the  male  in  sexual  freedom  and  dignity,  there 
cannot  be  either  justice  or  happiness.     Is  man  ready  to  renounce  all 
.sexual  intercourse  except  that  of  marriage  ?  then  let  him  ask  of  woman 
to  do  the  same ;  but  if  he  be  resolved  to  have  a  freer  and  more  dignified 
itato  of  sexual  relations  than  at  present  exists,  he  can  only  do  so  by 
giving  to  woman  exactly  an  equal  share  of  feedom. 

In  married  life  the  wi/e  has  far  less  freedom  in  love  than  the  husband. 
Tho  latter,  in  the  largo  towns  in  England,  not  infrequently  keeps  a  mis- 
tress, or  goes  with  other  women,  and  little  is  said  about  it :  but  if  the  wife 
should  be  inconstant,  the  greatest  scandal  is  caused.  Tlius  all  illicit  inter- 
course on  her  side  is  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  fears  and  indignities 
innun»»»»"*>»^ft,.    On  the  continent  where  wives  are  very  frequently  incon* 
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stente  ta  fchein  hocbaaids,  im&y^  married  "mMunL may  be  saiid;  to  lead  .a .  UiJhr 
oonstantly sQ^Kcted^  andttM^zfistraiut aad  dngraeeof  &ach:a  posituuou 
are  easil;  understood. 

In  this  way  we  sea  whab.Tery  greaife.  indigpitieB  sta  soifered  by.  tha 
differentmemberaof  our  SDdeiy*  from  the  want  of  greater  liberty,  in  lo»e. 
Then  is  periiaps  not  a  man  or  a  woman  among,  us^  whose  sense  oi 
honour,  and.  dignity  has  not  suffered  deeply  from.  this,  causa;-  not  ona. 
whosa  character  i&  not  more  or  less  defaoal  by  it.  There  is  scarcely  a. 
human  breast,,  in  which  the  lore .  ej^perienees^-  are  not  the  ones  mosti 
sedulously  concealed  from  view;,  as  being-  those  which  could  least  beas 
somtiny,  Thore  is-  no  subject^  in  which  the  freedom  and.  digpity  of  maa.- 
luidiwoman  are  sayitaHy  attainted* 

Besidea  these  two  supreme  tyranniea-ofifoed  and  Ioto^  which  have  theic 
primary  origin,  in  the  lawft  of.  nature,,  there-  isanothervof  inferior  ins* 
JAuenoe  and  depending  on  human  institutions,  by  whichitba. freedom  and 
dignity  of  nuxihind  are  greatly  diminished.  This,  is  the  tyranny  of  reUgioum 
belief.  There  are  few  countries  in  tha  world,  in  which  this  is -not  a.moBb 
powerful  engine  m  the  degradation  of  man .  We  all  know  to  what  .an  extent 
the  people  of  less  civilized  countries,  such  as  Hindostan,  China,  &c.,  whose 
vast  population  numbers  the  half  of  our  ract;  and  in  whose*  welfare  imd 
adranennent  we  should,  feel  a. profound  interest,  are. enslaved  to  idol 
worship*  But  even  among . ourselves,,  notwithstanding  our.  oomparj&tively 
advauMd^  grade  of  enlightenment,  when  we:  consider  the  way  in  which, 
rnaajs  dignity  and  liberty  are  interfered- with  by  this,  causa,  we  shall  find 
that'  we  iiavd  little  reason  for  self-rongratulation.  Although  insignificant 
wiMB  compared  with  the  two  caustea  already  mentioned,  for.  these  are  con- 
stantly operating,  being  connected  with  the  most  fundamental.wants  of 
ournature ;  still  the  religious- tyranny  has  a  very  powerful  effect  in  lesr 
seoing  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  each  of  U8« 

In:  the  first  plaee,  there  is  a  large  and  constantly  increasing,  class  in 
this,  oonntry,  who  have.no  belief  on  £e  commonly  received  religious  views. 
The  dignity  and  liberty  of  this-  class,  are  very  seriously  affected  by  the  re- 
strictioas  placed  on  the  free  expression  of  their  opinions,  by  the  intolecanoe 
of  their  neighbours.    Instead  of  the  opinions  which  they  have  conscien- 
tiously adopted,,  being.received  with  that,  reverence,  which  is  due  in  everyt 
case  by  one  man  to  his  fellow ;  instead  of  being,  met  by  free  discussion 
and  by  an  open  and  respectful  dissent,  such  beliefs  are  too  often  treated 
with  the  bitterest  animosity  or  contempt,  and  those  known  to  entertain 
them  are  regarded  in  the  most  irreverent  manner.     Hence  they  are 
forced  in  most  cases  to  conceal  their  opinions,  and  to  adopt  manners  and 
habits  quite  at  yariance  with  those  which  their  conscience  approves. 
Their  life  is  a  constant  suceassion  of  deceptions  and  fake  positions,  most 
dfistmetive  to  the  sense  of  freedom  and  dignity.    Instead  of  openly  ex- 
pressing their  beliels  on  the'great  and  elevating  suljects  of.  the  ^^^"T 
and  duties  of  man,  they  are  afraid  to  disclose  them,  and  must  therefm 
hayeAirequent  sense  of  self-feproach  and  humiliation ;  save  where  thia 
is  replaced  by;  thestiU  mig».  unfortunate  feelingt  of  secret  contempt  for 
the  neighfaDor,  whose  intoleranee  is  the  causa  of  the  concealment.     ItoA 
isastccely  ajnow-frnitful  caasaelmutttaLcanlwn^  «««*^^ 
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tiie  Christian  despises  the  Atheist  and  the  Infidel,  and  the  latter  ti 
the  contempt,  with  the  additional  virulence  of  a  forced  secrecy.     Whik 
to  be  said  of  religious  beliefs  on  either  side,  that  admit  of  such  uncharii 
and  irreverent  feelings  towards  one's  fellow  beings  ? 

The  man  who  openly  declares  his  disbelief  in  Christianity,  is  subject 
a  host  of  inconveniences  and  indignities.  He  is  looked  upon  with  hoini 
dislike,  or  contempt,  by  a  great  mass  of  his  fellows  ;  and  besides  the 
wound  which  this  gives  to  one  who  truly  lores  his  kind,  it  is  constanl 
humiliating  to  his  sense  of  honour  and  dignity.  He  is  put  in  the 
gory  of  the  worst  malefactors,  his  actions  misconstrued,  and  his  nob! 
aspirations  for  the  service  of  mankind  treated  with  suspicion  and  i_ 
miny.  The  free  expression  of  the  opinions,  which  he  believes  so  essential 
to  human  happiness  and  virtue,  is  very  much  restricted.  His  neaiot 
firiends  and  relations  look  coldly  on  him,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  dft- 
grading  his  cherished  beliefs.  Truly  the  man  who  resolves  nobly  to  ezproi 
his  independent  religious  convictions,  has  much  to  encounter ;  and  the 
service  of  truth  is  still  a  martyrdom. 

But  while  those  who  dissent  from  the  usual  form  of  religious  belief 
have  so  undignified  and  fettered  a  position,  those  who  adopt  it  have  one 
quite  as  much  so.    All  the  ctlrrent  religions,  which  assert  the  dominion 
of  the  supernatural  over  man  and  nature,  strike  at  the  very  foundation 
of  human  dignity  and  liberty.    They  proclaim  that  man  is  under  the 
irresponsible  rule  of  a  sovereign  master,  over  whom  he  has  no  power  what- 
soever ;  whom  he  cannot  comprehend,  to  whose  will  his  own  must  be  sub- 
servient, whom  he  must  endeavour  to  propitiate  by  humbling  himself  in 
the  dust  before  him,  whose  words  and  injunctions  he  must  not  even  discuss 
the  justice  of;   in  short  to  whose  service  he  must  consecrate  his  lifCt 
under  penalty  of  the  most  unheard-of  vengeance.     If  this   be  so,    the 
dignity  and  liberty  of  man  are  but  names,  and  have  no  existence.     The 
idea  of  an  irresponsible  sovereign  is  one  so  totally  subversive  of  all  liberty 
and  moral  dignity,  that,  where  it  exists,  there  can  be  no  true  conception 
of  these  virtues.     An  exact  equality  of  mutual  responsibility  between  all 
thinking  beings,  is  the  bulwark,  the  grand  aim  of  freedom  and  virtue ;  and 
wherever  the  idea  of  unequal  responsibility  intrudes,  it  is  fatal  to  both. 
To  be  in  the  power  of  any  one,  over  whom  you  have  not  an  equal  power, 
is  prostrating  to  the  self-reverence.     What  are  we,  where  is  the  dignity 
of  our  lives,  if  we  are  subject  constantly  to  the  fiat  of  another,  who  can 
do  with  us  whatever  he  will,  while  he  has  to  give  us  no  account  of  his 
actions  ? 

But  in  truth  the  idea  oiirresponsiblity  is  radically  false,  and  one  of  the 
monstrous  and  impossible  conceptions,  of  which  the  whole  idea  of  the 
supernatural  is  composed.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  being  to  be 
irresponsible ;  all  are  indissolubly  linked  together,  and  all  must  render 
an  account  for  every  action.  Man  need  not  suppose  from  his  exalted 
position,  that  the  inferior  animals  and  the  rest  of  Nature  are  in  his 
power  ;  we  are  just  as  much  in  their's,  and  for  every  injustice  or  error 
we  commit  in  our  relations  to  them,  we  will  surely  have  to  pay  the  exact 
penalty,  the  happiness  of  all  being  mutually  interdependent.  If  they  sufier, 
sorely  we  shall  suffer  too,  for  no  one  being  or  class  of  beings  can  remain 
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F'  -happy,  if  others  suffer.    It  is  a  philosophical  error,  as  veil  as  a  great 
t^  moral  orersight,  to  believe  in  irresponsibility.    To  imagine  a  being  whoift 
i     happiness  is  not  inseparably  bound  up  with  that  of  all  others,  or  a  scheme 
of  salvation,  which  permanently  excludes  amy  living  beings,  is  an  im- 
<     nense  error,  and  leads  to  endless  immoralities.    The  only  true  scheme 
-  of  salvation,  the  only  one  which  could  satisfy  the  ideal  of  moral  perfec* 
tion,  is  that  which  includes  eivery  living  being;  and  which  has  for  ita 
<  first  principle,  that  the  permanent  happmess  of  one  is  absolutely  un- 
attainable without  that  of  all.      It  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  great 
principle,  that  so  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  happiness  for 
a  limited  class ;  that  despots  have  sought  happiness  at  the  expense  of  their 
slaves :  that  the  rich  have  thought  to  be  happy  without  the  poor ;  that 
men  have  dreamed  of  attaining  to  paradise,  while  their  fellows  were 
doomed  to  eternal  perdition ;    that  supernatural  existences  have  be^ 
imagined,  some  of  them  infinitely  happy,  and  others  infinitely  miserable: 
but  all  such  endeavours,  all  such  conceptions,  are  alike  futile  and  Impos- 
sible.   The  moral  sense  revolts  from  them,  and  our  calm  judgment  teUa 
us  their  irrationality. 

In  reverencing  God,  man  has  forgotten  to  reverence  Man.  There  is 
perhaps  nothiog  which  has  so  frequently  caused  one  man  to  despise  or  to 
ill-use  another  as  religiouszeal ;  as  the  preference,  namely,  of  God  to  Man. 
Since  the  days  of  Tamerlane,  of  Mahomet,  of  the  Inquisition,  down  to  oar 
own  time,  what  hecatombs  of  victims  have  been  sacrificed  to  this! 
Heverence  to  God  was  thought  by  all  these  men  to  be  the  grand  essential 
'  of  virtue  ;  reverence  to  man  formed  no  part  of  their  creed.  These  mon- 
strous ideas  are  it  is  true  fading  away  before  our  enlightenment,  but 
they  still  form  the  spirit  of  our  religious  beliefs.  The  chief  end  of  Man  it 
is  said,  is  to  glorify  God.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  the  various  reli- 
gious sects,  while  bending  down  in  humiliation  before  deity,  regard  each 
other  often  with  the  greatest  irreverence  ;  that  they  look  down  on  their 
fellow-man  with  contempt  and  hatred  for  daring  to  disbelieve  in  the  ob- 
ject of  their  reverence ;  in  short  that  they  prefer  God  to  Man.  They  dare 
not  think  of  God  but  with  awe  and  adoration,  they  prostrate  themselves 
before  him ;  but  on  turning  to  their  fellow-beings,  they  fill  their  hearts 
with  scorn  and  irreverence.  They  5urn  with  abhorrence  from  those  who 
deny  their  religious  beliefs,  and  with  contemptuous  loathing  from  the  pros- 
titute ;  and  upon  the  most  trifling  provocation  are  ready  to  take  irre- 
verent, degrading,  and  angry  views  of  their  fellow-mortals.  John  Knox, 
whose  religious  character  is  much  admired  by  many  among  us,  was  at 
one  time  very  desirous,  indeed  I  believe  petitioned  the  ruling  powers,  that 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland  might  be  ptit  to  death.  In  what 
respect  do  the  religious  feelings  of  such  a  man  radically  differ  from  those 
of  a  Mahomet  or  a  Tamerlane  ? 

But  this  is  a  certain  truth,  that  any  human  being,  any  one  of  us,  no 
matter  how  fallen  or  degraded,  is  an  infinitely  more  glorious  and  adorable 
being,  than  any  God  that  ever  was  or  will  be  conceived.  Man  is  the  true 
object  of  man's  reverence  and  love,  and  it  is  to  him  that  our  service  and 
homage  are  due,  however .  unhappy,  however  degraded  he  may  haft 
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What  IB  the  meaning  of  revorenoe?  why  it  it  t,  virtne  and  a  di^ 
Bflcauae  bf  it  Te  can  eJeTite  and  Eupport;  because  by  it  ve  can  iiil# 
Ihe  Dbjocc  at  onr  rerereiiue.  To  bistaiK  leTercnce  on  any  being,<^ 
canQot  be  benefi'ed  (bereby,  is  merely  to  -wiiBtn  it ;  and  OTen  on  tit*  i^ 
poiicion  tbat  tUen  is  a  lapematam]  being,  va  could  ham  no  ft^k 
doty  to  reierence  him,  as  we  could  do  him  nn  good  iher^y.  Bmlk 
idea  of  a  deity  is  ons  vbich  is  paEiing  from  llio  vgrld,  and  «a 
totally  at  variance  irilb  That  ne  now  Unow  u!  lite  and  nature,  tbili 
eimiDt  long  eoutinue  in  any  farm.  But  maa  eiJEEG  ;  man.  our  awnMl 
□atnTiil  brulber,  bone  of  Darbone  and  lleiii  of  our  flesh  :  man,  bent  iam 
so  often  fitb  EuS'ettng.-qnlTeriag  with  anguiih,  and  Bteeped  in  dtgTvl» 
tion,  on  whom  onr  remsDco  and  ont  lov^are  oeTcr  spent  in  Tain.  Ob! 
let  noCIhe  heart  which  truly  loiea  its  felhivs,  erer  be  beguiled  fnuntho 
real  weal  and  woo,  by  the  impasJDfi:  pomp  of  a  visionary  worihip. 

ICwe  look  baitlc  on  the  history  of  the  world,  vewillflad  the  vast  diSa- 
ence  in  the  result  of  liFea  Bpent  in  Iha  Borvice  o[  God,  and  of  those  sptC 
inthe  serrice  of  Man.  All  acknowledgs  the  comparativenseleEsnsBo! 
tiie  lires  of  mnnVt,  uun9,  and  others,  who  have  davoted  theoiislTV  U 
the  aerriee  of  God;  and  bad  it  not  been  for  the  human  element  in  Ik 
(%ri£tian  rsligion,  which  essentially  couiisted  in  love  and  reTereoee  to 
Jfiin,  it  would  DDiEr  bare  Etood  H  day.  Had  Tereience  and  baminiqr* 
one's  fellaw^beings  formed  tbe-nligious  cieed  of  mankind,  hav  tnfinM 
better  would  ii  haTe  been  for  the  world  '.     Tiie  sword  and  the  stake,  S 

gnised  in  the  luaskof  hoUneis,  but  would  h^iTe  stood   forth  in  all  thtit 
natural  bideoasness.     We  would  not  uow  sec  men  trusting  to  gain -etemsl 
faappinen  by    going  to  cbureh  and  adDiing  Deity,  while  they  keU 
irreverent  yiews  of  many  of  their  fellow-oreatDTes ;  and  while  tEie  cob- 
inal^,  the  p-iupers,  and  the  pTOEtilutus,  are  permitted  to  wander  in  ihlB 
and  ignominy  in  the  muln  oF  us.    Ah!  the  ouly  true  religion  is  ctal   I 
wb Sell  makes  ns  reference  and  love  aliour  fellow-crenturef  ;  which  lesdi     | 
ns  to  seek  for  ,ind  beliere  iu  nu  happiness  for  oarselves  alone,  irbile Mi      I 
rompanioos  are  suffering,  but  makes  us  resolve  to  die  with,  rather  Ibu     | 
deiett  them  ;  it  is  not  the  following  of  a  cold  idea,  or  allowing  one's  (uSK 
10  be  steeled  against  oues  fellows,  by  a  set  of  icy  fbrmulas,  wliich  pit- 
tend  to  give  us  reasons  for  bardeniag   oarselves   against  any   faiunu 

Anotlier  {Treat  cause  wfaioh  degrades  the  sense  of  liberty  and  di^tyii 
each  individual,  is  the  'adopilon  of  one  itimdard  of  moral  excellence  in 
allmcii.  The  character  oT  Christ  is  taken  as  theperfectionof  all  Tiitnc 
and  loen  are  eiliorted  to  imitate  this,  .no  matter  what  their  peculin 
moral  constitution  maybe.  By  tbis  erery  o^er  kind  ofchiiraeter  ii 
degraded,  and  its  liberty  of  self-derelopecnent  intcrfoied  with.  Ail  of  m, 
hi  compuriBOn  witb  the  Christian  chamcter.  are  timwn  into  the  sWi, 
and  urged,  initend  of  freely  developing  onrsebres  according  u  onrnaxoial 
tendencies,  to  imitate  Christ,  and  to  prefer  bis  character  to  onr  mib. 
Bat  tbis  is  an  enannDUs  error.    Tho  true  lale  of  dignifled  morality  is, 
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hf^lft  imitateoooae  wbomsoefer ;  thoacans^tnot  possibly  be  any- 
80  great  as  thy  own  true  self."  Erery  iodividaal  differs  naturally 
ill  others,  and  therefore  STery  onehasnataraliy  adifferantiUandard 
silence, -to  'which  he  is^fiUed  to  attain.  Gomparisons  between  man 
lan  are  always  Tcry  liable  to  fallacy ;  it  is  -with  luatiwn  nature  and 
n  circumstances  that  each  one- should  be  compare!.  -It  is«destmo- 
r  morality,  to  the  sense  of  dignity  and  content,  tiat  lill- should  be 
;1ing  after  the  same  standard.  Hence  arise  je^usy  and  envy  of 
eighbouTS,  who  are  more  fortunately-xonstirated  than  ourselres.; 
£  mortifications  and  disappointments  by  strmng  -for  *  virtues  and 
s  beyond  our  xeach ;  and  a  discontent  with  tkese  natural  powers 
every  'man  has  in  his  own  peculiar  degree,  and  whieh  in  every 
n  ^being  are  transcendant  beyond  all  power  of  coneeption.  Hen 
after  amoral  shadow,  and ^negleetiihe infinitely  moro.gbriousaub- 
}  %ithin  themselves.  They  judge  'themselves  and  ihmr  neighbours 
3^Ghristian  standard,  and  adapt  therr  scale  of  .reverenee  according 
3 ;  and  from  this  reason  all  those 'characterB^hose- natural  virtoes 
a  diffsrent,  although  of  an  equally  high  order  with- the  ^Christian 
are  degraded,  ^hile  the  latter  receive  an  >  undue  «lMire  of  reverence. 
physkal  virtues  ^espeeially  (whoie  -  omission  k  the  .most  radindl 
in  the  Christian  standard)  have^been  dmadedin  eomparifion-^wifh 
oral  ones  ;  and  their  conseqoentnegleet  has  'been  theHniuree  of 'tibe 
ieplorable  evils,  which  it  will  need-All^ the effints  of-pfaytiefU'religiflii 
aerations  to  remove. 

>  fundamental  idea  too -in  the  doctrine  of  lteil9ff9«^fMi,<is  utterly  de- 
ig  to  human  dignity.  It  is  indeed  acknowledged  to  be  so,  and 
ntly  used  as  an  instrument  of  aibnicwent,  by  those  who  dllight  to 
ie  themselves  or  their  neighbours  in  ^the  dost  before  the  fieity. 
dea  is,  that  the  moral  nature  of  man  is-esaentaaUy-vioioiK  and<per- 
,  'that  he  is  bom  fdll  of  OrigiruU  Bm.  There  couid  not  be  a 
ae'jnore  fatal  to  human  dignity  and  liberty  titan  this.  ^What  are 
>w  should  we 'have  any  self-reverence'Cr-self'^sonfidence,  if  we4mew 
tre  were^ corrupt  at  the  core,  that  our  moral-nature  was  radieaUy 
iouB,  and  aought  evil  rather  than  good?  *Bat  such  a  conception  is 
1  error,  as  entirely  unphilosopical,  as  it  is -dangerous  to  moral- 
A-nyone^who  has  studied  the  nature  of  life,  and- of  uievmrious  organs 
iculties  which  the  human  frame  possesses,  knows  -that«one  oif  the 
which  must  never  be  lost  sight  ttf  in  'inqdirieB  iinto  the  vital 
mena,  is  this  ;  that  every  vrgan  -or  fmmlty  in  iht  ihody  twrka 
abiy,  m  all  tases  and  at  all  tmes^  ffor  '^  -yotd-ef  Ike  vfkHe, 
ilth  and  disease  this  is  alike  true ;  every  preeess  in  health  and  eifvry 
s  in  disease  is  -intended  fay  nature  Mfor  the  preservation  'Of  the 
lual ;  that  is,  every  act  of  every  organ  is  umutially  good.  This 
pplies  exactly  in  'the  same  way  to  lUl-the  tnteliectual  aad;moTfil 
Aons ;  every  thought  and  feeling  «f  the  ^mind  most  l^  the  neoes- 
f  our  being,  tend  to  the  preservation  .and  not  to-tbe'destrai- 
f  the  organism,  and  therefore  must'ke  in  like- manner  essentially 
GLn  this  nwnner  all  those  moral  'affeotnina^^liuk  "Vt^ 

paasfons,  and  cited 'toitinttKMna^  a^ubvask^oaaxvi 
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depravity,  are  found,  when  carefully  studied,  to  have  invariably  (v 
their  oFject  the  good  of  the  being,  so  far  as  their  powers  go ;  enetly 
as  the  processes  of  disease  have  been  all  shown  to  aim  at  the  preserraftiaii 
of  life.      This  is  a  great  philosophical  truth,  which  has  not  yet  beea 
siffficiently  apprehended,  from  the  want  hitherto  of  any  natural  mental 
science ;  and  indeed  it  is  only  lately,  that  the  real  nature  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  bodily  disease  has  been  perceived.    The  want  of  perception  d 
this  truth  is  a  fundamental  error  pervading  our  moral  and  religiou 
philosophy  and  leads  to  the  most  lamentable  mistakes  as  to  the  nature 
and  proper  treatment  of  the  human  mind  in  health  and  disease ;  mis- 
takes exactly  analogous  to  those  of  the  ancient  physicians,  who  had  no 
trust  or  belief  in  the  workings  of  nature,  but  were  always  trying  to 
thwart  and  counteract  her  mi^typlan.     It  is  now  acknowledged  by  the 
profoundest  physicians,  that  the  object  of  medicine  should  be  to  study  care- 
fully the  efforts  of  nature,  and  aid  them  by  every  means  in  our  pcwer;  ■ 
not  to  go  blindly  against  them,  calling  them  morbid,  evil,  or  perverted,  as 
the  moralists  do  at  present,  in  the  case  of  mental  phenomena.      As  long 
as  moralists  work  as  at  present,  looking  down  upon  the  transcendantly  . 
beautiful  moral  constitution  of  man,  and  stigmatising  as  wholly  vile, 
those  wondrous  passions,  by  which  our  all-perfect  nature  shows  its  in*  * 
tolerance  of  circumstances,  injurious  to  its  happiness  or  developement,  we 
can  have  little  hope  of  a  satisfactory  advance  of  moral  science  ;  or  of  the 
practical  benefits,  which  it  should  have,  in  elevating  and  giving  strength 
and  self-reverence  to  mankind. 

This  may  be  assumed  as  an  axiom,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  as  glorious,  as . 
wondrous,  and  as  perfect  in  all  its  manifestations,  as  is  his  body ;  that  •; 
however  little  we  as  yet  comprehend  either  of  them,  wo  know  enough  to 
be  assured,  that  in  aJl  their  actions  they  are  alike  replete  with  tbat  in-  . 
finite  perfection,  which  every  part  of  Nature  possesses ;  and  that  it  is 
only  by  reverently  studying  them  in  all  their  phases  of  health  and  disease, 
that  we  can  gain  a  true  idea  of  moral  or  physical  virtue ;  not  by  forming 
to  ourselves,  out  of  our  own  imagination,  any  vain  and  distorted  image  of 
these  things.    The  ways  of  nature  are  not  as  our  ways,  her  real  virtnes 
are  not  like  our  shadowy  preconceptions ;   and  any  one  who  knows  the 
infinite  depth  of  her  phenomena,  must  feel,  that  any  theories  we  can  yet 
have  of  virtue  or  vice  must  be  as  far  short  of  her  infinity,  as  the  fev 
shells  which  Newton  gathered  on  the  shore  of  her  ocean.    But  we  may 
be  assured,  that,  whatever  we  do,  whatever  we  become — ^if  we  die  of 
cancer  or  syphilis,  or  fall  into  madness,  idiocy,  or  crime,   or  any  other 
abyss  of  misery  in  which  so  many  of  our  race  are  at  all  times  sunk— 4fafi 
wondrous  natural  powers  of  good  continue  equally  at  work  within  us  to 
the  last,  and  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  help  being  fidl  of  an  ineffable  virtue. 
To  him  who  despises  any  human  action,  the  nature  of  man  is  a  sealed 
book ;  but  to  the  reverent  eye,  which  strives  to  recognise  the  one  grand 
principle  of  action  in  all  its  varied  forms,  every  human  condition  teems 
with  unspeakable  interest. 

The  mind  of  man,  as  his  body,  is  set  to  virtue  like  the  needle  tothepolei 
Mud  cannot  by  any  pos&VbVWty  s^rreiN^  from  it.  In  the  body,  Uiis  is  now 
recognised^  and  the  cblei  xe9c&oii^'eX\v.V^u^^vi\xLV2Q!^\Ka^itx  finUy^ 
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,  fbe  Bpell-bonnd  state  of  morality  from  the  influence  of  supernatural* 
.^  ism ;  and,  secondly,  the  mode  in  which  moral  phenomena  are  obscured, 
'  "by  the  conflicting  duties  towards  one's  self  ana  others.  All  the  powers 
in  one  individuaT  tend  to  self-preserration,  and  in  lilce  manner  all  in- 
;  dividuals  tend  towards  the  general  preservation ;  but  these  tendencies 
often  cross  each  other,  while  all  are  constantly  hindered  and  obscured 
by  external  circumstances.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  same 
Frinciple  of  Oood^  without  which  indeed  life  could  not  exist,  prevails  in 
all ;  and  that  by  attentive  studv  we  shall  be  able  in  time  to  gain  a 
fuller  and  fuller  knowledge  of  its  workings.  The  radically  unsound 
doctrine  of  Original  Sin  has  had  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  our  general 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  has  degraded  the  general  estimate  of 
human  nature,  and  thus  acted  powerfully  to  make  men  despise  their 
fellow-beings.  We  all  judge  far  too  harshly  of  each  other  on  all  sub- 
jects ;  and  this  is  most  inimical  to  human  dignity  and  self-riilance. 
These  harsh  judgments  and  degrading  criticisms  are  especially  remark- 
able, wherever,  as  in  Scotland,  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  most 
prominently  brought  forward*  Such  views,  together  with  the  allied 
sexual  puritanism,  are  the  causes  of  the  marked  national  shynessr  and 
fear  of  the  opinions  of  others,  among  the  Scotch,  which  are  so  blighting 
to  the  happiness,  especially  of  young  people.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
where  Nature,  the  all-perfect,  is  treated  with  so  little  reverence  in  the 
person  of  Man,  her  living  representative,  ^ho  'greatest  evils  should 
result. 

Another  class  of  the  community,  in  whom  the  liberty  and  dignity  of 
man  receive  a  vital  wound,  are  the  criminals.  The  position  of  those 
unfortunates  is  full  of  shame  and  humiliation.  They  are  viewed  with 
aversion  and  contempt,  if  not  with  horror,  by  their  fellow-men ;  their 
liberty  is  taken  from  them,  and  they  are  forced  in  many  cases  to  per- 
form the  most  degrading  labour,  and  to  observe  the  most  galling  rules 
of  prison  discipline.  When  at  liberty,  they  lead  a  life  of  constant  fear 
and  degradation,  skulking  from  the  presence  of  their  fellows,  hunted 
about  by  the  police,  the  object  of  general  suspicion  and  dislike.  There 
cannot  be  a  life  more  fatal  to  all  sense  of  dignity  and  freedom,  and 
therefore  more  repugnant  to  human  nature.  Few,,  if  any,  would  adopt 
such  a  life,  unless  forced  into  it  by  ttie  most  adverse  circumstances. 
But  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  prostitution,  and  all  other  instances  of 
the  degradation  of  a  class,  the  whole  of  society  must  share  in  it.  It 
has  been  truly  said,  that  the  liberty  of  the  thief  is  the  bondage  of  the 
honest  man ;  and  the  more  crime  there  exists  in  society  the  more  is 
the  liberty  and  dignity  of  each  individual  curtailed.  All  of  us  have  to 
live  a  life  more  or  less  of  fear  and  watchfulness,  as  long  as  crime 
exists  among  us;  and  every  crime  which  is  committed,  causes 
suffering  in  the  honest  part  of  the  copimunity.  Moreover  where 
crime  is,  rife,  as  it  is  in  all  our  large  towns,  every  one  is  more  or 
less  the'  object  of  suspicion  to  bis  neighbours,  and  has  himself 
to  entertain  the  most  harassing  and  degrading  suspicions  of  others. 
Besides  this,  the  ignominious  and  too  often  barbarous  punishments, 
imd  the  awful  state  of  degradation  of  the  unhappy  crimlnalst  throw  a 
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slrade  oTer  the  whole  of  eociety.  No  indlTidnal  can  •utfer  orheAegr^  1 
ded,  without  all  the  rest  sharing,  from  that  universal  bondof  Bympsttj  I 
and  nialaal  intereat,  whicb  links  ub  all  togetber.  I 

Tbe  ignoUe  principle  of  revenge  too,  ffbich  so  long  formed  ttat  I 
spirit  rfour  criminal  oode,  and  which  ie  only  cow  beginning  to  yld4  I 
to  Che  true  principle  ofpuniBhoient — that  all  puniibnient  should  hm  I 
for  its  aim  the  re^rmation  of  tbe  oticnder — has  p'eati;  degraded  man-  I 
kind.  1  do  not  know  s  more  miserable  book  thttu  tlic  Ncnrgite  1 
Caiondar.  Tbe  barsh  a,TiA  piti1e««  spirit  Ibat  it  ebows  towards  ike  1 
criminalB;  the  way  ia  which  it  paiats  men  as  monstpri  of  cruelty  or  ' 
iafam]',  wicbont  any  enileBvoiir  to  Iruoe  the  natural  cauaee,  wbicb 
bronght  their  divine  nature  to  this ;  and  the  want  of  any  earnest  de-  , 
Bire  for  thdr  reTormatioE,  with  wbioh  tbe  detaiU  of  their  barbaronE 
pimishmeDts  are  recounted  ;  all  form  a  volume  whicb  presBes  od  Ibe 
heart  of  tiie  reader  like  a  nightmarB.  Who  has  read  this  wtirk,  and 
not  felt  suffocated  witb  horror  and  degnuiaiion  •  (eelingB  whicb  are 
ejcoited  more  powerfullj  by  the  want  of  a  generiins  moral  aim  in  this 
ilry  catalogue  of  horrors,  than  by  the  crimes  iheraseives.  I  rememhor 
I  could  acarcely  sleep  while  reading  thia  book  a;  a  boy ;  and  tbiu  it 
will  ever  be,  while  man  eongenW  to  view  any  of  his  fellow-bcii^s  with 
socb  QDiniagled  hatred  and  contempt.  Theso  reelings  are  oa  ill-judged 
as  they  are  oppressive.  What  gtwd  does  it  do  to  bate  and  abuse  a 
oriminal!  to  bang  him  up  litie  a  dog,  to  put  him  on  tbe  treadmill,  and 
to  treat  him  with  acura  and  ignominy !  Does  it  make  crime  lesa  rif^ 
on  the  one  hand,  or  do  such  feelings  towards  a  fellow-nreature  give  to 
uareelves  ^ther  ?atisfactioa  or  moral  elevation  'I 

Thdr  elTect  ie  i-nite  the  contrary.  Nolbing  baa  bo  hardening  an  in- 
Hnence  on  crim],.,.:<  as  degrading  pnniibiBmts;  Ibeyconflnn  them  i  a 
their  evil  habits,  and  ^ve  them  in  addition  the  bnming  dcdn  of 
revenge.  The  punishment  of  death,  wbich  still  conttnaes  anragst  as, 
gives  tile  lie  direct  to  any  moral  principle  of  punishment,  aad  by  Uie 
blood-tbirvty  and  iTTeverenlial  ^Ifigs  it  exotles,  lends  aa  immeBM 
impatse  to  deeds  ofvioleaoe.  That  iMllDg  of  horror  and  estranfeiMa 
too,  felt  towards  criming,  la  mo^t  pemldoia  to  the  best  intcfesU  of 
all.  It  debases  tbe  criminal,  and  pr«*eQtB  him  from  makii^  asy 
efTorts  to  reform  himself ;  and  ft  is  no  less  bnrtnU  to  the  man  w£o  eo- 
tertaiiu  it,  tbr  there  is  notbii^  more  prgndldal  than  to  allow  <»ieMlf 
to  fed  an  alieziation  froa  any  hnman  being  In  any  dmamitMKM. 
Crime,  lunacy,  and  prostitution  an>  perhaps  tbe  tbree  anbjeoti^  ftvm 
wbicb  tbe  human  heart  has  allowed  itKtfmost  to  be  alienatod;  Mld|il 
all,  this  alienation  has  bad  tbe  most  disastrons  etfbots.  It  li  Jaet  ■• 
if  a  physician  were  to  fly  in  horror  from  disease,  instead  of  devetiiif 
his  efforts  to  relieve  and  to  prevent  it.  We  all  know  bow  long  tbe 
unfortunate  Inmtlca  were  treated  by  the  scourge  and  fotten;  »Dd 
even  yet  tbe  feeling  of  fear  and  estrangement,  wbioh  exists  betWMl 


e  and  tbe  insane,  has  most  deplorable  reaulta;  driving  mai^ 
lo  mHUDess  from  pnTU  fascination,  and  making  it  mooh  mora  diOoatt 
for  tbe  mentally  diseased  to  regaia  their  beOltb. 


«  from  pnru  fascination,  and  making  it  mooh  mora  d 
ntally  diseased  to  regaia  their  beOltb. 
In  Awt,  tbere  is  noUnng  slrmge  or  eitrnordlDafT  Is  eitber  trhae  m 
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lunacy.  Both  of  them  arise  from  fixed  and  definite  caasoa,  wUoh  are 
Just  as  patent  to  our  investigation  as  the  laws  of  physics ;  except  in  as 
much  as  the  human  mind,  from  its  great  complexity,  is  more  difficult 
to  comprehend.  Nay  more,  crime,  as  well  as  prostitution  and  almost 
all  the  rest  of  the  greatest  evils  in  our  society,  is  primarily  cansed  by 
the  law  of  population,  which  presses  our  race  into  the  abyss  of  poverty 
and  ignorance ;  and  therefore  it  is  caused  miUnlv,  like  these  other  evils, 
by  the  undue  procreation  of  married  people,  who,  least  of  all,  Jiaiw  a 
right  to  speak  harshly  of  the  sins  ot  any  of  their  fellow-oreaturoB. 
Besides,  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  any  one  of  us  would  become  criminal 
or  insane,  if  we  were  put  iu  circumstances  favourable  for  it ;  and  this 
should  give  us  a  kinder  and  more  reverential  feeling  towards  those,  who 
are  so  unhappy  as  to  have  fallen  victims  to  sucSi  circumstances.  I 
know  the  repugnance  felt  by  many  to  allow  of  the  influence  of  cironm- 
stances  in  moulding  human  character,  and  also  how  much  opposed 
such  a  doctrine  is  to  the  current  religious  ideas  of  the  dav  ;  whica,  by 
the  dogma  of  infinite  responsibility,  virtually  assert  the  unlimited 
freewill  of  man,  however  this  assertion  may  be  disguised  by  the  hope* 
iess  paradox  of  predestination.  Still,  the  more  narrowly  we  examine 
the  matter,  the  more  do  we  perceive,  that  it  is  alwavs  by  evil  tTBintttd 
§ircumttancea,  and  by  these  alone,  that  the  essentially  good  powers  of 
mind  and  body  are  prevented  from  developing  themselves  in  a  healthy 
and  virtuous  manner ;  and  without  going  farther  into  the  strange  con- 
nection of  ftree-will  and  necessity,  we  have  here  at  once  a  reason  for 
never  losing  our  reverence  for  our  fellow-creatures  however  fallen,  and 
a  key  to  their  present  condition  and  ultimate  regeneration.  Nothing 
ever  proved  so  clearly  the  radical  error  of  tne  current  doctrines  of 
human /rMu;t/Z  and  the  power  of  man  over  circumstances,  as  the  dis- 
covery of  the  law  of  population ;  which  shows  that  the  great  evils 
among  us  are  absolutely  inevitable,  while  the  antagonism  of  the  natu- 
ral laws  continues,  and  also  that  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  one  part 
of  mankind  have  been  forced  upon  them,  by  the  ignorance  andimpm- 
dcncd  of  others.  The  man  who  entertains  the  fundamentally  false 
belief,  that  crime  and  other  evils  arise  fVom  an  original  sin  in  our  con- 
stitution, muRt  have  a  hopoless,  and  therefore  a  most  demoralising 
view  of  society ;  but  he  who  knows  that  everv  crime  must  arise  from 
circumstances  external  and  unnatural  to  the  individoal,  is  ftdl  of  hope, 
and  fertile  iu  expedients  for  its  prevention  and  core. 

Thus  how  delightful  is  it  to  turn  from  a  work  like  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  to  one  written  in  the  reverential  and  humane  spirit  of  Mr. 
Hill's  work  on  Crime.  Here,  instead  of  the  hopeless  feelings  of  dogged 
aversion  and  in; placable  vengeance,  which  lead  to  nothing  bnt  aoctt* 
mulatcd  evil  on  all  sides,  we  have  the  careful  and  philosophioal  ana- 
lysis of  crime  l)y  one,  who  has  not  turned  away  his  heart  fhom  it;  w1m> 
has  studied  all  its  phases,  and  traced  its  various  causes;  and  wii* 
therefore  is  full  of  sympathv  for  the  criminal,  and  of  hope  for  the  oue 
and  prevention  of  crime.  Who  would  not  sympathise  with  the  crimi- 
nal, who  has  traced  his  life  and  all  its  hard  and  degrading,  oitonitt- 
Btances,  with  which  those  of  us  who  are  born  among  the  rieher  ciane* 
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hove  liltle  to  do?  Koraed  is  poverty,  with  its  pndleBa  indignities  anJ 
tempUtions ;  brought  □□  perhaps  Lif  crimiDol  pareole,  who  eDforee 
crime  as  a  duty  on  their  child  ;  beatea  and  abused,  vbat  wander  if  tU 
unfortunate  child  of  man  becomes  a  wanderer  and  an  outcaft,  tiia  hood 
turunst  everj  man,  for  everjone'a  band  is  againnt  him!  Evsn  amid" 
bU  this,  it  is  bard  to  extirpate  the  iahercnt  haman  nobllitv ;  and  in 
ths  dreary  walls  of  a  prison,  beautiful  are  the  gleams  of  gratitnde  uol 
attachment,  wbicb  kindness  to  these  nnfortunatea  eo  onen  awakena. 
"The  governor  of  tbe  prison,"  Eaya  Mr.  Hill,  "is  often  the  fir« 
friend  that  the  prisoners  have  kaown  in  life;  the  first  who  bos  treated 
them  with  kindness,  given  tben  good  adviee,  and  shown  an  interest  la 
their  welfare;  and  the  aOeotioii  and  gratitude,  wbicb  a  benevolent 
governor esTcitea  among theia,  are  most  striking."  "The  first  esseo-  | 
tial,"  be  Bays,  moreover,  "  in  a  good  governor,  and  in  good  subordinate 
officer?,  is  that  they  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  prisoners  and  tbtit 
amendment,  and  treat  them,  with  kindness ;  this  U  more  important  | 
tban  even  the  best  deviaed  prison  disciptine,  and  without  it  nolhtng 
can  be  done."  These  truths  have  a  more  general  application,  for  in 
fact  all  meoibera  of  society  ars  the  keepers  of  the  criminals ;  and  nn> 
less  WB  bear  luwards  them  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  reverence,  and 
ebow  a  beartfell  desire  for  their  reformation.  Utile  can  be  done  with 
crime.  But  on  (he  other  band,  by  carefully  tracing  all  its  causes,  and 
making  use  of  every  moans  for  its  prevention  and  the  refarmntjoa  of 
offenders ,  in  the  ways  which  Mr.  Hill  baa  so  admirably  pointed 
out,  we  have,  us  he  says,  a  right  to  expect,  that  "  in  time,  crime  will 
become  ao  very  rare,  a?  not  materially  to  affect  the   happiness   of 

I  need  not  here  dilate  on  the  indignities  and  restrictions  whicli  man 
sniTerg  under  a  system  of  political  oppraiion.  These  are  too  well 
known  by  all ;  and  in  this  country,  human  liberty  aod  dignity  are 
fortunately  not  so  much  compromised  by  this  cause.  Still,  even 
among  as,  there  li  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  political  freedom,  and 
the  number  of  politioal  malcontents  ia  very  large.  In  the  first  place 
we  have  the  glaring  indignity  of  a  restricted  suffrage.  The  great  mass 
of  our  people  ore  not  even  allowed  a  voice  in  political  matters,  and 
where  tbiEg  is  the  case,  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  political  freedom 
and  dignity  is  wanting.  It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  justice 
without  vnivertai  tuffrage.  Every  adult  member  of  the  community, 
who  has  not  broken  tbe  laws,  should  have  a  voice  in  framing  them. 
This  is  the  broad  natural  axiom  of  political  justice,  and  nntil  tills  be 
obtained  the  sense  of  political  wrong  mnst  exist.  It  is  a  matter  of 
hamillation  for  a  society,  if  a  large  portion  of  its  members  be  in  so 
degraded  and  nneducated  a  state,  that  they  are  deemed  unworthy  of 
having  a  vnice  in  the  affairs  which  interest  all.  Tbe  consciousness  of 
the  possession  of  such  a  voice,  like  that  of  property,  is  a  great  instm- 
ment  of  moral  elevation,  and  tends  to  give  a  man  a  digniSed  position 
In  bis  own  and  bis  neighbour's  eyes ;  while  the  want  of  snch  advanta- 
ges allows  him  to  fall  into  tbe  lowest  depths  of  degradation.  Had 
ttere  been  tmlTersal  suffrage  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  the  poor 
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could  scarcely  have  fallen  into  such  an  abject  state  of  misery  and  cring- 
ing abasement,  as  they  have  done ;  *  especially  in  the  latter  country 
where  human  dignity  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  stage.  The  rich  would  then 
have  found,  that  they  were  dependent  in  some  measure  on  the  Yoice  of 
the  poor,  and  would  have  been  forced  to  pay  them  more  respect,  and  not 
look  down  on  them  as  utterly  beneath  their  notice,  as  has  so  often  been 
done.  All  such  inequalities  loosen  the  bond,  which  should  unite  the 
different  classes,  and  operate  to  the  ultimate  ruin  of  both ;  for  the  degra- 
dation of  the  poor  must  sooner  or  later  drag  down  the  rich. 

In  like  manner  the  existence  of  an  ariitocraey  tends  very  mac 
to  lessen  the  equal  and  mutual  reverence,  which  each  member  of  the 
community  should  possess.  The  privileged  few  who  are  bom  to  a 
title,  are  constantly  orone  to  regard  the  rest  of  society  as  beneath  them, 
and  to  lose  sight  of  the  equal  dignity  which  invests  all  men,  as  men. 
Amons  the  other  classes,  the  aristocracy  are  either  fawned  upon  and 
toadied,  in  a  manner  most  repugnant  to  the  sense  of  dignity ;  or  are 
envied  and  hated  for  the  possession  of  such  extraordinary  privileges.  If 
we  look  moreover  to  the  foundations,  on  which  a  permanent  aristocracy 
is  based,  we  shall  see  that  they  consist  for  the  most  part  in  rights 
and  privileges  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of  society.  Thus  our 
aristocracy  derive  their  main  support  from  the  laws  o(  primogeniture 
and  entail ;  without  which  it  would  probably  be  impossible  for  them  to 
retain  their  power,  or  continue  for  any  length  of  time  in  their  present 
elevated  position.  If  it  were  not  for  these  laws,  their  fortunes  would 
very  soon  be  broken  down,  and  their  immense  power  at  the  same  time 
destroyed :  so  that  it  may  be  said,  that  a  hereditary  nobility  necessitates 
for  its  continued  existence  in  a  free  country,  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail.  But  these  laws  are  most  destructive  to  the  interests  of  society, 
and  are  opposed  to  all  natural  feelings  of  justice.  The  law  of  entail  has, 
together  with  the  Cottier  system  of  land  tenure,  been  one  oi  the  chief 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  Ireland  ;  keeping  the  land  constantly  in  a  burdened 
state,  and  preventing  its  transfer  from  the  social  drones,  who  would  do 
nothing  for  it,  to  the  industrious  agriculturists,  who  could  have  done  so 
much. 

All  titles  tend  to  lead  astray  both  their  possessors,  and  the  rest  of 
society ;  to  make  men  bow  down  before  the  shadow  and  neglect  the 
substance ;  to  make  us  forget,  that  it  is  man,  and  the  real  human 
virtues,  that  should  claim  our  reverence,  and  not  high-sounding  names 
or  accidental  distinctions.  He  who  has  a  greater  reverence  for  a 
Queen  on  the  throne,  than  for  the  forlorn  and  ra^rged  sempstress 
in  a  garret,  has  no  true  conception  of  natural  human  dignity.  RevW' 
ence  Jor  reverence  should  be  the  principle  of  each  of  us :  treat  me  with 
respect,  and  I  will  so  treat  you,  but  do  not  expect  that  you,  my 
friend,  are  to  have  all  the  respect,  and  I  all  the  contempt.  Each  man  has 
an  exactly  equal  natural  dignity  and  title  to  our  reverence.      Were  t  e 

Eoorer  classes  independent  of  the  rich ;  were  each  man  able  to  gain  for 
imself  his  livelihood,  without  thinking  of  the  favour  or  the  custom  of 
this  gentleman  or  that  lord,  we  should  not  see  that  one-sided  subservience 
and  obsequiousness,  that  flunkeyism,  as  it  has  been  termed^  so  dfts^«dSi&s|^ 


to  all  haoian  dignity.  ThevoTkiaj  classes  a.i  present  are  bilterly  ei 
pentad  at  this  serTile  positiim.  In  LoDiloa  very  maoy  aisDag  tl  . 
ragard  dw  aristocracy  aiid  the  ticlier  Dtasses  with  concealed  hatred  ul 
•mbitterment,  but.  knnvii^  cbat  they  >re  in  tbeir  paver,  they  dai«  OM 
diicliwe  IhNs  feelings.  How  long  is  thia  miseiable  Mate  of  tbinga  to 
lut?  It  mn£t  ]asl  till  the  pusseuioa  of  general  indepmdmce  ^vm  aO 
sionM  Che  power  of  auotcing  their  equal  title  to  the  retercnL-e  of  tlngt 
iailav-ereatares.  Till  then,  «e  sbal)  notaee  theae  perniciaus  class-bot- 
rlSFB  tetnoied,  and  the  claes  prejudices  put  i.a  end  to,  whiob  a 
dsngennu  to  tiie  happiness  of  all,  wd  to  the  security  of  society.  Tl 
baia  &n  equal  mntiuJ  reverenae  among  til  ol&sus,  it  is  in  tain  to  h<ift 
(hat  the  ofended  seote  of  justice  and  dignity  will  be  >atiB&ed.  Ou  1 
natuew  not  mode  la  eiist  in  niob  circumstkucea  without  disordered  ai' 


I  hM*  (hw  KiTBD  a  abort  sltetch  of  the  fani  main  inAuenew  which 
impkir  Om  dignity,  the  libertjr,  and  the  independeDce  of  mankind  :  Bad 

wMidiliwrafareweehQDldHeelcto  remtiTe  by  steady  and  persereiiDgeQaiU 
in  order  to  obtain  theie  hleasings.  These /our  yrtot  l^aiuiiai  operate  in 
diSerent  degrees  in  different  conntries,  Thos.  amoog  aurselTOs,  there  is 
much  lees  political  tyriumy  than  upcm  the  Coatinent ;  bnt  oa   tba  otlieT 


bond  the  tyranny  of  food,  loie,  aod  relizion  is  in  many  respects  i: 
gcMtw  than  in  many  paiti  of  Europe.    In  Beither  France  noi  " 
do  we  ^w  the  abject  and  squalid  porerty,  that  eustg  amang  ui 


religion  IS 
B  I  liar,  in  many  paits  of  Europe.  In  Beither  France  nor  Qennany 
^w  the  abject  and  squalid  porerty,  that  eustg  amang  us,  nor  an 
the  worldng  classes  so  enslaved  to  their  toll.  !□  none  is  the  difficnlty  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  so  gr<^at,  and  the  hot-press  of  compelitiun  so 
eihaasting.  In  neither  of  thesp  oouutries  again,  is  the  tyranny  of  J OTe 
or  leligioQ  nearly  lo  oppressiTe  as  with  ns ;  and  from  thaie  caaiei  there 
ii  perhaps  a  laiger  inm  of  happiness  and  real  freedom  in  theia  than  in 
^^lanl,  notwiOiitanding  thur  unfortunate  political  snbjectioa.  It  ia  a 
great  miatale  to  luppote,  that  the  latter  compriaes  the  whole  question  of 
uberty.  Ai  haa  been  ihown,  there  are  many  other  matters,  which  affect 
just  as  Titally  the  freedom  of  each  indiridnal :  and  bom  which  oU  the 
inherent  nobility  and  independence  of  the  British  cbaracier  have  not  been 
able  to  defend  os.  Foreigners,  who  know  □oChing  of  England  bU  ij 
hearsay,  come  to  as  with  the  most  glowing  ideal  of  British  liberty,  bat 
by  liTing  among  ns  they  geaerally  arrive  at  a  totally  different  conclu- 
sion ;  and  exclaim  against  the  want  of  social  and  religioos  freedom,  the 
itiffoesB  and  eiclusiTeneu  of  out  richer  classes,  and  the  fearful  degra- 
dation of  our  poor. 

It  matten  little  in  reality  whether  a  man  be  enslaved  by  a  tyroD- 
nical  government,  or  by  the  neceesitias  of  hii  life.  In  tact  the  latter,  as 
tor  instance  the  necessity  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  of  procuring  tlM 
sexual  necessaries  of  health  and  happiness,  areioGnitely  more  important 
causes  of  bondage  and  degradation,  than  perhaps  any  possible  form  at 
government ;  much  more  than  the  government  of  this  country,  which  in 
many  respects  is  so  admirable.  The  chief  difference  is,  that  men  are  mora 
embittered  by  itie  evils  which  they  obviously  suSer  at  the  hands  of  other 
B«n,  than  by  those  which  appear  to  come  from  necessity.  Bnt  this 
differeateii  moceappai«AiliKai«ai,fQt,%t\tiuheenihawDinafi>rmar 
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esf ay,  the  diffionlties  of  obtaining  food  and  lore,  which  are  l^y  far  tbt 
most  important  eyils  in  society,  arise  from  the  monopoly  of  love- and 
an  nndne  procreation  by  a  limited  number,  who  thus  ineTitably  Bol^ect 
their  feUow-beings  to  these  fearful  wants ;  and  axe  really,  althou(^  4in- 
consdoQsly,  the  .cause  of  their  eofferiziga,  as  trnly  as  (he  politiMl 
oppresaor.  It  is  not  necessity,  but  the  in^radence  of  maciied  peoqple, 
lAdoh  forces  tiie  rest  of  mankmd  to  a  life  of  toil  and  saxual  privation. 

It  has  been  beaotifally  said,  '*  Love  thy  neijKhboir  as  thyself,*'  bat  the 
precept,  **  Reverence  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  f**  is  no  less  true,  and  is  eTen 
more  needed  among  us.  We  all  reverence  ourselves ;  a  man  never  en- 
tirely loses  his  self-reverenoa.  Upon  his  own  actions  he  uniformly  puts 
the  best  construction ;  and  he  does  this  firom  the  beautiful  natural 
fautinot,  which  teaches  him  that  he  is  innately  noble  and  good.  But  in 
our  Judgment  of  our  neighbours  we  act  very  diiforently ;  we  are  ready  on 
the  most  trivial  pretexts  to  adopt  contemptuous  views  of  them,  to  mil* 
construe  their  actions,  to  regard  them  with  aversion  or  disgust.  If  wa 
attended  to  this  sreat  principle  of  morality,  '*  Beverence  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself,"  shouM  we  judge  them  so  very  diflDarently  from  ourselves  ? 

Reverence  is  even  more  needed  among  us  than  love,  for  it  haa  been  fur 
more  neglected.  The  doctrines  of  universal  love  have  been  preached  for 
ages  by  the  Christian  moralists,  while  those  of  reverence  for  man  have 
boBu  comparatively  disregarded.  Beverence  implies  belief  that  a  man  is 
essentially  good ;  and  therefore  is  not  compatible  with  the  doctrines  of 
oriffinal  sin  or  eternal  punishment.  Without  reverence,  love  can  do  little^ 
and  indeed  never  can  oontinue  long.  The  love  mingled  with  pity,  with 
which  it  is  the  delight  of  the  Christian  moralist  to  resard  mankind,  the 
fallen  race  as  he  terms  us,  can  do  at  present  but  very  little  for  man,  for 
it  debases  while  it  soothes.  Pity  is  no  natural  sphere  for  so  majestic  a 
being  as  man,  and  his  powerful  nature  instinctively  recoils  from  it.  It 
is  not  pity,  however  loving,  that  our  paupers,  our  criminals,  and,  more 
than  all  our  prostitutes,  require ;  it  is  reverence,  the  reverence  that  elevates 
ind  infuses  self-respect  into  the  hearts  of  those  neglected  unfortunates, 
which  aloue  can  become  the  basis  of  a  real  reformation. 

And  reverence  is  the  only  true  feeling,  with  which  one  can  regard  so 
wondrous  a  being  as  man,  whatever  state  of  accidental  degradation  he 
may  have  fallen  into.  Can  we  understand  a  man,  that  we  despise  him  ? 
In  all  cases  the  invariable  principle  of  good  still  rules  his  life;  and  this 
all -perfect  natural  force  demandis  our  profoundest  admiration.  It  is  to 
these  unfortunates  too,  that  they  earning  heart  of  the  philanthropist  in- 
stinctively turns  to  pay  its  homage.  Where  should  we  rather  bestow  our 
reverence,  than  there  where  it  is  most  needed  ?  While  others  bow  before 
the  shrine  of  riches,  rank,  and  virtue.  Oh,  let  the  heart  which  truly  loves  ' 
mankind,  seek  out  the  despised  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  tibe  gaol,  and 
the  brothel,  where  his  brotherly  love  and  reverence  can  do  so  much  more 
for  the  elevation  of  his  fellow-creatures !  Let  him  prostrate  himself 
before  the  eclipsed  majesty  of  these  ill-fated  sons  and  daughters  of  man ; 
and  register  an  inward  vow,  never  to  join  in  the  general  contempt,  nor 
to  desert  them,  till  they  have  been  raised  from  their  present  abject  con« 
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dition,  and  till  there  is  no  member  of  human  society  in  the  awfol  position 
of  an  outcast  from  its  bosom. 

No  man  should  ever  allow  himself  to  despise  another.  It  is  as  foolish 
as  unfeeling ;  for  it  assumes  that  we  may  haye  an  eleration  over  a  fellow- 
creature,  i^ch  no  man  can  possets.  There  is  no  part  of  nature,  whidi  is 
so  unutterably  abore  our  comprehension  as  a  human  being ;  and  there- 
fore nothing,  where  all  is  perfection,  which  we  can  so  little  pretend  to 
V>ok  down  upon.  He  who  despises  another,  d^ades  himself  thereby, 
for  the  irreyerence  inevitably  recoils  on  our  common  humanity.  It 
is  our  duty  to  reyerence  all,  for  by  rererencing  we  elevate  and  benefit 
them ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power.  A  mutual 
reyerence  is  the  basis  of  politeness,  dignity,  and  good-will  throughout 
society,  and  is  the  bond  of  the  social  virtues.  The  reverence  moreover 
should  be  paid  to  man  as  man,  and  not  veer  like  the  wind  from  every 
slight  di£rerence  of  fortune,  talent,  virtue,  rank,  or  other  accident^ 
advantage.  At  present  every  little  difference  in  these  circumstances ;  in 
party  feeling,  in  religious  belief,  in  moral  conduct,  in  tastes  or  pleasures, 
in  class,  in  manners  or  education ;  is  held  sufficient  to  justify  the  pro- 
foundest  contempt  between  man  and  man.  The  spiritualist  looks  down 
on  the  sensualist,  and  the  latter  returns  the  compliment;  the  noble 
despises  the  plebeian,  and  the  intelligent  radical  despises  the  brainless 
patrician ;  the  clever  man  sneers  at  the  stupid  one,  and  the  saint  draws 
back  from  the  sinner ;  beauty  looks  down  upon  ugliness,  whidi  fortifies 
itself  in  a  contempt  for  a  fair  exterior  with  a  shallow  mind.  In  this 
way  there  is  scarcely  one  among  us,  who  has  not  his  pet  objects  of  con- 
tempt among  his  fellow-men,  thinking  to  elevate  himself  at  the  expense 
of  his  neigh^ur's  degradation ;  and  who  is  not  himself  the  object  of  the 
contempt  of  some  other.  Alas  !  is  human  life  made  to  be  taken  up  by 
such  unworthy  feelings  as  these  ?  Life  is  difficult  enough  for  the  most  of 
us  in  any  case,  with  all  the  evils,  social,  moral,  and  physical,  which  each 
has  to  contend  with ;  and  to  many  it  becomes  hopeless  indeed,  when  we 
have  also  to  struggle  with  the  contempt  and  unkindness  of  our  fellows. 
Besides,  all  such  errors  of  feeling  and  judgment  invariably  recoil  on  our 
own  head.  No  man  is  happy,  as  long  as  he  consents  to  despise  any  human 
being.  Nature  will  not  permit  such  a  monstrous  injustice ;  and  torments, 
by  her  own  inimitable  retributive  evils,  all  who  are  guilty  of  such  errors. 
For  every  irreverence  shewn  to  any  one  of  her  children,  the  rest  have 
invariably  to  pay  the  exact  penalty  ;  and  the  Nemesis,  which  slumbers 
not  nor  sleeps,  pursues  our  race,  till  every  indignity,  every  suffering  in- 
flicted on  any  individual,  has  been  exactly  avenged. 
J^A  reverence  which  depends  on  accidents,  is  unworthy  of  our  attention. 
Which  of  us  can  tell  to  what  lot  in  life  he  might  have  been  born,  or  re- 
duced by  circumstances  ?  Whether  he  should  inherit  a  noble  fortune, 
power,  talents,  virtues ;  or  be  born  in  a  garret,  amid  rags  and  wretched- 
ness, constitutionally  prone  to  disease  and  crime,  from  being  ill-suited  to 
contend  with  surrounding  circumstances  ?  As  long  as  reverence  is  to  be 
given  merely  to  fortune's  favourites,  to  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  vir- 
tuous, the  intellectual,  what  is  it  worth  ?  who  can  tell  that  he  will 
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poiieu  it  ?  Alas  I  those  who  are  bora  without  theie  adrantages,  need 
our.  roTerence,  Ioto,  and  assiitance,  mogt  of  all ;  to  that  we  may  in  part 
make  up  to  Uiem  for  the  niggardlinest  of  fortune.  And,  after  all»  to 
him  who  lookg  beneath  the  surface,  the  merit  of  all  men  is,  in  one 
respect,  equal ;  for  all  strire  towards  good  in  a  measure  exactly  proper* 
tional  to  their  natural  powers,  and  to  the  suitability  of  their  external 
drcumstances.  While  this  accidental  roTerence  is  the  rule  of  our  actions* 
no  man  is  safe,  no  man  can  depend  upon  his  fellows  ;  do  what  we  may, 
we  are  constantly  exposed  during  life  to  the  contempt  of  others,  whidi 
must  always  degrade  us.  Ab  the  true  moral  principle  is  not,  **  love  this 
man  and  hate  that  one,"  so  it  is  not,  **  rererence  thia  one,  and  dispise 
the  other, "  **  but  haTo  an  equal  roTerence  for  all,"  no  matter  wnat 
they  are.  While  the  philosophic  mind  should  ever  keep  in  yiew  this 
great  principle,  so  should  we  strive  in  every  way  to  moke  it  generally 
felt  throughout  society,  by  removing  as  far  as  possible  those  obstacles, 
which  oppose  the  dignity,  the  freedom,  and  the  independence  of  mankind ; 
for  it  is  upon  the  universal  possession  of  these  great  advantages  alone, 
that  a  state  of  satisfactory  mutual  reverence  can  be  based.  By  the  want 
of  them,  by  having  to  contend  with  a  lot  of  dependence,  slavery, 
and  indignity,  however  imposed,  a  man's  self-reverence  is  impaired, 
together  with  his  reverence  for  others.  Until  the  destructive  action  of  the 
principle  of  population  be  obviated  bv  the  seneral  adoption  of  prevenUve 
intercourse,  it  is  a  mere  dream  to  talk  of  numan  liberty.  It  is  not  till 
every  adult  member  of  society  shall  possess  on  independent  life :  till 
every  man  and  woman  has  a  due  share  of  sexual  love ;  till  all  are  able  to 
assert  openly  their  conscientious  beliefs,  without  incurring  the  contempt 
or  hatred  of  their  neighbours ;  till  secrecy  and  duplicity  have  become 
rare,  and  men  are  able  to  speak  freely  their  inner  thoughts,  and  make 
their  outer  life  harmonise  with  the  inner;  it  is  not  till  then,  that  we  shall 
see  a  true  measure  of  diffnity,  liberty,  and  independence  existing  amonfr 
us,  and  that  Britain  will  truly  deserve  the  name  of  a/r6«  country. 
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Ih  the  present  oentonr  there  is  being  gradually  accomplished  thb 
greatest  rerolution,  which  has  ever  taken  plaee,  or  which  perhaps  erer 
will  take  place,  in  hnman  Belief.  This  great  change  is,  the  progress 
from  a  Snpematnral  to  a  Natural  Religion.  "From  the  beginning  of 
human  existence  on  this  earth  np  to  de^esent  time,  the  mea  of  the 
sapematnral  has  accompanied  man  in  all  comtries  and  in  all  drcmn- 
ataaees.  He  has  chosen  as  the  chief  object  of  his  reverence  and  worslup, 
powers  and  virtaes  external  to  nature,  and,  as  he  imagined,  superior.  He 
has  formed  to  himsif  conceptions  of  Beings,  to  whom  those  agencies 
which  he  saw  at  work  in  himself  and  in  ihe  world  around  him,  were  sub- 
serrient ;  from  whom  they  took  their  origin  and  the  laws  of  their  action, 
•nd  from  whom  they  were  liable  to  constant  interference. 

This  belief  in  the  supernatural  has  existed  in  many  difforent  phases  in 
different  nations,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  has  been  gradually  changed 
from  its  original  gross  form  to  the  more  refined  and  exalted  one,  in  which 
it  at  present  exists  among  ourselves.  At  first  man,  being  unable  to 
account  for  any  of  the  phenomena  he  saw  around  him,  attributed  every- 
thing to  a  supernatural  cause.  Thus  he  made  a  Qod  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  storm  and  the  calm,  of  the  srowth  of  the  plant  and  animal, 
of  human  happiness  and  misery,  and  the  current  of  human  events.  In 
short,  whether  he  imagined  a  single  supernatural  being,  or  a  plurality  of 
them,  he  supposed  this  being  to  be  constantly  interfering  with  the  course 
of  things,  and  the  mightiest  and  most  active  power  in  the  universe. 

But  by  little  and  little  through  the  ages,  science  has  shown  us  that  all 
these  phenomena,  which  we  see  around  us,  take  place  from  natural  eauaei; 
and  that  if  we  search  narrowly  there  is  never  any  other  power  than 
nature  at  work  in  all  actions,  no  matter  how  mysterious  they  seem  to  us. 
In  this  way  the  doctrine  of  immediate  supernatural  interference  has 
gradually  yielded  to  the  comparatively  truer  one  of  secondary  causes,  in 
which  many  enlightened  minds  now  believe.  In  this  form  of  belief,  ^e 
idea  of  a  supernatural  being  is  still  retained  ;  but  instead  of  making  him 
the  active  agent  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  he  is  believed  to  have 
only  at  first  formed  nature,  and  imposed  upon  her  laws,  according  to 
which  she  could  of  herself  do  everything  afterwards.     This  is  very  fpn%* 
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rally  the  belief  of  men,  who,  while,  from  their  knowledge  of  physki    ^ 
science,  they  see  that  the  natural  laws  are  never  departed  from,  that  n  .  ^ 
event  ever  occurs  except  according  to  such  laws,  and  that  there  is  nflvUf.  | . 
the  slightest  sign  of  any  interference  with  the  coarse  of  nature,  wish  H  i 
roooncfle  this  absence  of  all  appearance  of  the  supernatural,  withtb  j  ^ 
ordinary  mode  of  religious  belief.  •  1  ^ 

But  the  ordinary  form  of  belief  admits  very  much  more  of  supernat*!  J 
ral  agency  than  this.    It  asserts  not  only  that  all  the  uniTerse,  anfamfc  1  ^ 
and  inanimate,  has  been  originally  created  by  a  supernatural  bdng,  W    ^ 
that  this  being  constantly  interferes  in  the  affairs  of  man  OTenrntil 
present  day.    Thus  it  is  currently  beliered  by  the  Christians,  tJiat  Gal 
gives  to  us  health  or  disease,  that  he  is  the  source  of  our  happiness  ani 
misery.    It  is  believed  that  his  'spirit  operates  upon  our  minds,  so  it 
either  to  convert  us  to  what  is  termed  a  holy  state  of  mind,  or  to  h 
us  to  unbelief.    If  we  analyse  carefully  the  Christian  doctrines,  we 
find  that  gradually,  step  by  step,  the  idea  of  divine  interference  in 
course  of  nature  has  been  forced  to  yield  to  that  of  natural  causat 
throughout  almost  the  whole  domain  of  Physics.    In  Greolo|y,  Astronomfi 
Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy ;  and  in  the  natural  sciences,  Botan] 
Zoology,  &c,  no  educated  man  ever  thinks  of  introducing  the  idea  ( 
supernatural  interference  to  account  for  any  of  the  phenomena  witnesse( 
Even  to  minds  unversed  in  science,  the  idea  that  a  chemical  change,  th 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,  or  the  rising  of  the  sap  in  a  tree,  is  pro! 
duced  immediately  by  supernatural  interference,  would  scarcely  for  m 
moment  occur.      It  has  not  been  without  a  hard  struggle,  that  super] 
naturalism  has  yielded  its  cherished  empire  over  these  sciences :  inch  b)l 
inch  the  ground  was  disputed,  and  many  an  astronomer  or  geologist! 
has  been  laid  under  the  ban  of  the  supematuralists,  for  what  they  con- 1 
ceived  to  be  his  impious  theory  of  natural  causation,  before  the  truth  vas  I 
clearly  established.  I 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  world  of  miid^  that  the  immediate  interference  of  ] 
deity  is  still  insisted  on.  Men  at  present  scarcely  believe,  that  God  acts 
on  the  material  world  to  produce  changes ;  that  he  turns  aside  tbt 
natural  course  of  a  stream  for  instance,  or  alters  the  natural  operation  of 
chemical  affinities,  for  these  things  are  too  palpably  untrue,  and  we  see 
that  this  is  never  done;  but  they  believe  that  he  produces  changes  intbA 
mind,  that  his  spirit  works  upon  mind,  and  produces  joy  or  sorrow,  belirf 
or  unbelief. 

It  cannot  be  said  however,  that  the  belief  that  even  ma^moZ  phenomem 
are  sometimes  owing  to  immediate  supernaturiJ  interference,  is  altogether 
extinct.  It  has  been  forced  to  yield  in  all  the  natural  phenomena,  wbid 
are  now  best  understood,  and  whose  invariable  laws  and  definite  chain  d 
causation  have  been  tolerably  made  out.  But  in  those  provinces  of 
science  where  the  chain  of  causation  is  not  so  weU  understood,  the  bdief 
that  supernatural  agency  sometimes  operates,  still  exists.  For  instance, 
many  people  believe  that  the  weather  and  the  seasons  are  liable  to  supe^ 
natural  interference.  A  mysterious  occurrence  also,  such  as  the  potato 
/aii  are,  whose  natural  cause  has  not  been  discovered,  is  ascribed  (o 
fopernatural  agency.    The  ^v&eaa^  \x>  VoiOcL  ^xaX^^^^i^  ^x^  IvaJble^  espe* 
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^ally  such  ai  are  of  a  particularly  terrible  and  mysterioui  nature,  as  the 

'Cholera,  are  very  frequently  set  down  as  due  to  supernatural  interference. 

^  Accordingly  prayers  are  offered  to  the  Deity  to  send  rainy  or  dry  weather, 

■  to  avert  tne  potato  disease,  and  to  restore  a  sick  man  to  health.    Those 

i^ho  put  up  such  prayers,  do  not  consider,  that  it  would  be  exactly  ai 

reaionable  to  implore  Deity  to  build  a  city,  or  to  solye  for  them  a  mathe« 

matical  problem.    Such  prayers  are  founded  on  the  radically  false  sup- 

jpoBition,  that  any  supernatural  interference  ever  takes  place  in  the 

.  oourse  of  Nature;  that  her  laws  are  being  constantly  broken,  and  then 

*  patched-up  again,  by  a  suoematural  hand.    The  laws  that  influence  the 

weather  and  the  seasons,  that  rule  over  the  health  of  the  potato  and  of 

the  human  body,  are  equally  invariable  and  equally  incapable  of  being 

interfered  with,  as  those  of  mathematics,  or  of  house-buildins.    If  we 

aupplicate  Deity  to  alter  the  course  of  nature  in  one  thing,  why  should 

.we  not  in  another?    Every  man  would  feel  the  utter  fruitlessness  of 

asking  for  Divine  interference  to  build  a  house  for  him,  and  would  deem 

auch  a  petition  childish  and  irrational ;  but  the  exactly  equal  fruitlessness 

of  a  prayer  for  such  interference  in  the  natural  operations  of  the  frame 

and  turns  of  the  seasons,  is  not  considered. 

But  the  laws  of  mind  are  not  one  whit  less  definite  and  invariable  than 
those  of  matter.  The  more  attentively  we  examine  mental  phenomena 
in  ourselves  and  others,  the  more  clearly  do  we  perceive,  that  they,  just 
$M  materiad  phenomena,  are  absolutely  and  entirely  dependent  on  natural 
eausation»  invariably  moving  according  to  natural  laws,  and  never  in 
any  case  subject  to  the  shadow  of  supernatural  interference.  Mental  and 
moral  science  have  been -completely  olighted  by  the  neglect  of  this  great 
truth ;  and  hence,  while  the  physical  sciences  have  of  late  made  such 
immense  progress,  the  mental  ones  have  remained  spell-bound.  Phy- 
siology, tne  science  of  the  actions  of  the  living  body,  was  long  retarded  in 
a  similar  way  by  the  dogmatic  belief  in  a  vital  Essence ;  some  vague 
liupernatural  force,  which  was  supposed  to  rule  over  the  functions  of  the 
body,  and  to  be  totally  beyond  our  comprehension.  Hence  every  vital 
action  was  ascribed  to  this  vital  essence,  and  it  was  thought  impious  to 
•earch  further  for  its  cause.  But  we  now  know  that  all  the  vital  actions 
take  place  according  to  definite  laws,  which  are  just  as  truly  natural  as 
the  physical  and  just  as  comprehensible  by  ns,  although  they  are  more 
complicated.  In  the  same  way  moral  and  intellectual  science  are 
still  retarded  by  the  belief,  that  mind  is  an  essence  of  a  peculiar  incom- 
prehensible nature,  subject  to  constant  supernatural  interference ;  and 
that  it  is  not  governed  bylaws  just  as  fixed  and  definite,  and  just  as  truly 
fitted  for  our  investigation  and  comprehension,  as  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
universe.  But  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  the  workings  of  the  mind  are  just 
as  absolutely  removed  from  all  supernatural,  from  all  spiritual  inter- 
ference, as  those  of  matter.  Its  laws  are  never  broken.  There  is  not  a 
thought,  not  an  emotion  within  us,  that  does  not  depend  entirely  on 
natural  causes,  and  may  not  be  traced  entirely  to  them.  The  laws  of 
the  emotions  and  of  the  thoughts,  the  conditions  on  which  happiness  or 
lorrow,  virtue  or  vice,  depend,  are  as  certain  and  invariable  as  those  of 
Chemistry ;  and  are  Just  as  capable  of  being  discovered  and  comprehended 


bf  m.  bI though  froni  the  great  compleiity  ofmmt&l  pheaonKimi  Aq 

ue  morediffleaJt  lodeteTTDjne.  Still  we  bale  thil  adrainagc;  ia  kmU' 
ojiiig  the  law>  of  the  mmd,  that  tbey  opeiste  viUdn  ourselves,  anlit* 
are  broaght  more  ihoronghly  vitiiia  tbeiphere  of  ovt  aoamnmaaat. 

The  beli';f  !□  Ibc  latjectioD  or  ihemiml  to  sspcniUarai  intnteM 
and  iLe  connMlioD  of  the  fool  viih  supcrnataral  enciKe*,  !■•  t^ 
piMelj  pualrMd  all  troe  moral  Ecieoce,  and  bBt  closed  tbe  dMrMM 
dist  path  of  iDTestigatiaD  of  nieDtal  proeeam,  vhich  coold  alona  Umo 
aaf  lalDOhle  reiolt.  Hence  we  hare  at  promt  no  oatorol  monlnea 
Tbe  laws  of  the  health  of  ntiud,  dd  which  its  happioeis  and  ill  litni 
depend,  eiactl;  as  iboae  of  the  bod;  npoo  its  Iswt,  haTe  nut  been  oaA 
ant,  or  arranged  in  any  scientiBc  form.  The  eflact  of  this  is  eiaetlr  «*Jl 
die  la«>  of  the  body  bad  not  been  iuTntigated.  Wherever  Che  lawi  i 
bnltb,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  an  not  nuderKtood,  or  are  diaib^ 
miury  iteertaic  toreault;  and  erery  error  we  m.iks  in  endea'tHinnl  n 
eomprebend  the  natural  moral  laws,  which  preside  oier  onr  Tirtoe  at 
happinEWi  has  to  be  atoned  for  by  sar  sorrow  and  degredation. 

niieitnee  of  menial  health  may  be  aajd  to  be  still  quite  mdi 
Ita  Tery  firit  fundamcotfU  aiioniR  are  not  sduitted,  bat  all  is  inrelnli 
in  a  paradoiical,  mj-Etic.  Eapematnral  obionrity,  Thui,  aa  bac  hKi' 
diown  in  a  farmer  easay,  the  two  great  natural  gnidea  to  tb«  uadH- 
ttinding  of  mental  health  and  dicean  are  disregarded,  namely,  Jof  *Bi[ 
Sorrow,  whicb  eorreapond  to  the  feelh^  of  Pain  and  Pleaxm'in  tin 
body :  and  bence  there  ii  dwereatot  oonfa*ian  and  miitDiiotpliMi,  a*  tt> 
what  constitntea  a  really  healtby  or  Tirtnons  jtate  of  mind.  "—  ■ — 
mon  standards  of  mura!  eicellence  nrc  not  hcultlij-,  aod  tbarelore  cannt*  i 

most  admired  by  thu  fLii-!' i:.   r     ]■„..■     ;■    i^i  ftaliiy  fnll  of  Boral  to-  | 
ease.      Prom  the  warn     ■  ■  i  iril  hy  which  lo  judge  of  1 

mental  health  and  Ai^i-d  -  l  k-hi^h  ju  tbe  oonducl  uf  \ 

OBI  own  mini,  and  in   ij._j ^„..„.  ,  ^  j, — :  .u  i>lii.Tj.       We  uliol^ 

eieeialTely  in  mode*  of  feeling  and  thonght,  which  we  imagine  tebtjM' 
bnt  wbidi  in  reality  are  rery  pemiciona ;  and  hence  we  beoonat  ■liwii 
ble,  perhaps  go'madi^nlteanconidaiia  that  the  reaaon  of  oar  ■iili.ijMiMi 
UminoarinfrmeemeDtofthelawiofmentBlhealtb.  little  aitfatlMi 
of  phyiical  hedth  are  generally  ondetMoed,  those  trf  mental  herilk  W 
almmit  less  id. 

It  li  a  certain  tmth,  that  all  mdiapjiineiE  arising  from  msDtaltsom 
tnTariably  resolts  frcm  onr  disobedience  to  tfaelawiof  mormlhealtk^tkat 
tm  intanitj  remits  in  like  maimer  fraia  a  graaler  degree  of  saib 
disobedience ;  and  that  the  opponte  state*  of  joy,  health,  and  Strang  d 
mhtdcan  only  arise  from  OBI  obediBncetDthtMlawi.  All  nitoBXta* 
from'ooT  obserrance  of  the  natoral  conditions  which  lead  to  it,  iMd'lU 
rice  from  their  neglect.  A  virtaons  state  of  mind  comes  iirT«ri^r  turn 
natural  canses :  and  to  lapplicate  rapeTnatoral  Interference  oi  iMfM- 
ance  to  make  ns-Tirtnooi,  is  just  as  anreasonable as  to  aak  forbidiT 
ttiength  OT  iiealth,  or  to  entreat  Deity  to  bnild  aboaiefbrae.  Tel 
prayers  are  constantly  pat  ap  to  the  Deity  to  girs  n  a  contrite  hMM|« 
iJoTli^  and  piom  spliU  ;  allofwtiioti  anasfODdamentBHyBrrenisWi 
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and  ai  foil  of  dangwr  to  the  injypUaiit,  m  tii«  belief  tint  Kiperaataiil 
intcrfereiMe  ivill  rettoxe  a  siok  man  to  health. 

There  ii. nothing  more  pemioioiii«  than  the  belief  tfaatanythingie  to  be 
obtained  ||r  sapernatursT  means,  either  in  the  mind  or  in  the  my.  It 
pre^nii  vi  from  aeeing  olearly  Ae  onlv  meant  wUoh  can  poeeibly  ba 
Efailiagi  inamely,  the  natural  onea ;  and  panlfNB  our  effiirt^  by  leading 
ni  to  depend  on  a  anooonr  whioh  nerer  poaaibly  can  reach  ni,  and  never 
hai  reached  any  human  being,  and  tfani  to  neglect  tiie  natncal  meaBi» 
wbick,  WB  mig^t  by  diligent  aeaieh  aittain  to.  In  the  treatment  of 
bodily  diaease  also,  it  was  common  in  former  timea  to  vie  prayara  and 
raUgiona  ritei,  instead  of  the  natural  meant;  but  fortmstuy  for  man*> 
kind  these  have  now  all  bnt  disappeared  from  among  nt,  and  prayera  for 
the  restoration  of  the  sick  by  an  interraption  to  the  natnral  lows,  are 
now  only  used  as  a  form,  whidi  few  men  put  any  fUth  in.  Who,  when 
lia  sees  a  man  dying  of  canoer  or  consumption,  ever  lets  the  idea  of  snper*- 
natural  interference  enter  into  his  expectation  of  the  inevitable  issne  r 

Bnt  in  the  mind  these  •npernatural  agenoiea  are  still  oonstantly 
resorted  to.  If  a  man  become  unhappy  in  mind,  if  his  temper  be  spoiledi 
in  other  words  if  his  mind  become  diseased  in  any  way,  instead  of  invest- 
igating  narrowly,  just  aain  the  case  of  bodily  diacMCt  the  natnral  oansea 
inuchhave  led  to  this  nnhappinei8«  and  removing  them  by  substituting 
the  natnral  conditiona  of  mental  health;  the  snpemataral  moralist,  who 
knows  but  of  one  cause  of  moral  disease,  namely  originaLsin,  and  but  one 
enre,  namely,  apiritual  conversion,  prays  over  the  su£brar,  that  a  healthy 
ataterof  mind  be  nven  him  by  supernatural  interfarance,  and  that  thns,  ha 
may  be  restored  to  happiness  and  to  virtue.  Onr  body,  if  diseased* 
if  treated  naturally ;  our  mind  supematurally. 

But  nature  knows  of  no  suoh  supernatural  means ;  in  her  infinite 
variety,  there  is  no  such  thing  aa  one  cauae  or  one  cure  of  diaeaae. 
Every  faculty  of  the  mind  has  its  own  peculiar  laws  of  health  and  hap- 
piness, juat  as  every  organ  of  the  body ;  and  this  method  of  treating  all 
mental  diseases  by  one  supernatural  panacea,  leada  to  nothing  bnt  aocn* 
mnlatcd  error,  confusion,  and  misery.  It  iapartlyowingto  this  unnatural 
moral  treatment,  (of  course  acting,  like  all  other  evils  at  present,  nserely 
as  a  subordinate  to  the  law  of  population,  wbidi  rmcutitatu  an  immenae 
amount  of  misery  in  some  shane  or  other),  that  ^eie  is  so  nmehunhap* 
piness  in  tliis  country,  and  tnat  insanity  it  ae -common,  and  is,  indeed* 
even  on  the  increase.  In  fact  the  spiritual  panacea  itsitlf,  that  mental 
state  which  is  considered  to  be  the  hij^eat  form  of  human^virtne^.ia  most 
assuredly,  whmi  analysed  by  the  natural  testa  of  moral  heatth,  ^to  the 
reverse  of  a  healthy  or  a  virtuous  morail  atate;  ao  mnoh  so,  that  the 
moral  ^ysician  muit  regard  the  religious  spiritaalianitwittkitoascetioisnit 
and  proneneis  to  gloomv  and  serious  viewa,  which  is  ae  widely  prevalent 
in  our  country,  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  forma  of  m(»ad  disease  now  existing 
among  us. 

We  cannot  expect  a  state  of  .satisfactory  virtue  or  happinessaanong 
mankind,  as  long  as  the  present  supematund  vlewa  of  mind  exist ;  aa 
long  as  all  conditions  of  happiness  and  unnapainasa,  all  virtues  ai^d  viaaa, 
sainties  and  incipient  insanities,  are  treated  alike ;  while  a  mord 


taken  frcm  aathoritj'  fa  applied  to  all,  and  tbe  gre&tbaok  of  Nature  vitli 
its  iD&uite  variety,  uad  beautiful  and  unerring  cliain  of  oatural  cauuvtlon, 
is  nngtadieil.  Look  at  the  fearful  amonut  of  misery  and  crime  ntucii 
exiBta  amoDE  n<  !  Our  society  in  many  of  it£  grades  is  a  meal  pcit- 
hauEe,  vbicn  men  are  afraid  eren  to  look  at.  An  imtnense  deal  of  llib 
misery  is  directly  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  natural  laws  of  happinesi 
and  rirtue,  and  to  the  conBtant  &nbstitutian  or  the  supernatUTal  for  thf 
natural  efforts  to  remedy  the  eiila.  What  aviiil  the  prayers  that  Qoi 
will  take  pity  on  the  poor,  will  remoTe  po'erty,  orprevent  dronkeunest  mi 
prostitution!  AU  the  prayers  under  bearen  wiii  not  remoTe  one  jot  nor 
one  tittle  of  this  misery  or  this  rice  ;  it  is  only  by  diligently  studying  the 
DUural  causes  which  bare  led  to  it,  and  remoriug  them,  while  vesnb- 
ttitDle  the  natural  condittomi  of  happiness,  that  eo  blessed  a  resolt  is 
coDceirable.  How  much  time  has  b«ezi  wasted,  how  mnch  human  isgon; 
and  degradation  has  bees  ullowed  lo  contiQue,  through  persistence  io 
these  delusive  means '. 

The  idea  of  the  sapeniatural  has  eicr  acted  to  paralyse  the  eiertious  of 
men  in  tbe  remoial  of  miseries.  Porerty  has  been  tbonght  to  be  a  son  , 
of  □ecasaary  eril,  sent  upaa  mankind,  possibly  as  a  punishmect  foe 
faaman  pride  or  sin.  Disease  wa^  for  ages  viewed  ia  the  same  erroDeouE 
Ught,  till  adraaeing  medical  science  showed  it  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 
infringement  of  the  physical  laws.  "God  has  so  willed  it,"  or  "the 
fineer  of  Cod  is  upon  tbem,"  has  been  a  censtant  phrase  in  the  moatli 
of  those,  whose  thongbti  ever  ran  upon  supernatoral  interference ;  and 
in  this  way  are  tbe  Eupematural  moralists  wont  to  depreciate  schemes 
for  greatly  elevating  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  mankind.  "  These 
cannot  succeed,"  they  say,  "for  tbe  main  close  of  poverty,  and  of  all 
other  social  evils  LI  the  natural  inborn  human  depravity.'  Thus  they 
are  contented  to  pray  for  supernatural  interference  to  change  men's  minds, 
and  take  comparatively  little  interest  in  the  hopes  or  schemes  of  the 
uacora'  investigator.  Bat  he,  thoDEh  fiiU  of  sotrow  at  the  prewnt  state 
of  btinian  degradation,  is  no  leu  fw  of  hope,  for  he  cannot  forget  the 
groat 'truth,  that  all  these  miseries  arise  from  natural  causes,  from 
natural  laws  which  have  been  broken ;  that  therefore  there  is  no  super- 
natural bar  to  theii  removal:  and  that  by  studying  reverentially  tbe 
various  causes  of  happiness  and  misery,  vice  and  virtue,  poverty  and 
crime,  aa  we  see  them  eiempUSed  in  the  infinite  raiiety  of  human  lira 
aioond  us,  we  will  in  time  be  able  to  remove  these  evils,  at  least  in  t, 
great  degree.  All  of  us  will  yet  recognise  the  true  comparative  advantages 
of  these  two  diETerent  modes  of  religions  belief,  and  religious  effort. 

Thns  the  more  insight  we  obtain  into  the  phenomena  of  the  whole 
universe,  into  those  of  mind  a*  well  aa  of  matter,  the  more  does  it 
become  assured  to  us,  that  every  effect  is  owing  to  natural  causes ;  and 
that  Bxed  and  invariable  natural  lavs  prevail  everywhere,  which  are 
never  in  any  initanca  departed  from.  There  is  never  either  in  mind  or 
matter  the  shadow  of  a  sini  of  supernatural  interference.  This  great 
fundamental  truth  liesat  the  bottom  of  all  the  iciencea,  and  mnst  before 
long  be  oniversally  conceded:  in  the  mental  and  moral,  as  well  u  the 
physical  sdencea.     When  it  is  clearly  understood,  all  of  as  will  sm  tb* 
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ntter  froitlossnoss  of  eyer  looking  beyond  nature  for  the  causes  of  good  or 
eyil  fortune,  or  of  any  event  which  takes  place  in  the  physical  or  moral 
world ;  and  the  utter  futility  of  any  request  for  a  supernatural  interrup- 
tion to  these  wondrous  laws,  in  whose  admirable  precision  and  inyaria- 
bility  their  chief  beauty,  and  our  own  safety,  consist.  Before  long,  in 
mind,  as  well  as  in  physics,  the  doctrine  of  immediate  interference  must 
be  totally  abandoned ;  and  we  must  reconiise  that  Deity,  if  existing,  at 
least  never  in  any  one  instance  interferesln  the  natural  course  of  events. 
In  this  way  the  supernatural  moralist  must  inevitably  soon  be  compelled 
to  adopt  at  most  the  doctrine  of  secondary  causes^  in  mind  as  well  as  in 
matter. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  doctrine  of  Secondary  Causes.  In  it  the  idea 
of  a  supreme  supernatural  being  is  still  preserved,  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  being  at  first  originated  the  material  universe,  and  impressed  upon 
matter  its  laws,  which  should  never  afterwards  be  interrupted,  except  in 
the  creation  of  the  dtfierent  species  of  animals  and  vegetables :  which,  it 
is  held,  nature  unaided  could  not  have  produced.  The  recorded  supernatu- 
ral interferences  of  the  Biblical  narrative  are  by  some  included  in  the 
primary  laws  laid  down  for  matter,  special  provision  havine  been  then  made 
for  these  miraculous  occurrences.  Thus,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  secon^ 
dary  causes,  supernatural  agency  has  operated  on  the  universe  only  at  two 
epochs ;  namely  at  its  first  origin,  and  again  at  the  creation  of  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  living  organisms.  The  laws  once  made,  according  to  this 
doctrine,  have  never  been  interfered  with,  and  the  agency  of  the  super- 
natural is  never  now  apparent  in  the  world ;  and  we  are  only  to  infer 
that  it  exists  as  a  sustaining  or  supporting  force. 

This  doctrine  is  certainly  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  direct  superna- 
tural interference.  It  removes  to  a  much  greater  distance  the  dis- 
turbing idea  of  such  intorferoaces,  veiling  all  direct  operations  of 
the  first  cause  in  the  primeval  origin  of  things ;  and  leaves  it  to  mankind 
to  investigate  those  laws,  which  have  been  primarily  laid  down,  and  to 
act  according  to  them.  It  leaves  thorn  no  hope  of  any  supernatural  aid ; 
nor  does  it  countenance  the  idea,  that  it  is  the  duty  or  the  interest  of  man 
to  seek  such  aid,  instead  of  trusting  entirely  to  natural  means.  The 
doctrine  of  secondary  causes  in  physical  phenomena  is  now  the  prevailing 
one  among  men  of  science,  who  adopt  Christian  beliefs  ;  and  it  is 
compatible  with  a  very  considerable  freedom  of  research  into  nature. 
Would  that  an  equal  degree  of  freedom,  and  an  equally  advanced  mode  of 
belief  had  prevailed  in  moral  science !  But  the  doctrine  of  immediate 
spiritual  interference  is  so  ingrained  in  the  moral  world,  the  whole 
history  of  Christianity  is  so  inseparably  connected  with  this,  that 
tuch  a  belief  as  that  of  secondary  causes,  could  find  no  place  in  it. 

But  even  the  doctrine  of  secondary  causes  is  very  far  from  being  a  true 
or  a  satisfactory  one.  How  are  we  warranted  in  saying;  that  a  super- 
natural power  sustains  the  operations  of  Nature,  or  even  exists  at  all,  if  we 
never  in  any  case  see  the  slightest  sign  of  its  presence  or  its  action  ? 
If  there  is  never  the  slightest  sign,  in  any  of  the  operations  of  mind  or 
matter,  of  a  force  dififeront  from  the  natural  forces,  now  can  we  say  that 
such  a  force  exists?    The  phrase  that  the  universe  is  tuataiiied  by  super- 
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■Atnrol  paver,  although  such  power  tiever  laterfercs  in  the  miautest  scd- 
sible  ds|;;ree  iritli  the  nntutiLi  phenomeDa,  is  qaite  dutitute  of  ineaaitig. 
To  snBtOita  anything  requiru  the  eierctae  oF  nn  actiie  eitiaoeouE  force, 
and  this  force,  h  is  allowed,  ve  aecEr  have  the  ElightesC  ECDsible  sign  «I. 
WliBD  we  Bee  Oijgen  and  Efdrogen  unite  to  form  icater,  or  observe  that 
certain  meotni  emotiooB eicite  within  us  the  fBelinga  of  joj,  vesar  thai 
Buch  elTccts  arc  produced  by  the  natural  propertieM  in  the  cliemical  bodiei 
or  the  mental  states.  TfaaBe  natural  properties  or  forces  aie  snffieieai  in 
themselres  to  produce  the  result:  and  it  it  a  totally  gratuitonE  assump- 
tion, that  there  is  any  other  force,  auy  sapernatuia.1  agency,  acting 
beneath,  whiob  enables  them  to  produce  the  effect.  It  is  ag.iiast  alltrne 
philosophy  to  imagine  such  an  Ebdditional  force,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
slightett  sign  in  the  phenomena  before  us. 

Butbestdef  this  negative  Euataiuing  force,  the  doctrine  of  Secondv; 
Causes  asserts  that  supeniatural  agency  was  actively  employed  in  0» 
creiuioa  of  the  regetable  aud  animal  kingdom.  Here  it  acteil  not  meielj 
as  a  eostaining  force  to  laws  already  invariably  hxed,  bat  actively  iaUi- 
feredl,  giving  to  matter  new  impnlfea,  and  new  forms,  which,  nnaidedi  it 
could  never  have  assumed.  Men  saw  that  the  doctrine  of  sapematural 
interference  could  not  now  be  receirad,  as  it  oni^e  was,  in  the  pbenametui 
going  on  around  us  at  preseut.  No  ooe  now  imagines  that  the  develops 
ment  and  growth  eren  of  the  highwt  animal,  that  the  evoliuion  even  of 
oar  most  complex  organs,  takes  place  by  immediate  giipematural  canEt- 
Cion.  Uowerer  mysterious  a  proceu  may  be,  and  however  little  wb  may 
yet  understand  it,  we  know  with  absolute  certainty,  that  all  is  done  hj 
the  workings  of  the  natural  forces,  never  interfered  with,  never  assisted , 
and  no  phyeiologist  would  ever  now  think  for  a  moment,  of  accounting 
for  any  vital  action,  by  any  other  than  natural  causes.  The  man  whu 
would  attribute  the  deveUipement  of  an  oigan,  which  we  could  not  jM 
ludcntMid,  to  imineiiite  BapemUnral  ageDcy,  would  be  thonght  aloiort 

But  wlutt  light  ban  we  to  aisart  tliAt  snch  Bapematuial  affuej  was 
■ued  in  the  er«atian  of  livins  organiimi,  any  more  than  in  the  develope- 
ment  and  precerrUioD  of  those  at  present  existinz?  The  only  nmod 
tlutt  tliis  is  dinie,  is  beeaoM  it  is  not  yet  anderstoo^  how  Ench  wouderinl 

'—ts  oonldfiist  ariM  by  natural  forces.    But  they  hare  littte  faith 

"     "'      '  ■       ■  ■        '    to  her  poweit.     What  can 

..  e  dnelopsiiiuit  and  growth 

of  alitlDg organiBii I  wbohu  tefie^edon  thepliMiameDa.iroiidrOBi  aad 
banacsoaut  beyond  all  emieeptioti,  which  are  there  witnessed;  any 
reaaoning  baud  on  an  arbitrary  limitatien  of  the  pcnnrs  of  NUnnii 
Dtterly  Taloeku.    The  hnnan  being  originates  in  a  single  call,  so  small 


ornnisms  oonid  first  arlM  by  natural  forces.    But  they  ha 

in  Natures  'ho  thos  preennie  to  set  bounds  to  her  power*. 

NatOM  not  do  ?    To  bini  who  ha*  stodied  the  derelopemeni 

of  alitlDg  organian  I  who  ha*  tefie^edon  thephsnomena.w 

banacsoiiUnt  beyond  all  eoneeption,  which  are  there  wit 

reaaoning  based  on  an  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  pcnnrs 

Dtterly  TalneksB.    The  hnnan  being  originates  in  a  single 

that  it  cannot  be  *een  by  Uu  naked  eye.    In  this  «^  onr  i 

of  mind  and  body  Le  first  cradled,  and  by  these  powers,  of 

attempts  to  deny  the  truly  natnral  chai«ctar,  we  derelope  oniselres ;  w* 

boild  np  (tat  body  to  its  perfection  of  pbyaiol  organisation,  and  we  boiU 

sp  no  lasi  our  mhid,  by  which  we  obtain  *o  bonndjess  an  insi^  into  emy 
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tittle  in  our  derelopement.  He  who  refleoti  on  the  coocentration  of 
powen  in  this  little  primary  cell,  and  on  this  display  of  natural  forces,  in- 
cluding the  erolution  of  mind  equally  with  that  of  body— for  the  mind  if 
luit  ai  certainly  built  up  by  natural  forces  as  the  body— will  bo  too  much 
lost  in  wonder  at  their  infinity,  to  Tonture  to  imagine  that  he  knows 
their  limits.  What  can  be  more  wonderful  or  more  inscrutable  than 
these  phenomena  ?  How  could  we  erer  hare  imagined  that  such  powers 
resided  in  us ;  in  us  as  a  part  of  Nature?  Why  should  we  beliere  that 
nature  who  can  do  this  unaided,  could  not  also  unaided  giTo  origin  to  the 
rarious  forms  of  yegetable  and  animal  life  at  the  beginning  ?  She,  the 
only  power  that  we  erer  see  at  work,  our  mother,  our  preserrer,  our  own 
innermost  essence ;  she,  who  has  powers  and  infinite  sublimity,  which  no 
tongue  can  utter,  and  no  mind  conceive ;  in  what  respect  has  she  erer 
failed  to  satisfy  our  most  boundless  yearninen  for  the  infinite,  that  we 
should  dishonour  her  thus,  and  seek  to  subsntute  another  power  tor  her 
too  feeble  energies? 

The  more  we  reflect,  the  more  we  study  the  derelopement  and  succes- 
sion of  animated  beinss,  the  more  assured  will  become  our  conviction, 
that  all  those  transcenoant  phenomena,  however  incomprehensible  by  us  at 
present,  are  owing  entirely  and  absolutely  to  the  natural  fbroes ;  and 
that  there  has  been  as  little  supernatural  interference  in  the  crigin  of 
lAfty  as  we  now  see  in  its  CM^inwrnct,  Every  thing  leads  us  to  this  con- 
clusion. We  see  in  the  history  of  the  developement  of  living  beings, 
plants  and  animals,  the  same  wondrous  marks  of  constant  adherence  to 
a  fixed  and  definite  plan,  of  the  absolute  obedience  to  invariable  and 
definite  laws,  which  we  find  everywhere  else  in  nature.  Several  of  these 
laws  of  organic  structure  have  already  been  made  out ;  such  as  that  of  the 
invariable  developement  of  the  more  special  from  the  more  general,  the 
unity  of  type  and  of  function,  &c. :  and  it  is  to  such  researches  as  these, 
and  not  to  that  mis-named  piety,  which  contents  itself  with  vague  wonder 
over  a  first  cause,  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  true  and  elevating  conception 
of  the  wondrous  origin  of  Life.  And  yet  it  is  deemed  almost  a  saeruege, 
to  attempt  to  divest  the  origin  of  life  of  its  supernatural  character,  ioA 
reduce  it,  as  has  been  done  with  Astronomy,  Greology,  Vital  Force,  dee.,  to 
a  natural  and  conceivable  form.  Such  an  attempt  on  the  contr«nr  is  most 
admirable  ;  and  the  author  of  the  **  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation  "  deserves  our  warm  gratitude  for  his  endeavour,  however  im- 
perfect all  such  endeavours  must  yet  be,  to  show  how  Life  could  possibly 
nave  originated,  and  gradually  ascended  through  the  scale  of  being,  with- 
out supernatural  intmerence.  We  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  it  M 
do  so,  although  it  may  take  centuries  of  the  most  patient  research  to  tell 
us  Aoif .  The  idea  of  supernatural  interference  paralyses  all  science ; 
unless  we  have  natural  phenomena  to  analyse,  ail  our  reasonings  are  a 
vanity  and  a  delusion :  and  the  preconceived  belief  in  such  intenerenoe 
itas  ever  acted  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  men  with  an  explanation  which 
is  no  explanation,  and  to  oppose  the  progress  of  earnest  and  devoife 
enquiry. 

How  did  we  come  here  ?  What  it  the  nature  and  purpose  of  owr  being  ? 
Whatis  Lifb,  what  Death  ?    Momentous  ouestions,  which  it  k  «a  fah 
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to  attempt 'to  satisfy  by  the  roatine  answers  of  snpemataralism,  as  to 
arrest  the  coarse  of  the  spheres.  The  general  answer  to  the  question  ol 
the  Origin  of  Life,  is,  **  we  were  created  by  supernatural  interference. 
An  arbitrary  will,  by  an  interruption  to  the  Laws  of  Nature,  caused  us  to 
come  into  existence,  and  to  assume  this  form  for  certain  purposes.**  The 
'  problem  of  Life  were  indeed  a  hopeless  one,  if  such  were  the  case.  But 
the  natural  answer  to  these  questions  is  rery  different.  **  We  came  into 
being  according  to  fixed  and  definite  laws,  as  truly  natural  and  indepen- 
dent in  their  actions,  as  those  which  make  the  two  elements  imite  to 
form  water.  We  exist,  because  our  existence  was  a  necessary  residt  <^ 
the  progressiye  tendency  of  Nature ;  there  is  nothing  arbitrary,  nothing 
supernatural,  in  our  life.  We  are  not  remoyed  by  any  such  impassable 
gulph  from  the  rest  of  the  inanimate  universe ;  all  beings  and  aU  t^jUigB 
are  bound  together  in  one  chain  of  inyariable  natural  causation,  of  which 
we  learn  the  links  one  by  one  with  advancing  knowledge.  We  do  not  in- 
deed see  all  these  links,  nor  can  we  yet  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for 
the  natural  forces  to  give  origin  to  life ;  but  everything  we  observe  around 
us,  all  our  progress  in  knowledge,  clears  up  more  and  more  of  this 
mystery,  and  we  live  in  the  earnest  hope  and  belief,  that  the  clue  will  yet 
be  found  to  the  labyrinth ;  that  some  one  will  yet  be  able  to  unite  together 
the  broken  links  of  the  chain  of  life,  and  to  show  the  natural  connection 
which  exists  between  all  living  beings."  That  there  are  numberless  in- 
dications of  such  a  connection,  is  undoubted ;  the  unity  of  type  between 
the  organs  of  different  animals  ;  the  resemblance  of  the  embryos  of  the 
higher  animals  to  permanent  forms  in  the  scale  below  them ;  the  won- 
derful manner  in  which  the  different  sub-kingdoms  of  animals  and  plants 
are  connected  together  by  their  lowest  forms,  which  are  evidently  of  a 
transitional  character,  passing  over  from  one  group  into  another ;  all 
)hese  wondrous  and  interesting  indications  are  the  keys  given  us  by 
Nature,  to  solve  the  problem  of  Life ;  and  we  may  feel  certain  that  such 
keys  will  not  be  given  in  vain.  The  deeper  insight  a  man  has  into  these 
phenomena,  the  stronger  grows  his  conviction,  that  a  natural  chain  binds 
all  together ;  and  Cuvier  asked  **  why  should  not  organic  life  some  day  have 
its  Newton  ?  "  This  at  least  is  absolutely  certain,  that  he  who  attributes 
them  to  supernatural  interference,  does  nothing  on  earth  to  help  us  in  tiie 
matter.  At  what  exact  point  was  supernatural  interference  used  ?  to 
what  extent  did  it  derange  the  natural  forces  ?  Unless  he  can  also  say 
this,  he  in  fact  says  nothing.  Men  like  Owen,  Oken,  Goethe,  Cuvier, 
are  the  Galileos  of  the  science  of  organic  life ;  and  the  results  of  their  dis- 
coveries will  as  irresistibly  banish  the  idea  of  supernatural  interference 
from  that  field  of  knowledge,  as  did  those  of  Galileo  in  the  case  of  the 
movements  of  the  spheres.  All  of  us  will  yet  feel  to  whom  our  thanks 
are  due,  and  what  inquirers  have  pursued  the  true  path  to  a  nobler  religious 
conception  of  the  mystery  of  our  Life. 

Thus  it  must  ultimately  be  conceded,  although  it  may  take  centuries 
before  we  can  conceive  how  it  could  take  place,  that  the  Origin  and 
Evolution  of  Life  are  as  absolutely  independent  of  supernatural  interfer- 
ence, as  we  now-a-days  see  its  continuance  to  be.    It  is  true  that  we  have 
no  parallel  at  present  to  any  ^vicYi  ^\k&uomsu.^  ^  ^iXv^^  Qiv^^^  liSa  -^  that 
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all  living  beings  spring  from  similar  parents,  and  from  such  alone ;  and 
this  it  is,  that  makes  the  problem  so  ezcessiyely  difSicalt,  and  forms 
at  present  an  absolute  bar  to  our  imagination.  But  stiU  less  have  we 
any  parallel  to  anything  approaching  to  supernatural  interference ;  of 
that  we  have  not  the  shadoir  of  a  sign  in  the  present  day ;  and  were  it 
not  for  recorded  examples  of  such  mterference,  which  are  innumerable 
among  all  nations  in  their  infancy,  we  would  never  even  think  of 
resortmg  to  such  an  explanation.  The  question  is  just  this ;  whether  is 
it  more  probable  that  supernatural  agency  has  been  used,  a  thing  which 
we  have  found  in  every  other  department  of  science  to  be  an  absolute 
error,  full  of  the  most  pernicious  consequences  to  human  progress ;  or 
that,  in  this  case,  av  in  myriads  of  others,  too  low  and  degrading  an  esti- 
mate has  been  taken  of  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  we  have  arrogantly 
presumed  to  settle  the  limits  of  her  actions  ?  We  cannot  forsooth  under- 
stand how  unaided  Nature  could  give  origin  to  life ;  and  therefore  we 
take  it  upon  ourselves  dogmatically  to  assert  that  she  could  not.  What 
do  we  know  of  what  she  can,  and  what  she  cannot  do  ?  At  the  very 
least  any  impartial  mind  would  confess  his  own  ignorance  on  this,  as  yet 
inscrutable,  subiect ;  and  reyerentially  enquire  how  much  this  almighty 
Nature  is  capable  of  effecting,  before  he  comes  to  so  rash  a  conclusion. 
Of  what  value  on  so  diflScult  a  question  are  the  judgments  of  those,  who 
know  so  little  of  truth,  that  they  do  not  see  the  invariability  of  the  laws 
that  operate  around  us  at  present  ?  Who  do  not  perceive  that  the  laws 
of  the  seasons,  of  health  and  disease,  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  are 
exactly  as  fixed  as  those  of  Chemistry  ?  Who  would  desire  a  supernatural 
interpositk)n  to  send  fine  weather,  and  yet  see  the  folly  of  imploring  such 
aid  to  build  a  house  or  to  cleanse  a  city  7  And  yet  these  errors  are' looked 
upon  as  signs  of  a  religious  mind,  and  anyone  who  would  earnestly  seek 
to  show  how  mistaken  and  dangerous  they  are,  is  treated  as  a  enemy  to 
his  race.  Oh  mother  Nature,  tnou  knowest  a  very  different  religion !  thou 
who  invitest  all  enquiry  and  stiflest  none ;  whose  great  book  is  ever  open 
to  all  our  race  alike,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times ;  in  whose  mignty 
bosom  all  thy  children  are  impartially  embraced,  portions  of  thee,  and 
sharing  in  thy  infinite  sublimity ;  who  workest  ever  onwards,  evolving 
in  thy  course  endless  worlds  ana  forms  of  being,  all  bound  together  in  thv 
own  perfect  fashion,  the  subject  for  the  research  and  adoration  of  all 
ages. 

From  the  conviction  that  [all  the  phenomena  we  see  around  us  at 
present,  arc  of  an  invariably  natural  character,  to  the  conviction  that  the 
Origin  of  Life,  however  incomprehensible  it  still  is  to  us,  was  also  en- 
tirely natural,  is  but  a  step ;  and  it  is  but  one  step  further,  to  exclude 
entirely  the  idea  of  supernatural  interference  in  the  primeval  Origin  qf 
Matter,  It  is  indeed  not  so  difficult  to  understand  the  infinity  of  matter 
as  tho  natural  origin  of  life.  '  We  see  that  matter  exists  at  present  per- 
fectly independently ;  it  has  its  own  invariable  laws  of  action  and  of  beings 
and  when  we  seek  further,  we  find  that  it  is  absolutely  indestructible ; 
that,  so  far  as  wo  can  see,  it  is  infinite.  And  if  we  follow,  here  as  else- 
where, the  only  true  guiding  principle  of  inquiry,  namely,  to  reason 
fiom  what  we  eee  to  what  we  do  not  im,  we  must  condude  that  mattAC  ia 


infinite:  that  n(J7  panicle  ve  lee  iromid  lU  lias eiiiteil  and  will  oM 
throagb  »ll  ftOTnity.  What  eoneeivable  reason,  cicept  blind  anthoriti. 
hiieve  fbraEroti>«<:o[":lu>ion?  On  [b»  other  band,  the  idea  that  muii 
er(aw4  muter  it  a  totally  batelesi  hTpothe&is,  Dot  founded  on  a  jhad« 
of  re**on.  There  is  not  tlie  slightest  anaiogy  in  lis  faTonr,  and  it  ■» 
meKty  (onceiied,  vliea  boraao  reason  i»M  is  its  infancy  ;  when  tlw 
conneclHin  betVMQ  the  brain  aod  the  mind  iras  not  known  ;  and  wha 
•rery  new  form  gnen  by  the  hand  of  man  to  matier  wO»  ragnely  teniwd 
a  cie«cion.  We  now  know,  that  lucli  a  thing  as  crealioii  never  taka 
place  St  present ;  that  no  new  element  ii  erer  inttodnced  bj  eitianeni 
power.  Dordo  the  lavs  of  one  part  of  theimiTeree  erer  bend  or  alter  tm 
iota,  in  obedience  to  aoy  other  part. 

Why  do  we  say  that  mind  is  more  infinite,  more  noble,  or  more 
powwfol,  dian  matter  ?  that  it  can  create  matter,  ghre  it  laws  and  beod 
it  to  its  parpoie?  Alas!  oai  race  hat  paid,  and  still  pays,  but  too 
dearly,  for  lUs  enormooi  injiutiee  to  the  one  great  part  of  our  being. 
How  isit  one  vhit  more  cunceiTable  that  nund  Ehould  be  infinite,  than 
that  matter  sbonld  be  so  ?  Nay,  it  ii  rather  infinitely  less  coaceifable ; 
and  while  we  can  give  no  postible  reason  for  matter  not  being  inGoile, 
bat  are  forced  to  coine  lo  that  conclnsion  if  we  attend  to  nature  ;  wo  can 
on  the  other  hand  find  no  poisiblo  reason  ill  nacare  why  mind  Bhoold  be 
lofiDiM,  bat  are  torced  by  the  (tody  of  nature  to  the  condmion  that  it  is 
not  10.  Mind  ii  a  UriDe  essence,  and  all  life  a,  fioin  the  TCry  fint  eondi- 
tiODS  of  its  eDBtence,  sobjeet  to  change,  and  therefore  to  dt(UA-  Mind  li 
transient,  being  abtolucely  Inseparable  from  transient  forms  of  matter; 
and  Ie  not  a  farce  alien  from  the  rest  of  Nature,  but  an  entirely  natural 
one,  iniepBrably  linked  with  the  rest  in  mutual  interd^mdenca. 

He  who  has  studied  (he  progress  of  Physiology,  cannot  bat  be  itmck 
by  the  aumerons  instances  in  wbidi  phenomena  in  the  ttrin^  body, 
which  osed  to  be  considered  as  purely  mini,  and  theiefbre  of  a  kind 
totally  remoTed  from  physical  analogy,  and  frcan  onr  comprafaansian, 
hare  of  lat«  years  been  successively  sbovD  to  be  pni^y  p/iyiieal.  Tbns 
the  process  of  Diction  was  tang  thought  to  be  strictly  vital,  whereas 
now  it  is  DniversaSy  allowed  to  be  entuSy  physical,  talung  place  accor- 
ding  to  the  physios!  laws  of  Chemistry,  heal,  Ac. ;  insomoch  that  thi 
[oO^nheuiDtcadncedinta  tbeEtamach.mnst  still  be  regarded  aa  CEsea- 
tially  eitemal  to  the  body,  that  is,  not  yet  forming  a  part  of  the  tissoM. 
In  like  manner  the  essential  part  of  Beapiiatiou,  namely  the  taking  in  of 
Ozfgen  and  the  giving  oat  of  Carbonie  acid,  it  regulated  1^  Um 
entirely  physical  laws  of  the  diffosion  of  gases,  &c.  Nntrition,  also,  or 
the  absorption  of  the  food  by  the  blood-vessels  and  lacteals,  has  been 
ahowa  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  physical  laws  of  endosmosis  and  ezosmotlt. 
Animal  Heat  a  produced  by  the  chemical  nnioa  of  Oxygen  and  Carbon 
thruughont  the  frame,  and  is  as  entirely  a  physical  proceti,  as  Che  bnm- 
iug*of  the  &re  in  the  grate.  Many  more  instances  conld  be  given,  but 
I'le^o  are  sufficient  to  show  the  great  and  significant  fact,  that  the  pro- 
■x- 1  :.^  of  Fhysiolt^  is  lending  m  every  direction  to  banish  the  old  TBgns 
ilk*,  of  an  unintelligible  vital  force,  from  the  bodily  economy,  and  ta 
tubttiiiM  intelligible  ghjiicsl  Uwe.     In  fact  the  very  ^ase  "  Pita) 
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force  '*  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  merely  proviiional,  to  mean  nothing, 
except  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  an  explanation  of  the  fact, 
regarding  ^ich  it  ii  lued.  Qradoally  it  ii  becooung  apparent  in  nnm- 
berleii  instances,  that  the  so-called  yital  forces  are  merely  phynoal  orus 
in  dUguUe ;  and  this  gives  us  another  key  to  the  great  problem,  the  con- 
nection of  the  organic  with  the  inorganic  world,  and  oridn  of  life. 
From  what  has  been  already  done  in  this  direction,  and  from  what  we  may 
infer  from  reflection,  it  appears  extremely  probable,  that  all  tital  pheno- 
mena are  really  physical ;  that  they  are  really  produced  by  pnysical 
forces,  actinp;  in  certain  new  conditions.  He  who  feels  convinced  of  the 
natural  ori|;in  of  life,  would  be  led  to  this  coneiosion  by  a  priwri  reasons. 
If  life  orisinated  entirely  by  means  of  the  natural  physical  fbrcei«  as  it 
most  indubitably  did,  all  the  vital  forces  must  have  sprung  out  of  the 
physical  ones;  and  must  in  fact  be  an  evolution  of  properties  and  forces 
always  existing  in  matter,  but  lying  dormant,  until  called  forth  by 
suitable  circumstances. 

It  is  absolutely  certain  that  there  is  not  a  movement  of  a  muscle  in 
our  frame,  not  ^  thought  or  feelins  in  our  mind,  which  is  not  accom- 
panied and  in8epartK»ly  connected  mth  chemical,  mechanical,  and  other 
physical  changes.  Now  what  is  the  connection  between  this  chemical 
and  mechanical  change  on  the  one  hand,  and  thought  and  feeling  on  the 
other?  It  is  easy  to l)rand  all  investigations  into  the  connection  of  mind 
and  matter,  such  as  those  of  Leibig  and  others,  with  the  stigma  of 
materialism,  and  to  rest  contented  with  an  explanation  which  is  none ; 
but  such  a  course  leads  Just  to  nothing,  like  the  old  doctrine  of  vital 
essence.  Do  we  consider  it  a  desradation  for  mind,  to  link  and  compare 
it  with  matter  ?  Do  we  think  that  there  is  anythine  one  Jot  more  ele- 
vated, more  transcendantly  wonderful,  in  a  mental  pnenomenon,  that  in 
the  extraordinary  and  infinitely  subtilised  chemical  chanse  that  accom- 
panies it  ?  Here,  as  in  all  other  speculations,  there  has  been  a  constant 
endeavour  to  vilify  matter ;  but  therein  men  have  merely  shown  that 
the  divine  beauty  of  one  fundamental  part  of  their  nature  is  hid  from 
them.  Their  eyes  are  shut,  their  hearu  are  closed  to  the  wonder  and 
majesty  of  the  material  universe;  they  will  not  take  Nature  as  she 
presents  herself  to  us,  with  her  perfect  natural  harmony  of  elements,  but 
prefer  forming  to  themselves  a  vain  and  distorted  image.  Forsooth,  these 
transcendant  and  inconceivable  chemical  actions  ;  that  wondrous  refine- 
ment and  exaltation  of  physical  forces  which  goes  on  in  the  brain,  ii  a 
poor  and  contemptible  set  of  phenomena,  unworthy  of  our  most  lofty 
thoughts,  and  utterly  unfit  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  manifestation!  of 
mind.  But  he  who  is  deeply  imbued  with  physical  religion,  can  make  no 
such  invidious  and  baseless  comparisons ;  he  must  claim  for  matter  exactly 
an  equal  share  in  our  wonder ;  ne  recoffnises  with  devout  admiration  the 
certain  truth,  that  there  is  an  inseparable  connection  and  unity  between  the 
physical  and  the  mental  phenomena ;  that  instead  of  saying,  for  instance, 
that  an  intricate  problem  was  solved,  or  a  deep  feeling  of  love  or  devotion 
manifested,  through  certain  mental  processes,  it  is  exactly  equally  true* 
to  say  that  they  were  done  by  certain  transcendant  chemical  actions,  of 
whose  wondrous  and  subtle  character  we  have  as  yet  no  conception. 
There  is  a  deep  fallacy  contained  in  the  common  ez^veaaiotL^  tW^  x!bs^ 
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animal  and  vegefcabie  substance  we  feed  on  ''  support  life ;"  the  fact  ii 
that  they  **  become  life,**  in  other  words  are  converted  into  ourselves, 
and  their  inherent  vital  and  spiritual  properties  are  called  forth. 

£ver3rthing  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  the  chemical,  mechanical^  and 
other  physical  forces  at  work,  are  of  one  nature  and  inseparable  from 
the  mental  phenomena ;  and  that  the  physical  forces  which  we  know 
to  be  manifestefd  in  the  actions  of  the  brain,  are  in  some  inexplicable 
manner  endowed  with  self-consciousness.  Matter,  when  in  the  form 
of  a  muscle,  can  contract ;  when  in  the  form  of  living  nervous  sab- 
stance  it  can  think.  Thought  is  in  some  mysterious  manner  connected 
with  Fhosphortu,  and  must  in  some  way  or  other  be  an  exaltation  and 
refinement  of  properties,  naturally  inherent  in  that  substance,  and  in 
the  other  elements  of  the  brain ;  but  in  what  way  is  yet  totelly  nn^ 
known.  On  reflection  we  perceive  that,  as  there  is  a  chemical  action 
attending  every  mental  process,  just  as  there  is  one  attending  every  act  of 
life,  every  chai^in  the  mind  must  be  connected  with  an  exactly  cones* 
ponding  change  in  these  chemical  actions.  There  is  not  a  greater  differ- 
ence between  joy  and  despair,  than  there  is  between  the  chemical  changes 
which  accompany  tbem ;  and  there  is  an  exactly  equal  beauty  in  the 
chemical  change  and  the  mental  emotion.  The  thought  or  the  feeling 
expresses  the  meaning  of  the  chemical  changes.  Are  we  joyftil  ?  the 
chemical  change  which  is  taking  place  in  our  brain,  is  of  an  easy 
nature,  and  favourable  to  the  powers  of  life  and  health  within  us. 
Are  we  sorrowful  ?  the  chemical  change  is  a  difficult  one,  and  opposed 
to  these  powers.  The  infinite  variety  of  thoughts  and  feelings  are  the 
conscious  expressions  of  the  equal  infinity  of  the  processes  of  the  or- 
ganic chemistry  within  us.  These  considerations  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  simplest  corollaries  from  what  we  now  know  of  the  physiology  of 
nervous  action ;  and  they  sound  strange  only  from  our  mistaken  pre- 
ference for  spiritual  views  of  the  nature  of  life. 

When  we  examine  into  the  history  of  the  earth,  we  find  every  thing 
leading  us  to  the  conviction,  that  matter  existed  long  before  mind;  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  simpler  chemical  combinations  existed  long  prior 
to  the  more  complex  ones,  which  are  a  comparatively  recent  birth  of 
time.  The  evolution  of  mind  is  one  of  the  latest  triumphs  of  the  natu- 
ral forces ;  and  if  we  follow  the  true  path  of  induction,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  so  infinitely  complex  an  essence  could  not  possibly 
have  existed,  except  as  the  result  of  myriads  of  ages  of  elaboration. 
Slowly,  slowly,  on  looking  back  through  the  interminable  vistas  of 
Geology,  we  see  Nature  evolving  this  her  most  wondrous  production ; 
throughout  the  series  of  plants  (whose  lives  are  constructive)  a  founda- 
tion for  the  mental  existence  (which  is  one  of  destruction)  is  laid; 
and  in  the  animal  series,  mind  rises  by  the  most  gradual  steps, 
each  of  which  took  j  probably  millions  of  years  to  surmount  to  the 
platform  of  humanity.  "We  may  be  certain  that  these  wondrous 
and  infinitely  protracted  efforts  are  not  in  vain ;  in  fact,  that  with- 
out this  extraordinary  elaboration,  mind  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility have  come  into  being,  and  that  nature  must  have  rer^iained 
without  self-consciouBneBa.  T\ift  pritidpU  of  PTo\rre«&  (the  same 
with  the  principle  of  Oood^  ot  ^^(^\im<^iiXNsiiiV^^\)R^\SL\!^^^  <^u(s^^^3 
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being  the  inyariable  guide  of  all  living  action)  Beems  fo  form  an  inlier- 
ent  part  of  nature  ;  and  to  make  the  most  complex  essence  the  origin 
of  idl  things  is  completely  to  reverse  the  natural  order.  The  progress 
of  nature  in  the  animated  series,  has  been  shown  by  Yon  Bear  to  be 
always  Arom  the  more  general  to  the  more  special ;  and  thus  the  most 
highly  specialized  and  complex  form  of  life,  namely,  that  pf  man,  came 
last  into  existence. 

But  the  Supernatural  in  any  shape  or  form  is  ahiolutely  inconcdvabk 
by  the  human  mind ;  and  every  attempt  to  conceive  it  has  resulted  in 
inextricable  confusion  and  inconsistencies.  A  mind  without  a  brain ; 
spirit  without  a  substance;  life  without  change,  beginning  or  end; 
personality  without  limitation  of  extent  or  of  consciousness,  uninflu- 
enced by  changes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and  yet  fiill  of  love,  mercy,  and 
tenderness ;  in  short,  every  possible  natural  attribute  has  been  applied 
to  the  Supernatural,  and  yet  every  one  has  been,  in  the  same  breath, 
denied.  It  is  absolutely  and  inexorably  impossible  for  us  to  form  the 
slightest  shadow  of  an  idea  of  a  Supernatural  being ;  we  cannot  really 
conceive  anything  out  of  Nature ;  all  we  possibly  can  do,  is  to  form  an 
aggregation  of  natural  incongruities. 

Thus  then  everything  leads  us  to  the  profound  and  earnest  conviction, 
that  Nature  is  aU  in  all ;  that  there  is  nothing  above,  beneath,  or  be- 
side her ;  and  that  to  her  should  be  transferred  all  the  alle^ance, 
which  has  been  hitherto  paid  to  the  Supernatural.  This  grand  truth 
is  the  foundation  of  modern  thought,  and  is  probably  the  most  import- 
ant conclusion  (next  to  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  population,  com- 
pared with  which  every  other  is  insigniflcant),  to  which  our  race  has 
yet  arrived.  It  is  true  that  it  is  but  partially  and  dimly  seen  as  yet ; 
but  gradually  and  gradually  it  is  dawning  upon  the  world,  and  every 
new  revelation  of  the  book  of  Nature  tends  to  engrave  it  deeper  in  our 
hearts.  It  is  the  foundation  of  Natural  Religion,  that  mighty  faith, 
which  will  sooner  or  later  include  the  whole  human  family,  and  before 
which  scepticism  and  differences  of  creeds  shall  all  alike  disappear. 
He  who  has  once  clearly  seen  the  impassable  gulph  which  divides  the 
Natural  from  the  Supernatural,  and  the  infinitely  greater  reality  and 
transcendant  beauty  of  the  former,  possesses  ever  after  a  profound 
reverence  and  absolute  reliance  in  Nature,  that  nothing  can  shake. 
She  can  do  all,  she  can  solve  every  mystery ;  and  he  who  has  faith  in 
her,  shall  never  be  deceived.  We,  her  loftiest  children,  are  indeed  full 
of  ignorance  and  weaknesses ;  but  there  is  not  a  thought,  not  a  sor- 
row, not  a  perplexity  among  us,  of  which  she  does  not  hold  the  kevs, 
and  for  which  there  is  not  consolation  in  her  mighty  bosom.  The  life 
of  many  of  us  may  seem  a  hopeless  riddle,  may  be  fraught  with  sorrow, 
disappointment,  poverty  or  disease,  doubt,  imbecility,  or  degradation, 
but  she  will  clear  up  all  at  last ;  she  who  has  an  equal  and  impartial 
love  for  all,  and  for  whom  nothing  exists  in  vain. 

Natural  Kcligion  is  the  one  and  only  true  religious  belief,  which  has 
ever  existed  on  this  earth.  It  is  separated  by  a  far  broader  line  of 
demarcation  from  all  the  various  forms  ot  ^upernaturalism,  than  any 
of  these  are  from  each  other.    The  progress  of  religious  belief  has  con- 


•iatcd  la  limiting  more  nnd  morstbeiiiaaenceof  thp  Supematnmt.  ud 
admittiag  iDore  and  more  thut  of  Nature;  eo  tbat  the  relii^iuii.  shicli 
coDt^ned  le&st  of  tbc  immodiate  agaocy  or  ibe  SnpernatDral,  and  man 
natoral  trutli.  Wis  l&e  beet.  Bui  tbe  very  slightest  shadovr  of  a  cob- 
oeptioD  ofttie  aapernatural  gpoiU  the  harmoDj  of  Nntnre,  mlieE  it- 
self ineTitablj  lo  all  our  views  of  life,  and  is  sbwlntely  tncoitiiilcoi 
irllb  Nuturnl  R^tligJOD.  In  tbe  latter,  tbc  very  first  and  fluKloBentil 
belief  ie.  that  tbere  ia  not,  never  was,  and  aeva  can  be,  aaylliing  ou 
of  Nature ;  anything  wbicb  \b  not  itself  a  part  of  tbe  niigbtj  wtiale; 
subject  like  the  others  to  tbe  Datoral  laws  of  existence,  octinf  aad 
bsiog  acted  upon  \ij  all  tbe  rest  of  Nature  ;  ^nd  that  tbe  chief  uid  d 
oar  life  is  to  study  her  laws  and  live  acoording  lo  them. 

This  is  tbe  great  Irutb  to  which  all  modern  ttaougbt  has  been  lead- 
ing ;  which  is  now  becoming  widely  spread  over  a  grtat  part  of  Ibc 
ciriliied  world,  and  which  liaa  formed  the  leading  idea  of  must  of  tht 
profound  thinkers  of  late  times  both  in  this  country,  and  still  mora  m 
tbe  Continent ;  tbe  truth  which  is  embodied,  nnder  varioDB  shapes  and 
deslgnatians,  in  the  Eationalism  ol  G?rmaoy,  the  tiucutariBni  of  this 
country,  and  other  sects,  all  of  wbicb  are  esseclially  tbe  same,  or  at 
leut  differ  only  on  trifling  points,  are  all  rnoTing  in  the  some  diiMlion 
and  will  ultimately  fuse  into  one  great  aod  united  whole  ;  tlte 
truth,  which  is  branded  b?  the  name  of  Atbelsoi  and  InSdeliiy  by  tbe 
ltdTOI^ates  of  the  supernatural  beUeft,  who  forget  that  the  qoestion  it 
no  longer  whetber  a  man  have  or  have  not  a  dttp  and  tetOtd  nligioti 
btU^,  bnt  whetber  be  believe  in  Huperuatural  religion  or  in  Nature. 
Thofle  who  btlierein  tbo  Enpernatural,  deny  the  adequacy  of  the  powers 
of  Nature,  and  dethrone  her  from  her  soverelKU  sway  ovtr  theuniridrw 
and  our  hearts ;  which  Katuial  BeligiOD,  on  the  otber  haad,  daroatly 
acknowledges.  Let  us  not  deceiTe  oniselTea;  we  oaiUBt  aene  two 
masterB.     Btlief  in  Oad  it  diibdi^  m  Natan. 

To  no  faith  ia  tbe  t«rm  •*  loBdelity  "  lew  applioOiU  thaa  to  Natural 
Baligion ;  and  those  who  are  oonvlnoed  of  Its  certain  truA,  abonld  re- 
ject with  a  lofty  IndignatkiD,  the  appUeatton  of  aneh  a  term  to  tbmr 
faith — tbe  noblest,  tbe  sublim^,  that  the  world  baa  ever  known,  II 
Is  a  faith  wbose  fonndationa  ara  broad  and  deep  aa  Nature  bentit,  mi 
which  cannot  be  shaken.  When  once  it  becomee  fairly  MtkbUaM 
among  mankind,  religions  scepticism  will  disappear. 

It  ii  a  striking  anomaly,  aud  one  that  of  Itself  is  a 
the  unaoniidnesB  of  snpeniatnralism,  that  Its  very  flrs 
DOW  when  it  has  existed  so  long,  Eboold  b«  capable  <tf  abwdnta  dl 
A  great  deal  of  misery  is  caused  by  tbe  difl^renoe  <tf  religlaai  0||| 
and  the  want  of  nnanimity  ontheTerj  first  prindpleaoT  belief.  TleH 
unhappy  religious  differences  separate  nation  ftom  oatloa,  ud  •taoi 
like  a  spectral  barrier  ia  tbe  midst  even  of  our  social  and  fttmilydnde*! 
so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  one  of  us,  who  has  Dot  enffaiwd  torn 
this  canse.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  tbe  Supcnuttnral  la  nken 
for  the  standard  of  truth,  instead  of  Nature.  When  Katnre  aball  b*- 
oomethe  nnirersal  standard,  no  one  will  be  able  lo  object  to  It;  forM 
one  can  regard  Natoie,  OT«n  la  the  moat  auperllcial  manner,  wltkotf 
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peraeiTing  her  inflnite  perfeetion.  No  nuui  trer  did,  or  over  will*  And 
tbo  lUglitiit  flaw  in  Nfttare;  uid  even  iliOM  who  leek  moet  to  exalt 
the  Soperaatand*  and  to  limit  the  powen  of  Nature,  are  lott  in  wonder 
and  admiration  when  thej  oonaider  any  of  her  phenomena.  No  man 
can  bj  anj  potsibilitF  utterly  diib^Ueye  in  Nature ;  while  on  the  other 
band  there  is  not  a  tingle  form  of  the  lupernatural,  which  ii  not  utterly 
diaheliered  in  bj  immense  numbers  of  mankind ;  especially  by  those 
whose  powers  of  perceiying  truth  have  been  more  cultiyated  by  the 
study  of  Nature,  and  who  haye  been  freed,  in  whateyer  manner,  firom 
the  raseinating  influence  of  the  supernatural,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form 
an  impartial  judgment. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  Natural  Religion  should  be  spread,  as 
widely,  as  uniyersally,  as  possible ;  not  in  this  country  alone,  but  over 
the  whole  globe.  There  is  nothing  which  would  haye  a  more  powerful 
effeet  in  drawing  all  of  us  nearer  to  each  other,  and  awakening  our 
hearts  to  a  oommon  human  sympathy,  than  haying  one  uniyersal  form 
of  religion.  Nothing  at  present  more  diyides  nations  than  the  diiferent 
forms  of  supernatural  faith ;  and  there  can  neyer  be  a  true  reconcilia- 
tion until  tnese  be  laid  aside,  and  we  be  united  in  one  great  Natural 
Religion,  whose  infUlibility  all  men  will  allow,  for  Nature  is  one  and 
the  same  oyer  the  whole  globe. 

This  great  oonsnmmation  seems  indeed  far,  yery  far,  distant  at  pre- 
sent, when  Natural  Religion  is  still  in  its  infhncy ;  when  yarious  forms 
of  Supernatural  Belief  are  dominant  in  every  country  in  the  world. 
But  their  supremacy  is  more  in  name  than  in  reality ;  for  already  their 
hold  upon  most  of  the  dyilised  nations  of  the  earth  is  very  much 
shaken.  In  Franoe  and  Qermanv,  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be 
said  to  be  generally  prevalent ;  it  is  rare  in  these  countries  to  see  an 
educated  man,  at  least  among  the  laitv,  who  believes  in  it.  Over  the 
whole  continent  it  may  be  said,  that  Christian  beliefii  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  chiefly  confined  to  the  least  educated  class,  in  whom  they  have 
usually  the  form  of  a  gross  superstition.  In  our  own  country  the  num- 
ber of  those,  who  do  not  believe  in  Christianity,  is  very  large,  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  great  majority  of  the  mechanics  and  artisans 
in  our  large  towns  are,  I  believe,  of  this  number.  ▲  verv  large  por- 
tion also  of  the  educated  classes,  especially  of  the  generation  which  is 
now  springing  up,  either  doubt  or  totally  disbelieve  in  it.  Many  of 
our  flrreatost  living  writers  and  thinkers  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  Christian  theory  of  life ;  and  there  are  comparatively  few  of  them, 
who  can  be  called  orthodox. 

A  large  number  of  these  yarious  classes  agree  in  ztijecting  the  author- 
ity of  the  Scriptures,  but  difi'er  in  several  points  with  regard  to  their 
limitation  of  the  supernatural.  Some  admit  the  existence  of  a  super- 
natural being,  and  of  a  supernatural  life  for  man,  after  the  completion 
of  his  natural  one,  while  others  deny  this,  and  believe  in  nothing 
beyond  Nature.  I  feel  deeply  convinced  that  all  will  ultimately 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  must  M 
wholly  and  entirely  laid  aside ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  man  to 
rest  contented  in  any  other  form  of  belief  than  a  purely  natural  OM^ 


We  lira  parla  of  Nalnre,  liviEg  in  her  and  through  her,  and  we  cannol 
go  lief  ond  her  in  Ibe  Bligbteat  degree,  'without  falling  iuto  the  greal«et 
iBConEietfinciea,  and  forfeiting  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  our  lives. 

Bnt  althougli  there  are  some  differences  in  the  opiniona  of  thoeewfio 
diiBcnt  firnni  the  Christian  beliefs,  all  are  agreed  an  to  this  great  funda- 
mental Iriiih,  namely,  tbat  it  is  from  oui^elvea  and  from  pro^reEsiTe 
human  enlightenment,  that  we  are  to  derive  our  religioua  convictions, 
and  not  from  any  past  authority.    Every  man  must  form  for  himselF 
hia  own  opiniona  on  the  great  subjects  of  the  meaaing  and  end  of  life. 
Whatever  principles  of  moral  conduct,  0(  whatever  views  of  life  w*  - 
death  may  be  advanced,  must  address  (hemaelves  to  the  moral  sen 
and  reason  of  each  individual,  and  be  tested  by  (bem  ;  and  not  urged  I 
upon  us  as  articles  of  blind  faitb,  backed  by  the  promisee  of  iziBnils  I 
rewards  and  punishments.    Such  promises  and  such  threats  corrapt  all  I 
impartiality  of  judgment,  and  are  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  GO  lofty  I 
a  being  as  man.      Every  one  of  us  is  a  judge,  a  legislator,  as  to  I 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  varions  theories  of  life,  natural  or  super-  I 
natural,  brought  before  us;  and  should  lie  addrexaed  with  beflttini  I 
deference,  and  not  as  if  we  verc  criminals  at  the  bar,  or  slaves  who  hid  | 
to  do  nothing  but  listen  and  obey.     The  laws  for  our  guidance  ore  ni 
ready  made  to  our  bauds,  but  are  to  be  discovered  only  by  our  on 
virtue  and  patient  investigation.     Each  individual  is  responsible  to  tl 
rest  of  Nature  for  his  opinions  and  actions,  but  to  no  other  power 
wtiataoevet ;  and  the  punishments  or  rewards  coneeqneut  on  these  are 
always  purely  natural,  and  exactly  proportional  to  their  deserts ;  and 
moreover  are  open  to  onr  investigation  and  thorough  comprehension. 

Many  who  doubt  or  disbelieve  in  the  supernalural  view?,  are  rc- 
straioed  from  making  known  their  opinions,  on  account  of  the  intoler- 
ance with  which  these  are  regarded ;  an  intolerance  which  onl^  twelve 
years  ago,  threw  Mr.  Holyoake  and  others  whose  noble  exertions  and 
self-devotioa  In  the  cause  of  Hatnral  Religion  will  yet  be  gratefully 
rocogoised  by  all,  into  prison  for  openly  expressing  their  disbelief  in 
the  current  eupematarai  doctrines.  So  many  of  us  are  dependent  on 
the  goodwill  of  others  for  onr  subsistence,  so  many  are  tiStfdi  of  public 
opinion,  that  the  moat  deeply  cherished  convictions  are  often  sup- 
pressed ;  and  thus  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  those  who 
have  laid  aside  the  Christian  theory  of  life.  Religions  Intolerance  is 
the  most  vehement  of  all  In  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  seioal 
intolerance ;  and  both  feelings  canse  a  great  deal  of  misery,  and  are 
opposed  to  that  true  sympatbyandmntualreverencewhlch  should  exist 
between  all  men.  It  Is  one  of  the  very  Srst  principles  of  religion  that 
we  should  honour  and  love  our  fellows,  and  listen  with  reverence  to  all 
their  conscientious  opinions,  however  imperfect  they  may  appear  in  onr 
eyes.  All  real  convictions  are  sacred,  and  must  be  rooted  profonndlj 
in  the  life  of  the  individual;  and  therefore  shouldbe  dealt  with  as  care- 
fully and  as  reverentially  as  possible.  Anyformoft>elief,  which  allows 
a  man  to  regard  with  irreverence  hia  fellow  beings,  or  to  tbinh  himself 
entitled  to  look  down  upon  them,  either  morally  or  iDteliectnatly,  can- 
not possibly  be  a  ttoe  one. 
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Those  who  embrace  the  Beligion  of  Nature  shonld  sednlously  en- 
deaTOur  to  ayoid  this  intolerance  and  irreyerence.  Love  and  reverence 
for  man  should  form  their  first  moral  principle  :  and  they  should  never 
allow  any  difference  of  religious  opinion  to  interefere  with  these  feelings, 
whatever  others  may  do.  Man  is  the  most  exalted  manifestation  of 
Nature,  and  thus  the  highest  object  of  reverence  to  him,  who  is  imbued 
with  natural  .relidon.  He  stands  infinitely  higher  than  any  of  our 
beliefs,  and  should  command  our  deepest  reverence. 

But  they,  who  adopt  the  natural  faith,  should  not  only  reverence  others, 
but  resolutely  assert  their  own  title  to  a  like  reverence  in  return. 
Believing  that  their's  is  the  one  and  only  true  religion,  and  that  the 
most  vital  interests  of  us  all  are  bound  up  in  its  universal  diflusion,  they 
should  claim  for  it  a  due  reverence  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Every  measure 
should  be  taken  to  uplift  Natural  Beligion  and  its  adherents  from  their 
Btill  unacknowledged  and  degraded  position ;  and  to  enable  every  individu^ 
who  adopts  these  beliefs  to  avow  them  openly,  and  to  ^^fend  and 
endeavour  to  advance  them,  without  being  treated  with  intolerance  by 
his  neighbours.  The  worshippers  of  Nature  should  demand,  that  their 
faith  be  received  by  society  in  the  same  way  as  the  various  forms  of 
supernatural  religion  are  at  present — ^namely,  as  the  conscientious 
religious  convictions  of  a  laree  and  powerful  body  of  men,  who  have  a 
right  to  occupy  an  honourable  place  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellows.  There 
is  nothing  that  Natural  Beligion  requires  more  in  the  present  day  than 
to  define  its  principles,  and  to  unite  its  efforts ;  and  to  gain  for  itself  a 
recognised  place,  and  a  name  which  shall  be  able  to  protect  its  followers 
from  oppression  or  religious  intolerance.  A  Boman  Catholic  does  not 
hide  his  religious  convictions,  neither  does  a  Jew,  nor  a  Dissenter ;  and 
their  opinions,  although  disapproved  of,  are  listened  to  and  socially  reoos- 
nised ;  and  Natural  fleligion  should  not  rest  till  its  tenets  be  equally 
recognised,  and  all  its  adherents  be  able  to  speak  as  openly  and  as  proudly 
of  their  cherished  convictions.  To  effect  this,  they  who  have  laid  aside 
the  supernatural  beliefs,  should  earnestly  endeavour  to  combine  as  much 
as  possible  their  strength ;  to  make  common  cause  for  mutual  protection 
and  support,  in  the  same  way  as  other  religious  bodies.  They  should 
endeavour  to  get  one  general  name,  which  shall  include  all  the  different 
sects :  and  unite  under  that,  so  as  to  form  a  powerful  and  recognised  body 
in  the  state,  which  could  command  the  respect  of  society,  and  protect 
from  religious  intolerance  its  adherents. 

I  believe  that  if  this  were  done,  and  that  if  all  those,  who  have  laid 
aside  Christianity,  were  to  disclose  their  beliefs,  and  to  come  forward  as 
the  supporters  of  a  new  and  natural  faith,  (in  the  noble  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Holyoake,  Mr.  Francis  Newman,  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Miss  Martineau,  and  many  others  have  acted,)  they  would  form  the  moit 
powerful  of  all  existing  religious  bodies ;  including  the  great  majority  of  the 
educated  classes  on  the  Continent,  and  a  large  portion  of  those  in  this 
country.  Not  until  an  earnest  religious  movement  of  a  public  kind  hai 
been  made,  can  we  expect  that  society  will  treat  with  becoming  reverence 
the  opinions  of  those,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  established  religions.  If 
we  do  not  speak  openly,  earnestly,  and  devoutly*  of  our  own  convictions. 


1  scarcely  hope   that  out    a^lglibnitrs  will  t'ww   them  with  do 

With  reg«rd  to  the  name  by  whieh  ihese  xiews  should  be  desigosUd,! 
would  humblj  Enbmit  that  the  term  "  Nahital  Religion"  sboald  k 
adopted.    There  is  somotliiDgcold  and  DDiiiTicing  in  the  words  Ratin 
sliam  and  SeeolariEiD,  which  do  not  Eeem  to  me  moreovei  to  erpren  i 
weL  thB  peculiar  eharactar  of  the  beiief.    The  term  Natural   Rdigie 
shows  ils   real  fonadation,  namely,  on  Notnre,  and  Nature  alone:  u 
throwE  it  into  EtrOBg  caotraBt  with  all  the  TBrioua  foruts  of  snpemanm     i 
baliaf.     Moreoypr  tha  word  "Helicon  "  is  inwardly  dear  to  all  o[a»;i     i 
is  a  name  to  which  the  noblest  feelings  of  humanity  have    been  ««■    I 
Becrat«d:   which  has  been  hallowed  by  the  Tirtnea,  tho  pioiu  lives,  *ic    I 
hwoio  deaths,  of  many  of  the  most  glorioue  cbaraclera  in   biatory  :  whidi    [ 
has  Glled  men's  breasts  with  that  heroic  self-dFrotion  that  makes  tlim 
undergo  all  trials  and  priratinns,  to  do  that  which  their  conscience  irii) 
them  ii  rigbt ;  which  sends  men  to  the  wilderness  to  convert  the  healli«< 
and  to  the  death-bed,  and  the  banntE  of  crime  and  pestilence,  to  sDceoi^ 
and  caniole  their  suffering  fellow-beiDgE — oh  may  this  name  and  alt  ik 
deront,  earnest,  and  lor ing  feelings  it  breatbei,  sink  into  the  mindi  of  ai 
of  DS,  and  may  the  followers  of  NatnTal  Religion  be  animated  by  a  no  l«» 
eialted  enthiuiasm  1    The  name  of  I4aCaral  Religion  expresses,  that  tb 
beliefs  it  repretents,  are  but  a  continaation  of  the  reliffioucprofreu  oflhi 
race ;  a  progress  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  birth  of  bJMory 
and  will  odrance  till  the  end.    It  designalss  the  continned  aspiralient  e! 
mankind  tn  the  True,  the  Good,  and  the  Beantifnl  -.  and  their  deraut  and 
enthusiastic  sense  of  their  doty  to  follow  and  defend  them,  at  all  risks, 
and  with  all  sacriiices. 

Whatever  opinionE  we  adopt,  or  whatever  hopes  we  oitert^in  of  their 
effect  on  human  life,  let  us  not  fall  into  that  fetal  error,  whicb  is  in- 
grained into  ail  the  forms  of  supernatural  belief  ;  namely,  that  of  attribu- 
ting to  hsman  blindness  or  depravity,  and  not  !«  their  own  imperfect 
systems,  the  continued  eiiatence  of  evils,  which  these  systems  are  impo- 
tent to  ramedy.  The  proof  of  the  troth  of  any  system  is  its  being  (ousd 
really  to  cure  haman  ills — not  its  asserting  tbat  it  can  core  them  ;  jiir. 
as  the  only  sign  of  the  real  efficiency  of  the  physician  is  the,  r^toratia 
of  his  patient's  health.  Till  the  evils  have  been  cored,  in  fact,  noihioc 
whatever  has  been  done  ;  no  suffeiing  has  been  relieved,  and  there  tu* 
been  nothing  but  un  ostentations  talk,  which  to  Ihe  physician,  who" 
whole  and  sole  object  is  tbo  happiness  of  his  patient,  not  his  own  vui:- 
glory,  is  absolutely  valueless.  If  he  has  produced  a  cure,  he  is  conlen'- 
u  not,  be  blames  his  own  imperfect  ueans^  and  want  of  skill  ;  and  is  iv, 
very  for,   from  mocking  his  patient's  miseries  by  laying  tbe  blame  > 

If  we  try  by  these  tests  the  tmtb  of  any  scheme  for  the  saiisfvteiT   i 
increase  of  human    virtue  and  happiness,  we  must  recognise  that  hitherti   I 
all  such  schemes  have  been  a  mere  delusion ;  that  hitherto  there  bv 
been  no  such  thing  aa  a  "  saving  faith,"  as  a  religions  or  moral  tyitaii 
whichhad  the  power  adequately  to  contend  with  human  evils  ;   and  thi! 
tfae  perniteuoe  for  so  leuj^  a  time  in  declaring  the  Tarions  rdigioni  •yst'"' 
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to  be  Moaoeai,  and  in  laying  the  blame  not  upon  them,  but  upon  mankind, 
has  been  perhaps  the  most  miseriU)]e  of  all  instances  of  the  mockery  ef 
human  wretebeonesi. 

Mr.  Halthns  vas  a  clergyman ;  bat  by  his  disooTeryof  the  principle  of 
popnlation,  he  nnoonscionsly  oaTe  the  most  fatal  blow  it  had  ewu 
reoeiTed,  to  the  reliffioa  of  whion  he  was  a  minister.  By  showing  the 
radical  antagonism  between  food  and  lore,  he  laid  bare  the  real  source  of 
the  great  mass  of  human  woes,  and  introduced  a  new  element,  namely, 
reproduetiye  restraint,  into  the  list  of  human  duties  ;  an  element 
which  had  been  omitted  in  all  prerious  systems,  iaoludinff  the  Christian 
but  which  is  of  such  iaeomparable  importance,  that  all  the  other  Tir- 
tues  are,  without  it,  utterly  ddusire.  From  ignorance  of  the  law  of 
population,  and  the  great  duty  oflimitedprocreatMn,the  Christian  scheme 
u  as  fundamentally  yitiated,  as  erery  other  theory  of  virtue  or  progress  ; 
while  its  teachers,  from  want  of  attention  to  this  subject,  are  rendered, 
like  o«ir  statesmen,  thoroughly  impotent,  as  far  as  the  main  interests  of 
mankind  are  concerned. 

The  great  population  difficulty  has  hitherto  rather  proTod  the  safe- 

Sard  of  Christianity,  as  of  marriage,  by  rendering  abortiye  all  sohemM 
'  remedying  human  ills  ;  and  has  thus  forced  men  rather  to  cUna  to  a 
religion  of  resignation  than  of  hope  and  progress.  But  if,  as  I  ftmdy 
believe,  this  great  difficulty  is  to  be  oTercome  bv  the  means  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  nothing  will  then  operate  so  powerfully  in  elfoctinfl  a  change 
in  our  religious  beliefs;  for  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  only  possiue  way  of 
saving  ourselves  from  these  evils,  is  by  thoroughly  altering  our  sexual 
and  religious  opinions.  Without  this,  indeed,  progress  is  totally  im- 
possible. 

On  lookinff  back  upon  the  put  history  of  our  race,  with  reference  to 
the  action  ofthe  .law  of  popmation,  (without  which,  in  fact,  both  past 
and  present  historr  are  an  insoluble  riddle,)  it  may  be  divided  into  two 
tolerably  well-marked  epochs  of  neeetsary  datmciion.  Ancient  history 
is  pre-eminently  the  epoch  of  the  pomtive  '^oheek,  in  the  shape  of  wan, 
famines,  and  infant  mortality.  In  it  the  average  of  life  is  verr  short, 
as  it  is  in  all  the  inferior  animals;  but  the  average  of  health  and 
strength  among  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  neoei- 
sary  destruction,  is  very  high,  as  it  is  in  all  undomesticated  animals. 
Modern  history  is  the  epoch  of  the  preventive  and  poeiiive  checks,  in  the 
shape  of  celibacy,  prostitution,  poverty,  and  over-work.  Here  the 
average  of  life  is  higher,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
preventive  check,  and  the  increased  power  of  producing  food ;  but  the 
average  of  health  and  strength,  irrespective  of  length  Ut  life,  is  much 
lower,  chiefly  from  the  same  causes,  namely,  the  unnatural  celibacy,  and 
the  hard  and  unhealthy  work.  The  Future,  I  earnestly  hope  and  trust, 
will  be  the  epoch  of  preventive  eexual  interewree^  by  which  alone  the 
necessary  destruction  can  possibly  be  obviated ;  and  mil  be  characterised 
by  universal  independence  in  the  essentials  of  life,  and  by  an  average 
both  of  life  and  of  health  and  strength,  gradually  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  natural  one. 

No  man  overdid  so  much,  however unconsoionslyi  for  Natural  BeligioB 


1 


.ki  Mr.  Millhus.     Xothing  erer  threw  into  snch  strong  coi 

ptnrei  of  Nature  on  the  aae  band,  aod  the  impobeDce  of  lus 

npernatural,  vhea  opposed  Cd  ber,  on  the  other,  as  the  diecai 

I   jnaciple  of  population.     Wbat  bare  aiailed  all  our  efforts  agoins 

arenrbelinlDi;  and  Quseea  laws  of  Nature?    In  what  way  bn'e  oi: 

igreat  men,  of  vboso  acbieTements  there  has  b?en  sq  mu:?h  vain-glDciiJiE 

j   tsJk.  dsscrvcd  the  bDmige.  the  Wo-i0i>riAi/i,vbichba£  boea  paid  to  tbem 

I  Aid  which  haf  teudedso  powerfully  to  divert  attention  frooi  the  s  npremaci 

1    «f  Nature,  and  the  barrible  conditiim  of  the  masses  of  mankind  ?    Whu 

'    bare  they  done  for  a!,  the  pootfi,  fine  writers,  sculptore,  statesmen,  onton. 

moralists;  in  whose  happiness  and  eleTation  forsooth,  we  are  to  find  om 

;  with  whose  orer-abadowing  fame  we  are  to  coniole  ourselves  in  om 

;rieE  ;  to  worship  whom  is  a  sufficient  priiilege  for  the  rest  of  as,  the 

Tntear  herd  of  mankind?    We  a^k  for  bread,  and  thej  giie  ns  a  stone: 

for  lore,  and  tbey  gire  ui  a  poetical  or  religions  shadow  of  it.  Foetrt, 

painting,  architecture,  fine  writing,  oratory,  religion,  to  B  world  plonged 

in  tba  populatiDH  bocrora,  ore  like  mnsic  in  tbi    ears  of  a  drownin; 

man.    Tbey  may  dazzle  onr  judgment;  they  may  gild,  hat  alas,  the; 

cannot  cheat,  our  misery.    It  is  the  riKesaariea  oS  life,  it  is  food,  lore. 

and  leisure  that  are  at  preient  chiefly  needed  among  as  ;  and  till  ihesf 

be  secured  for  erery  human  being,  man   or  woman,  it  is  of  little  arait  to 

talk  of  the  liixuria. 

It  is  alas  !  not  difflonlt  for  any  writer,  as  far  aa  his  iszuoZ  eondnct  is 
ooncemed,  to  win  tbeBbort-sighted  approbation  of  mankind.  All  that 
is  needed  is  to  aroid  tbc  seinal  subjects,  and  tacitly  at  least,  if  not  ex- 
pressly, to  acquiesce  in  the  Reign  of  sexual  Terror  and  Ignorance,  that 
exists  among  us  ;  bat  to  do  so  is  only  to  throw  another  stone  upon  the 
grave  of  buman  hopes.  No  real  good  can  at  present  accrue  to  onr  race, 
except  by  meeting  in  a  straightforward  and  manly  way,  the  great  sexual 
di£Bcnlties,  and  discussing  them  openly ;  and  ntttil  this  be  done,  altbaogb 
men  may  applaud  onr  actions,  let  ns  not  hope  that  we  shall  cheat  Nature. 
/mpoloKe  una'  a  raiAcai  lieiimvenut  cbaraclerise  afi  tbe  current  Tiews  oi 
man  and  society ;  and  must  characterise  all  Tiews,  which  are  not  guided 
by  the  Law  of  Population,  and  based  upon  PrerentiTe  Sexual  Inter* 


PART    IV. 


SOCIAL   SCIENCE 


THE  MAIN  ELEMENTS  OF  SOCIAL 

SCIENCE, 


In  tbe  two  first  editions,  this  work  ended  with  the  preoediifg  eesi^. 
However,  as  my  main  object  is  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  MU' 
thusian  Law  of  Population;  to  show  that  tiiis  law  is  the  real  cauee^of 
the  great  social  evils  of  old  countries,  and  preventive  .sexual  iuter« 
course  their  only  remedy;  I  am  very  desirous,  before  taking  leave  of 
the  reader,  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  promote  the  clear  appre- 
iiension  of  these  fundamental  truths,  by  endeavouring  to  present 
them  in  a  somewhat  more  systematic  form.  This  appears  to  me  ad- 
visable, not  only  fh)m  the  incomparable  importance  of  the  sulQeot, 
but  also  because  It  is  still  so  little  understood  and  so  frequently  mis- 
conceived. In  parliament,  and  in  other  public  discussions  on  social 
questions,  the  principle  of  population  continues  to  be  almost  entirely 
ignored,  and  treated  as  non-existent;  whereas  a  true  art  of  legislation 
should  bo,  in  the  main,  based  on  this  great  prindple,  in  the  sanio 
manner  as  navigation  on  astronomy,  or  medicine  on  anatomy  wad 
physiology.  In  our  newspapers  and  popular  literature,  whenever,  at 
rare  intervals,  the  Malthusian  dootrines  are  mentioned,  the  very  same 
fJAllacies  and  misconceptions  are  usually  brought  forwud  whidh  were 
exposed  by  Air.  Malthus  himself  fifty  years  ago^  and  have  been  io 
often  repeated  since  his  time,  that  they  may  now  be  called  traditional. 

The  great  want  of  the  age,  as  has  been  so  admirably  ihown  by 
Mr.  Mill  and  M.  Comte  (although  the  latter,  hy  his  liasty  suid  inooo- 
siderate  rejection  of  political  economy  and  the  principle  of  popular 
tion,  has  signally  failed  in  supplying  it),  is  that  there  «hoi^  be^ 
Social  Science.  By  this  Is  meant,  a  bo^y  of  aacertoined  law*  relating 
to  human  society,  which,  like  those  that  cooatitute  the  soieBeee  ^i 
mathemadcs,  astronomy,  physios,  ohemisti^,  or  pk^siology,  sliooli 
be  definitely  accei^d  and  regarded  .>y  all  men  as  beyond  .dispute. 
Until  there  be  fodi  a  body  of  tratbe,  JotnauXiy  MskjoimMffid  and 
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teapecUA,  society  n)U«t  Tcnialn  in  a  gUte  of  profonnil  diaoTcler,  vbl^ 
ever  uuinimity  may  exist  upon  matters  of  minor  importance.  In 
order  to  obtun  them,  it  ie  necessary  that  the  subject  should  be  tresled 
in  the  same  careful  and  sygtemalic  manner,  with  the  aaroe  attention 
to  the  rules  of  induction  BUd  deduction,  as  the  other  sciences;  anil 
not  abandoned,  as  at  present  is  m  gfnerally  the  case,  merely  to  vagu? 
and  popular  discussion.  "If;"  says  Mr.  (till,  "on  matters  so  much 
the  most  important  on  which  the  human  intellect  can  occupy  itself,  a 
more  general  agreement  is  orer  to  eiist  nmong  thinkers ;  if  what  bas 
been  pronoune^  '  tlic  proper  etiidy  of  mankind '  is  not  ilestined  lo 
remain  the  only  subject  wliich  I'lillosophy  cannot,  succeed  in  rescuing 
from  Empiricism ;  the  saai-  processes  iliroagh  which  the  laws  of  many 
eimpler  phenoiuena  have  by  general  acknowledgment  been  placed  be- 
yond dispute,  mast  be  consciously  and  deliberately  applied  t~  ■"■ — 
more  difflcolt  inqniries." 

Although  the  science  of  society  has  hitherto  received  so  little 
general  attention  or  recognition,  that  most  people  do  not  even  know 

of  its  esiBtenco,  nay,  deny  its  very  possibility,  it  must  by  r- 

be  supposed  that  little  has  been  done,  or  that  the  subject  i*  i 

infancy.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  by  far  the  roost  im- 
portant discDveries  have  already  been  made,  and  that  the  science  ii 
already  sufficiently  advanced  to  meet  the  greatest  practical  wanti  ol 
mankind.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  exhibited  u  • 
whole,  and  that  many  of  its  branchet  have  been  very  imperfectly,  if 
at  all,  cultivated.  But  others,  and  especially  political  economy,  the 
science  of  wealth,  are  already  in  a  highly  advanced  stale;  and  aboie 
all,  the  great  principles  have  been  ascertained,  which  give  the  true 
EcientiSc  explanation  of  society  in  its  principal  features,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  law  of  gravitation  explained  the  main  phenomcns  of 
the  material  universe.  The  law  of  population,  together  with  the 
moreetementarj  lawa  of  exercise,  fecundity,  and  ftgricultoral  indnstry, 
from  which  it  is  derived,  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  the  groundwork 
of  tlie  true  theory  of  human  society— as  tite  main  eUtnaiii  of  lociai 
iciinct.  These  laws  lie  at  the  very  root,  not  merely  of  political 
economy,  (of  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Mr.  Mill  declares  tiw 
law  of  agricultural  industry  to  be  "the  most  important  proposition'}, 
but  also  of  sanitary  and  ethical  science,  and  the  other  departments 
of  social  philosophy.  They  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  society  in  this  and  other  old  countries,  and  of  the  poverty, 

Srostitntion,  disease,  and  crime,  by  which  in  every  age,  to  many  mil- 
ons  of  the  human  race  have  been  oppressed.  With  a  knowledge  of 
these  Itwg,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  understand  the  chief  phenomeak 
of  society,  and  to  see  the  way  to  a  true  social  regeneration ;  without 
tbem,  this  Is  not  merely  difflcnlt,  but  impossible. 

I  would  wish  therefore  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said,  a 
somewhat  more  methodical  exposition  of  the  above  laws,  in  the  hci>e 
"~*  't  may  assist  the  reader  in  thoroughly  mastering  the  subject. 


that  It  may  assist  the  reader  in  thoroughly  mastering  the  subii 
?ot  this  punHMe,  I  shall  flrst  pre  a  short  statement  and  proof  of  : 
law  of  popiuktiou  iUeU)  and  endeAvonr  to  tbow  in  what  manner 
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produces  iti  three  ipeciflo  efftetf,  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celibi^; 
and  then  examine  a  little  more  fiuj  the  elementary  laws  of  exercise^ 
fecundity,  and  agricultural  industry,  and  more  especially  the  first  of 
these,  since  it  alone  has  not  yet  been  generally  and  explicitly  accepted 
by  scientific  men.  I  shall  also  give  quotations  liK>m  English  and 
foreign  writers  on  the  law  of  population  and  its  discoverer;  for  I  am 
anxious  that  the  reader  should  be  aware  of  the  general,  nay,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  universal  acceptance  of  the  Malthusian  doctrines 
among  those  men  of  science  who  have  paid  due  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. This  is  the  more  needed,  because  the  opponents  of  these  doo- 
trincs  in  our  newspapers  and  elsewhere,  are  accustomed  to  represent 
them  as  bygone  and  refUted  speculations,  instead  of  being  as  they 
are,  and  as  they  have  been  for  nearly  half  a  century,  definitely  ac- 
cepted principles  of  science;  principles  which  are  as  well  established 
as  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  advisable  also  to  add  a  short  outline  of  the  chief  princi- 
ples of  political  economy,  including  the  laws  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  three  laws  of  value.  No  science  is 
less  generally  understood,  or  more  urgently  needed,  not  only  for  the 
comprehension  of  economical  questions  in  general,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  order  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  action  of  the  popa- 
lation  principle.  It  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  political 
economy  that  we  are  enabled  to  understand  accurately  the  influence 
of  'this  great  principle  on  wages,  profits,  rents,  values,  and  prices. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  these  subjects,  a  few  remarks  may  be 
off'ered  on  the  laws  of  nature  in  general 

It  must  be  regarded  as  an  ascertained  truth,  though  as  yet  by  no 
means  generally  admitted,  that  the  Law  of  Universal  Causation  pre- 
vails everywhere  throughout  nature.  This  law,  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  all  the  inductive  sciences,  is,  that  werif  phenomenon  in 
nature  which  begins  to  exist j  aritetj^rom  tome  cauee  or  combination  o/cautetf 
which  it  invartabfy  and  unconditionaily  foUowa»  The  whole  course  of 
nature  consists  of  uniformities  of  succession  and  of  co-existence; 
ever^  natural  object,  animate  or  inanimate,  has  its  own  laws  or  pro- 
perties, according  to  which  it  invariablv  acts;  and  to  discover  these 
and  trace  them  to  their  consequences,  forms  the  sole  problem  of  the 
various  ecionces. 

Tliis  law  of  universal  causation  is  the  most  important  proposition 
of  logic,  the  sciense  of  proof,  and  upon  it,  as  Mr.  Mill  shows  in  his 
masterly  work  on  that  science,  all  the  rules  of  induction  depend  for 
their  validity.  It  is,  to  use  Mr.  Mill's  words.  "  the  foundation  of 
every  scientific  theory  of  successive  phenomena.**  No  scientific  con- 
clusion would  be  justified,  no  general  proposition  could  be  sustained, 
imless  we  knew,  from  the  uniform  experience  of  ages,  that  the  laws 
of  nature  are  invariable,  and  that  the  same  causes  are  always  followed 
by  the  same  eff'ects. 

Perhaps  I  should  here  allude  to  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  law  which 
causes  a  great  deal  of  coniVision  and  false  reasoning.  The  word  has 
two  meanings  quite  distinct  firom  one  another.    In  the  moral  and 


polUicol  sense  it  meani  a  commoTid,  as  when  it  is  enjoined  tlat  men 
shall  abalain  from  a  certain  oct,  sath  a>  tlieft  or  falacliood,  or  perfonn 
a  ccrtnin  duty,  such  as  paying  a  tax.  In  tlii^  lenie  a  la-ir  mny  bfl 
obcred  or  (lisobeyed,  and  rewards  and  pimishments  may  be  awarded 
accoidingly.  la  the  gcientiflc  eense,  however,  a,  law  menna  an 
iaraniible  srqvoit»  or  co-trafence,  as,  for  example,  the  law  that  bodies, 
when  once  set  in  rnotion,  tend  to  more  in  a  alraight  line,  nod  witi 
mniform  velocity,  for  ever  ;  that  the  Ibrae  angles  of  any  triangle  are 
equil  to  two  right  angleB;  or  that  health  ileponds  on  the  proper  di»- 
ciHU-ge  of  the  bodily  lections.  It  it  with  laws  of  thi«  kind  alone 
that  Bcienoe  i>  cuDcerned,  while  l&ns,  in  the  sense  of  commanila  or 
rules,  belong  to  the  proyinco  of  art.  A  sciwicc  conaiets  of  a  body  of 
invacisble  aequeoces  <»  co-ntistenees ;  an  art  of  u  body  of  piecepla  or 
mles  tor  praelico.  Science  treats  of  what  ifl,  was,  or  will  be.  aud  tha 
nitiuuite  principle  by  which  its  biws  or  unifDrmities  are  justiScd  it 
the  law  of  HntiersBl  cuusntioa;  art  Ireals  of  what  shall  be,  or  onght 
t»  be,  and  the  altimate  principle  which  forms  the  joBtifiotiaD  of  it* 
laws  or  mlea.  is,  aa  Mf.  Jeremy  Bentham  so  clearly  and  tutciUy 
pcantpd  <JD(,  the  prirdpleof  utility,  or  of  the  gTeateat  happiness  of 
mankind.  Tlie  scientific  laws  .ire  not  cornmands,  hut  invariatils 
truths,  >rhicli  are  never  defi'aCed  (tliough  they  may  be  counteracted 
Itr  oOn£  laws),  and  therefore  they  cannot,  strictly  epeakiji^,  beaaid 
■"  "iBobaycd,  or  to  be  broken  or  violated.    Uowevet^ 

■#Bre  conbtantly  used,  ns  wbi'H,  Eur  ezai 

)r  poverty  rcsnlla  from  o  vit^liirion  of  the  as 

wvuuuuual  Uws ;  th«  latt«r  betng  here  ngarded  at  c«Nna 
teXm  wiUbfimOM  rf  cmose and  titfyct,  wbicfa  they  nally  ■ 
phfwnaiMir  bo  Med  iritlio«t  Inconvenience,  if  it  b«  iiaiiiwwiw  uh 
Oey  ue  TODmiy  metapbotical,  and  tf  the  rsal  meaning  of  a  adentiSc 
kw  be  tMmtj  pereeiTed.  Too  oflei^  hewever,  tb*  ai^iigDi^  ia  tbe 
vord  catN«*Bioch  fidfttrcaMnin^,  espeeiallj  on  sood  ^iwrtioBa,  and 


.   .    ^__, the fimdimeMat  dial 

aad  art,  and  to  spe^  oT  secial  sdenc*  «r  its  luanche^  isif  tfaejr  woe 
a  eoUectioB  of  gena^  maxims  and  precept*,  instead  ^  m.l>Q^  vtia- 
Tariable  se^neDces  oTc»-ezisteHee& 

Tile  law*  ornnabnntttes  of  nature,  wiftwMdncJenwiawBcerBa^ 
KK  eitber  uUimate  or  derivalive  1  that  is,  they  are  eitlrar  propertiwaf 
tb«  etemeolaiT  rabstaneea  wbieh  eompoae  the  naireT*^  or  conas- 
qaeacei  ariilDK  flrom  them.  Tberv  are  some  bodie*  in  natare,  to 
whidt  tte  mme-  at  i^rmaoent  Ctaisea,  or  primeval  natoral  agMM, 
baa  been  giveo,  as  tiiey  bore  existed  and  produced  their  piopK 
cActa,  tlMnglwnt  the  whcje  tk  hnman  experience  and  fin  an  ia- 
de6iMe  time  pvaviOBsfy.  Sodi  an  th*  am^  th»  eaartli  and  pi  ■ml*. 
Ibe  etemeutary  chemical  BubMaacea,  and  aorae  of  Ihair  CMiibinatlan^ 
at  air,  irslEr,  fc;  Of  the  origia  of  theaa  bodies  wa  aM  uttudy  is- 
norant :  nor  can  we  perceive  any  regularity  or  law  i*  tka&r  nlatiie 
amount  or  poritloA  tn  apace. 

"An  phutomeaa  without  exception  wMeb  begin  to eak^" aanB  lb, 
JKOt 'tfcM  ii,  aa  eaeqk  Oe  BfinCTal  cmMh  aNiMeto  ■MMrfaM*- 
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(Mato  or  remote  of  thote  primitive  Uicis,  or  of  some  oombinatlon  of 
them.  There  in  no  Thing  produced,  no  event  hi^pening  la  the  known 
univerae,  wliich  ia  not  connected  by  an  uniformity,  or  invariable 
eequenoe,  with  aome  one  or  more  of  the  phenomena  wliich  preceded 
it :  insomuch  that  it  will  happen  again  ao  ofton  as  thoie  phenomena 
occur  again^  and  as  no  other  phenomenon  having  the  character  of  a 
counteracting  cause  shall  co-exist.  These  antecedent  phenomena 
again,  were  connected  in  a  similar  manner  with  some  that  preceded 
them :  and  so  on,  until  wo  reach,  as  the  ultimate  step  attainable  by 
Hi,  ^ther  the  properties  of  some  one  primeval  cause,  or  the  con- 
junction of  teveral.  The  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  wera 
therefore  the  necessary,  or  in  other  words,  the  unconditional  conse- 
quences of  some  fbrmer  collocation  of  the  Permanent  Causes." 

The  human  body,  and  each  of  its  different  organs,  digestive,  1oco<k 
motive,  or  reproductive,  are  governed  by  laws,  junt  as  definite  and  in* 
Tariable  aa  those  of  inanimate  substances.  To  discover  tlie  laws  of 
the  body  in  a  state  of  health  is  the  province  of  physiology :  while 
pathology  investigates  the  laws  of  disease^  The  mind,  also^  forms  no 
exception  to  the  universal  rule.  Each  of  its  three  constituent  statee, 
namely,  Thought,  Feeling  or  Emotion,  and  Will,  has  its  own  fixed 
laws:  the  trains  of  ideaa  and  sensations  succeed  eaoh  other  aocording 
to  definite  prindplet  of  aaaodation,  whidi  are  never  departed  £rom : 
and  to  ascertain  these,  Ibrms  the  important  aim  of  we  science  of 

Ssychology.  Folitioal  economy,  again,  treats  of  the  laws  of  the  ^ro*> 
uction  and  distribution  of  wealth ;  while  social  science,  or,  as  it  ia 
often  called,  sociology  (of  which  political  economy  is  a  branch),  in* 
vestigatee  the  laws  which  determine  the  co-existenco  and  succession 
of  all  the  social  phenomena.  It  examines  the  natural  causes  on 
which  not  only  the  wealth,  but  the  political,  moral,  and  sanitary  con- 
dition of  a  people  depend :  the  infiuences  which  determine  the  diarao- 
ter,  habits,  social  position,  &a,  of  the  various  classes,  and  of  the  na* 
tion  as  a  whole. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  all  should  have  a  oleav  idea  of 
causation,  and  a  due  reverence  ibr  the  laws  of  nature.  There  are 
three  things  which  chiefly  unsettle  men's  minds  on  these  most  important 
points.  The  first  is,  tlie  belief  in  Bupematurol  iHtrfiipmct:  toe  idea 
that  the  invariability  of  nature's  sequences  is  liabla  Hi  be  Uiterrupted 
by  supernatural  causes^  of  whose  laws  we  can  liave  no  knowledge^ 
The  error  and  danger  9i  this  belief  have  been  so  lUly  pointed  out  by 
numerous  writers,  and  so  ably  opposed,  at  the  expense  of  social  penat 
ties  and  indignities,  by  rnaqy  heroic  and  devoted  mm%  that  I  need  not 
fitrther  dwell  upon  them. 

The  second  unsettlhig  belief  is,  that  there  is;  one  phenoneBon  In 
nature,  namely,  the  humm.  wiH  which  is  not  snluaol  ta  the  law  of 
oansation,  but  has  what  is  called  a  seli-detenwniag  power.  This 
idea,  which  generally  aecompanies  the  preceding,  Is  mast  pecaljiiDC 
to  the  science  of  mind,  and  haa  freat^y  retarded  ite  pregcess.  But 
the  will,  like  all  other  parta  of  aatnie^  deptndaoadefloUaeausis 
which  it  invariably  follows.    AU  oar  actions  are  determined  by 
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motives;  and  this  is  practically  recognised  in  our  ordinary  views  of 
human  conduct,  however  we  may  lose  sight  of  it  in  theory.  In 
judging  of  the  actions  of  others,  we  always  inquire  what  motiyes 
have  led  to  them:  what  there  is  in  the  individuars  character  and  cir- 
cumstances that  would  naturally  account  for  them :  nor  do  we  CTer 
imagine  that  actions  arise  of  themselves  without  any  determining 
causes. 

These  two  beliefs  form  the  chief  artificial  obstacles  to  a  recognition 
of  the  order  of  the  universe.  But  the  real  obstacle  is  one  which  does 
not  arise  from  our  theories,  but  from  the  great  complexity  of  the 
natural  phenomena  themselves.  The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
laws  of  nature  mainly  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  different  causes 
counteract  each  other,  and  commingle  their  effects:  thus  making  the 
line  of  causation  very  difficult  to  unravel.  The  same  effect  also  is  often 
producible  by  many  different  causes.  It  is  by  these  circumstances, 
called  respectively  by  Mr.  Mill  the  composition  of  causes,  the  intermix' 
ture  of  effects,  and  the  plurality  of  causes,  that  the  progress  of  science 
is  chiefly  retarded :  and  it  is  from  the  mode  in  which  different  laws 
thus  counteract  each  other,  that  the  popular  belief  has  arisen,  that 
"  there  is  no  general  rule  without  an  exception.**  But  the  truth  is, 
that  there  is  never  an  exception  to  a  law  of  nature.  All  apparent 
exceptions  are  merely  cases  where  the  effect  is  counteracted  by  some 
other  law.  Nay,  in  the  ordinary  case  of  the  composition  of  causes, 
each  caus^,  even  although  counteracted,  still  produces  its  foUand 
characteristic  effect.  For  instance,  if  a  body  be  held  in  the  hand,  the 
law  by  which  it  tends  to  fall  to  the  ground  is  counteracted :  but  it 
still  produces  its  full  effect,  as  we  feel  by  the  sensation  of  weight.  The 
exception  to  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  composition  of  causes— that 
causes  produce  their  full  and  characteristic  effect  even  when  counter- 
acted— is  in  the  case  of  chemical  combinations,  where  two  bodies  by 
uniting  produce  an  effect  of  a  thoroughly  different  nature;  but  even 
this  is  rather  an  apparent  than  a  real  exception. 

In  consequence  of  their  liability  to  be  counteracted,  laws  of  causa- 
tion are  stated  as  tendencies,  when  scientific  precision  is  aimed  at. 
For  instance,  the  law  is,  that  bodies  tend  to  fall  to  the  ground,  not 
that  they  always  do  so:  for  the  tendency  may  be  counteracted.  Mis- 
takes are  constantly  made,  and  a  distrust  in  the  principles  of  science 
often  engendered  by  not  attending  to  the  fact  that  all  laws  of  causation 
are  subject  to  counteraction.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  complex 
sciences,  such  as  physiology  or  political  economy,  where  so  many  con- 
flicting causes  are  always  at  work.  But  the  laws  of  these  sciences  are 
not  one  whit  less  invariable  than  those  of  astronomy.  When  once 
clearly  ascertained  by  a  sufficient  induction,  they  too  must  be  re- 
garded as  admitting  of  no  exception,  and  definitely  settled  for  ever. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  laws  of  nature  in  general, 
I  proceed  to  consider  the  law  which  appears  to  me  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  most  important  and  terrible  subject  for  the  contemplation 
of  mankind,  namely,  the  law  of  population. 
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THE  LAW  OP  POPULATION,  OB  MALTHUSIAN  LAW. 

The  Law  of  Population — that  is,  the  law  which  regulates  the  in- 
crease of  mankind— may  he  arrived  at  from  the  following  four  pro- 
positions: the  two  first  of  which  are  undeniable,  and  must  be  granted 
by  every  one  as  soon  as  they  are  clearly  understood;  while  the  two 
last  need  proof. 

Proposition  L — ^Wherever  in  any  country  the  actual  increase  of 
population  is  less  than  the  possible  increase,  it  is  and  can  only  be  by 
some  one  or  more  of  the  six  following  causes  or  checks,  viz..  Celibacy, 
Prostitution,  Sterility,  Preventive  Intercourse,  Premature  Death,  and 
Emigpration :  whose  collective  amount  varies  inversely  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  pwopulation  of  tlie  country  is  increasing, 
while  the  amount  of  each  individually  varies  inversely  in  proportion 
to  the  others. 

Pboposition  II. — ^As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  known  that  the  popu- 
lation of  difi*erent  countries  increases  with  very  diff^ent  degrees  of 
rapidity. '  Thus  the  celebrated  French  statist,  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^, 
has  calculated,  from  the  recent  rate  of  their  increase,  the  time  which 
each  of  the  undermentioned  countries  would  take  to  double  its  popu- 
lation. 
His  calculation  is  as  follows : — 

Turkey        555  years. 

Switzerland  ...        ...        227 

France         138 

opatn...        ...        ...         ...        ••  ...        ivo 

Holland        lUO 

Germany      ...        ...  76 

xvussia  ...  ...  •*.  ...  ...  43 

England       ...         43 

United  States  (deducting  the  contingents 

furnished  by  immigration) 25 

From  this  we  see  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  United  States  (a 
new  colony)  is  very  much  greater  than  in  any  country  of  the  old 
world ;  and  that  among  the  latter  countries  some,  especially  England 
and  Kussia,  increase  much  more  rapidly  than  others,  whatever, 
then,  be  the  difierence  between  the  rates  of  increase  in  these  coun- 
tries, it  is  owing  absolutely  and  entirely  to  some  one  or  more  of  the 
six  checks  given  above:  whose  collective  amount  varies  inversely  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  population  of  each  country 
is  increasing  or  has  increased,  while  the  amount  of  each  individually 
varies  inversely  in  proportion  to  the  others. 

Pboposition  III. — ^From  a  consideration  of  the  Law  of  Agricul- 
tural Industry,  and  an  estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  the  means  of 
subsistence  could  be  increased  in  old  countries,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  it  may  be  inferred  with  certainty,  that  these 
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been,  powerintlj"  checked  by  Bomeone  or  more  of  the  «ix  clieclc*  gitan 
above;  whose  coltectivc  amauot  will  vary  inversely  in  proportioato 
the  rapidity  irith  which  tlie  popolation  of  eaah  tountry  may  increase, 
while  the  amount  o£  each  individually  will  vary  inTeraely  in  prD[KH^ 
tion  to  the  others. 

Phopositjon  IV.— Emigration  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  one  of  ilie 
permanent  checks,  to  whith  man's  choice  is  inexornbly  confined,  liM 
merely  a»  a  slight,  temporary,  noil  accidental iiallialive  of  the  otboo. 
TJiis  is  tme  eieit  »iih  regnrd  to  one  old  country  alon&  mixch  mote 
with  regard  to  the  whole  world.  The  main  causes  which  liave  retarded 
baman  incrcaw!,  and  some  one  or  more  of  which  have  alway*  acted, 
and  will  always  continue  to  act,  with  enormous  power  in  old  cotm- 
tries,  and  in  new  colunica  also  as  soon  as  their  cultivatimi  Iiaa  is- 
creast^  to  a  certain  cxti^iit.  are  the  remaining  Gvo  cbecki^  namdy, 
Celibacy,  Prostitution,  Sterility,  Pcovwitive  Iniorcuurse,  and  Pientr- 
tnre  Deatbt  whoje collective  amount  varies  inversely  in  proportiaB 
to  the  rapitliiy  with  which  the  population  of  each  ixnmlry  is  fn- 
iTeaaing,  and  to  the  nnmtwr  of  emii^ninta  niniu  that  of  itnnrigrsnl^ 
wliile  the  amount  of  each  indivldualty  raries  invertely  in  propvrtin 
tirthe  others. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  by  the  tenna  "posBihla  "  or  "nahBit^ 
tncrcfiBe  in  the  above  prupositions,  I  meon  the  increase  which  wottld 
take  place,  if  nil  the  children  were  born  which  the  reprodiictiv* 
powers  admit  of,  and  if  every  individual  lived  to  the  foil  term  of  lifB, 
By  thi?  term  "  wliiiiu.'j  "  is  meant  sexuaf  ab!tinence,  whether  prjc- 
ti«ed  by  married  or  unmarried  people;  and  by  '^■terilily"  w  meant 
sU  cases  of  barrenness,  not  arising  from  prostitution.  Tbe  popolatioa 
table  in  the  tecond  proposition,  ia  quoted  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
Bickardd  (late  Professor  of  Political  Ecunomy  at  Oxford),  on  Popula- 
tion and  Capital ;  and  I  would  remark  that  although  it  may  be  found 
to  difTcr  more  or  less  from  other  tables  drawn  up  at  difi*erent  periods 
(since  the  population  of  a  country  often  increases  faster  at  one  time 
tiiatt  at  another,  owing  to  tho  pnqp'ess  of  the  industrial  arts,  and 
other  causes),  still  the  same  main  f»cU  will  be  found  in  all  correct 
tables,  namely,  that  population  always  increases  muc^  more  rapidly 
in  new  colonies  than  in  old  countries,  and  that,  a^nong  tbe  latter,  it 
increases  much  faster  in  some  than  in  others. 

According  to  tho  laft  Census  returns,  _the  population  <rf  (Treat 
Britain,  and  still  more  that  of  IVance;  is  increasing  more  slowly  than 
the  rate  g^ven  bj  i/L  de  Jottnie ;  indeed  the  Frent^  populatimi  hai  of 
late  years  l>een  almost  entirely  stationary. 

The  first  of  tbe  four  forgoing  propositions  i*  undeniable.  It  Is 
merely  an  enumeration  ol  all  the  modes  in  which  the  increaae  of  lite 
human  race, can  be  checked.  These  are  obviously  alt  reducible  to  tbe 
beads  given  abora:  or.  In  other  words,  to  sexual  abstinence,  roliintarjr 
at  iarobiiitaxy  imftdxnil  taiteicatirfe,  prematura  dealb,  andemigra- 
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tion :  to  tbera  being  fewer  births  or  more  deaths  kt  a  country  than  the 
powers  of  the  human  constitution  would  admit  of^  or  a  greater 
amount  of  emigration  fhnn  it.  If  we  can  finrm  an  estimate  of  Uie 
possible  rate  of  human  incFease,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  actual 
increase  in  any  given  country,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  calculate 
the  collective  action  of  these  checks  upon  that  country.  The 
•lower  the  population  of  the  country  is  increasing,  the  greater  must  be 
the  collective  action  of  these  checks:  that  is,  their  action  must  be  in- 
nerscly  i^xyportional  to  the  rate  of  increase.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
•hare  which  each  check  has  in  the  collective  action  must  be  greater 
in  proportion  as  that  of  the  others  is  less :  in  other  words,  that  the 
individual  amount  of  each  must  vary  inversely  in  proportion  to  tlio 
others.  The  less  the  share  of  celibacy,  for  instaoce,  the  more  must  be 
that  of  the  others:  the  greater  tho  share  of  celibacy,  tlie  less  that  of 
the  others,  &c. 

Before  proceeding  to  tlie  second  proposition,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
repeat  the  dassiflcation  of  the  population-checks  adopted  by  Mr, 
Malthus,  which  is  exactly  the  same  in  reality  as  that  given  above^ 
and  presents  merely  a  nominal  difif^rence.  Ho  divided  the  checks 
flrst  into  two  great  classes,  the  preventive  and  the  positive.  '^  These 
checks  to  populatkMS,'*  he  says,  "  may  be  classed  under  two  general 
beads,  the  preventive  and  the  positive  checks.**  Under  the  first  head 
he  included  all  the  modes  in  wnich  the  birth  of  children  ifrprevented^ 
namely^  celibacy,  prostitution,  sterility,  and  preventive  intercourse-. 
Under  the  second  bead  he  included  all  the  causes  of  premature 
deuth:  su4;^h  as,  to  use  his  own  words^  ^  all  unwholesome  occupations, 
severe  labour,  and  exposure  to  the  seasons,  extreme  poverty,  bad 
nursing  of  duldren,  great  towns,  excesses  of  all  kin^s^  the  whole  train 
of  diseases  and  epidemics,  wars,  plagues,  and  fftmines."  But  besides 
this  primary  division  of  the  checks,  he  farther  subdivided  them  into 
three  classes,  namely,  monU  restraint^  vicSf  and  tnisery:  in  order  to 
examine  them  more  in  detail,  and  to  bring  tiiie  subject  more  home  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader;  ^  On  examining,**  he  says,  ^*  the  obstacles  to 
the  increase  of  population,  which  I  have  classifled-under  the  heads  of 
preventive  and  positive  checks,  it  will  appear  that  Hkeiy  are  all 
resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery.**  By  the  term 
moral  restraint,  as  ho  further  explains,  ho  meant  ceHbacy ;  by  Tic% 
he  meant  prostitution  and  preventive  intercourse;  and  by  misefT,  he 
meant  premature  death  and  the  various  fbrms  of  disease — thui:  in- 
cluding sterility,  which  is  a  form  of  disease  or  misery. 

My  reasons  for  nominally  departing  fi*om  thia  daasifiicatioa  are^  i» 
the  tirst  place,  that  the  terms  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery,  are 
in  my  upmion  far  too  vague,  and  have  tended  greatly  to  contee  the 
subject  in  many  minds,  and  to  keep  up  the  fatidl  obscurity  whidi  iis* 
vohros  the  sexual  questions.  In  the  second  placey  the  terma  Moral 
restraint  and  vice  are  very  misleading.  Moral  restraint  seems  to 
imply  that  celibacy  is  a  voluntary  atate,  which  is  by  no  means  gene- 
rally true»  especially  in  the  case  of  woman.  T)»  liicliidlB^  aowrer, 
lUMlef  tht  same  bead  of  rioa  twa  cbitckM.  which  dilbr  ••  titaJly  ki 
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iheir  moral  and  physical  character,  as  prostitution  and  preyentin 
intercourse,  is  a  great  error :  it  is  on  every  account  of  the  utnxNl 
importance  that  they  should  he  carefully  distinguished. 

The  second  proposition,  to  which  I  now  return,  is  also  undeniable, 
and  scarcely  requires  additional  illustration.    It  is  evident  that  u 
the  six  foregoing  checks  are  the  only  ones  which  can  retard  increan, 
tlie  different  rates  of  increase  known  to  exist  in  different  countries 
must  be  owing  absolutely  and  entirely  to  them.    If  the  French  popu- 
lation increases  much  more  slowly  than  the  English,  and  the  EugM 
than  the  American,  it  is  because  there  is  a  much  greater  collectiTe 
amount  of  these  checks  in  France  than  in  England,  and  in  England 
than  America.    The  actual  increase  of  each  population,  which  is  a 
known  fact,  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  collective  amount  of  the 
checks ;  and  thus  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  tell  precisely  their 
absolute  amount,  from  want  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  possible  rate  of 
increase,  we  can  tell  at  a  glance  their  relative  amount  in  one  country 
as  compared  with  others.    What  share  each  separate  check  has  had 
in  the  amount  thus  ascertained  is  not  so  easily  determined ;  but  we 
can  calculate  it  with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  considering  the  average 
of  life,  the  amount  of  emigration,  and  the  sexual  habits  of  eadi 
people ;  and  we  are  at  any  rate  certain,  that  it  has  varied  inversely 
in  proportion  to  the  others.      Thus,  whatever  part  of  the  difference 
between  the  total  amount  of  the  checks  in  France  and  England  is  not 
owing  to  celibacy,  must  be  owing  to  the  other  five  checks ;  whaterer 
is  not  owing  to  premature  death  must  be  owing  to  the  other  five;  &c. 

Thus  far  of  the  two  first  propositions.  From  a  consideration  of 
them  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  truth,  that  in  every  country  of 
the  old  world  there  exist  at  present  causes  which  retard  human  in- 
crease, and  which,  though  less  operative  in  some  countries  than  in 
others,  yet  act  with  enormous  power  in  all ;  and  that  these  causes 
consist  of  celibacy,  prostitution,  sterility,  preventive  intercourse, 
premature  death,  and  emigration,  in  varying  proportions.  Nay  more; 
all  statistical  research  into  the  past  history  of  such  countries  shows 
that  their  population  has  always  increased  comparatively  slowly ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  some  of  these  checks  have  alivays  been  powerfully 
active.  Since,  then,  it  is  known  that  they  have  always  acted,  and  do 
always  act,  the  only  question  that  remains  is,  must  they  always  act  ? 
Can  mankind  escape  from  them,  or  do  they  arise  from  a  necessity  in 
nature?  This  leads  us  to  the  third  and  main  proposition.  Before 
entering  on  the  proof  of  this  proposition,  it  may  be  observed,  that  tha 
very  fact  of  the  universal  and  constant  action  of  these  checks  in  eTery 
old  country  would  of  itself  lead  us  to  infer  that  they  must  always 
continue  to  act ;  that  their  cause  must  be  some  fixed  and  changeless 
law  of  nature,  and  no  mere  error  of  human  character  or  institutions. 
Accordingly,  on  examining  the  matter,  we  can  clearly  ascertain  that 
this  is  the  case. 

The  third  proposition  afiirms  that  the  means  of  subsistence  cannot 
possibly  be  increased  so  fast  in  old  countries,  as  to  allow  their  popula- 
tion to  expand  at  its  natural  or  possible  rate;   and  that  from  this 
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reason  tome  one  or  more  of  the  checks  must  for  oyer  continue  to  act 
in  such  countries. 

To  prove  this,  it  is  necessary  to  form  an  estimate,  firstly,  of  the 
possible  increase  of  population ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  rate  at  which, 
under  the  most  fjuvourable  circumstances,  the  supply  of  food  could  be 
increased  in  old  countries;  and  to  compare  the  two  estimates.  The 
first  question,  then,  is.  what  is  the  possible  increase  of  population  ? 
at  what  rate  can  the  human  race  multiply  when  placed  in  the  most 
fiiYOurable  circumstances  ?  There  are  two  ways  of  estimating  this : 
either  by  considering  the  most  rapid  increase  which  is  actu^ly 
known  to  take  place  in  any  country;  or  by  calculating  in  the 
abstract  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  female  sex,  and  observing  by 
what  means  their  action  is  checked  in  old  countries. 

First  let  us  consider  what  is  the  highest  rate  known  in  any 
country.  On  this  point  all  observers  are  agreed.  "  It  has  been  es- 
tablishcd  beyond  all  question,"  says  Mr.  M*Culloch,  the  eminent 
statistical  authority,  '*  that  the  population  of  some  of  the  states  of 
North  America,  after  making  due  allowance  for  immigration,  has 
continued  to  double  for  a  century  past  in  so  short  a  period  as  twenty 
or  at  most  five-and-twenty  years."  Even  this  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  possible  rate  of  increase,  as  is  seen  by  the  short  average  of  life  in 
America,  and  by  the  large  amount  of  the  reproductive  power  which, 
even  in  that  country,  is  lost  fVom  celibacy  and  prostitution.  How- 
ever, for  the  demonstration  of  the  Malthusian  law,  it  is  quite  suiS- 
cient  to  take  25  years  as  the  estimate  of  the  possible  rate  of  increase. 
It  may  be  regarded,  then,  as  an  ascertained  fact,  tliat  population, 
when  the  moans  of  subsistence  are  sufficiently  abundant,  can  easily 
double  itself  every  25  years.  The  capacity  of  increase  in  the  human 
race,  as  in  all  other  organised  beings,  is  in  fact  boundless  and 
immeasurable. 

Wc  arrive  at  a  similar  result  by  considering  in  the  abstract  the 
female  reproductive  powers.  It  is  a  moderate  estimate  to  assume 
that  each  woman  could  produce  ten  or  twelve  children,  were  these 
powers  not  checked  by  various  causes.  Many  individual  women  in 
our  society  do  produce  as  many  or  more,  and  the  causes  which 
prevent  others  from  doing  so,  are  simple  and  obvious;  they  are,  in 
fact,  and  can  only  be,  the  very  same  five  checks  alreadv  enumerated. 

Having,  therefore,  ascertained  that  population  under  favourable 
circumstances  can  easily  double  itself  every  25  years,  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  can  tlie  means  of  subsistence  in  old  countries  also  do  so  ?  Can 
the  supply  of  food  be  doubled  every  25  years  ?  We  know  both 
from  reason  and  experience  that  this  cannot  possibly  be  done.  In  old 
and  civilized  countries  all  the  most  fertile  land  has  long  since  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  land  even  of  a  very  inferior  quality 
has  been  resorted  to;  so  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that 
the  home  produce  could  be  doubled  every  25  years.  Importation  of  food, 
as  Mr.  Mill  has  shown,  is  also  a  limited  resource,  for  the  corn-ex(>orting 
countries  are  either  poor  in  capital,  and  therefore  without  the  means 
of  rapidly  increasing  their  cultivation,  or,  like  Ameiica,  their  own 
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popolation  is  advancing  so  rapidly  as  to  need  the  mort  of  the  food  if 
their  own  support.  All  experience  confirms  these  thearetical  ooaclfr 
sions.  Even  in  England,  ^here,  during  the  last  half-centoiy,  .the  in- 
crease of  the  means  of  subsistence,  by  improvements  in  domeMit 
agriculture  and  the  importation  of  food,  have  been  quite  nnparalUii 
in  the  history  of  an  old  country,  it  has  not  enabled  popmUUion  tt 
advance  with  a  rapidity  at  all  approaching  to  that  of  America. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  true  cause  that  checks  the  incrcnte  of  food 
and  poprulation  in  old  countries  is  the  limited  extent  and  prodnctivs- 
ncss  of  their  land.    The  general  law,  which  determines  the  prodne- 
tlveness  of   land,  is  called  by  political  economists  the  "Law  of 
Agricultural  Industry  "  or  the  "  Law  of  Diminishing  FrodactiveiiMi.'' 
It  is,  that  the  returns  to  agricultural  industry  tend  to  diminish ;  thit 
after  an  earl^  stage  in  the  progress  of  cultivation,  the  xnrodace  of  the 
soil  does  not  increase  in  an  equal  jn'oportion  with  the  labour  be- 
stowed on  it.    The  proof  of  this  law  is  the  fkct,  that  inferior  lands  are 
cultivated ;  for  the  very  meaning  of  inferior  land,  is  tiiat  which  with 
equal  labour  returns  less  produce.    The  elaborate  cultivation  seen  in  . 
this  and  other  old  countries  is  another  proof  of  this  law ;  for  snoh 
high  farming  costs  much  more  in  proportion  than  the  low  farraiog 
seen  in  America  and  other  new  colonies,  where  land  is  plentiful  and 
labour  dear. 

"  This  general  law  of  agricultural  industry,"  says  Mr.  MfU,  ^  is  the 
most  important  proposition  in  political  economv.  Were  it  difierent, 
almost  all  the  phenomena  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
would  be  other  than  they  arc."  Were  this  law  not  counteracted  by 
several  tendencies  of  an  opposite  character,  it  would,  by  diminishing  the 
proportional  returns  to  agriculture,  not  only  maintain  but  necessarily 
increase  the  population  checks  in  each  successive  generation,  until  it 
had  worn  society  down  to  what  is  called  by  political  economists  the 
stationcmj  state ;  namely,  where  population  and  capital  either  do  not 
increase  at  all,  or  very  slowly.  The  circumstances  which  tend  to 
counteract  the  law,  are  improvements  in  agriculture  and  the  other 
arts  of  production  ;  so  that  the  question  whether  the  condition  of  a 
people  at  any  given  time  be  improving  or  deteriorating,  depends  on 
the  state  of  the  balance  between  these  two  opposite  tendencies ;  on 
tlie  question  whether  improvement  be  increasing  faster  than  populs- 
tion,  or  population  than  improvement. 

The  law  of  ayrricultural  industry,  therefore,  or  in  other  words,  the 
impossibility  of  increasing  the  means  of  subsistence  witli  sufficient 
ia[)idity,  is  the  fundamental  cause  why  population  has  always 
liillierto  been  checked  in  old  countries,  and  must  always  continue  to 
he  so.  The  law  of  population  is  a  secondary  or  derivative  law,  arising 
from  the  laws  of  exercise,  fecundity,  and  agricultural  industry,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  law  of  the  earth's  rotation  arises  from  tlie 
opposing  forces  of  gravitation,  and  of  rectilinear  motion.  It  is  this 
natural  antagonism  between  the  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  and 
those  of  the  soil,  which  forms  the  true,  though  unseen  barrier,  on 
which  the  hopes  ot  mankind  have  in  every  age  been  wrecked.    The 
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£^reat  fooial  evHs  of  old  conntriM,  when  Tedaeed  to  tholriiinplost  ex- 
proflsion,  are  found  to  ariso  fW)m  tho  Yut  luperiorit^  ol'  '^e  powers  of 
increaBe  in  mnn  oyer  tho  powers  of  InereMe  Id  the  land?  from  tho 
antagonism  hctwoen  tho  laws  of  exorcise  and  fbcnndit^*,  whidi  preside 
over  tho  reproductive  organs  and  passions,  and  the  law  of  igricultoral 
industry. . 

As  a  fhrther  illultraticm  of  the  troth  of  the  third  proposition,  and 
tyf  the  nttor  fallacv  of  ail  attempts  to  subvert  it,  lot  us  apply  tho 
American  rate  of  increase  to  the  population  of  this  country.  Is  it 
conceivably  possible,  that  tho  population  of  England  or  auv  other  old 
country  should  double  itself  every  25  years  ?  In  Great  Britain  thero 
are  now  about  21  millions:  is  it  conceivable  that  tho  means  of  subsla- 
tenco  could  bo  so  rapidly  increased,  as  to  allow  these  21  millions  to 
•well  to  42  millions  in  the  first  25  years :  to  64  millions  in  the  next ; 
to  168-  millions  in  the  next,  &c.?  Tne  supposition  is  evidently 
absurd.  Even  tho  rate  of  increase  of  the  last  63  years  (in  which  timo 
the  British  population  has  doubled)  cannot  possibly  be  long^oontlnued. 
If  it  were,  it  would  increase  our  population  in  three  centuries  to 
about  1 800  millions ;  or  in  other  words,  to  more  than  t^o  total  popu- 
lation of  tho  globe,  which  is  estimated  at  about  1000  millions.  Tho 
rate  of  increase  has  already  begun  to  slacken,  as  is  ii/liownl>y  the  lasc 
three  Census  Ileports,  which  give  a  constantly  diminishing  proportional 
increase  for  each  successive  decenniad. 

It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  settled  truth,  thaA  fhe  iiopulation 
ot  old  countries  must  always  remain  under  the  poworfhl  action  of 
some  one  or  more  of  tho  retarding  causes;  and  that  tho  only  diflfbrenco 
in  tills  respect  which  can  exist  between  such  countries,  is  in  the 
relative  collective  amount  ol  the  checks,  and  the  proportional  action 
of  each  individually.  It  is  a  more  question  of  relative  amount ;  no 
old  country,  by  any  exertion,  can  escape  from  an  immense  absolute 
amount. 

I^ct  us  now  proceed  to  the  fourth  proposition.  It  is  intended  to 
expose  the  fallacy,  which  more  than  almost  any  other  confuses  tho 
subject  in  many  minds ;  namely,  that  Emigratum  is  a  mode  of  escape 
ftom  tho  population-evils  of  old  countries,  and  that  it  can  supplj^  the 
place  of  the  other  chocks.  But  when  we  consider  tho  power  of  human 
increase,  as  shown  by  tho  tVict  that  population  can  easily  double  itself 
every  25  years,  we  can  clearly  perceive  that  no  possible  amount  of 
emigration  could  suffice  to  neutralize  it.  All  attainable  means  ot* 
emigration  could  not  enable  a  single  old  countxy,  much  less  all  sudi 
countries  together,  to  put  forth  its  full  powers  of  increase  even  fbr 
one  generation.  Emigration,  moreover,  is  a  mere  accident  in  human 
history ;  and  in  tho  great  majority  of  the  countries  Of  the  old  world 
its  action  as  a  population-check  is  quite  insignificant.  Even  in  this 
<»untTy.  in  which  it  has  been  carried  of  late  years  to  an  extent  quite 
tinpunilieled,  it  has  made  but  little  poreoptible  diUbrenoo  in  the 
grinding  pressure  of  tho  other  checks. 

The  f\i\\  and  complete  statement  of  tho  law  of  population  is  con- 
tained in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  fotxrth  proposition,  in  which 
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tiiemaiBchMln  to  pcq^olationaxendiicodtoflve.  Buinilliaviif 
to  the  pcnnUur  ^teonioii  of  the  falject,  which  eooner  or  later  MMt 
oome^  it »  dednble  to  reduce  the  Uw  to  a  thorter  and  moiaiiaB' 
JUidfornL  In  order  to  do  this,  one  of  the  checks,  Bsinely, 
.inaj  he  struck  off  the  list  for  the  IbUowiiigreasoiis.  Ih  the 
first  piaoe^  its  actioii,  compared  with  that  of  the  others,  is  insignifioaiii 
Secondly,  it  is  not  one  of  the  tme  popnlatUm-checkss  naloely,  thoie 
tHdflh  axe  cansed  dkeedu  }xy  the  law  of  popolatioDy  and  whose  cBi- 
tingnlshing  characteristics  will  he  giyen  presently. 

'&»  term  '^FoTerty,"  also,  may  he  sahstitated  fbr  *<  Premature 
Death:"  firstly,  hecanse  porer^  is  &r  the  most  important  canse  of 
prematore  dei^  in  most  dvilized  coontries;  and  secondly,  becanae  it 
k  more  dhrecUy  and  ohvionsly  the  effect  of  the  law  of  popolatlaiL 
Poverty,  or  a  low  rate  of  genml  wages,  deponds  on  there  being  too 
many  lalxmrsrs  in  a  coontry,  in  proportion  to  its  ciqiital — a  state  of 
things  produced  and  constantly^  kept  up  by  the  orer-ezerdse  of  the 
xeproductiTe  powers.  Porerty  is  slso  cqpraly  recognised  as  the  chief 
aocisl  erU,  while  premature  death  has  been  little  considered:  so  that 
it  is  better,  for  practical  purposes,  to  take  a  part  for  the  wholes  and 
to  use  the  term  poverty,  instead  of  premature  death.  Pbr  similar 
reasons,  the  terms  "celibacy"  and  '^prostitution''  seem  to  me  pte- 
ferable  to  '^sexual  abstinence"  and  *< sterility;"  ibr  althongh  the 
latter  are  more  oomprehensiTe  (celibacy  being  only  one  kind  of  sezosl 
abstinence,  and  prostitution  one  kind  of  stenlityX  the  others  wiU  be 
•more  readily  understood  and  acknowledged  as  great  social  erils. 

The  list  of  the  checks  is  thus  reduced  to  four,  namely.  Celibacy, 
Prostitution,  Freventive  Intercourse,  and  Poverty,  which  should  be 
called  the  true  popukuion-checks.  The  distinguishlDg  characteristics  of 
the  true  population-checks  are, — 

1st,  That  they  depend  directly  on  the  law  of  population;  that  is, 
on  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  both  food  and  natnrtl 
love  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  an  old  country.    And, 

2nd,  That  their  proportional  amount  is  under  human  control;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  any  one  of  them  can  be  increased  or  diminished, 
though  only  by  a  counter-balancing  diminution  or  increase  of  the 
others. 

The  law  of  population  may  therefore  be  shortly  expressed  in  the 
following  terms:  *'The  natural  increase  of  population  has  always  been 
and  must  always  continue  to  bo,  most  powerfully  checked  in  all  old 
countries  by  Celibacy,  Prostitution,  Preventive  Intercourse^  or 
Poverty ;  whose  collective  amount  varies  inversely  in  proportion  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  population  of  each  country  is  increasioft 
and  to  the  number  of  emigrants  as  compared  with  that  of  immigrants, 
while  the  amount  of  each  individually  varies  inversely  in  proportioB 
to  the  others."  To  make  this  law  scientifically  correct,  it  is  on^ 
necessary  to  use  the  terms  premature  death  instead  dT  poverty,  sad 
sexual  abstinence  and  sterility  instead  of  celibacy  and  prostitution. 
This  is  the  chief  law  of  social  science;  on  which  all  eflTectual  efibrts  to 
raise  our  society  must  be  based.    Previous  to  its  discovery,  the  theoiy 
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of  society  was  an  unintelligible  chaos,  which  Mr.  Malthus  reduced  to 
system  and  order.  All  views  of  human  life  which  do  not  proce^ 
firom  a  full  recognition  of  this  terrible  law  of  nature — however  in- 
teresting they  may  be  fVom  the  genius  and  benevolence  of  their 
authors — are  radically  fallacious,  and  are  powerless  to  produce  any 
real  amelioration  of  the  social  evils.  It  is  not  a  questicm  of  mental 
power  merely,  but  of  accurate  knowledge ;  of  that  which  in  the  social 
as  well  as  the  other  sciences,  constitutes  the  advantage  possessed  by 
the  merest  student  of  to  day  over  the  greatest  minds  of  the  past. 

In  order  mure  fUlly  to  comprehend  this  law,  let  us  examine  it  more 
narrowly.  It  affirms  that  some  of  these  four  population-checks  exist 
at  present  to  an  enormous  extent  in  all  old  countries;  and  that  their 
existence  does  not  depend  on  defects  of  national  character,  as  is  gene* 
rally  believed,  but  on  a  necessity  in  nature.  Their  collective  amount 
in  each  country  depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  population  is 
increasing ;  which  again  depends  partly  on  the  industrial  energies  of 
the  people,  but  mainly  on  their  powers  of  obtaining  the  means  of 
subsistence  at  homo  or  abroad.  Tnesc  powers  in  all  old  countries  are 
necessarily  limited ;  and  therefore,  however  the  inhabitants  may  toil 
and  save,  they  cannot  possibly  escape  fVom  an  immense  coliective 
amount  of  the  population  checks.  After  this  collective  amount  has 
been  diminished  to  the  utmost,  none  of  the  individual  checks  can  be 
further  diminished,  except  by  a  proportional  increase  of  some  of  the 
others.  Poverty,  for  instance,  cannot  decrease  except  by  the  increase 
of  celibacy,  or  prostitution,  or  preventive  intercourse ;  celibacy  can- 
not  decrease  except  on  similar  conditions,  &c.  Any  one  of  them  (ex- 
cepting prostitution")  may  take  the  place  of  the  other  three;  but 
solely  on  condition  tnat  it  be  increased  in  exact  proportion  as  they 
are  diminished.  There  is  no  other  possible  manner  of  getting  rid  of 
poverty,  prostitution,  and  preventive  intercourse,  than  by  the  increase 
of  celibacy  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  supply  thoir  place;  and  poverty, 
prostitution,  and  celibacy,  cannot  possibly  be  got  rid  of,  except  by  an 
exactly  proportional  increase  of  preventive  intercourse. 

The  true  social  problem  is  thus  seen  to  be,  in  which  of  these  modes 
is  the  inevitable  check  to  population  to  bo  effected?  As  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  poverty  and  prostitution  are  evils  of  so  appalling 
a  character  that  they  must  be  removed  at  any  cost,  the  choice  is  ne- 
cessarily limited  to  celibacy  and  preventive  intercourse ;  ono  or  other 
of  which  two  checks  every  thinker  must  choose,  who  would  meet  and 
not  evade  the  real  discussion  of  social  questions.  To  seek  to  remove 
poverty  or  prostitution  by  any  other  means,  is  to  bid  defiance  to 
nature,  and  to  ignore  her  laws.  From  the  inexorable  necessity  of  his 
life,  man's  choice  lies  only  between  these  checks,  not  independently  of 
tJiem ;  and  thus  we  see  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  human 
society  in  old  countries  to  live  a  trulu  natural  life.  Individuals  may 
do  so,  but  society  cannot.  These  truths  are  as  certain  and  indisputable 
as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

But  this  is  not  all;  the  choice  of  mankind  does  not,  really  and 
practically,  lie  between  celibacy  or  sexual  abitinencci  and  preventive 
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g^j^^most  Iw  superficial  and  deluEive.  The  three  great 
0ffiftrttj,  FroatiCation,  and  Celibacy,  ire  ttie  irocaediato  efiecta  al 
^^v  of  papnlation,  and  are  all  of  an  essentially  lexual  natuie. 
j^lfeiMild  be  called  tiin  primajj  lodal  rviU,  for,  like  the  deepen 
2J,  they  nnderlie  all  the  others,  and  either  direalj  or  indirectly 
^ZtB  them.  Crime.  drunkenoesB,  i^iorance,  difoase,  &C-,  although 
SmIebs  often  arisiog  from  other  sources,  are  in  tlie  i»:iin  caojed  and 
MgaHp  ^y  yuterty,  pmititiUiaa,  aad  ixUtmcj — b/  tbv  lov  rmlie  of 
0gBt,  tlie  miserable  coodition  of  tbelftbouringcUsaea,  and  the  fiuida- 
(iBtal  Beznal  difflcalties  of  mankind ;  and  therefore  they  mi 
ptij  be  termed  tAeteamtB-f  mvd  eviU.  It  ia  iadced  often 
Mid  that  crime,  ignoiaiice,  or  dmnkenDesB,  i>  the  caoae  of  poverty; 
bat  (iinleai  by  the  term  ignorance  be  meant  an  ij^orance  of  the  law 
if  popnlation,  and  of  the  means  of  Umiting  oflupring)  this  is  a  reiy 
freat  error,  and  is  canpletely  to  invert  the  real  order  of  canae  and 
tfibct.  These  seconda^  cTils  undoubtedly  often  produce  udicidi^ 
eases  of  porerty ;  but  they  have  no  efiect  in  cansing  todal  porerty, 
or,  in  other  voids,  in  lowering  the  general  rate  of  wages,  in  a  ciTiliied 
and  iDdnstrioai  coiutry  such  as  England ;  and  thii  is  the  real  qoes- 
tion  at  issue.  In  tuch  a  country,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  tba 
only  cause  of  social  poverty  is  OTer-procrealton.  Since,  thereAi^ 
the  secondary  erils  ani  in  the  main  caused  by  the  primary  ones,  the 
fcnnu  also  matt  be  npided  at  haling  realty,  tlionib  I '~ 
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a  sexual  origin.  According  to  this  view  of  the  order  of  causation, 
moreover,  it  is  plain  that  the  only  e£R3CtuaI  mode  of  removing  the 
secondary  evils  is  first  to  remove  the  poverty,  prostitation,  and  oeli- 
bacy,  from  which  they  munly  arise ;  and  until  this  be  earnestly  at- 
tempted, the  various  efforts  which  are  made  for  the  prevention  at 
crime,  disease,  ignorance,  and  other  secondary  evils,  must  be  super* 
ilcial,  and  can  be  attended  with  but  a  very  limited  success.  SudSi  Is, 
in  brief  outline,  the  Malthusian  or  sexual  theory  of  the  causation  d 
the  social  evils. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  population-truths  so  difficult  to  convey  to 
most  minds  as  the  inexorable  nectMsUy  of  the  population-checks,  ifan 
is  yet  so  little  accustomed  to  consider  himself  as  subject,  like  all  other 
parts  of  nature,  to  fixed  and  invariable  laws,  and  still  less  to  a  law  so 
awful  to  contemplate  as  that  of  population— a  taw  which  renders  it 
impossible  for  him  in  old  countries  to  live  a  nataral  life — that  it  is 
very  difficult  fully  to  realize  this  truth.  There  are  two  things  whidi 
ishiefly  tend  to  hide  it  from  the  inattentive  eye.  The  one  is,  that  single 
individuals  may,  and  often  do,  escape  from  the  population-checks — 
that  they  marry  early,  exercise  fUlly  their  reproductive  powers,  pro- 
duce and  rear  a  large  family,  and  yet  live  to  an  old  age.  But  although 
Individuals  may  thus  escape,  it  is  only  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
society.  If  they  do  not  submit  to  their  Just  share  of  the  inevitable 
population-checks,  they  must  aggravate  the  share  that  falls  to  others. 
Every  one  who  in  an  old  country  has  a  large  family,  increases  the 
amount  of  celibacy,  prostitution,  preventive  intercourse,  or  poverty^ 
in  some  other  part  of  society.  Thus,  we  see,  that  thoagh  individuiUs 
may  escape,  society  cannot.  If  we  regard  society,  and  not  individuals, 
we  shaD  find  everywhere  throughout  the  old  world,  tlie  population- 
checks  existing  in  an  amount  inversely  proportional  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  their  population  is  increasing.  «. 

The  other  circumstance  which  chiefly  tends  to  hide  the  necessUjf  of 
the  checks,  is  the  apparently  indefinite  degree  to  which  they  may  be 
diminished  by  human  energy.  Thus,  population  in  Bngiand  has 
doubled  in  the  last  53  years,  while  in  Turkey  at  the  recent  rate  of 
increase,  it  would  need  555  years  to  do  so.  Tins  is  owing  to  the  greater 
amount  of  industrial  skill  and  energy  in  the  former  country;  and  it 
always  seems  to  the  uninstructed  observer  as  if  the  energies  which  have 
done  so  much  to  diminish  the  relatwe  amount  of  the  checks,  could  remove 
tbem  ahaohtelyi  but  we  have  already  seen  the  utter  fallacy  of  this 
supposition.  All  that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  best  directed  industrv 
can  effect  in  any  old  country  is  merely  to  stretch  the  iron  girdle  which 
confines  human  increase ;  to  escape  from  it  is  impossible. 

Kay  more,  as  has  been  shown  conclusively  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
the  most  advanced  social  philosopher  of  this  or  any  other  age— the 
tendency  of  all  industrial  progress  is  not  merely  to  maintain  the 
population-check,  but  to  increase  it  to  the  maximum  in  every  nation 
of  the  world :  in  other  words,  all  nations  tend  ultimately  to  the  slaHoMoy 
staie^  in  which  capital  and  population  either  do  not  increase  at  an,  or 
at  most  very  slowly.    The  reason  of  tlifs,  as  tins  already  been  men- 


intSTcourm!.  The  re«l  choire  ia  between  prerentiTeint 
one  Eidc,  and  ccUbacj,  proititntion,  anrl  puverty  (thrtt  is,  tlie  prctent 
•Ute  of  things),  on  the  other;  tor  population,  I  um  conviiicpd,  nerei 
ir»l  Aotl  nerer  will  be  in  stijr  conntry  ndeqnnlely  checked  by  celibacy 
alone.  ProloDgi?d  ecxniil  abstinence  is  k>  intolerable  an  evil  that  il 
hai  nerer  been  borne  alone,  but  but  alnnya  been  toDnd  associated  wilh 
the  alternatire  erils  of  prostitution  and  poverty.  The  ditlicnltiei  of 
adequately  ftactiniag  aeiual  abalinencc  lead  to  poverty,  and  trcm 
poverty  on  the  one  hand  and  cerLbai:y  on  the  ntlier  arises  pro«titQti<nt ; 
and  it  it  vain  (o  ranpoie  tliat  the  ume  conibinnliaD  of  evils  woald 
not  ontinae  to  be  toaod.  Tndeed,  in  order  to  remove  poveitj,  and  to 
admit  all  individtudi  to  a  just  share  in  the  sexual  enjoymenli,  the 
atnte  of  ■cxoal  abstinence  would  need  to  be  mnintaiDed  by  the  whole 
of  ioeiety  till  the  age  of  from  tliirly  to  thirly-flve  or  upwards;  s  state 
of  thinita  which  it  ia  not  only  quite  visionary  to  expect,  bnt  which 
would  probably  bo  oren  more  wretched  than  the  present.  Therefore, 
to  choose  celibacy  as  the  desirable  iwpolntion-chcck,  ia  in  n»lity  to 
choose  along  with  it  proititution  and  poverly,  or  in  oiher  words,  to 
■cc«pt  BB  irremediable  the  prt>sent  slale  of  human  misery  and  degra- 
dation. To  ehoosu  mUlier  celibacy  nor  prevenlivo  iolcrcourse,  aiid  to 
Bupposo  that  no  such  choice  is  requisite,  betrays,  as  already  observed, 
an  ignorance  of  the  most  funilsmeutal  difEcnlties  of  human  life 

from  the  nbovo  considerations,  it  becomes  npparen.t  that  Uit  ttxaal 
fanliMif  are  tho  tme  primary  questions  which  deaiand  lAte  attcDtioa 
of  maiiVmd:  and  nntUtbey  be  earneslly  investigated,  instead  of  branft 
■nppresEcd,  iis  at  present,  from  a  inarbid  delicacy,  nil  treatment  iif 
social  evila  must  lie  BUpcrliciol  ;ind  dclueive.  T(r'  three  great  social 
evils,  PoTtTty,  Prostitution,  UEid  Celibacy,  are  the  Immedime  uHLtIs  of 
the  tniT  of  ponulalion,  and  are  all  of  :in  fss..>iiliullv  jfiu-,i  natan.-. 
They  ^oold  be  called  Aeprmarj  todai  eviU,  for,  like  the.  deepest 
■Uata,  they  underlie  all  the  others,  and  either  directly  or  indirectly 
otiginste  them.  Crime,  drankeimes8,ignc7ance,diiea*i^&c.,altfaoBgb 
doubtless  often  arising  firom  other  sources,  are  in  the  mam  ransed  and 
k^it  op  by  poverty,  prostitation,  and  celibacy — by  the  low  iste  of 
wages,  the  miserable  conditien  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  fonda- 
mental  sexnal  difficnitiea  of  mankind ;  and  therefore  they  may  pro- 
perly  be  termed  the  ttcondarii  lodal  ruili.  It  is  indeed  ut^eo  loomly 
said  that  crime,  ignorance,  or  drunkenness,  is  the  cause  at  poverty; 
but  (unleaa  by  the  tenn  ignorance  be  meant  an  ignorance  of  the  law 
of  population,  and  of  the  meant  of  limiting  offiprinK)  tlua  is  a  veiy 
great  error,  and  ia  completely  to  invert  the  real  order  of  cane  tmd 
Ell^t.  These  secondary  evils  undoubtedly  often  produce  indimhal 
cases  of  porerty ;  but  they  have  no  efitet  in  causing  Eoeiai  poverty, 
or,  in  other  word*,  in  lowering  the  general  rate  of  wages,  in  a  civilised 
and  indnatrious  country  nich  as  England ;  and  this  ia  the  real  qne» 
tion  at  issue.  In  anch  a  conutry,  it  cannot  be  loo  often  repeated,  dta 
only  cause  of  social  poverty  is  over-procreation.  Since,  therobnv 
the  secondary  evils  are  in  the  main  caused  by  the  primary  ones,  the 
former  also  must  be  icgaided  u  having  really,  tliongb  mora  Mmatefy, 
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a  texuai  otfgixiu  According  to  thif  vWw  of  the  order  of  oaueaflon» 
moreover^  it  it  plain  that  the  only  eflbotual  mode  of  removing  the 
secondary  evils  is  fl  rat  to  remove  tlie  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celi- 
bacy, from  which  they  mdnly  arise ;  and  until  this  bo  earnestly  At- 
tempted, the  various  eflbrts  which  are  made  fur  the  prevention  ot 
crime,  disease,  ignorance,  and  other  secondary  evils,  must  bo  super- 
ficial, and  can  be  attcndeid  vrlth  but  a  very  limited  suoposs.  Such  is, 
in  brief  outline^  the  Malthusian  or  sexual  theory  of  the  causation  of 
the  social  evils. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  population- truths  so  difflcuU  to  conyev  to 
most  minds  as  the  inexorabh  neentUy  of  the  population-cliecks.  Man 
U  yet  so  little  accustomed  to  considor  himself  as  subfeot,  like  all  other 
parts  of  nature,  to  fixed  and  invariable  Uws,  and  still  less  to  a  law  so 
Hwf\>l  to  contemplate  as  that  of  population— a  law  which  renders  it 
itnpossible  for  him  in  old  countries  to  live  a  natural  llfo — that  it  is 
vory  difficult  Ailly  to  realize  this  truth.  There  are  two  things  whidi 
uhicfilv  tend  to  hide  it  from  the  inattentive  eye.  The  one  is,  that  single 
individuals  may,  and  often  do,  escape  from  the  population-checks — 
that  thev  marry  early,  exercise  frilly  their  reproductive  powers,  pro- 
duce and  rear  a  large  family,  and  yet  live  to  an  old  age.  But  although 
Individuals  may  thus  escape,  it  is  only  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
society.  If  they  do  not  submit  to  their  Just  share  of  the  inevitable 
population-checks,  they  must  aggravate  the  share  that  fklls  to  others. 
Every  one  who  in  an  old  country  has  a  large  family,  increases  the 
amount  of  celibacy,  prostitution,  preventive  intercourse,  or  poverty, 
in  some  other  part  of  society.  Thus,  we  see,  that  though  in()ividu8us 
may  escape,  society  cannot.  If  wo  regard  society^  and  not  individuals, 
wo  shall  und  everywhere  throughout  the  old  world,  tlie  population- 
checks  existing  in  an  amount  inversely  proportional  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  their  population  is  increasing.  • 

The  other  circumstance  which  chiefly  tends  to  hide  the  neceuUjf  of 
the  checkflf  is  the  apparently  indefinite  degree  to  which  they  may  be 
diminished  by  human  energy.  Thus,  population  in  England  has 
doubled  in  the  last  63  years,  while  in  Turkey  at  the  recent  rate  of 
increase,  it  would  need  555  years  to  do  so.  Tins  is  owing  to  the  greater 
amount  of  industrial  skill  and  energy  in  the  former  ctmntrv;  and  it 
always  seems  to  the  uninstructed  observer  as  if  the  energies  which  have 
done  so  much  to  diminish  the  relatbie  amount  of  the  checks,  could  remove 
them  ahaoluttlyx  but  we  have  already  seen  the  utter  fallacy  of  this 
supposition.  All  that  the  utmost  eTOrts  of  the  best  directed  industry 
can  effect  in  any  old  country  is  merely  to  stretch  the  iron  girdte  which 
confines  human  increase;  to  escape  fVom  it  is  impossible. 

Nay  more,  as  has  been  shown  conclusively  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
the  most  advanced  social  philosopher  of  this  or  any  other  age—the 
tendency  of  ail  industrial  progress  is  not  merely  to  maintain  the 
population-chock,  but  to  inereane  it  to  the  maxinmm  in  every  nation 
of  the  world :  in  other  words,  all  nations  tend  ultimately  to  the  tiatumarjf 
siaUy  in  which  capital  and  population  either  do  not  increase  at  all,  or 
at  most  very  slowly.    The  reason  of  tlifs,  m  hns  already  been  men- 
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^ly  anj  meana  bo  far  distant  &om  an;  old  country,  as  not  to  be  fullj 
in  view.  Most  of  the  Asiatic  nations  have  been  for  ages  almost 
Btational; :  and  we  hare  seen  how  very  slow  is  the  increajie  of  popn* 
lation  at  least,  in  maoy  European  countries,  such  as  Switzerland, 
Holland,  and  France:  in  which  the  slow  progress  assuredly  does  not 
arise  irom  wont  of  national  energy,  bat  from  want  of  fertile  land. 
The  chief  circumstance  which  in  England  postpones  the  stationaij 
state,  and  prevenU  a  rapid  slackening  in  the  increase  both  of  popula- 
tton  and  capital,  is  that  there  are  still  some  exceptional  countries  io 
the  world,  such  as  America  aad  Australia,  where  labour  is  highly 
productiye,  and  from  which  England  can  procure  the  means  of  sub- 
siatence  at  a  cheap  rale  by  international  commerce — which  tenda  to 
raise  the  prodactiveness  of  labour  io  the  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
If  all  her  labour  and  capital  were  confined  to  the  comparatively  un- 
productive field  afforded  by  her  own  and  the  sister  countries  of  the  old 
world,  DO  amount  of  energy  could  prevent  a  rapid  slackening  in  the 
increaae  of  both  papulation  and  capital,  and  a  conaeqoent  augmenta- 
tion of  some  one  or  other  of  the  population  cliecks,  in  England. 

Let  UB  next  proceed  to  vtrif}/  ''■e  law  of  population,  by  comparing  it, 
in  a  somewhat  more  det^ed  manner,  with  actual  facts,  and  by 
observing  whether  its  truth  is  attetted  by  the  state  of  society  in  Hiii 
and  other  countries.  Let  us  take  any  country  of  the  old  world — for 
instance,  England— and  examine  whether  the  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion-checks in  it  really  corresponds  to  that  which  ia  indicated  by  the 
rate  of  increase  of  its  population;  whether  their  abtoUte  amount  is 
very  great,  as  the  law  affirms  to  \>e  the  CKse  in  all  old  countries:  and 
also  whether  their  relative  amount,  on  comparison  with  other  coun- 
tries, Tories  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  the  ral«  of  increase. 

The  j-'ipulation  of  England  iia«  doubled  in  the  hiat  53  years,  that 
of  the  United  States  in  35  years.  Is  it  then  attested  by  known 
&cts,  that  this  great  diflerence  in  the  rate  of  increase  is  due  to  ■ 
greater  amount  of  the  population-checke  in  the  former  country?  To 
ascertain  this,  it  ia  necesaary  to  eiamine  the  proportional  amount  of 
each  check  succesBively,  as  &r  as  our  knowledge  may  enable  us. 

In  the  first  place,  tleriliiy  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
comparing  two  countries  t<^ther;  for  it  may  he  reasonably  assumed 
that  the  ntunbcr  of  women  who  ire  barren  from  other  causes  than 
proBtitution  doei  not  vary  materially  in  different  countries.  Sterility 
is  of  importance  rather  with  regard  to  the  abiolute  than  the  rdatim 
amount  of  the  checks;  and  even  then  its  action  is  quite  inBigniflcant 
compared  with  that  of  others.  like  almost  all  chronic  diseases,  it  it 
probably  leas  prevalent  amongst  uncivilu<.-d  nations;  but  among  thoM 
who  stand  nearly  on  the  same  grade  of  civilization,  it  may  bo  takel^ 
for  practical  pniroaea,  as  a  anatani  quantttu. 

It  1>  therefore  in  the  remaining  checks  t~hat  the  cause  of  the  dilK>» 
Oice  between  the  English  and  American  rates  of  increase  must  b* 
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fought.    Let  U8  therefore  ezatnine  them  methodically  In  luoceasion. 

l8t.  Premature  Death  is  not  the  cause  of  the  difl»rence;  for  th6 
average  of  life  is  not  shorter  in  England  than  America,  but  on  the 
contrary,  rather  longer.  "  The  mean  duration  of  life  in  the  English 
race,"  says  Mr.  M^CuUoch  in  his  Geographical  Dictionary,  "has  been 
inconsiderably  affected  by  the  climate  of  America.  We  have  calcu- 
lated the  mortality  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  it 
vill  be  found  to  differ  little  ftom  English  cities  of  the  same  extent." 
Premature  Death,  therefore,  though  existing  in  a  very  great  libsohte 
degree  in  England  (the  average  of  life  being  only  40  years),  dpes  not 
account  for  the  relatively  slow  rate  of  increase. 

2nd.  Celibacy^  however,  prevails  in  a  very  much  greater  degree  in 
England  than  in  America.  This  is  clearly  shown  to  be  the  case  by 
the  Census  of  1851,  which  reveals  the  amount  of  celibacy  in  England 
by  the  following  statement: 

**  The  mean  age  at  which  marriages  are  first  contracted  in  England 
and  Wales  is  nearly  26  years  for  males,  and  24^  years  for  females. 
I  There  are  in  the  kingdom  1,407,225  women  between  the  age  of  20  and 
40,  and  359,969  of  the  age  of  40  and  upwards,  who  have  never 
married:  while  the  number  of  men  between  the  age  of  20  and  40  who 
have  never  married,  is  1,413,912,  and  of  those  aged  40  and  upwards, 
275,204.  Of  every  100  women  in  Oreat  Britain  of  the  age  of  20  to  40, 
42  are  spinsters.  If  the  whole  of  the  population  were  married,  the 
births  in  Great  Britain  would,  instead  of  700,000,  be  about  1,600,000 
annually,  if  they  bore  the  same  proportio  nto  the  wives  at  different 
ages  as  they  do  now."  In  the  appendix  to  the  fourth  annual  Beport 
of  the  Begistrar  General  in  1842,  Dr.  William  Farr  says,  "The  fact 
that  one 'fifth  of  the  people  of  this  country  who  attain  the  age  of 
marriage  never  marry;  and  that  the  women,  though  capable  of 
bearing  children  at  16,  and  certainly  nubile  at  17,  do  not  marry  until 
they  attain  a  mean  age  of  24.3,  the  men  until  tliey  are  25j,  proves 
that  prudence,  or  moral  restraint,  in  Mr.  Malthus's  sense  of  the  term, 
is  in  practical  operation  in  England  to  an  extent  which  had  not  been 
conceived,  and  will  perhaps  scarcely  be  credited,  when  stated  in 
numbers." 

In  America,  on  the  contrary,  marriages  are  much  more  numerous, 
and  also  on  the  average  much  earlier.  "  Under  the  favourable  circum- 
stances presented  by  the  States,"  says  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  "  every  man 
might  enter  into  matrimonial  engagements  without  being  deterred,  as 
in  old-settled,  and  densely  peopled  countries,  by  the  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  provide  for  the  children  that  might  be  expected  to  spring  ttom 
them.  In  America,  indeed,  and  in  all  similarly  situated  countries,  a 
large  family  is  a  source  of  wealth:  marriages  in  consequence  are  at 
once  comparatively  general  and  early."  The  number  of  children  and 
young  people  in  the  United  States,  as  might  be  expected  from  these 
facts,  is  remarkably  great;  for  only  one  person  in  every  six  is  40 
years  of  age  and  upwards. 

3rd  &  4th.  With  regard  to  prostitution  and  preventive  intercoursef  it  is 
obviously  di£Bk;ult  to  form  an  acc^rate  estimate  of  their  amount  i^ 
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msf  eOMlry;  hut  it  it  probalile  thst  1x>di  prendl  to  s  eonsidenbly 
gresterextent  in  England  than  in  America,  irhere  a  family  is  so  mndi 
more  easily  prorided  fbr^  and  the  number  of  wimarri^  people  so 
rnndi  smaller.  That  prostitution  does  exist  to  a  Tery  great  extent  in 
an  our  large  tovns  is  well  known.  In  London,  Sir  l^cfaard  Mayne, 
the  Commissioner  of  Police,  estimates  the  number  of  regular  prosti- 
tutes, who  live  soldy  hy  the  exercise  of  their  trader  at  finom  8,000  to 
10,000,  exclusive  of  tiie  city;  while  Mr.  Talbot  states,  as  the  result  of 
the  most  careful  inquiries,  that  the  number  in  Edinburgh  is  about 
800;  in  Glasgow,  1,800;  in  LiTcrpool,  2,900;  in  Leeds,  TOO;  in 
Bristol,  1,300;    in  Manchester,  700 ;  and  in  Norwich,  between  500 

'  and  700.  ^  If  to  these  we  add  the  number  furnished  by  other  towns,'* 
savs  Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  in  his  essay  on  Prostitution,  in  the  West" 
mmtter  Review  far  July,  1850,  *'  and  the  numbers  who  erery where 
escape  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  the  impression  among  ^e  best 
inifonned  is,  that  the  number  who  Uve  by  prostitution,  whose  «Ae  pro- 
fession it  may  be  said  to  be,  cannot  be  under  50,000  in  Great  Britain.* 
5th.  Emigration  has  also  been  an  important  cause  of  the  dilTerenoe 
in  the  rate  of  increase.  For  several  years  after  the  fkmlne  of  1847, 
the  emigrants  from  tJie  United  Kingdom  ayeraged  above  900^000 
annually;  the  greater  part,  however,  being  Irish.  In  the  ^evioos 
years  the  amount  of  emigration,  though  considerably  less  thJEm  thi% 
was  still  very  great.  Thus  there  were  57,212  emigrants  in  1848,  and 
98,501  in  1845. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  case  of  England,  the  Law  of 
Population  is  fully  verified :  that  the  absohite  amount  of  the  jtopnla- 
tion-checks,  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  country,  are  sufficient  to 
explain  the  slow  rate  of  increase:  and  also,  that  the  relative  amount 
of  some  of  them,  especially  celibacy  and  emigration,  is  so  much 
greater  in  England  than  in  America,  as  to  account  for  the  different 
rates  of  increase  in  these  two  countries. 

The  immediate  reason  why  there  is  so  much  more  celibacy  and 
emigration  in  England  than  in  the  States,  is  because  there  is  so  much 
more  poverty  in  the  former  country.  The  difficulty  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood is  so  great,  that  immense  numbers  are  induced  to  refrain  from 
marriage  or  to  emigrate  in  search  of  better  fortunes.  These  efforts 
and  sacrifices,  however,  although  probably  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  any  country,  have  been  inadequate  to  prevent  the  existence  of  the 
most  grinding  poverty ;  as  is  shown  by  a  consideration  of  the  low 

:    rate  of  wages  in  many  employments,  and  also  of  the  number  in 
receipt  of  parish  assistance.    The  agricultural  laborers  in  some  of  the 

\  southern  counties  of  England  receive  when  in  fall  work  only  seven  or 
eight  shillings  a  week,  with  which  they  have  to  support  their  wives  and 
ftmilies.  The  wages  of  the  female  workers  in  many  occupations  are 
still  lower;  the  shirt-makers,  shoe-binders,  Soc^  being  often  unable  to 
earn  more  than  two  or  three  shillings  a  week,  even  by  working  four- 
teen or  fifteen  hours  daily.    So  indescribably  appalling,  indeed,  is  the 

^i^Mee  of  poverty  and  hard  work  in  this  country,  that  I  quite  agree 

^^^|b  opinion  expretned  by  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  in  one  of  his  noble  ad- 
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dressei  lo  ite^irerking  dasaes  in  St.  Ifcrtin^  HaU^-*«Th(mgrk  ttwae 
are  exoeptions  among  the  high-paid  tradca,''  ho  aayi,  *^  yet  speaking  oi 
the  bulk  of  labor,  manufacturing  and  agricultural,  I  fcarleaaJy  aaaeit 
that  the  condition  of  tlie  Hindoo  Pariah,  tbo  Buaaian  seri^  and  the 
jNfegro  davc,  is  not  so  bad  aa  tiiat  of  the  English  working  man."  Mc 
MiU  observes  that  the  wages  of  the  Englisli  laborera  "  are,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  efficiency,  quite  as  low  as  in  Ireland." 

The  amount  of  pauperism  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  from 
:the  Census  of  1851.  **  According  to  the  returns  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  the  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief^  both  in-door  and 
out-door,  in  England  and  Wales^  was  862,827  on  1st  January,  1891 ; 
and  813,089  on  1st  July,  1851.  At  the  time  of  the  Census,  126,486 
paupers  were  inmates  of  workhouses  in  England  and  Wales." 

The  secondary  social  evils,  sudi  as  crime,  drunkenness,  ignoranta^ 
and  disease,  are  scarcely  less  fearful  to  contemplate ;  the  number  af 
habitual  criminals  being  estimated  at  about  150,000.  ^  Out  of  a  total 
of  sixteen  millions  souls  in  England  and  Wales,"  says  Mr.  Mayhew^ 
in  his  London  Labor  and  London  Poor,  "  one-eighth,  or  12  per  eenl 
of  the  whole,  continue  their  existence  by  pauperism,  mendicancy,  or 
crime." 

In  America,  on  the  contrary,  wages  are  comparatively  ao  high,  mi 
employment  so  easily  obtained,  that  there  is  little  if  any  poverty  iSor 
those  who  are  iU>le  and  willing  to  work;  at  leaat  thia  liaa  been  the 
case  until  recently,  but  poverty  seema  to  be  gaining  ground  in  the 
largo  towns  in  the  eastern  states,  in  conaequfince  of  their  becomii^ 
gradually  over-populated.  We  have  aeen,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing  this  comparative  absence  of  social  poverty,  the  average  of 
life  is  not  higher  than  in  England; ,  and  this  &ct  shows  not  only  the 
delusive  character  of  the  average  of  life,  when  taken  alone,  as  a  teat 
of  the  aocial  circumstances  of  a  people,  but  shows  also  the  propriety 
of  substituting  the  term  poverty,  instead  of  premature  death,  in  the 
popular  discussion  of  the  law  of  population.  Poverty  is  a  far  better 
test  of  the  action  of  the  peculation  law  on  civilized  countries  than  the 
average  of  life;  for  this  is  lowered  by  many  other  causes  than  poverty 
and  hard  work,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  depend  ao  directly  on 
the  law  of  population.  Poverty,  however,  as  will  be  shown  more 
fully  presently,  is  directly,  and  indeed  almost  entirely,  caused  by  this 
law.  **  Poverty,"  says  Mr.  Malthus^  '^is  the  specific  effect  c€  the 
principle  of  population."  Moreover,  poverty  is  in  all  old  and  civilised 
countries  by  far  the  most  important  cause  of  premature  death,  and 
the  chief  obstacle  to  all  sanitary  improvements. 
.  Let  us  next  examine  whether  the  Law  of  Population  be  verified  by 
what  we  know  of  the  state  of  society  in  France.  In  this  country  the 
rate  of  increase  is  very  mnch  slower  than  even  in  England.  We  have 
seen  that  the  time  needed  for  duplietttion  has  been  calculated  by 
M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^  at  188  years.  Kay,  it  is  stated  by  M.  Legoy^ 
item  an  analysis  of  the  official  letuma,  that  in  the  years  between 
1841  and  1846,  the  increaae  waa  not  modi  more  than  4>ne  in  100; 
Mdattiietwo  quinquennial  Cenmsea  nhich  hftve  taken  i^laoa  atei^ 


tliftt  time,  tlie  increate  has  been  ko  small  tint  tlie  population  may  be 
uid  t"  be  Btslionary.  M.  Leoiite  (le  Lavcrgiif.  in  hia  essay  on  Agri- 
culture  and  Population,  in  the  Kt'vucdta  DcuxMoudes,  for  ApiH  lit, 
1BS7,  aaye,  "The  ptopteaa  ut  the  population  has  almoat  cume  to  a 
aland.  From  1B41  to  184G,  the  pupulatiun  had  inereuaed  in  five  jean 
by  1,170,000  eouU;  froiu  1S47  to  1851  thcra  wns  only  an  increase  of 
388,000;"  and  from  1831  to  1S56,  nn  increaae  "of  356,000  souls." 
In  1790  the  French  population  amounted  to  se}  milliona;  in  1656,  oi 
AG  yeari  later,  it  amounted  In  36  millions.  But  the  Enfilisli  popula- 
tion has  doubled  itself  in  the  53  rears  prerioua  to  18&I ;  and  there 
must  [hereforc  be  an  immense  diSerence  in  the  relative  amount  of  the 
popuiation-ehecka  in  tlio  two  CDiintries.  To  oaeertain  clearly  what 
share  each  check  haa  had  in  the  difference,  it  is  necefsnry,  as  before, 
to  examine  them  in  succeisiun;  sterility,  for  the  reasons  already 
giTen,  being  omitied. 

Isl.  Premature  DniA  la  not  the  cause  of  the  difference,  eapeciftlly 
of  late  years;  fur  the  flTcrnge  of  life  doei  not  differ  much  in  the  tiro 
countries.  In  England,  it  ia  stated  by  the  last  census  aa  nboat  40 
years;  in  France,  according  to  tlie  census  of  \H%,  it  was  39  yeats. 
The  avemge  of  life  in  both  countries  lias  risen  greatly  eince  the  be- 

eioing  of  the  centnry.  The  very  alow  rate  of  increape  exhibited  by 
Legoyt,  is,  he  aaya,  wholly  the  effect  of  a  diminution  of  dealhi, 
the  number  of  blitlis  not  increasing  at  all;  while  the  proportion  of 
birlha  to  the  population  is  conslantly  diminishing.  2nd.  Kor  ia  Eii» 
gratioa  the  cause  of  the  difference ;  for  inatcad  of  being  greater,  it  is 
very  much  leas  in  France.  In  fact,  the  influence  al  tmigrHtion  aa  a 
cJieck  to  papuiation  in  Fruoce  may  be  tail  tu  be  null.  "The  eoiign- 
tion  to  Algeria,  California,  and  America,"  says  M.  de  Lavergne, "  does 
Dot  carry  off  on  an  average  more  (ban  10,000  persons  annually,  and 
it  is  almoat  compensated  for  by  the  foreigners— beliiian*,  G^nao;^ 
Swiss,  &c, — who  come  to  establish  themselves  in  France,  and  es- 
pecially at  Paris.  .  .  The  influence  of  emigraticm  is  almoat  no- 
thing." 3ril.  Nor  ia  CeHhacn  the  cause ;  for  not  only  are  marriaget 
more  numerous,  I  believe,  in  France  than  in  England,  but  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  sexual  abstinence  ia  far  leas  practised  by  unmarried 
people  in  the  former  country,  4tb.  Nor  is  it  ProilUvtion ,-  fhrtbe 
number  of  women  in  whom  the  reproductive  powers  are  lost  bom 
this  canae  ia,  I  believe,  leaa  in  France  than  in  England.  M.  Duchatelet 
states  that  in  1831  there  were  3,SO0  proatitutes  in  Faris,  which  ia  ■ 
SDiallcr  proportional  number  than  in  London. 

How  then  is  the  difference  lo  be  expluned  F  What  has  become  <£ 
the  prodigious  amount  of  reproductive  power  which  has  to  be  ac- 
counted fur,  when  we  consider  not  only  the  veiy  slow  rate  of  increase 
but  the  comparativeiy  small  degree  of  the  other  popolation-cbecki, 
celibacy,  prostitution,  and  emigration  ?  Unless  it  be  assumed,  in  tbe 
worda  of  Mr.  Malthus,  that  "a  perpetual  miracle  renders  the  women 
barren,"  there  is  no  other  possible  mode  of  accounting  for  thediflfereoce 
than  by  ascribing  it  to  the  only  remaining  cheek,  namely,  preventiva 
Intercourse.  Accordingly,  this  is  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  the  tne 
(OJution  of  the  ^fKculXj. 
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5th.  PreventivB  intercoursi  is  known  to  hare  become  of  late  years 
very  prevalent,  indeedi  I  believe,  almost  universal  in  French  society. 
In  proof  of  this,  I  may  quote  the  statement  of  Dr.  Felix  Roubaud, 
who  in  his  admirable  work  on  L*Impuissanoe  et  la  Sterility  (the  latest 
and  most  complete  treatise  on  these  diseases)  speaks  of  "  the  habits 
of  incomplete  sexual  intercourse,  which  the  necessities  of  our  social 
state  have  imposed  on  almost  all  the  classes  of  society/'  Dr.  A.  Mayer, 
in  his  work  on  the  Rapports  Conjugaux  (Conjugal  Relations)  alludes 
to  preventive  intercourse  as  being  *'  so  deeply  rooted  in  our  manners, 
that  it  may  be  affirmed  that  verv  few  families  are  exempt  from  it." 
**  I  include  in  this  affirmation,'*  he  says,  **  all  the  classes  of  society, 
except  those  who  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  hope- 
lessness."   Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen  says  in  his  admirable  work  on 
Moral  Physiology,  '*  As  every  intelligent  traveller  in  France  must 
have  remarked,  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  among  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  (and  seldom  even  among  the  working  classes)  a  large 
family — seldom  more  than  three  or  four  children.    A  French  lady  of 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  respectability  will,  in  common  conversation, 
say  as  simply  (ay,  and  as  innocently^  whatever  the  self-righteous  prude 
may  aver  to  the  contrary)  as  she  would  proffer  any  common  remark 
about  the  weather:  *I  have  three  children;  my  husband  and  I  think 
that  it  is  as  many  as  we  can  do  justice  to,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  have 
any  more.'    I  have  stated  notorious  facts — ^facts  which  no  traveller 
who  has  visited  Paris,  and  been  admitted  to  the  domestic  life  of  its 
inhabitants,  will  attempt  to  deny.    However  heterodox  therefore  my 
view  of  the  subject  may  be  in  this  country,  I  am  supported  in  it  by 
the  opinion  and  practice  of  one  of  the  most  refined  and  socially  cul- 
tivated nations  in  the  world."    M.  de  Lavergne  says  in  the  essay 
already  referred  to,  "  France  is  the  country  where  the  counsels  of 
Malthus  have  been  the  most  attacked ;  it  is  also  that  in  which  they 
have  been  the  most  instinctively  followed;"  (that  is,  as  far  as  the 
limitation  of  offspring,  though  not  the  mode  of  effecting  that  limita- 
tion, is  concerned).    A  medical  iViend  told  me  that  when  conversing 
lately  on  the  sexual  questions  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
in  Paris,  the  latter  said  to  him,  "  We  are  all  Malthusians  here."    He 
informed  him  that  the  practice  of  preventive  intercourse  is  very 
general  among  the  French;  the  means  usually  employed  being  that 
of  withdrawal  previous  to  ejaculation.    "  Among  the  modes  of  pre- 
venting conception,  which  mav  have  prevailed  in  various  countries," 
says  Mr.  R.  D.  Owen  in  his  Aioral  Physiology,  '*  that  which  has  been 
adopted,  and  is  now  practised  by  the  cultivated  classes  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  by  the  French,  by  the  Italians,  and,  I  believe,  by 
the  Germans  and  Spaniards,  consists  of  complete  withdrawal  on  the 
part  of  the  man,  immediately  previous  to  emission.    .    .    In  France, 
where  men  consider  this  (as  it  ou^ht  ever  to  be  considered  when  the 
interests  of  the  other  sex  require  it)  a  point  of  honor^  all  young  men 
learn  to  make  the  necessary  effort;  and  custom  renders  it  easy,  and  a 
matter  of  course." 

This  restraint  on  population  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  lessening 


fovettf.  "The  «Iow  groirth  of  the  nnmben  of  the  people,"  n^ 
[r.  Mill,  "vhile  capitiJ  iDcrtasea  mucli  more  ntiudly,  hai  cwiwd  - 
naticcablo  improTcment  id  tlie  condition  i>f  the  laburiiig  daas."  Sn 
1?ra>icU  Head  bears  u  aioiilar  tcatinrony  n-ith  regard  to  the  woifciiig- 
dasses  in  Faria.  lie  TiiiCed  tho  poorest  quuTtcri  in  that  city  Rioog 
witli  Lord  SIioiYcshiir/,  and  declares  that  tlie;  were  tinable  to  disuonr 
BDythiiig  at  all  approacliiug;  to  the  squalor  and  nreli^lictlncsa  of  the 
cnrrcspoiuiiiiK  parts  of  our  large  towns.  Tlic  French  workmen,  be 
also  TciuorlEeil,  did  not  labor  (o  bard  or  so  anremittiiigly  ai  the  EoE- 
lish.  M-  AmbriMe  Clemeut,  in  his  Itecherohcs  snr  Ics  Cauaca  de 
r  Indigence  (Iteaearclies  on  the  Causes  of  Indigence),  published  is 
IB4G,  i-iys,  "The  classes  of  our  population  whoh-tvc  only  tlieir  vaget 
to  support  them,  and  who  are  conscqncntlj'  the  most  exposed  to  in- 
digene?, are  now-a-days  niucli  better  provided  ivilh  fuad,  clothing 
and  lodging,  than  they  were  in  the  begiiming  of  tite  centuij.  .  .  . 
This  UiA  is  attested  by  all  persona  who  can  reinenit>cr  tlie  fanner  of 
the  compared  epochs.  ...  If  any  doubt  eliould  remain  on  the 
jpoint,  it  may  readily  be  diaupaled  by  conaultiog  (lie  old  peasants  aad 
artizane,  as  we  have  ourselves  done  in  several  locniiiirs,  without  meetiai 
with  B  single  contradictory  opinion,  Thefocts  collected  on  thesuIyKl 
ty  an  accurate  observer,  M,  ViUemiE  (Tableau  do  I'Etat  I'hysiquatf 
Moral  des  Ouniers)  may  also  be  cited."  &L  de  Lavergne,  althcmti 
he  deplores  the  arrest  o!  the  French  population  doriog  the  last  U 
years,  makes  the  following  remarks  with  regard  to  the  precednf 
period;  "According  to  Halthus,  the  virtual  power  of  nioltiplicatia 
in  mnn  is  such,  tb^t  if  it  were  not  cliecked  by  want  of  mliaistcntt, 
population  cuuld  double  itself  every  35  years ;  on  this  calculation  il 
might  liave  been  more  than  100  millions  in  Fiance,  iu  1846.  Wlisl 
has  elieckcd  it,  is  the  defidency  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Wc 
linow  in  effect  that  from  1730  to  1S46,  tlie  produce  of  agricoltuie  lia 
only  been  doubled.  On  the  otiicr  hand,  if  population  had  increOMd 
exactly  in  the  same  proportion,  it  would  in  1846  hare  unounlcd  Is 
S3  millions;  it  was  however  only  3£>^  millions.  Wlicnce  come*  Ibii 
new  iliffercnoe?  From  a  progressive  ameliiiruliun  in  the  avenge 
condititHi  of  Ibe  peojde.  The  divitiun  of  Hu-  Dicans  of  aiibsistma 
among  the  inhabitants  gave.  I  will  suppusu,  100  fi-ano  a  held  in 
1790;  the  same  division  in  IS4G  gave  ISO  francs.  If  wc  add  the  pro- 
duce of  manufactures,  and  suppose  for  example  that  this  anionulAl 
in  1790  to  50  francs  a  head,  and  in  164610  IbO,  the  average  of  comtiii 
would  have  been  doubled ;  and,  in  effect,  tliis  is  what  mutt  have  lakin 
place;  and  if  we  attend  to  the  clement  iiidicaltil  by  Maltliui,  as  the 
true  measure  of  the  prosperity  of  a  people,  namely,  the  average  of  Wt 
we  Snd  that  in  this  interval,  it  lias  increased  from  £8  to  3S  yeaa.' 
From  thesestatements,  it  would  appear  that  preventive  intercoone  baa 
aJrcady  done  more  to  ligliten  the  burden  oi'  poverty  in  France,  than 
the  vast  nmount  of  celiluey  and  eraipratioii,  aided  by  llie  mott  aa- 
riviilled  industrial  efforts,  have  been  ahte  to  cOect  in  England. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  at  the  time  nlicn  the  statiuiiary  atatedf 
the  French  population  was  mode  known  by  the  census  of  IBiS,  it  m» 
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'ttKrilitd  In  ft  leading  irtide  «f  tke  Tima,  in  H^ynsW,  mnd  in  lonie  «f 
<mr  other  neirt|;Mpen,  to  MterUitjfy  initesd  of  to  the  ura  of  proventivo 
moMuree.  ThM  riew  is  timilar  to  that  of  Mr,  Donblcday  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  already  considered ;  the  chief  diflbrenoe  being  that 
■tbe  latter  writers  regard  sterility  as  an  instance  of  the  beneficent 
adaptations  of  nature^  whereas  the  writers  in  tlie  Tinwm  and  in  Rof- 
mofdt*  Nmoaptm&r^  deplore  it  as  an  evil,  and  a  sign  of  the  physical  &• 
'fenenej  of  the  Frendi  people.  As  fiur  as  the  existence  of  the  cheek 
HI  qnestion  is  concerned,  boih  Tiews  are  equally  groundless,  and  pro- 
ceed fh>m  a  hasty  and  superficial  consideration  of  the  subject. 
Sterility,  except  in  so  far  as  it  arises  from  prostitution,  nerer  was  nor 
will  be  in  any  country  other  than  a  most  insigaiflcant  dwek  to  pop«- 
lation;  as  any  one  will  readily  see  who  considers  tlio  prodigious 
powers  of  human  fecundity,  the  oomparatiye  nuri^  of  sterility,  and 
the  changeless  nature  of  the  physiological  laws.  The  law  of  fecundity, 
like  all  the  other  bodily  functions,  is  a  law  of  adamant,  which  can 
never  bo  expected  to  vary  one  iota  as  long  as  man  exists  on  the  eartii; 
wlu'reas  Mr.  Doubleday,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  tlie  writer  in  the  Tunm, 
appear  to  regard  it  as  a  law  of  wax,  liable  to  be  profoundly  aflRscted 
by  the  rarying  circumstances  of  society.  As  well  might  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  number  of  the  hearts  pulsations,  or  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  would  bo  altered  by  such  can^^  It  may  be  asked  also^ 
Is  sterility  the  cause  of  the  slow  increase  of  population  in  Norway 
and  Switzerland  ?  or  in  Great  Britain,  as  compared  with  the  United 
tStates  ?  Is  it  the  cause  of  the  very  different  rates  of  increase  which 
have  taken  place  in  our  own  and  otlier  countries  at  different  periods 
of  their  history?  We  learn  from  the  Census  of  1851  tliat  **tho  people 
of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  more  than  seven  millions  in  1751,  wad 
to  more  than  twenty-one  millions  in  1851;  they  having  increased 
more  than  fourteen  millions  in  the  hundred  years ;  while  the  increase 
of  numbers  in  tlie  preceding  century,  1651 — 1751,  was  only  one 
miilioo."  No  one  surely  will  venture  to  ascribe  this  great  diflferenoe 
*  in  the  rate  of  increase  to  the  sterility  of  our  ancestors ;  and  yet  it  is 
just  as  groundless  to  ascribe  to  such  a  cause  the  slow  increase  of 
population  in  i«''rance.  Far  truer  is  the  explanation  given  in  a  leading 
artii:le  in  the  DaHif  Nswm,  of  April  18th,  1857.  ^'llie  Frencii,"  says 
tlio  writer,  **are  a  people  who  wiU  not  increase  in  numbers,  without  an 
increase  in  wealth,  and  this  resolve  docs  them  infinite  honor.** 

To  obtain  one  further  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  law,  let  us 
take  Switzerland.  The  rate  of  increase  in  this  country  is  cxtrem^ 
slow,  the  time  needed  for  duplicataon  being,  as  we  have  seen,  227 
Tears.  That  this  is  not  owing  to  the  pnitioe  cheek,  is  shown  by  the 
high  average  of  lifs,  and  the  comfortable  drcmnstances  of  the  people. 
In  several  uf  the  Swiss  Cantons,  as  has  been  attested  by  numerous 
observers,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  pauperism,  and  (it  misht  almost 
In  said)  of  poverty.  **  In  no  country  of  Europe,**  says  if r.  IngUs, 
^will  be  found  so  &w  poor  as  in  the  Engadine.  In  the  village  of 
Suss,  which  contains  about  six  hundred  inhabitants,  there  is  not  a 
dngte  indhridnal  who  has  not  whsrawithal  to  live  oomtbrtably,  not  a 
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single  indiyidnal  who  is  indebted  to  others  for  one  morsel  he  ssk" 
Emiqraiion  also  is  proportionally  less  from  Switzerland  thsn  torn 
England.  Prostitution  is  also  rare,  especially  in  the  fiastoral  cantMi, 
where  population  increases^least  rapidly.  The  caase  of  the  slow  ]&• 
crease  nnut  therefore  lie  in  one  or  other  of  the  prerentive  diedo, 
celibacy,  or  preventive  intercourse :  and  accordingly  we  find  on  inqniiy, 
that  the  age  of  marriage  is  very  late,  and  the  nomb^  of  births  ex* 
f  tremcly  small.  ''Concerning  both  Norway  and  parts  of  Switzerland," 
}  says  Mr.  Mill,  *'  there  happens  to  be  unusually  authentic  Informatifln: 
many  facts  were  carefully  brought  together  by  Mr.  Malthas,  sad 
much  additional  evidence  has  been  obtained  since  his  time.  In  both 
these  countries  the  increase  of  population  is  very  slow:  and  wliit 
^ecks  it  is  not  multitude  of  deaths,  but  fewness  of  births.  Both  tiie 
births  and  the  deaths  are  remarkably  few  in  proportion  to  the  popa- 
lation;  the  average  duration  of  life  is  the  longest  in  Europe:  the 
population  contains  fewer  children,  and  a  greater  proportional  number 
of  persons  in  the  vigor  of  life,  than  is  known  to  be  the  case  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  paucity  of  births  tends  direcUy  to 
prolong  life,  by  keeping  the  people  in  comfortable  circumstances;  and 
the  same  prudence  is  doubtless  exercised  in  avoiding  causes  of  disesse^ 
as  in  keeping  clear  of  the  principal  cause  of  poverty."  The  ooljr 
question  is,  whether  the^  small  proportion  of  births  be  owing  to  I 
celibacy  or  preventive  intercourse?  From  what  is  known  of  the  | 
general  character  of  manners  on  the  Continent,  it  may  be  infened, 
that  in  all  probability  the  latter  cause  is  far  the  most  InfluentiaL 
Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  preventiTe 
intercourse  as  being  "  now  practised  by  the  cultivated  classes  on  tts 
continent  of  Europe;  by  the  French,  the  Italians,  and  I  believe^  Ij 
the  Germans  and  Spaniards."  There  is  probably  no  country  in  the 
world  where,  if  the  truth  could  be  ascertained,  sexual  abstinence  would 
be  found  to  exist  in  nearly  so  great  a  degree  as  in  England;  notwitit* 
standing  the  comparatively  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  latter 
country,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  poverty,  prostitution,  aad 
emigration. 

The  above  analysis  (which  has  no  pretension  to  statistical  exactneis, 
but  is  rather  intended  as  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
inquiries  may  be  conducted)  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  law  of 
population  is  fully  verified  by  what  we  know  of  the  state  of  society 
in  France  and  Switzerland:  in  both  of  which  countries  the  births  sie 
found  to  be  so  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  to  account 
for  the  extremely  slow  rate  of  increase,  and  the  comparatively  minor 
degree  of  poverty.  If  we  were,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  pass  in  revisw 
each  nation  of  the  old  world,  Germany,  Turkey,  China,  or  India,  we 
should  obtain  an  equal  verification  of  the  law:  we  should  find  the 
preventive  and  positive  checks  everywhere  present  in  an  enormoos 
degree,  and  varying  inversely  in  proportion  to  each  other:  we  should 
find  either  the  average  of  life  very  short,  or  the  number  of  births  veiy 
small ;  and  we  should  fLud,  \f\v&T«N«;T  ^^  had  means  of  gaining  infiv- 
niation,  the  collective  amo\ux\i  oi  \)q!&  Ooi^^&a  ^^udK.'Ok?!  ^s»rc5»(^\^4SiB^  te 
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vhat  was  indicated  by  the  rate  of  increase.  All  that  is  necessary  in 
estimating  the  action  of  the  population-law  on  any  country,  is  to  as- 
certain the  rate  of  increase,  and  then  to  examine  methodically  in 
succession  the  share  which  each  of  the  checks  has  had  in  retarding 
•  In  this  way,  the  law  may  be  easily  verified,  in  a  rough  and 
ap  roximate  manner,  in  every  country  of  which  we  have  any  statistical 
knowledge  at  all:  and  no  one,  who  has  considered  the  impregnable 
character  of  the  Malthusian  arguments,  can  doubt,  that  if  we  had 
only  adequate  information,  its  truth  could  in  every  country  be  con- 
firmed, even  in  the  very  minutest  particular. 

The  law  of  population,  therefore,  however  appalling  to  contemplate, 
must  be  accepted  by  every  earnest  and  unprejudiced  mind  as  the  chief 
among  those  fixed  and  invariable  laws  of  Nature,  which  reign  supremo 
over  man's  destiny  on  this  earth:  which  he  can  as  little  hope  to  idter 
or  evade,  as  to  bind  the  planets  in  their  course,  or  reverse  the  chemical 
affinities.  More  deaths  or  fewer  births  are  inexorably  necessitated  by 
ligature  in  all  old  countries;  and  celibacy,  prostitution,  preventive  in- 
tercourse, or  poverty,  is  the  choice  -she  offers  to  the  human  race.  No 
nation  of  the  old  world  ever  has  escaped  ftom  this  choice,  or  ever 
will:  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celibacy,  never  have  been,  nor  ever 
can  be,  removed  in  such  a  nation,  except  by  an  exactly  corresponding 
increase  of  preventive  intercourse.  Nay  more,  when  the  tendency  (^ 
industrial  progress  towards  the  stationary  state  is  considered,  it  is 
clear  that  no  human  efforts  can  avail  even  to  prevent  a  great  increase 
of  one  or  more  of  the  population-checks:  much  less  to  remove  them. 

All  therefore,  that  man  can  do,  is  clearly  and  openly  to  recognise 
the  necessity  of  his  life:  to  select  from  among  the  population-checks 
the  one  which  involves  least  human  suffering;  and  to  see  that  every 
member  of  society,  whatever  be  his  or  her  station  in  life,  bear  a  just  and 
equal  share  of  the  sexual  difficulties  common  to  all.  Until  this  be  done, 
until  the  Law  of  Population  be  openly  acknowledged,  as  the  only  true 
foundation  of  social  morality,  human  society  must  continue,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been,  a  chaos  of  misery  and  injustice:  a  scene  of  confusion, 
where  one  man  surfeits  in  a  palace,  while  another  starves  in  a  hovel: 
where  the  toils  of  the  poor  never  cease,  and  the  cry  of  social  distress 
is  never  silent:  where  one  life  is  brightened  by  all  the  blessings  of 
love  and  offspring,  while  another  is  shadowed  in  the  gloom  of  celibacy 
or  prostitution. 

The  method  which  has  been  pursued  in  the  foregoing  exposition  of 
the  law  of  population  is  similar  to  that  adopted  by  its  discoverer,  Mr, 
Malthus.  liis  work,  it  may  be  observed,  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the 
concrete  deductive  method  of  proof,  which  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Logic,  shows  to 
be  the  only  mode  of  arriving  at  the  laws  of  complex  phenomena,  where 
many  different  causes  are  at  work  together.  This  method  consists  in 
reasoning  from  general  laws  of  nature  to  their  consequences,  and 
then  venfying  the  conclusions  by  an  appeal  to  actual  facts.  It 
includes  therefore,  three  processes,  induction,  deduction,  and  verifica- 
tion; the  first  of  which  consists  in  obtaining  the  general  laws  of 
nature  by  observation  or  experiment,  the  second  in  deducing  theo- 
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reticully  the  conK^uences  of  thtsa  lavs,  and  the  third  in  compirins 
ths  r<?siilts  arrived  at  with  at'tual  fauts.  Thns  Mr.  MuUhug  Bm 
establislies,  by  direct  abservation,  Iha  lavs  of  fecundity  ai\il  agricnl- 
tnral  induairy;  then  ehnwg  that  these  laws  necessitate  a  powerful 
check  to  populntioo,  either  prcvenlins  or  posillve,  in  all  old  ctmntriM; 
and  lastly,  verifies  this  conelueion  br  reviewing  tlie  past  and  present 
liislory  of  the  different  nations  of  the  globe.  It  is  in  tliia  iraj  ob\j, 
and  Dot  by  speciSc  observation  or  experiment,  that  the  laws  of  cnm- 
plex  pheiiomenn  cnn  be  asecrtained.  "  Ti>  such  ciises,"  says  Mr.  Mill, 
■■  ihe  Deductive  Method,  setting  out  from  general  laws  and  verifjiu^ 
thtir  consequences  by  specific  experience,  is  atune  applicable." 

Let  us  neat  proceed  to  consider  somewhat  more  closely,  llie  mnmur 
in  nhich  tho  lav  of  populatKm  producei  its  thies  prhnnry  ^Slrti^ 
and  mora  pArticuIarly  the  manner  in  which  it  causes  porerty  tbrciajh 
the  ccoiiomical  laai  ofuta^a.  'Cbe  mode  of  its  action  may  be  ihorlly 
[Icscribml  aa  tullows. 

T!tc  liniitol  extent  and  prodoctivcncss  of  the  land  in  ail  old  cooo- 
tries  prevents  cBpilnlfrom  increasing  so  fostaa  to  allow  popnUtion 
to  eipaiid  at  its  natural  rate.  Population  is  tliercfive  chet^eJ  dtlKr 
by  want,  or  the  dread  of  want;  by  poverty  or  iKlibacy.  Bui  the 
powers  of  increase  are  bo  enannous,  and  their  rettmint  so  painful  aaJ 
irksome  (in  consequence  of  the  Xnw  of  Exercise,  which  presidea  am 
ttie  reproductive  Dn;ans  and  emotions),  that  far  inore  pea|rfe  sn 
nlways  brought  into  the  woHd  than  can  be  snpporlGd  in  comfiin;  anl 
tire  privations  fall  Oil  the  least  fortunate  part  of  society.  That  Kn 
gi-tat  nuinlicrs,  resulting  I'rora  tho  enormous  power  of  the  principle  uf  I 
increase,  are  the  immediate  cause  of  poverty  and  low  wages,  ttpiicar 
in  the  clearest  light  fruiii  a  cooficleratiun  of  tiie  law  of  wngL'S,  as  laU 
down  in  all  Bctentiflc  Ireatiti^  on  Poiitkal  Economy. 

The  Laa  of  Wngea,  which  should  Iw  ineliaceably  en^iiven  on  evcij 
mind,  i^  (hat  Wnga  dgptmi  os  tfts  dbnowj  a»i  nppji/  of  LtAor :  h 
other  wonts,  on  the  propurtitm  between  the  laborer*  and  the  capitiL 
Wages  cannot  rise  except  by  Utere  being  more  capital  or  fewti 
luborcn;  nor  fall,  except  by  there  being  less  cai^tal  or  raoi«IaboreR. 
The  prooRi  of  this  law  are  rimple  and  obvious.  It  is  evident  that  tk 
share  which  each  laborer  will  obtain  of  the  fund  destined  for  the  pa]*- 
meut  of  wages,  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  fond,  and  the  mmibrn 
unioug  wliuin  it  is  divided.  The  natural  rata  of  Wages  in  any 
country  is  that  which  distribntes  tlie  whole  wages-ftind,  among 
the  whole  of  the  laborers.  Wages  cannot,  in  a  slate  of  fVee  compefi- 
tion,  be  for  aay  length  of  time  kept  abtroe  this  ntaral  rate;  for  8 
thty  were,  some  laborers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
tbeir  competition  would  bring  back  the  rate  to  its  natural  leveL  Nv 
can  wii^s  f:ill  ieAiw  this  rate ;  fbr  if  tltey  did,  some  of  the  cajntri 
wonld  be  left  unemployed,  and  tho  competition  of  the  capitalisCi 
would  again  raise  wages  to  their  natural  level.  Labor  is  a  eomne- 
dity  brought  to  market  and  oS^red  for  sale  like  other  inmnnodities ; 
and  in  a  state  of  trea  eompeli  tioo,  it  cannot  by  any  pos^riiity  W 
{mreixadtiromfUIliirtnidcr  the  general  lawio(  Trim.     "Themlw 
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of  the  eoimnodity  Labor,*^  says  Mr.  Mill,  ^  never  depend^  upon  any- 
thing bnt  demand  and  supply.** 

The  reason  why  wages  are  hSgh  in  America  is  that  capital  is 
pKentiftil,  and  laborers  scarce ;  while  in  this  country,  and  still  more  in 
Ireland,  they  are  low,  because  capital  is  relatively  scarce*  and 
laborers  plentiful.  In  America,  from  the  great  extent  of  fertile  land, 
profits  are  so  high,  and  capital  increases  so  rapidly,  as  to  permit 
population  to  double  itself  every  twenty-five  years  without  a  fall  in 
the  rate  of  wages ;  but  thik  cannot  possibly  take  place  in  any  old 
country. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the 
natural  rate  of  waprcs  can  be  permanently  raised:  either  by  increasing 
tho  capital,  or  diminishing  the  number  of  laborers.  But  when  we 
consider  the  circumstances  of  old  countries,  and  especially  of  Eng- 
land, there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  it  is  mainly  in  the  latter  mode 
that  any  increase  of  wages  could  be  obtained.  'J'he  rate  at  which 
capital  has  increased  in  England  during  the  last  half-century  has 
been  so  great,  that  we  cannot  even  hope  that  it  could  bo  for  any 
length  of  time  maintained,  far  less  accelerated.  Tlio  extraordinary 
succession  of  inventions  and  improvements — the  power-loom,  the 
railway,  and  the  rotation  of  crops — aided  by  the  most  indefatigable 
industry,  has  caused  an  increase  of  capital  quite  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  an  old  country ;  and  has  thus  enabled  population  to  double 
Itself  in  53  years.  But  the  low  rate  of  wages  has  been  little,  if  at  all 
raised :  and  the  reason  simply  is,  that  the  number  of  laborers  has  in- 
creased in  an  eqnal  proportion  with  the  capital.  It  is  therefore  only 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  laborers — by  an  increase  in  the  preven- 
tive check  to  population — that  any  general  and  permanent  improvo- 
xnent  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  can  be  efibcted.  **  All 
schemes  for  tlieir  benefit,**  says  Mr.  Mill,  **  which  do  not  proceed  upon 
the  principle  of  altering  in  their  favour  the  proportion  between  labor 
and  capital,  arc,  for  all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion.'* 

The  mode  therefore  in  which  the  vast  superiority  of  the  reproduc- 
tive powers  causes  poverti/,  is  by  keeping  the  labor-market  always 
overstocked;  by  bringing  too  many  laborers  into  a  country  in 
proportion  to  its  capital.  Celibacy,  again,  is  caused  by  the 
difficulties  of  providing  for  a  family,  and  the  fear  of  losing  what  is 
called  one's  position  in  society.  The  laborer  sees  that  by  having  a 
fiimily  ho  would  need  to  work  harder,  and  probably  faro  worse ;  and 
the  richer  classes  see  that  by  marriage  they  would  run  the  risk  ol 
sinking  in  the  social  scale,  and  involving  themselves  in  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  Both  are  thus  induced  to  postpone  marriage,  or 
refirain  from  it  entirely :  but  these  prudential  motives  operate  more 
powerfully  among  the  latter  class,  partly  because  they  have  more  ad- 
vantages to  lose,  and  partly  from  the  resources  ofi^ered  hy  prostitution. 

The  mode  in  which  the  population-law  causes  prostitution,  is  not 
merely  by  the  difficulties  it  creates  in  the  way  of  marriage ;  this  of 
itaelf  could  have  little  effect  in  causing  prostitution.  The  circum- 
ftvice  by  which  prostitution,  as  a  great   social  phenomenon,   Is 
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rendered  posrible,  ii  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  a  promiscnoa 
course  tends  to  destroy  the  female  reproductive  powers.  Wer 
for  this  &ct^  prostitution  would  present  as  insuperable  diffieu 
marriage;  and  sexual  abstinence,  preventive  intercourse,  or  pre 
death,  would  alone  be  found,  alternating  with  each  other,  i: 
country  of  the  old  world.  The  fact  however  being  as  it  is,  th< 
population  causes  prostitution,  by  the  insurmountable  obst 
opposes  to  the  normal  exercise  of  the  powerful  reproductive  ] 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  low  rate,  to  which  it  reduces  v 
wages  on  the  other;  and  thus  prostitution  has  been  resorted  t 
classes  of  society,  but  especially  by  those  whose  means  better 
them  to  purchase  a  mercenary  love,  as  a  mode  of  escape  fi 
alternative  miseries  of  poverty  or  celibacy. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  several  treatises  on  Prostitutic 
lately  been  published,  and  the  subject  has  been  discussed 
meetings  of  the  Social  Science  Association  and  elsewhere ;  bu 
treatises  which  I  have  seen  (including  those  of  Mr.  Acton,  Di 
Professor  Miller,  Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  and  the  interesting  invest 
of  Mr.  Mayhew)  are,  in  my  opinion,  fundamentally  mistak< 
reg^ird  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  evil,  in  consequence  of  the 
ignorance,  or  (in  the  case  of  all  the  above-mentioned  writer 
rejection,  of  the  law  of  population.  Without  a  knowled^^e 
great  principle,  indeed,  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  attempt  to  deal  will 
tution  or  any  other  of  the  great  social  evils,  except  in  the  mos 
ficial  manner.  Unless  it  be  clearly  seen,  that  prostitution,  like  ] 
is  one  of  the  population-checks,  and  that  it  cannot  be  diminishe( 
by  a  proportional  increase  of  some  of  the  others,  its  efiectua 
ment  is  hopeless.  The  question  which  should  always  be  put  t 
who  aim  at  the  removal  of  prostitution,  as  of  poverty,  is,  Wh 
X>opuIation-check  do  you  propose  to  substitute  in  its  place  i 
have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  the  true  remedies  for  prosi 
consist,  firstly,  in  substituting  for  it  preventive  intercourse, 
remove  its  tiKO  primary  causes,  poverty  and  celibacy ;  and  s< 
in  altering  the  strictness  of  the  marriage  code,  the  chief  set 
cause  of  prostitution. 

In  a  country,  such  as  England,  where  preventive  intercc 
comparatively  little  practised,  the  immediate  checks  to  po] 
are  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celibacy ;  emigration  acting  at  ii 
as  a  slight  palliative,  when  the  pressure  of  the  others  is  felt  t' 
insupportable,  or  some  brilliant  prospects  of  gain  appear  in 
part  of  the  globe.    The  collective  amount  of  the  population 
depends,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  rate  of  increase  which 
attained  by  the  industrial  energies  of  the  country,  and  on  the 
of  emigration.    The  individual  amount  of  each,  as  we  have  al 
depends^  upon  that  of  the  others ;  but  the  principal  cause  bj 
this  individual  amount  is  determined  deserves  a  closer  exam 
This  cause  was  called  by  Mr.  Malthus,  and  by  political  eco 
since  his  time,  the  standard  of  comfort;   by  which  is  meant,  th 
whatever  it  may  be,  do^n  \o  ^YiSsjiv  \5aa  ig^ioijle  of  any  coun 
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multiply,  but  not  lowor.  This  standard  varies  in  different  countries: 
in  Ireland  it  is  extremely  low,  while  in  Switzerland  it  is  comparativohr 
high.  The  amount  of  poverty,  and  therefore  of  the  other  checks,  is 
determined  in  all  old  countries  by  the  standard  of  comfort,  that  is,  by 
tlie  degree  in  which  tlie  people  will  consent  to  restrain  their  repro- 
ductive powers ;  and  by  no  other  cause  whatsoever. 

*^  Wa^es,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  **  depend  on  the  ratio  between  population 
and  capital.  As  the  ratio  between  population  and  capital,  everywhere 
but  in  new  colonies,  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  checks  bv  vrhich 
the  too  rapid  increase*  of  population  is  restrained,  it  may  be  said, 
popularly  speaking,  that  wages  depend  on  the  checks  to  population ;  that 
when  the  check  is  not  death  by  starvation,  or  disease,  wages  depend 
on  the  prudence  of  the  laboring  people ;  and  that  wages,  in  any 
country,  are  habitually  at  the  lowest  rate,  to  which,  in  that  country, 
the  laborers  will  suffer  them  to  be  depressed  rather  tl^an  put  a  re- 
straint upon  multiplication.'*  This  shows  still  more  clearly  the 
indubitable  truth  of  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  already  arrived 
by  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  Malthusian  Law,  and  which  is 
verified  by  all  experience:  namely,  that  no  industrial  efforts,  or  im- 
provements of  human  institutions,  can  of  themselves  permanently 
lessen  poverty;  for  the  powers  of  human  increase  are  so  prodigious 
that  they  easily  keep  pace  with  any  such  improvements,  and  speedily 
obliterate  their  effects.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  shown  by  the 
marriage  registries,  that  in  the  seasons  when  trade  is  brisk,  and  the 
working  classes  comparatively  prosperous,  marriages  are  always  more 
numerous;  and  thus  the  over-crowding  of  the  labor  market  is  con- 
stantly kept  up.  Indeed,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  is 
constantly  cited  by  the  Registrar-General,  and  by  the  Economist  and 
Times  Newspapers,  as  a  sign  of  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes, 
and  as  a  subject  for  national  congratulation;  whereas  it  is  the  very 
circumstance  which  (unless  the  procreative  habits  of  the  communitpr 
be  greatly  changed,  and  preventive  intercourse  be  practised)  is  certain 
in  a  few  years  to  do  away  with  any  slight  improvement  which  may 
have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  An  increase  of 
sexual  connections  is  indeed,  in  itself,  one  of  tne  greatest  blessings ; 
but  it  is  onlv  a  subject  for  true  and  unqualified  congratulation,  when 
it  is  not  followed  by  a  corrcspondinpr  increase  of  offspring.  It  is  on 
the  degree  of  reproductive  restraint^  therefore,  and  on  no  other  cause, 
moral,  political,  or  economical,  that  the  amount  of  poverty  really 
depends.  Celibacy,  prostitution,  preventive  intercourse,  or  poverty, 
forms  the  onlv  choice  of  mankind ;  and  the  individual  amount  of  each, 
as  stated  in  the  Law  of  Population,  varies  inversely  in  proportion  to 
the  others.  The  exact  point,  at  which,  in  a  country  where  preven- 
tive intercourse  is  excluded,  the  other  three  population-checks  tend 
to  settle,  is  that,  where  the  opposing  evils  of  the  want  of  food  and  of 
love  most  nearly  balance  each  other  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 

The  Law  of  Population  Is  thus  seen  to  be  the  true  fundamental 
cause  of  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celibacy:  of  the  economical  and 
sexoil  evils  of  old  countries.    Tliere  are  two  things  which  may  be 
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mentioned  among  manj  others,  as  at  present  greatly  tending  to  di»- 
g^se  this  grand  truth,  and  to  hide  it  from  the  general  apprehension 
of  mankind.  The  one  is  the  institution  of  Marriage,  the  other  Com- 
petition. The  first  conceals  firom  many  minds  the  true  cause  of  the 
sexual  evils:  the  second,  that  of  the  economical.  Many  have  believed, 
and  still  believe,  tliat  the  miseries  of  the  sexual  world  depend 
primarily  on  the  human  institution  of  marriage;  and  it  was  on  this 
error,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  sexual  reformers  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, Byron,  Shelley,  and  Grodwin,  were  shattered."  The  exquisite 
sense  of  social  justice  possessefl  by  these  men,  revolted  from  the 
shocking  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  love,  which  they  sav 
around  them  in  society;  and  thus  they  attributed  the  population- 
check  3,  celibacy  and  prostitution,  to  the  monop<dy  of  marriage.  They 
were  unaware  that  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty  had  already  been 
given  by  Mr.  Matthus ;  and  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  evils  they 
lamented,  was  a  law  of  nature,  and  no  institution  of  man.  Marriage 
is  merely  a  subordinate  instrument  of  sexual  restraint,  acting  under 
the  law  of  population;  and  its  removal  would  not  make  \he  slightest 
difference  in  the  inexorable  necessity  of  the  population-checks.  One 
of  its  chief  evils  at  present  is  that  it  conceab  the  law  of  population, 
and  prevents  man  from  seeing  clearly  the  true  nature  of  lus  position. 
Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  law,  think  that  people  remain 
immarried  from  choice,  or  pride,  or  their  unattractive  qualities,  or 
from  the  great  defects  in  the  institution  itself;  but  if  so,  there  would  be 
as  little  celibacy  in  England  as  in  America  or  Australia.  They  do  not 
see  that  the  real  obstacle  to  sexual  union  is  opposed  by  Nature  her- 
self ;  and  that  indeed,  the  reproductive  powers  are  already  enormouslv 
over-exercised  in  every  civilized  country  where  poverty  exists. 

Competition  has  in  like  manner  been  made  the  scape-jjoat  of  the 
economical  evils,  by  socialist  and  communist  writers;  and  their  view? 
have  largely  infected  the  public  mind.     But  the  cause  of  poverty  u? 
evidently  not  competition,  but  too  many  competitors.     Competition  is 
merely  the  rule,  according  to  which  the  produce  is  shared ;   and  uo 
other  rule  could  possibly  have  increased  the  average  amount  of  the 
■shares,  if  the  number  of  sharers  had  been  proportionally  great  when 
compared  with  the  capital.     Competition  exists  among  the  employers 
as  well  as  tlie  employed;  and  is  thus  just  as  truly  a  cause  of  high  as 
of  low  wages.    In  America  the  competition  of  capitalists  raises  wages: 
in  Ireland,  the  competition  of  laborers   preponderates  over  that  of 
capitalists,  and  lowers  wages.     Wages,  as  we  have  seen,  <le])end  prin- 
cipally, nay,  it  might  almost  be  said,  so/e/y,  in  any  industrious  and 
civilized  nation,  on  the  degree  of  reproductive  restraint;   and  this 
deteriitines  their  amount,  whatever  be  the  economical  constitution  of 
society;  whether  it  consist  of  capitalists  and  hired  laborers,  of  in- 
dependent laborers,  or  of  co-operative  associations.     In  all  states  of 
society,  the  average  share  of  tlie  produce  obtained  by  each  individual, 
must  depend  on  the  aggregate  amount,  and  the  numbers  among  whom 
it  is  divided.     If  the  institution  of  private  property,  and  tlie  rule  of 
competition  were  abolished,  and  a  community  of  goods  substituted  in 
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their  place,  there  would  not  be  the  tlightett  real  change  in  the  action 
of  the  law  of  population.  Sexual  abiiinenoe,  prostitution,  preventiFo 
intercourflc,  or  poverty,  would  itill  couiiUtute  the  only  choice  of  the 
human  race. 

Obserrationi  ot  a  eimilar  character  maj  be  applied  to  all  other 
views  on  the  causation  of  the  great  social  evili,  <lifferent  from  that 
which  traces  them  to  the  law  of  population  as  thoir  fountain-head. 
Thus,  for  example,  drunkenness,  idleness,  want  of  education,  or  ot 
Chrifttianity,  are  the  farorite  explanations  of  the  social  evils  among 
the  aristocracy,  the  clergy,  and  the  rich;  artificial  distinctions  in  rank 
or  political  power,  and  ui^ast  laws  of  property,  among  the  poor  audthe 
democratic  party:  but  botii  of  these  views  are  radical  and  most 
dangerous  errors.  However  shamefully  unjust  the  present  institutions 
regarding  wealth,  rank,  and  political  power  undoubtedly  arc,  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  people  than  to  mistake  them 
for  the  cause  of  poverty. 

By  attending  to  the  principle  of  population  we  can,  in  like  manner, 
see  the  fallacy  of  the  various  popular  schemes  for  permanently  lessen- 
ing poverty,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
when  proposed  as  substitutes  for  limited  procreation.  The  very  fact 
that  these  schemes  are  still  advocated,  and  still  listened  to,  as  con- 
stituting in  tkemtcJws  remedies  for  the  social  evils,  shows  the  fatal 
ignorance  of  Political  Economy  which  pervades  the  public  mind. 
Among  these  scliemes,  some  of  which  are  always  in  vogue,  tending 
to  take  off  the  attention  of  society  from  the  true  cause  of  Its 
evils,  may  bo  mentioned  the  following :  the  organization  of  industry, 
parliamentary  reform,  socialism,  communism,  the  cultivation  of  waste 
lands,  emigration,  universal  suffrage  and  the  other  points  of  the 
Charter,  artificial  regulation  of  wages,  tenant-right,  industrial  regi- 
ments, free  trade,  democratic  and  republican  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment, innovations  in  the  currency,  sanitary  reform,  the  removal  oi£ 
supernatural  beliefs  and  the  substitution  of  positive  philosophy  in 
their  place,  Sunday  recreation,  the  early  closing  movement,  improved 
poor-laws,  alinaentary  societies,  equitable  vilkges,  the  abolition  o^' 
aristocracy  primogeniture  and  entail,  the  temperance  movement,  na- 
tional education,  improvements  in  agriculture  or  machiniTy,  the 
hquiduti(m  of  the  national  debt,  the  removal  of  urgust  laws  and 
unequal  taxation,  &c. :  in  short  every  proposal  which  has  been,  or  mi^ 
be  made,  for  improving  the  moral,  political,  or  physical  condition  ot 
society,  irrespective  of  an  increase  iii  the  preven^ve  dieck  to  popnlik 
tion. 

I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  general  merits  of  any  of  these  proposal 
for  with  many  of  them  I  wholly  agree,  and  with  all  I  deeply  sympa- 
thize, as  proceeding  from  the  noble  desire  to  amend  the  deplorable 
state  of  society  at  present  existing.  I  merely  speak  of  them  in  their 
economical  character,  as  far  as  they  are  declared,  either  virtually  or 
expressly,  to  be  remedies  for  the  social  evils,  and  substitutes  fbr  the 
fnJy  true  reittedy^  namely,  limited  procreation.  Ki  such,  we  have 
already  seen  tlieir  utter  futility.    To  believe  that  any  or  all  ot  these 
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fichemes  can  materially  improve  the  economical  state  of  society,  shows 
a  profound  ignorance  of  the  true  cause  of  poverty.  Poverty,  is  a 
gexual  evil,  depending  on  a  sexual  cause,  and  admitting  only  of  a 
sexual  cure.  This  truth  is  so  important,  and  so  little  generally 
imderstood,  that  it  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon.  The  following 
considerations  may  tiberefore  be  given  as  an  additional  aid  to  its  dear 
comprehension. 

AU  of  the  above-mentioned  proposals  may  be  reduced  to  one  or 
other  of  two  classes:  1st,  plans  for  increasing  the  jiroduction  of  wealth 
or  of  capital;  2nd,  plans  for  equalising  its  distribution.  Under  l^e 
first  head  come  such  schemes  as  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  im- 
provements in  machinery  or  agriculture,  the  temperance  movement, 
firee  trade,  &c.;  under  the  second,  the  organization  of  indusdy, 
socialism,  the  regulation  of  wages,  tenant-right,  &c  Many,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  are  indeed  of  a  mixed  character,  being  proposed  both 
as  means  of  increasing  production,  and  equalising  distribution.  But 
with  regard  to  the  first  class,  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  no  pos- 
sible improvements  could  so  increase  the  production  of  wealth  in  an 
old  country,  as  to  enable  population  to  expand  at  its  natural  rate. 
However  production  might  l^  increased,  one  or  more  of  the  four  true 
population-checks  must  still  exist  to  an  enormous  degree  in  every  old 
society ;  and  the  average  share  of  each  individual  in  the  aggregate 
produce  must  still  depend  on  the  amount  of  reproductive  restraint. 
With  regard  to  plans  of  the  second  class,  it  is  equally  evident  that  no 
improvements  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  (irrespective  of  limited 
procreation),  could  obviate  the  action  of  the  principle  of  increase  in 
keeping  down  the  remuneration  of  labor.  All  such  improvements 
merely  tend,  like  improvements  in  production,  to  relax  a  little  the 
existing  barriers  which  confine  human  increase,  and  to  make  some 
slight  additional  room  for  its  expansion.  However  quickly  these 
changes  might  be  introduced:  were  we  even  to  suppose  that  all  in- 
justices axif*  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  should  be 
immediatGi;y  done  away  with,  and  that,  by  an  equal  division  of  the 
property,  every  one  should  obtain  a  competent  fortune;  in  a  few 
years,  u  the  old  standard  of  comfort  were  retained,  and  the  repro- 
ductive powers  as  little  curbed  as  before,  the  very  same  state  of  social 
poverty  would  be  induced,  except  that  it  would  probably  be  more 
universal.  "  The  niggmrdliness  of  nature,  not  the  injustice  of  society," 
says  Mr.  Mill,  "  is  the  cause  of  the  penalty  attached  to  over-popiUa- 
tion.  An  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  does  not  even  aggravate  the 
evil,  but,  at  most,  causes  it  to  be  somewhat  earlier  felt."  As  however 
all  such  improvements  in  distribution  are  generally  of  slow  growth 
and  introduction,  they  rarely,  if  ever,  pr^uce  even  a  temporary 
alleviation  <yf  poverty,  as  their  effects  are  at  once  obliterated  by  the 
increase  of  population,  to  which  they  give  rise.  Their  only  perceptible 
effect,  at  present.  Is  to  permit  this  increase  of  population:  and  thos 
they  have  all  hitherto  ended  in  our  having  "  a  more  numerous,  but  not 
a  happier,  people.**  Eim\gTaX\oxi,\xi\\VLftmaxiner^  has  merely  had  the 
effect  of  making  room  fox  aAd\lVQ»Ti«Xm'Km«^^^  >M>Esv^>J5wsi-^^Raaaci(a8 
were  speedily  BuppUed,  waii  X\«  waaa  %t*.\fe  ^  y^s^ssx.!  's&s^a^xa&siS!^ 
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It  has  already  been  seen,  from  a  consideration  of  the  Law  of  Wages, 
that  the  only  two  modes  of  permanently  raising  the  rate  of  wages, 
are  by  increasing  the  amount  of  capital,  or  diminishing  the  number 
of  laborers.  All  the  above-mentioned  plans  leave  the  latter  element 
out  of  sight:  but  we  have  seen  that  Arom  it  alone  can  any  rise  in 
wages  be  rationally  expected.  None  of  these  plans  could  materially 
increase  the  rate  at  which  capital  during  the  last  half-century  has 
advanced  in  England.  Nay,  so  far  Arom  increasing  this  rate,  any  plan 
for  really  improving  the  condition  3f  the  English  laborers,  must  tend 
greatly  to  diminish  it:  for  the  extraordinary  accumulation  of  the 
national  wealth  has  been  primarily  owing  to  the  exhausting  toil  of  the 
working  classes;  and  all  true  plans  for  their  benefit  must  seek  to 
lessen  this  toil,  and  thereby  diminish  the  increase  of  capital.  The 
only  mode,  therefore,  of  raising  wages,  and  equalising  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  is  by  attending  to  that  element,  which  is  neglected  in  the 
popular  schemes :  namely,  the  regulation  of  the  numbers  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  the  grand  primary  essential  of  social  progress ;  to 
which  all  other  measures  of  reform,  or  improvements  in  the  production 
or  distribution  of  wealth,  however  excellent,  are  subsidiaiy,  and  on 
which  alone  their  success  depends.  *^  Only  when,  in  addition  to  just 
institutions,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  '*  the  increase  of  mankind  shall  be  under 
the  deliberate  guidance  of  a  judicious  foresight,  can  the  conquests 
made  from  the  powers  of  Nature  by  the  intellect  and  energy  of 
scientific  discoverers  become  the  common  propertv  of  the  species,  and 
the  means  of  improving  and  elevating  the  universal  lot/*  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  in  whatever  manner  the  law  of  population 
be  viewed,  whether  its  action  be  traced  in  the  abstract  or  in  the  con- 
crete, we  arrive  always  at  the  same  result:  namely,  that  the  positive 
check  to  population  cannot  possibly  be  avoided  except  through  the 
preventive  check — that  poverty  cannot  possibly  bo  permanently 
dimiiiishcrl  in  any  other  mode,  than  by  a  proportional  diminution  in 
the  number  of  births. 


TIIE  LAWS  OF  EXERCISE,  FECUNDITY,  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL INDUSTRY. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  a  little  more  fully  the  three  laws  of 
exercise,  fecuntlity,  and  agricultural  industrv,  from  which  the  law  of 
population  is  derived.  The  laws  of  exercise  and  fecundity  are  the 
most  important  laws  of  human  nature  (that  is,  the  most  powerful  in 
their  effects,  and  the  most  urgently  demanding  attention)  with  refer- 
ence to  social  science,  and  an  ajcurat^  knowledge  of  them  is  in- 
dispensable. ,  They  may  with  truth  be  termed  the  most  important 
propositions  of  physiological  and  psychological  science,  as  the  law  of 
agricultural  industry  is  of  political  economy.     Although  properly 


speaking  Mongiof  tD  physiology,  the  law  of  fecrnidltj  hat  Iwen,  at 
Mr.  Mill  obeerres,  interpolated  into  political  economy,  on  aoconnt  of 
its  Tery  powerftd  influence  on  the  production  of  wealtli,  and  on 
wages,  profits,  rents,  and  prices.  To  this  law  we  may  first  direct  oar 
attention.  It  has  been  repeatedly  investigated  by  political  economists 
witii  reference  to  the  law  of  population,  and  l^  physiologists  as  an 
independent  question  of  physiology;  and  is  by  no  means  difitodt  to 
determine,  at  least  in  an  approximate  manner. 

Every  species  of  animal  has  its  own  peculiar  law  of  fecundity,  or 
capacity  of  reproduction.  This  capacity  varies  greatly  in  the  dilferent 
species,  but  is  prodigious  in  all.  '^The  capacity  of  increase,"  says 
Mr.  Mill,  '*is  necessarily  in  a  geometrical  progression:  the  numerical 
ratio  alone  is  different."  It  is  most  remarkable  in  the  lower  aiimiAl<^ 
and  diminishes  gradually  on  ascending  the  scale.  Thus  the  oommoa 
cod  is  said  to  produce  about  four  millions  of  eggs,  the  Hng  mn» 
millions.  The  reproductive  powers  of  the-  bwer  mammalia  aie  Tvrf 
much  less  than  tlus,  and  those  of  the  higher  orders,  such  as  man  and 
the  elephant,  still  less. 

The  law  of  fecundity  in  each  species  ot  animal  is  calculated  firooi 
tiiree  data:  the  length  of  the  sexual  period  of  life,  the  interval  at 
which  births  tend  to  occur,  and  the  number  of  of&pring  produced 
at  each  birth.  In  the  human  species  these  have  long  been  &miliarfy 
known;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  they  have  been 
mlained,  by  the  discovery  of  the  great  leading  fact  in  the  sexnal  life 
of  woman;  namely,  the  feet  of  spontaneous  ovulation. 

The  Ovular  or  Egg  Theory  of  Menstruatum  (with  which,  as  with  the 
other  important  truths  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  every  one  should 
be  well  acquainted),  was  first  arrived  at  through  the  researches  of 
M.M.  Kegrier,  Coste,  Baciborski,  Pouchet,  Bischoff,  &c.,  and  is  now 
generally  received  by  physiologists.  It  is,  that  menstruation  cor^ 
responds  to  the  phenomenon  of  heat  in  the  lower  animals ;  and  that 
at  each  period  of  the  menstrual  flux,  one  minute  egg,  or  in  some 
cases  more  than  one,  is  ripened,  and  spontaneously  discharged  from 
the  ovaries. 

"It  may  be  concluded,"  say  Mr.  Kirkes  and  Mr.  Paget,  in  their 
Handbook  of  Physiology,  "that  the  two  states,  heat  and  menstruation, 
are  analogous,  and  that  the  essential  accompaniment  of  both  is  the 
maturation  and  extrusion  of  ova.''  Ovulation  and  menstruation, 
however,  although  generally  concurrent  phenomena,  do  not  seem  to 
be  always  so;  in  other  wordsj  eggs  seem  in  some  cases  to  be  discharged 
at  other  times  than  at  the  menstrual  epoch.  "Perhaps  the  most 
correct  general  statement  on  the  subject,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "would 
be  that  these  two  periods,  though  usually  coincident,  are  not  neces- 
sarily so:  and  that  either  change  nuw  occur  ¥rithout  the  concurrence 
of  the  other." 

The  monthly  discharge  of  eggs  (and  therefore,  the  reproductive 

capacity),  continues  from  puberty  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  till  sexual 

decline,  at  about  forty-flve  -that  is,  during  a  period  of  about  thirty 

jean:  and  in  a  heaUby  'vomaxL  \3&  voSsn^  \k>  \&ii«erQs^\hKRL  «z»eDt 
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during  the  nine  mohthi  of  pregnancy,  and  firoan  fix  to  twelve  of  the 
first  months  of  lactation.  Allowing,  tfaerefeie,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  months  for  the  produclaon  and  nurture  of  each  child, 
,«nd  assuming  that  the  reproductive  power  continues  ibr  thirty  years, 
a  woman  could  bear  in  all  fifteen  ehildren  or  more.  It  is^  however, 
belieyed  by  several  physiologists  that  the  child-bearing  period  is 
somewhat  ^ortened  in  those  women  who  bear  many  offiipring  in  nqnd 
tuocession;  and  that  its  average  duration  ia  not  moee  than  twenty- 
five  years. 

From  this  reason,  as  well  ae  from  the  slight  constitutional  vsriatiou 
to  which  this  function,  like  all  others  of  the  economy,  is  subjeet,  thefe 
SSQ  some  differences  in  the  estimate  of  the  reproductive  powers  made 
by  various  auttiors. 

Thus  Professor  Allen  Thompson,  in  the  article  on  Generation  in 
Todd's  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  says — ^  In  the  human 
female  the  number  of  children  altogether  produced  is  limited — flnt, 
by  the  number  of  Graafian  vesicles  in  the  ovaries;  and  secondly,  by 
the  length  of  time  during  which  a  woman  bears  children  (the  greateft 
extent  of  which  is  usually  twenty-five  years ;  that  is,  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  forty,  or  twenty  to  forty-fiv«),  the  length  of  this  period 
again  depending  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  births  succeed  one 
another,  and  the  number  of  children  produced  at  each.  Women  most 
fi«quently  bear  every  twenty  months,  but  some  have  diildren  at 
ahorter  intervals,  as  of  fifteen  or  even  twelve  montha  This  often 
depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  in  some  lactation  prevents  con- 
ception, in  others  it  does  not. 

"  A  healthy  woman  bearing  during  the  whole  time,  and  with  the 
common  duration  of  interval,  may  have  in  all  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
children ;  but  some  have  as  many  as  eighteen  or  twenty :  and  when 
there  are  twins,  &c.,  considerably  more.'' 

Mr.  James  Mill,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  History  of  British 
India,  says,  in  his  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  ^*  That  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  female  will  not  be  disputed.  The  facts,  which  are  fully  ascertained 
with  regard  to  the  female  of  the  human  species,  with  the  additions 
which  the  sciences  of  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy  enable 
that  knowledge  to  derive  from  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  which  resemble  those  of  the  human 
species,  afford  the  means  of  very  satisfactory  conclusions  on  tlus 
subject. 

^'  Let  us  make  such  ample  allowance  for  the  female  of  the  human 
species  as  shall  include  all  interruptions,  say  one  birth  in  two  years. 
In  Europe,  to  which  we  may  at  present  confine  our  observations,  the 
period  of  child-bearing  extends  from  sixteen  or  seventeen  to  fbrty- 
five  years  of  age.  Let  us  make  still  more  allowance,  and  say  it 
extends  only  from  twenty  to  forty  years  of  age.  In  that  period,  at 
the  great  allowance  of  two  years  to  one  birth,  there  is  time  for  ten 
birt^  which  may  be  regarded  as  not  more  than  the  number  natural 
to  the  female  of  the  human  species." 
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In  his  work  on  Sterility  and  Abortion,  Dr.  Whitehead  estimata 
the  number  of  births  as  twelve ;  and  Professor  Mohl,  in  the  article  on 
Population  in  the  German  Staats-Lexicon,  as  at  least  ten. 

This  estimate,  and  that  of  Mr.  Mill,  are  made  intentionally  low,  to 
avoid  all  risk  of  dispute;  and  the  one  given  by  Professor  Thompson 
appears  to  me  to  be  nearest  the  truth.  In  order  to  make  allowance 
for  differences  of  opinion,  the  Law  of  Fecundity  may  be  stated  ai 
follows:  Each  woman  tends  to  produce  from  ten  to  fifteen  diUdren  or  that' 
abouts;  which  statement  may  I  believe  be  regarded  as  sufficientlj 
accurate  for  practical  purposes.  The  causes  by  which  this  law  may 
be,  and  so  generally  is,  counteracted^  are  the  nve  population-checks. 

The  sexual  period  of  life  in  man  lasts  considerably  longer  than  in 
woman — namely,  firom  puberty  at  about  fifteen,  till  sixty  or  sixty-five^ 
or  even,  when  the  health  is  vigorous,  to  extreme  old  age :  during  the 
whole  of  which  period  the  reproductive  or  seminal  fluid  continues  to  be 
secreted.  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  the  human  species,  as  in  aH 
other  organized  beings,  the  reproductive  capacity  is  not  a  mere 
abstract  endowment,  but  a  most  powerful  natural  tendency ;  in  other 
words,  the  law  of  exercise  invariably  accompanies,  and  is  inseparably 
connected  with,  the  law  of  fecundity.  It  is  from  the  combination  of 
these  two  laws  that  the  great  human  difiiculties  arise. 

The  sense  in  which  the  words  tendondi  tendency  are  used  in  the  above 
and  other  laws  of  causation  should  be  well  understood ;  for,  as  Bfr. 
Senior  and  Dr.  Whately  have  pointed  out,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in 
these  words,  which  frequently  leads  to  misconceptions  and  fallacions 
reasoning.  The  word  tendency,  like  the  word  law,  has  two  meanings. 
Sometimes  it  expresses  a  probability  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  cir- 
cumstances, a  certain  event  will  happen;  as  when  it  is  said  that  the 
wealth  of  England  tends,  or  has  a  tendency,  to  increase — meaning 
that  it  is  likely  to  do  so  under  existing  circumstances,  In  another 
sense,  it  expresses  the  certainty  that  an  event  will  happen,  unless  it 
be  counteracted ;  as  when  it  is  said  that  "  all  bodies  tend  to  approach 
each  other  with  a  force  directly  as  their  mass,  and  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  their  distances ; "  not  meaning  thereby  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  the  probability  of  any  particular  bodies'  approaching  each  other 
under  actual  circumstances,  but  merely  stating  the  fact  that  all  bodies 
will  infallibly  do  so,  unless  this  tendency  be  counteracted  by  some 
other  law.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  the  words  tend  and  tendency 
are  used  in  the  statement  of  the  law^s  of  fecundity,  exercise,  and 
agricultural  industry,  and  of  laws  of  causation  in  general.  All  that 
is  meant  by  any  law  of  causation  is  that  the  effect  will  certainly 
follow  the  cause  unless  it  he  counteracted;  for  all  laws  of  causation  are 
subject  to  be  counteracted.  The  order  of  nature  which  we  see  aroimd 
us,  is  produced  by  a  multitude  of  causes,  each  of  which,  if  uncoim- 
teracted,  w^ould  invariably  be  followed  by  a  certain  effect,  but  whose 
operation  is  constantly  impeded  and  modified  by  that  of  other  causes. 
In  seeking  to  explain  the  order  ot  nature,  science  always  tries  io 
ascertain  the  effect  which  each  cause  would  produce,  if  it  operated 
alone  and  uncounteraeted ;  after  which  the  joint  effect  of  various  causes 
acting  together  can  be  com^xxle^. 
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Let  US  next  proceed  to  the  law  of  the  increase  of  the  produce  of 
land.  The  increase  of  agricultural  produce^  as  already  mentioned, 
depends  on  two  opposing  forces — namely,  on  the  law  of  agricultural 
industry,  which  tends  to  diminish  the  returns,  and  on  improvements 
which  tend  to  increase  them.  It  is  essential  to  have  a  perfectly  clear 
idea  of  the  Law  of  Agricultural  Industry,  which  is,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  <> 
the  most  important  proposition  in  political  economy.  It  is,  that  the 
proportional  returns  to  agriculture  tend  to  diminish;  in  otiier  words,  that  the 
produce  of  the  soil  tends  to  increase  in  a  less  proportion  than  the  labour 
bestowed  on  it.  A  little  attention  will  show  this  proposition  to  be  un« 
deniable.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  never  been  questioned  that  there 
is  an  ultimate  limit  to  the  productive  powers  of  the  soiL  It  is  indeed 
self-evident  that  the  produce  of  a  given  tract  of  land  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  increased  so  as  always  to  yield  undiminished  proportional 
returns  to  whatever  additional  labour  might  be  bestowed  on  it;  but 
it  is  often  thought  that  this  limit  is  at  a  distance,  and  that  the  increase 
of  produce  is  not  yet  retarded  by  it.  '*I  apprehend  this,"  says  Mr. 
Mill,  *'to  be  not  only  an  error,  but  the  most  serious  one  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  field  of  political  economy."  He  compares  the  resistance 
to  production  (and  therefore  to  population)  from  this  cause,  not  to  an 
immovable  wall  which  stands  at  a  distance  from  us;  but  to  an  elastic 
band,  which  is  never  so  tightly  stretched  that  it  could  not  be  more 
stretched,  but  which  always  confines  us,  and  the  more  tightly  the 
more  we  approach  its  limits. 

There  are  three  things  which  show  with  certainty  that  the  law  of 
diminishing  productiveness,  instead  of  being  at  a  distance,  is  operating 
at  present,  and  has  been  operating  from  time  immemorial,  with  enor- 
mous force  on  human  society.  These  are,  the  cultivation  of  lands  of 
inferior  quality,  the  elaborate  cultivation  of  the  better  lands,  and  the 
slow  increase  of  population;  which  phenomena  are  observed  in  all  old 
countries,  but  are  absent,  or  at  least  exist  in  a  very  minor  degree,  in 
new  colonies. 

The  cultivation  of  inferior  lands  is  in  itself  a  certain  sign  of  the 
operation  of  the  law;  for  the  very  meaning  of  inferior  land  is  that^ 
which  with  equal  labour  returns  less  produce.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  the  proportional  returns  tend  to  diminish,  none  but  the 
best  lands  would  have  been  cultivated.  The  produce  yielded  by  the 
best  lands  at  present  under  cultivation  in  this  countnr,  is  very  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  labour  than  that  yielded  by  the  worst. 
Now  if  it  had  been  possible  b^  Increasing  the  labour  on  the  better 
lands,  to  increase  the  produce  m  an  equal  degree,  the  inferior  lands 
woidd  not  have  been  resorted  to.  The  elaborate  or  high  farming  of 
the  better  lands  is  another  sign  of  the  law.  It  is  much  more  costly 
than  low  farming;  in  other  words,  though  the  produce  is  increased  by 
high  cultivation,  it  is  not  increased  in  an  equid  proportion  with  the 
labour. 

These  two  facts  show  with  certainty  that  the  agricultural  law  has 
long  been  in  operation;  and  its  disastrous  action  on  humsjx  %icy:^!^^73^a^ 
evidenced  by  the  slow  increase  of  popt]lektioT^«xA'^QXo:«^\«(^ 
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of  the  population  checks,  in  all  dd  countries.  No  other  cause  thia 
this  Aindamental  law  of  the  earth's  productiveness  can  ixwsibly  bi 
assigned  for  the  ihct  that  the  increase  of  such  ciTiliwd  and  industiMMi 
communities  as  Eogland,  France,  Switzerland,  &e.,  is  so  very  nradi 
less  than  tliat  of  America.  It  is  neither  the  want  of  industxy  ani 
4duU,  nor  of  the  capai'ity  and  tendency  to  increaae,  that  dhe^ 
the  population  and  production  of  these  countries;  but  the  fact  tint 
their  land  is  limited  in  extent,  and  that  its  produce  cannot  be  bh 
creased  at  more  than  a  certain  rapidity,  without  diminiahiDg  tlie  pi» 
portioiial  returns. 

In  the  United  States,  fertile  land  is  so  {dentiftd  that  population  k 
enabled  to  double  itself  erery  twenty-five  years ;  while  in  SwitB^ 
land,  notwithstanding  the  energy  of  the  people,  the  republican  fcm 
of  the  government,  and  the  excellence  of  many  oi  the  social  in8titi> 
tions,  the  population  is  almost  stationary.  Nothing  but  the  limited 
productiveness  of  the  land  can  possibly  account  for  this. 

The  causes  which  counteract  the  agricultural  law,  and  enaUe  a 
additional  quantity  of  labor  to  be  applied  to  the  soil  without  a  dinumt 
tion  ot  the  proportional  returns,  and  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  ooniiiC 
of  all  those  improvements  by  which  agricultural  labor  is  made  moif 
efficient,  or  the  distribution  of  the  produce  &cilitated.  Thus  an  in- 
crease of  agricultural  skUl,  better  means  of  conveyance  by  roads  ff 
railways,  mechanical  inventions  which  cheapen  the  tools  used  is 
husbandry,  tlie  application  of  machinery  to  the  cultivation  of  tilt 
soil,  or  to  the  preparation  of  its  products  for  human  use:  as  well  as 
the  removal  of  burdens  on  the  land,  such  as  tithes  and  entails,  or  im* 
provements  in  the  tenure  of  land,  whether  by  long  leases,  or  I7 
granting  to  the  cultivator  a  proprietary  right  in  the  soil :  these  sad 
many  other  causes  tend  to  counteract  the  law,  and  enable  the  supplj 
of  food  to  be  increased  without  an  increase  in  its  cost.  The  oounte^  I 
acting  agc'ncies  are  in  fact  so  various,  Mr.  Mill  observes,  that  tbej 
can  scarcely  be  expressed  by  a  less  general  term  than  the  progrest  of 
civilization.  Thus  then,  the  rate  at  which  food,  and  consequently 
population,  can  be  increased,  depends  on  the  law  of  diminishing  pro* 
ductivcness  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  or  im- 
provement on  the  other.  The  progress  of  improvement  varies  gready 
in  different  countries,  which  accounts  for  the  widely  difierent  in- 
crease of  population  in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland:  but  itii 
never  so  rapid  as  to  enable  the  population  of  any  old  country  ts 
escape  from  the  checks,  or  to  increase  at  a  rate  at  all  approaching  10 
that  oi  America  or  Austraha. 

It  must  be  observed  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  to  show  the 
action  of  the  agricultural  law,  that  the  proportional  returns  to  agri- 
culture should  actually  diminish,  and  the  price  of  food  rise.  Whether 
this  takes  place  or  not,  depends  on  the  comparative  advance  of  popu- 
lation and  improvement.  If  population  outstrip  improvement,  labor 
will  become  less  productive,  and  the  price  of  footl  will  rise:  if  im- 
provement outstTip  popMlwllcw,  the  contrary  effect  will  liappen ;  and 
if  both  advance  at  a  s^nniax  ta\^  aa  \a  ttoo^jassc^i  "Om^  «:»»^  tJbifi  '^rict 
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tf  fbod  will  remain  pretty  nearly  the  tame.  The  operation  of  the 
ipricnlturai  law  is  shown  not  only  by  an  actual  diminution  in  the 
lioductiTeness  of  labor,  but  by  the  check  onpopulation g  not  hy  misery 
ikme,  but  also  by  the  fbar  of  mieery. 

Moreover,  eren  when  improvement  and  population  are  advancing 
It  a  nearly  similar  rate,  sa  that  there  is  no  absolute  diminution  of  the 
ivoductireness  of  labor,  there  is  still  a  relative  diminution.  Improve- 
kwnts  increase  the  productive  powers  oi  the  land  already  under 
mltiyation,  at  the  same  time  that  they  permit  additional  labor  to  be 
implied  to  inferior  land:  so  that,  though  the  produce  of  the  inferior 
iimd  may  not  be  less  in  proportion  to  the  labor  than  that  yielded  by 
Hie  better  land,  before  the  introduction  of  the  improvement,  it  is  less 
tfian  what  it  now  yields.  The  very  fact  that  the  proportional  returns 
Kmtinue  merely  the  same,  and  are  not  increaaedf  by  an  improvement, 
ibows  the  action  ot  the  agricultural  law.  The  price  of  food  would 
have  been  as  much  dimini^ed  by  the  late  improvements  in  agriculture, 
as  the  price  of  manufactured  goods  has  been  by  the  mechanicsl  in- 
fentions,  had  it  not  been  for  the  advance  of  population,  which  by 
bringing  into  operation  the  law  of  diminishing  productiveness,  has 
obliterated  tlie  benefits  of  agricultural  improvements,  as  speedily  as 
Ihey  were  introduced. 

In  the  human  species  therefore  and  in  the  soil,  the  laws  of  increase 
ve  of  a  totally  different  nature.  The  former  have  an  inherent  power 
end  tendency  to  increase  indefinitely,  and  with  extraordinary  swift- 
ness: while  the  increase  of  the  latter  has  not  only  an  ultimate  limit, 
Imt  is  obtained  on  progressively  harder  terms  long  before  that  limit 
is  reached.  Agricultural  improvements  are  a  counteracting  force  to 
tills  law,  but  are  never  in  old  countries  sufficient  to  enable  production 
to  keep  up  with  unchecked  population.  When  we  compare  the  laws 
ef  fecundity  and  of  agricultural  Industry,  and  reflect  that  they,  like 
all  other  laws  of  nature,  are  fixed  and  immovable,  we  can  clearly  see 
that  the  former  must  always  have  been,  and  must  always  continue  to 
be,  most  powerfully  checked  by  the  latter:  and  the  only  mode  in 
Which  thi^  can  possibly  take  place,  is  by  one  or  other  ot  the  five 
{population  checks. 

That  these  checks  do  exist  to  an  enormous  extent  in  this  and  other 
old  countries,  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  view.  Few  indi- 
viduals among  us  exert  their  reproductive  powers  in  more  than  a 
Very  moderate  degree,  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
anembers  of  society :  and  population  on  the  whole  advances  at  a  com- 
|iaratively  slow  rate.  That  the  existence  of  the  checks  is  owing  to 
the  agricultural  law,  is  proved  by  the  muoli  greater  rapidity  with 
vrhich  population  increases  in  America  and  Australia:  in  which 
countries  wages  are  higher,  and  a  family  can  be  more  easily  provided 
tor,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  fertile  land.  The  presence  of 
tiie  checks  in  all  old  countries,  and  tiieir  comparative  absence  in  new 
colonies,  shows  their  real  origin.  Their  existence,  their  cause,  and 
their  absolute  nnavoidableness  under  one  or  other  of  their  five  forms^ 
are  thus  manifest ;  and  it  is  not  less  manifest,  on  further  c^insidering 
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the  subject,  that  in  their  pretieiit  nhape  thej  confltitute  the  gi- 
social  evila  of  old  countries.  Poverty,  prostitution,  and  celibaej  m,  j 
in  roet,  nathing  else  than  theee  checks :  the  first  arising  tram  111 
destructive  operation  of  the  agricultural  law,  the  others  from  the  fn  ' 
of  its  operation.  The  teal  disenaa  under  which  this  and  nil  other  d 
societies  are  laboring,  is  rfproducline  pleAora,  or  excess  uf  reproducllB 
power:  from  this  arises  the  permanently  overstocked  la,bor-in»TM 
ihe  crowded  raoks  of  prostitution,  and  the  mililons  of  both  sen 
living  in  a  state  of  celibai:7:  and  unless  this  Brent  truth  be  cleiA 
understood,  and  open];  diacusecd,  it  ia  altogether  vaio  to 
escape  from  these  evils. 

Lei  us  ncK  direct  our  attention  to  tha  great  physiological  toeif 
eisrciie,  as  it  applies  to  the  reproductive  oi^ans  and  emotions. 

The  Law  of  Exercise  is  that  the  hiallh  of  (As  reproductive  organ 
aaotioia  dtpinds  m  iheir  haning  a  mjjicienl  amount  of  normal  tie 
Hud  that  a  want  of  this  tends  powerfiilly  to  produce  misery  and  ilj 
in  both  man  and  woman. 

The  proofs  of  this  law  are  gathered  [W»m  three  aoarcea,  phytiolop 
pstholosy,  and  therapentics;  that  is,  fhjm  an  observation  of  the  ftiil 
of  healtii,  disease,  and  treatment.    ' 

First,  of  Ihe  proofs  from  ph^siologg.  It  is  laid  dono  by  phjBU- 
logiats  as  a  universal  law  of  the  liunian  body,  that  the  nutrition  ul 
vigor  of  every  organ  is  promoted  by  a  due  amount  of  appropriaUO- 
eirisci  while  on  the  contrary  mal-natrition  or  atrophy,  and  enfecUe- 
ment,  are  attendant  on  a  want  of  it.  All  parts  of  the  frame  w 
constantly  undergoing  a  process  of  decay  and  disintegration,  whelte 
they  lie  used  or  not.  This  is  an  essontial  chnracterislic  of  life.  Bil 
if  they  are  actively  employed,  each  in  performing  its  own  sjedil 
fiinction,  the  waste  is  made  up  by  the  supply  ot  new  materials  ft<" 
the  blood,  and  their  vigor  and  development  even  tend  to  inaax- 
The  exercise  of  any  part  invariably  draws  towards  it  a  corrertrf 
blood,  and  it  is  from  this  fluid  that  every  organ  derives  its  nouii^ 
iDent.  li^  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  be  not  used,  ibe  natural  pnKM 
of  decay  is  not  coanterbalanced,  and  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  «■ 
ffeeblement  results.  Exercise,  in  short,  feeds  and  strengtheai  u 
organ;  want  of  exercise  weakens  and  starves  it. 

The  law  of  exercise  therefore  is  a  universal  law  applying  to  At 
whole  body.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  conclusive  observations  ii^ 
expiTiments,  both  In  the  esse  of  man  and  ihe  lower  aoimals,  uid  ii 
verified  by  all  experleuce.  It  forms  indeed  the  mo^t  important  ui 
fandamental  princinle  of  physiology,  and  one  upon  which  all  Bcietitill< 
writers  on  that  subject  are  agreed. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  Principles  of  Human  PhyaioliiO 
by  Dr.  Carpenter  may  be  given  in  proof  of  this, 

"  The  demand  for  nutrition  arises  not  merely  from  the  exerdte  tf 
the  formative  powers,  which  are  concerned  in  the  building  op  t^  lit 
organism,  but  also  from  the  degeneralioa  and  decai/,  which  is  contianaDT 
taking  place  in  almost  every  part  of  it,  and  the  efTects  of  which  if  B* 
antagonized,  would  speedily  show  themselves  iu  its  complete  disioM' 
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ttation.**  '*The  muscular  and  nervous  tissues  are  doubtless  subject, 
ike  all  others  that  are  distinguished  by  their  vital  activitj,  to  the  law 
if  limited  duration ;  for  we  And  that  when  not  called  into  use,  they 
ndergo  a  gradual  disintegration  or  wasting,  which  is  not  adequately 
tepiured  by  the  nutritive  processes.  But  the  very  manifestation  of 
iinr  pecuUar  vital  endowments,  determines  an  afflux  of  blood  towards 
1^  parts  thus  called  into  special  activity:  and  from  this  it  comes  to 
1^8,  that  the  nutrition  of  these  tissues  is  promoted,  instead  of  being 
mpaired,  by  use:  so  that  their  constant  exercise  occasions  an  aug- 
nentation  rather  than  a  diminution  of  their  substance — a  due  supply 
)f  the  requisite  material  being  always  presupposed.'*  **  It  is  a  general 
^nciple  unquestioned  by  any  physiologists,  that  when  there  is  a 
ocal  excitement  to  the  processes  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c.,  a  deter- 
nination  of  blood  towards  the  part  speedily  takes  place,  and  the 
notion  of  blood  through  it  is  increased  in  rapidity." 

On  the  other  hand,  **  The  formative  activity  of  muscles  and  nerves 
•  80  closely  dependent  upon  the  active  exercise  of  their  functional 
Mwers  that  atrophy  is  certain  to  supervene  if  this  be  interrupted." 
'Even  the  bones  of  a  limb  will  suffer  in  consequence  of  atrophy  of 
ihe  muscles  consequent  upon  disuse." 

The  glands  or  secreting  organs,  are  subject  to  the  very  same  law  of 
lealthy  nutrition  as  the  muscles  and  nerves.  Their  health  and  vigor 
lepend  on  their  having  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  in- 
Inence,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  active  discharge  of  their 
pecial  iunctions.  The  chief  difference  is,  that  the  vigor  of  the 
ecreting  organs  and  involuntary  muscles  is  more  directly  dependent 
»n  the  healthy  play  of  the  emotions  (with  which  these  organs  are  most 
ntimately  connected) ;  and  not,  like  that  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
ind  nerves,  on  the  heialthy  play  of  the  will.  Indeed  nutrition  and 
ecretion  are  merely  two  forms  of  the  same  vital  process,  and  in  the 
aain  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  health.  '*  There  is  no 
)ther  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  processes  of  nutrition 
Xkd  secretion,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  *'  than  such  as  arises  out  of  the 
tiyerse  destinations  of  the  separated  matters,  and  fVom  the  anatomical 
ATangements  which  respectively  minister  to  these." 

The  same  views  are  held  by  all  physiologists,  by  Mr.  Paget,  Fro- 
bssor  Alison,  Professor  Miiller,  and  others ;  and  are  in  accordance 
rith  the  dictates  of  universal  experience  and  common  sense.  £veiy 
ne  is  aware  that  the  vigor  of  the  body  is  maintained  and  increased 
)y  exercise,  and  a  due  supply  of  nutriment  Indeed  the  very  meaning 
X  a  bodily  organ  is,  a  part  which  has  a  special  function,  and  is  in- 
ended  by  nature  to  perform  it. 

But  the  reproductive  organs  are  mainly  composed  of  muscles, 
.erves,  and  glands,  and  the  very  same  law,  which  applies  to  these 
Issues  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  applies  equally  to  them.  A  due 
mount  of  appropriate  exercise  and  nourishment  is  the  first  condition 
f  their  health  and  vigor:  while  enfeeblement  and  atrophy  to  a  greater 
r  less  degree  are  sure  to  follow  their  disuse.  In  laying  down  the 
>regoin   law  of  exercise  for  all  the  vital  tisBues,  physiologists  havo 
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alrps'Iy  stated  iy  implKatum,  the  law  of  the  reprodnctire  orgso*-,  t 
ciui  it  he  denied  williaut  an  evident  logical  falta^.  The  nuUihi 
and  lie»ith  of  niuBclea,  nerres,  Klanda.  uid  otiicr  tiBSues,  depeuii  o 
their  ha»in(;  a  sufficient  amount  of  nppropriste  exerciee;  the  mnt 
orgatiBare  mainly  compoKd  of  museleB,  neryes,  glands,  &?,;  tlierpjiip 
the  nutrition  and  be*lth  of  tliese  orgiui»  depends  on  their  hiving 
ntisL-ipnt  a^iuQuiit  of  appropriate  CMruise— is  a  syilogisin,  Khich  oar 
be  evaded,  but  from  which,  it  appears  to  me,  Uieie  is  no  esupe.  t 
the  premises  be  adniitled,a«  it  duDeb.vkUpiijsiologiBta,  tlie  concloM 
Beoeutarilj  follows. 

BdI  the  Dutriti'in  of  each  organ  a0^ts  tliat  ttf  all  the  otberi.  Itii 
stated  aa  a  law  by  Mr.  Fasel,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  ottier  Gmiiiea 
auilioritiea,  Umt  "each  organ,  bj  the  rery  fact  of  nourishing  ilsJC 
RClB  a*  an  excretor?  organ  to  the  rest  of  tlie  body."  That  is,  evo) 
organ  aeleuts  from  the  blood  the  proper  materiali  for  its  own  nutntioi, 
ind  in  so  doini;.  it  renderi  the  blood  more  Bt  to  nourish  the  otben.1 
Thii  ia  especially  true  of  secreting  organo,  such  as  the  ovajiea  uJl 
teaticlei,  which  produce  flaidi,  that  are  intended  to  bt  cast  oaf  of  i^l 
iMdj,  and  aremcire  or  less  noxious  if  retained.  Hence,  w'teneTecmil 
impurtant  organs  ore  not  duly  en^raged  in  their  own  apecial  mannr,  I 
not  only  is  their  own  vigor  inipsired,  but  that  of  the  otben  all 
The  ideal  of  health  indeed  cannot  be  stated  olherwiie  Uiaa  u  a 
eisting  in  tho  due  perfbrmance  of  aii  the  bodily  Ainutiona. 

Tht-  law  (if  healthy  exercise  applies  in  like  manni^  to  the  £aelim 
connccu^d  wllh  the  sexual  Bystcin.  These  eiuotiona  fonn  one  of  ik 
great  natural  Appetites  implanlsd  in  the  human  frame;  on  whosedK 
regulation  and  satisfaction  the  health  and  happiness  uf  mantind  sr 
•o  intimately  dependent.  The  appetites  have  been  divided  into  si 
prinoipal  clnseei,  namely,  Sleep.  EKercise,  Bepose,  Thirst,  Hunjn 
and  Sex.  They  ore  dufined  by  Mr.  Alex*nder  Bain,  in  his  great  wod: 
00  the  Haman  Mind,  (published  in  two  partf.  the  first  on  the  SeaM 
and  the  Intellect,  and  the  second  on  the  Emotions  and  the  Wili;^  u 
ihe  craeiiu/s  fimbiced  bv  lite  recurring  wants  and  neceaaitieii  of  our  Mlf 
or  organic  life.  AU  Of  them  have  the  same  leading  dujscteriitia: 
they  are  powerful  desines  arising  from  deep-seated  wants  of  ll 
system ;  and  if  unduly  repressed,  they  all  tend,  with  greater  or  Id 
forae,  to  canae  misery  and  diaeaae.  Their  strength  and  univenriiij 
are  an  eiact  measure  of  the  irnportance  attached  by  nature  to  (kil 
due  gratt  Heat  ion,  and  to  the  p^lurmance  of  the  functions  which  lit} 
are  intended  to  control  and  direct.  In  the  case  of  all  the  appetilei> 
tjxepi  Ihott  of  tex,  theimmense  importance  of  attending  to  the  tl~' 
dictates  of  nature  is  insismd  on  by  scientific  physicians,  and  is  get 
Tally  admitted  by  the  public. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Bain  as  a  general  Law  of  Emotiona,  that  Ihg 
exercise  a  difl\iaive  influence  on  the  body ;  prudueing  a  flow  of  bluod 
lo  various  organs,  along  vrith  movemeols,  gestures,  and  exprcaMOUl, 
by  which  the  excitement  is  discharged  or  curried  off.  The  influonH 
at  the  feelings  in  itiraulating,  suspending,  or  perverting  the  functioM 
I*  •ecretiou;  in  disturbing  the  action  oi  tbe  heart,  and  the  mu"'' 
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of  respiration,  expreuion,  Ac:  And  in  modifying  the  nutritire  im>* 
coMos,  such  R8  diffettion  or  tiie  elaboration  of  the  blood,  ii  pointed 
out  by  all  phyt^iolotcists.  DifTenmt  feelin^fs  affect  different  organs, 
and,  as  before  stated,  tlie  glands  and  involuntary  muscles  lure  especially 
subject  to  their  influence.  '*  The  glands  liable  to  congestion,"  sayt 
Mr.  K.  B.  Carter,  in  his  very  able  work  on  Hysteria,  **are  those  which 
by  forming  their  products  in  larger  quantity,  subserve  to  the  gratlflr 
cation  of  tite  excited  feeling.  Thus  blood  is  directed  to  the  mammsi 
by  the  maternal  emotions:  to  the  testes  by  the  sexual;  aad  to  the 
salivary  glands  by  the  influence  of  appetizing  odors." 

The  sexual  emotions  are  primarily  excited  bv  the  formation  ani 
accumulation  of  the  reproductive  secretions:  and  they  react  upon  the 
organs  which  prepare  tliese  secretions,  directing  towards  them  a 
current  of  blood  and  nervous  influence,  from  which  thoir  nourishment 
is  derived,  and  their  vigor  supported.  K  the  excitement  be  carried  off 
by  its  natural  chaimel,  namely  sexual  union,  the  bahmce  of  health  is 
xjiaintaincd;  if  not,  disorder  of  body  and  mdnd,  varying  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  arrested  feelings  and  the  suscepiibiiity  of  the 
system,  will  result.  According  to  the  principle  of  tlic  (xmpoiitwn  of 
ccaues^  the  emotion,  though  counteracted,  still  produces  its  full  effect: 
but  it  operates  now  by  deranging  tho  other  bodily  and  mental  func- 
tions. Blushing,  palpitation  (n  the  heart,  hysterical  oonvulsionSi 
sorvous  irritability,  and  general  dioorder  of  the  nutritive  processes, 
are  among  the  effects  of  repressed  emotion,  and  consequently  mis* 
directed  blood.  The  health  of  the  mind  suffers  no  less  than  that  of 
tho  bodv.  Tho  will  is  rendered  weak  and  irresolute  by  tho  conflict  of 
the  feelings:  the  thoughts  are  perturbed  and  the  healthy  links  of 
association  broken :  restlessness,  Tchemencc,  anxiety,  and  hypDchondria^ 
pervade  tho  mind,  and  not  unfrequently  lead  to  conflrmed  insanity. 
Natural  emotions,  when  unduly  repressed,  are  as  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  body  and  mind,  as  repressed  secretions. 

Lot  us  next  examine  the  proofs  afforded  by  pcuhohgy,  or  the  faots 
of  disease.  If  Die  law  of  exercise  be  truly  a  law  of  nature,  we  should 
cxp(.'ct  to  find  an  immense  amount  of  disease  and  misery,  arising  ftom 
the  disregard  of  it:  or  in  other  words  ft'om  the  sexual  abstinence  which 
is  so  prevHlent  in  old  countries,  and  whoso  real  origin,  as  already  ex- 
plained, is  the  law  of  population.  This  expectation  is  fully  verified 
by  facts.  It  is  only  after  an  examination  of  the  history  of  disease, 
and  an  unprejudiced  survey  of  the  present  state  of  the  sexual  world, 
that  the  havoc  caused  by  the  obstructed  law  of  exercise  can  be  duly 
estimated.  The  sexual  evils  are  indeed  productive  of  as  largo  an 
amount  of  social  wretchedness  as  oven  poverty.  They  may  be  divided 
into  three  clasHcs,  namely,  the  di»ea»€»  of  <U>8tinenoe :  tetf-abuse :  and 
jproatituUon  and  venereal  diMcat,  There  are  many  other  sexual  diseases, 
such  as  inflantmations,  &c.:  but  the  above  classes  comprehend  those 
which  renult  more  directly  from  tlie  law  of  population,  or,  in  other 
words,  from  tho  obstacle  which  nature  opposes  to  the  normal  exercise 
of  tho  reproductivu  f\inctions.  It  is  of  the  diseases  of  a6s<w«iics  that 
I  shall  cluefly  speak  at  present,  as  they  al^rd  a  dearer  and  more  un- 
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mistakeable  proof  of  the  law  of  exercise :  although  the  great  fireqnenc? 
of  prostitution  and  self-abuse  is  no  less  really  a  proof  of  its  truth,  si^ 
of  the  strength  of  the  obstructed  emotions.  "With  regard  to  self-abiu& 
I  may  merely  mention  that  Dr.  Copland,  in  the  article  on  Impotenoc 
and  Sterility,  in  his  Medical  Dictionary,  calls  it  ''  the  modem  Moloch 
of  the  species;"  a  phrase  which  will  not  appear  exaggerated  to  thoK 
who  are  at  all  aware  of  the  amount  of  mischief^  moral  and  physicd. 
caused  by  this  habit  in  modem  times.  The  habit  itself  arises  in  tk 
main  from  the  want  of  the  natural  sexual  intercourse. 

The  Diseases  of  Abstinence  consist  principally  of  hysteria,  chbrosi 
and  menstrual  disorders,  in  woman:  and  of  generative  enfeeblemeot 
spermatorrhoea,  and  hypochondria  in  man.  These  affections  mij 
doubtless,  like  many  others,  be  brought  on  by  other  causes  than  ab- 
stinence, and  this  phraUty  of  causes  often  gives  rise  to  mistakes  in 
reasoning  upon  them:  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  all  rery  fie- 
quently  induced  by  abstinence.  That  this  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
female  diseases  is  acknowledged  by  almost  all  medical  men  who  hsn 
attended  to  the  subject,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent 
With  regard  to  the  male  diseases,  the  testimony  of  continental 
physicians,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  is  equally  unanimooi 
and  is  confirmed  directly  or  indirectly  by  that  of  several  Englisb 
practitioners :  although  the  peculiar  prejudices  upon  sexual  morally 
which  are,  unfortunately,  so  dominant  in  this  country,  have  genera!!; 
prevented  the  open  acknowledgment  of  those  natural  laws,  on  whic: 
alone  any  true  theory  of  sexual  virtue,  or  health,  can  be  founded. 

The  disease  which  in  woman  most  frequently  results  from  absti- 
nence is  hysteria.    This  is  among  the  most  prevalent  of  all  chroni. 
diseases  in  modern  times.    When  arising,  as  it  generally  does,  froi 
abstinence,  it  consists  mainly  in  disorder  of  the  emotions,  and  of  the 
sexual  system:  which  give  rise  to  a  host  of  symptoms  of  greater o: 
less  severity     The  physical  evils,  produced  by  or  connected  with 
hysteria,  include  convulsive  fits  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  resemble 
epilepsy,  nervous  irritability  and  weakness,  palpitation  of  the  heart 
spasmodic  afiections  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  such  as  nervous  cougi 
and  loss  of  voice,  colic,  intense  headache,  pain  in  the  left  side,  indii.'es- 
tion,  and  many  other  disturbances  of  the  various  bodily  functions.  Th- 
mental  evils  are,  deep-seated  restlessness  and  discontent,  vehemec; 
temper,  caprice  and  instability  of  character,  want  of  the  power  of 
concentrativeness,  preoccupation  of  the  mind  by  concealed  feelings, 
corroding  anxieties,  violent  bursts  of  passion  or  grief;  which  may, 
antl  by  no  means  unfrequently  do,  proceed  to  insanity.     The  truth 
and  ingenuousness  of  disposition  are  often  thoroughly  perverted  bj 
the  restraint  placed  on  the  expression  ot  the  emotions;  and  honco 
various  kinds  of  anomalous  diseases,  such  as  spinal  complaints,  paim 
in  tlie  joints,  muscular  rigidity  or  powerlessness,  chronic  vomiting, 
convulsions,  and  other  affections  are  often  simulated  by   hysterical 
patients,  in  order  to  excite  compassion.    These  simulated  diseases 
liave  given  rise  to  many  mistakes  in  medical  practice,  but  are  now 
well  recognised.    They  are  most  graphically  described  in  Mr.  Carter's 
work. 
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The  following  quotations  may  be  given  in  illustration  of  the 
ft'cquency,  cause,  and  nature  of  the  disease.  Sydenham  in  his  essay 
on  hysterical  diseases,  says  that  "  they  form  one  half  of  all  chronic 
aifoctions: "  and  Dr.  Conolly  and  Dr.  Ashwell  coincide  in  this  opinion. 
'^We  may  almost  admit,  without  qualification/'  says  Dr.  Conolly  in 
the  CyclopoBdia  of  Practical  Medicine,  *^  the  remaric  of  Sydenham, 
that  hysterical  disorders  constitute  one  half  of  all  chronic  distempers." 
With  regard  to  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Cunolly 
says,  *^  In  a  susceptible  female  temperament,  and  in  the  unmarried 
state,  the  system  of  reproduction,  every  change  in  which  involves 
many  other  changes,  acts  strongly  on  the  system  at  large,  and  in 
certain  circumstances  disorders  all  the  functions  of  the  body  and  the 
mind:  the  digestion  of  food,  the  circulation  of  tlie  blood,  the  judg- 
ment, the  affections,  the  temper:  and  in  many  of  these  cases  all  the 
mischief  is  removed  by  marriage,  which  by  awakening  the  natural 
functions  and  normal  sympathies,  allays  the  whole  series  of  irritations 
and  morbid  actions.'*  In  speaking  of  the  unhealthy  life  of  young 
ladies,  he  says  again,  "Then  perhaps  ensue  the  mortifications  of  celi- 
bacy, and  the  misery  of  growing  old  without  an  active  and  contented 
mind.  As  causes  of  disease,  and  especially  of  hysterical  and  other 
various  disorders,  none  can  deny  the  wide  and  powerful  influence  of 
these  circumstances  but  those  who  have  paid  no  reflection  to  the 
operation  of  human  passions  in  society." 

Similar  views  are  expressed  by  Dr.  Ashwell,  Mr.  Carter,  M.  Vil- 
lormd,  and  indeed  by  all  who  are  conversant  with  female  disease.  Mr. 
Carter  holds  that  hysteria  is  essentially  a  disease  of  repressed  and 
concealed  emotions,  and  especially  those  of  sex.  After  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  modes  in  which  emotion  acts  upon  the 
system,  he  says,  "  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  an  emotion,  which  is 
strongly  felt  by  great  masses  of  people,  but  whose  natural  manifesta- 
tions arc  constantly  repressed  in  compliance  with  the  usages  of  society, 
vfill  be  the  one  whose  morbid  effects  are  most  frequently  witnessed. 
This  anticipation  is  abundantly  borne  out  by  facts :  the  sexual  passion 
in  woman  being  that  which  most  accurately  fulfils  the  prescribed 
conditions,  and  whose  injurious  influence  upon  the  organism  Is  most 
common  and  familiar.  Next  after  it  in  power  may  be  placed  those 
emotions  which  are  usually  concealed  because  disgraceful  or  un** 
amiable,  as  hatred  or  envy,  &c."  "  The  word  *  hysteria,'  the  prevalent 
hypothesis  that  the  disease  depends  on  irritation  of  the  ovaries  and 
womb,  and  the  universal  consent  of  the  medical  profession,"  he  says 
again,  "  may  all  be  confidently  appealed  to,  as  bearing  out  by  actual 
experience  the  theoretical  conclusion,  that  the  sexual  passion  is  more 
concerned  than  any  other  single  emotion,  and  perhups  as  much  as  all 
others  put  together,  in  the  production  of  the  hysteric  paroxysm." 

'*  A  disordered  state  of  the  emotional  nature,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter, 
**  seems  to  be  the  essential  character  of  hysteria.  There  are  certain 
forms  of  this  disorder  which  graduate  insensibly  into  moral  insanity 


or  monomania." 


"It  is  assuredly  true,"  says  M.  Villermtf,  in  the  Dictionaire 
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Sciences  Medicales,  '*  that  absolate  and  inyolantary  continence  is  the 
most  common  soarce  of  this  disorder.  At  the  epoch  of  puberty,  not 
only  docs  the  physical  organization  of  woman  undergo  numerous 
changes,  but  her  mental  faculties  become  developed  in  a  manner  not 
less  surprising:  she  experiences  new  wants:  and  the  more  pronounced 
these  are,  other  tMngs  being  equal,  the  more  may  we  expect  the  ex- 
plosion of  this  disease,  if  the  purpose  of  nature  be  not  fulfilled,  if  the 
imperious  want  of  the  organism  be  not  satisfied."  "Hysteria,"  he 
says  again,  "seems  to  have  been  known  in  all  times,  though  less 
frequent  formerly,  from  the  minor  restraint  put  upon  the  sexual 
I>as8iun:  it  is  indeed  an  effect  of  the  law  common  to  all  living  beings, 
which  impels  the  two  sexes  to  an  intimate  union."  "Nine  out  of  ten 
cases  of  hysteria  are  owing  to  sexual  abstinence." 

Chlorosis,  another  very  common  disease  in  young  women,  and  pro- 
ductive of  manifold  sufferings,  is  frequently  owing  to  abstinence  and 
disappointed  desires.  It  consists  essentially  in  a  watery  state  of  the 
blood,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  the  deadly  pallor,  whence  the  name 
is  derived.  It  proves  not  unfrequently  fatal  by  leading  to  con- 
sumption. Dr.  Ashwell  after  enumerating  as  predisposing  causes  the 
various  debilitating  and  unwholesome  habits  in  which  girls  are  reared, 
mentions  as  the  exciting  causes  "circumstances  which  depress  the 
mind,  and  keep  the  feelings  in  a  state  of  painful  suspense  or  delay, 
unrequited  affection,  attachments  opposed  by  relatives,"  &c.  The 
same  views  are  expressed  by  other  authors. 

Disorders  of  the  menstrual  secretion,  such  as  absent  and  painful  men- 
struation, to  which  Dr.  Ashwell  says  single  women  are  especially 
prone,  are  among  the  commonest  forms  of  disease.  They  often  cause 
intense  and  prolonged  suffering,  and  may  break  down  the  health  ir- 
retrievably. Sexual  abstinence  is  a  very  frequent  cause  of  these 
affections.  It  also  acts  powerfully  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  many 
of  those  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  ovaries  and  womb,  which  have 
in  recent  times  been  discovered  to  prevail  so  extensively.  Dr.  Tilt 
observes  that  the  want  of  the  natund  stimulus  to  the  ovaries  which 
should  promote  their  healthy  action,  is  often  the  cause  of  their 
becoming  the  seat  of  morbid  affections.  The  only  natural  stimulus  to 
these  organs  is  sexual  intercourse  and  child-bearing. 

The  evil  effects  of  prolonged  abstinence  on  man  are  equally  certain 
and  indisputable.  They  are  not  indeed  so  often  seen  as  in  woman, 
nor  do  they  manifest  themselves  so  strikingly  to  the  most  careless 
observer.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Abstinence  is  by  no 
means  so  generally  practised  by  the  male  sex,  and  its  effects  are  very 
frequently  obscured  and  complicated  by  abuse  or  venereal  diseases. 
By  the  peculiarity  of  his  constitution,  moreover,  and  the  less  un- 
healthy mode  in  which  he  is  educated,  man  is  not  so  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  the  emotions,  and  can  better  repress  their  vehement  mani- 
festations. He  has  also  a  wider  sphere  of  activity,  and  mure  facilities 
for  mental  distraction.  But  though  Hie  evils  of  abstinence  are  thus 
often  obscured,  and  to  some  extent  counteracted,  they  are  equally  on- 
deoiahle.    Indeed  to  sy^jooi^  l^ui  m  >;Xy&  <s»»^  ^1  ^iraman,  as  is  done  by 
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all  pliysicians  irho  have  attended  to  the  lubjoot,  if  in  fact  to  admit 
them  in  the  case  of  man  alio :  ibr  there  is  a  thorough  and  univenalljr 
rocognisod  analogy  between  the  lawi  of  the  two  soxee. 

Notwithstanding  those  complicating  ciroumstancet,  howeTor,  the 
diseases  of  abstinence  in  man  are  most  palpable  to  the  attontive  eje, 
and  are  univorsallj  acknowledged  bj  all  impartial  observers.  Though 
not  i)erhap8  so  ft'cquent  as  in  woman,  they  are  still  extremely  common, 
and  cause  an  immensity  of  sufibring.  They  oonsist  chiefly  in  the 
banoAil  eilects  of  arrested  emotion  on  tho  bodily  and  mental  functions ; 
including  indigestion,  nenrous  onfbeblement  and  irritability,  constipa- 
tion, numbness  and  torpor  of  the  brain;  togcthisr  with  mental  anxiety, 
restlessness,  hyiK)chondria,  shyness  and  embarrassment,  a  confbsca 
intellect  and  irresolute  will,  and  a  morbid  persistency  and  undue  pro- 
minence of  those  feelings  whose  natural  expression  has  been  denied. 
Tliese  effects  are  in  part  owing  to  the  want  of  normal  outlet  for  the 
reproductive  or  seminal  secretion:  and  in  many  cases  also  to  sper- 
matorrhcoa,  or  involuntary  seminal  losses,  which  grievous  disease,  as 
M.  M.  Lalloniand,  Hicord,  Serrurier  and  others  assert,  is  liable  to  bo 
produced  by  sexual  abstinence.  Their  experience  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  tJiat  when  once  spermatorrhosa  has  been  brought  on  by  such 
causes  as  selfabuse,  abstinence  proves  in  many  cases  an  insui)erable 
barrier  to  its  removal.  Other  evil  effects  on  the  reproductive  organs 
produced  by  abstinence  are  such  as  arise  fh)m  want  of  normal  exei> 
cisc,  namely,  wasting  of  tho  testicles,  and  more  or  less  of  generatiye 
debility  or  impotence. 

The  following  quotations  may  be  given  in  confirmation  of  these 
stateinents: — '*  It  is  well  known,'*  says  Dr.  Beatty,  in  the  Cyolopoodia 
of  rraclical  Medicine,  *<that  a  state  of  inaction  is  often  attended  by 
atropliy  of  the  testicles.*'  "  In  this  state  of  decav,  impotence  is  the 
final  result.*  "In  some  instances,"  says  T>r.  Copland  in  his  Medical 
Dictionary,  "prolonged  disuse  of  this  function  is  followed  bv  wasting 
of  tho  testes,  and  consequently  permanent  impotence  is  the  result. 
These  organs,  Uko  others  of  the  economy,  are  atremjthened  by  moderatt 
«M,  are  weakened  by  abuse:  their  functions  being  often  entirely  lost 
by  protracted  disuse."  In  tlio  articles  on  Chastity,  Continence,  Celi- 
bacy, Seminal  Losses,  and  Semen,  contained  in  the  Dictionaire  dot 
Scien(!es  Medicales,  and  written  respectively  by  M.  M.  Sedillot,  De 
Montc^re,  Mure,  Serrurier,  and  Devilliers,  there  is  but  one  opinion 
expressed  as  to  the  pernicious  cf!l*cts  of  abstinence  on  both  man  and 
woman.  "  Natnro,**  says  M.  Sedillot,  "  in  commanding  all  beings  to 
fulfil  the  groat  function  of  reproduction,  is  often  opposed  by  the 
established  usages  of  human  society;  and  she  punishes  sometimes  with 
extreme  soviTity  those  who  are  rebellious  to  her  laws.*'  Among  the 
consequent  diseases  ho  mentions  nocturnal  pollutions,  insanity,  hys- 
teria, chlorosis,  &c.  "  It  is  not  always  by  severe  diseases,"  he  saTt 
again,  "  that  the  man,  who  is  strictly  chaste,  is  punished  for  his  dii- 
obodienco  to  the  immovable  laws  of  Nature:  he  lives  alone  on  the  earth, 
often  sad  and  melancholy,  and  is  neglected  in  hit  old  age.  Bvery- 
thing  bears  witness  to  tho  error  he  has  committed  against  the  physwu 
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and  moral  laws  of  the  haman  constitution."  "It  is  not  with  im- 
punity,'' says  M.  De  Montegre,  *^  that  the  wants  of  nature  are  denied: 
there  is  an  age  when  the  physical  gratifications  of  love  become  neces- 
sary to  every  well-organised  being,  and  it  is  never  ¥rithout  injury  to 
the  health,  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole  life,  that  a  prolonged 
continence  can  be  observed."  If  space  permitted,  many  other  passages 
might  be  given  firom  English  and  Ck>ntinental  authors,  in  which  the 
law  of  exercise  in  the  case  of  man  is  either  virtually  implied,  or 
openly  acknowledged. 

The  proofs  derived  firom  therapeutics  or  treatment  are  not  less  con- 
clusive. The  natural  and  scientific  treatment  of  a  disease  consists  in 
reversing  the  process  which  led  to  it:  in  removing  its  cause  and  pro- 
curing an  ob^ience  to  the  natural  laws  which  have  been  broken. 
The  signal  effects  of  sexual  intercourse  and  child-bearing  in  removing 
hysteria,  chlorosis,  and  menstrual  diseases  in  woman,  have  been 
remarked  by  all  observers.  Dr.  Conolly's  opinion  on  this  point  has 
already  been  given.  Dr.  Ashwell  remarks  that  marriage  is  frequently 
curative  of  chlorosis,  absent  and  painful  menstruation,  and  hysteria. 
M.  Villerm^  after  reviewing  the  interminable  list  of  medicines  and 
other  applications,  which  are  still  so  constantly  used,  in  the  routine 
treatment  of  hysteria,  says,  "  These  external  and  internal  applications 
can  in  general  have  merely  an  indirect  and  secondary  action.  The 
remedy  which  is  most  potent  and  whose  influence  is  the  most 
general  and  direct,  is  the  pleasures  of  marriage.  Hippocrates  recom- 
mends marriage  to  yoiing  women  subject  to  hysterics:  Hoffmano, 
Tlcil,  Pinel,  Esquirol,  Duvemoy,  and  all  good  observers  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  have  adopted  the  same  principle,  which  the  most 
certain  and  authentic  experience  confirms  every  day." 

The  same  is  true  of  the  diseases  of  abstinence  in  man.  Spermatorr- 
hoea, hypochondria,  indigestion,  and  general  debility,  when  proceeding 
from  this  cause,  are  in  general  readily  curable  by  sexual  intercourse, 
and  by  this  alone.  "  The  seminal  losses,  which  depend  upon  absolute 
continence,"  says  M.  Sedillot,  "must  be  treated  by  means  conform- 
able to  the  requirements  of  nature.  Sexual  intercourse  is  in  certain 
cases  the  only  remedy.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  all  authors, 
we  cannot  but  recommend  marriage  to  those  individuals,  in  whose 
case  medical  treatment  can  only  imperfectly  replace  an  act  which 
belongs  to  all  living  beings,  and  from  which  but  a  very  small  number 
can  refrain  with  impunity."  "  Whoever  sees  men  as  they  are,"  says 
M.  Ricord,  "  and  without  that  disguise  of  morality  which  society  im- 
poses, must  admit  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  sexual 
intercourse  becomes  indispensable,  under  pain  of  the  most  serious 
moral  and  social  consequences  in  case  of  denial." 

But  the  man  who  has  done  most  of  all  by  his  arguments  and  treat- 
ment to  demonstrate  the  law  of  exercise  in  the  male,  js  M.  Lallemand, 
whose  great  work  on  Involuntary  Seminal  Losses,  is  one  of  the  land* 
marks  of  medical  science.  He  habitually  recommends  a  due  amount 
of  sexual  intercourse  in  many  cases  of  spermatorrhsea,  proceeding 
Heom  abstinence  or  abuse*,  vosi  mxXv  ^Ct^  x^^Xi  vi&uesaful  lesaUi. 
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''The  regular  exercise  of  organs/'  says  M.  Lallemand,  ''will  alone 
give  all  the  energy  of  which  they  are  susceptihle,  and  those  of  gene- 
ration are  far  from  forming  an  exception  to  this  general  law.  To 
complete  the  cure,  it  is  necessary  that  sexual  relations  should  he 
established."  He  treats  these  cases,  in  fact,  on  the  same  physiologic^, 
principles  as  disease  of  other  organs  would  be  treated  by  a  scientific 
physician:  and  the  justice  of  these  principles  has  been  admitted  by  a 
large  number  of  medical  men  on  the  Continent.  "The  more  the 
function  of  an  organ  is  used/'  says  Dr.  Felix  Roubaud  in  his  work 
on  Impotence  and  Sterility,  "  the  more  it  is  nourished  and  increases  in 
8ize.  Unless  this  physiological  law  be  a  dream,  it  must  be  applied  to 
the  genital  organs."  In  this  country,  too,  these  principles  have  made 
no  inconsiderable  impression,  and  have  been  approved  of  and  acted 
upon  more  or  less  openly  by  many  physicians. 

These  various  proofs  and  quotations,  which  could  be  greatly  multi- 
plied, establish,  I  conceive,  the  truth  of  the  law  of  exercise.  It 
cannot  indeed  be  denied,  without  ignoring  the  instincts  of  nature,  and 
the  plainest  indications  of  science  and  common  sense.  It  must  be 
regarded,  therefore,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  definite  proportions, 
as  one  of  the  fixed  and  eternal  laws  of  nature:  a  law  which,  according 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  physical  religion,  it  is  not  merely 
the  safety  but  the  duty  of  man  and  woman  tc  observe,  and  enable 
others  to  observe,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power;  which  neither  bends 
nor  moves  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  human  society,  but  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever:  which  rewards  the  obedient,  and 
punishes  those  who  infringe  it,  with  absolute  invariability,  regardless 
of  the  sexual  institutions  or  theories  of  mankind.  A  clear  and  un- 
vacillating  perception  of  this  law,  as  well  as  of  the  law  of  agricultural 
industry,  and  the  law  of  fecundity,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  show  in 
their  full  extent,  the  population-difficulties  of  our  race :  and  can  alone 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  that  on  which  the  regeneration  of  society 
really  depends,  namely,  a  true  theory  and  practice  of  Sexual  Morality. 

[As  an  example  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  law 
of  exercise  and  the  natural  duty  founded  on  it,  I  may  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  work  on  Prostitution  by  Mr.  Miller,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  Edinburgh  University.  *'  We  have  good  reason  to 
know,"  he  says,  "that  a  popular  delusion  as  to  the  physiological 
bearings  of  sexual  indulgence,  on  the  part  of  the  male  sex,  widely 
prevails  among  high  and  low,  young  and  old — fraught  with  the  most 
pernicious  consequences.  It  is  supposed  that  occasional  sexual  in- 
dulgence, after  the  age  of  puberty,  is  essential  to  health,  and  not  only 
may  but  ought  to  be  transacted  on  purely  physiological  require- 
ment  To  show  the  folly  of  this  physiological  heresy,  % 

short  statement  will  suffice.  Ood  made  man's  body  —perfect.  The 
organs  in  their  working,  and  with  their  appetites,  are  from  his  hand. 
Among  others,  he  lodged  those  which  minister  to  reproduction;  their 
function  and  their  appetite  are  firom  him.  The  latter,  obviously,  is 
meant  to  be  indulged  under  certain  restrictions,  and  these  restrictions 
are  specified ;  they  are  those  of  lawful  wedlock.    You  aay  that  it  nuMij 
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be  indulged,  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  creature,  in  fblfilling  the 
requirements  of  Nature,  at  all  hazards — ^with  or  withoat  iv^dlocJc, 
p^r  fas  aut  ne/cu,  Sexnal  indulgence,  yon  lay,  irrespectiye  of 
marriage,  is  needful,  by  the  stem  demand  of  a  physiological  law. 
But  Grod,  who  makes  and  upholds  all  physiological  laws,  says  thst 
this  is  fornication,  a  flagrant  yiolation  of  lus  moral  law;  that  the  soul 
who  so  sinneth  shall  die ;  and  that  fornicators  by  express  command, 
arc  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Accwding  to  you,  there- 
fore, the  matter  would  stand  thus;  the  great  and  good  Gh)d— «11- 
merciful  as  all-wise  and  almighty — has  made  man  with  a  certain 
bodily  appetite  and  function,  which  in  obedience  to  God's  physicsl 
laws,  which  regulate  its  workings,  requires  occa^onal  indulgence^ 
even  irrespective  of  that  special  limitation  which  Gk)d  in  his  moral 
law  has  appointed ;  and  yet,  such  infringement  of  his  moral  law, 
though  necessarily  arising  out  pf  his  own  physical  law,  God  punidies 
with  the  highest  penalty.  Or,  in  brief,  according  to  this  popular  and 
pernicious  fallacy,  God  turns  men  into  hell,  for  yielding  to  a  physical 
necessity  wliich  he  had  himself  ordained.  This,  we  -need  not  say, 
implies  a  moral  impossibility.** 

In  these  remarks,  Professor  Miller  speaks  of  the  law  of  exercise 
and  the  duty  founded  on  it,  as  a  **  popular  delusion  "  and  a  '^  physio- 
logical heresy ; "  but,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  the  necessity  of  s^nial 
intercourse  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  both  man  and  woman  ii 
recognised,  more  or  less  clearly,  nut  only  by  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  in  general,  but  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  men  in  this  and  other  countries. 

With  regard  to  Professor  Miller's  objections,  it  may  be  observed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  they  do  not  really  apply  to  the  law  and  duty  of 
exercise,  (against  which  he  is  ostensibly  arguing),  but  merely  to  the 
indulgence  in  unmarried  connections.  These  two  questions  are  totally 
distinct  from  one  another,  and  sliould  never  be  confounded  together. 
Whether  sexual  intercourse  be  necessary  to  the  health  is  one  question; 
how  it  should  be  indulged  in  is  a  totally  different  one.  Indeed,  pro- 
perly speaking,  there  are  three  distinct  questions  involved ;  namely, 
first.  Is  the  law  of  exercise  true,  or,  in  other  words,  is  health  de- 
pendent on  the  exercise  of  the  sexual  functions  ?  Secondly,  granting 
the  law  to  be  true,  ought  it  to  be  observed  ?  Thirdly,  if  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  in  what  manner  is  this  to  be  effected — by  early  marriages, 
or  in  what  other  way?  The  first  is  a  question  of  science  or  (J  a 
matter  of  fiact:  the  two  others  are  questions  of  art  or  of  practiciU 
morality ;  and  all  three  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other.  A  man 
who  rigidly  adheres  to  the  present  marriage  code,  and  condemns  all 
unmarried  connections,  both  may,  and  ought,  if  he  attojid  to  physio- 
logy* to  admit  that  sexual  intercourse  is  necessary  to  health ;  and  he 
may  hold  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  indulged  in,  by  means  of 
early  marriages,  with  or  without  the  use  of  preventive  measures.  I 
am  niyseif  personally  acquainted  with  one  medical  man  who  takes 
this  view  of  the  question,  and  doivshbtlft^s  there  are  many  oth«n  who 
do  80. 
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Bnt  in  the  second  place,  even  if  Professor  Miller's  objections  did 
really  apply  to  the  law  of  exercise,  objections  of  such  a  character 
are  never  admissible.  Eren  among  those  who  accept  the  Bible  as 
their  standard  of  morality,  it  is  quite  jnadmissible  to  oppose  its 
doctrines,  or  what  a  writer  supposes  to  be  its  doctrines,  to  the  evidence 
of  physical  facts.  Physical  facts  can  be  met  omly  by  physical  facts — 
that  is  to  say,  they  can  only  be  controrerted  by  showing  that  they 
have  been  erroneously  observed  or  interpreted;  and  not  by  assertions 
of  what  is,  or  is  not,  consistent  with  divine  justice  or  benevolence,  or 
with  any  statement  contained  in  the  Bible.  This  is  the  very  same 
objection  which  was  made  to  Galileo's  theory  of  the  earth's  move- 
ment, and  which  has  been  so  constantly  repessted  with  regard  to  the 
principle  of  population,  the  geological  theories,  and  so  many  other 
great  scientiflo  truths.  In  fact,  at  almost  every  step  in  its  progress, 
science  has  had  to  struggle  against  similar  theological  objections. 
These  objections  are  examples  of  the  class  of  fidlacies  called  by 
logicians  a  priori  fallacies,  or  fallacies  of  simple  inspection.  **  To  this 
class"  says  Mr.  Mill  in  his  Logic,  ** belong  Descartes'  speculations, 
and  those  of  so  many  others  after  him,  tending  to  infer  the  order  of 
the  universe,  not  from  observation,  but  by  a  priori  reasonings  fh>m 

supposed  qualities  of  the  Godhead Writers  have  not  yet 

ceased  to  oppose  the  theory  of  divine  benevolence  to  the  evidence  of 
physical  facts,  to  the  principle  of  population  for  instance.  And  people 
seem  in  general  to  think  that  they  have  used  a  very  powerful  argument 
when  they  have  said,  that  to  suppose  some  proposition  true,  would  be 
a  reflection  on  the  wisdom  or  goodness  of  the  Deity.  Put  into  the 
simplest  possible  terms,  their  argument  is,  4f  it  had  depended  on  me, 
I  would  not  have  made  the  proxK)sition  true,  therefore  it  is  not  true.' 
Put  into  other  words  it  stands  thus ;  *  God  is  perfect,  therefore  (what 
I  think)  ]>erfoction,  must  obtain  in  nature.'  But  since  in  reality  every 
one  feels  that  nature  is  very  &r  from  perfect,  the  doctrine  is  never 
applied  consistently."  Among  those  who,  like  myself;  recognise  no 
other  standard  cither  of  sdentiflc  truth  or  of  moral  duties,  than 
Nature,  Professor  Miller's  objections  can  of  course  carry  no  weight. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  remark  tiie  above  two  fallacies — namely  flnrt, 
the  fallacy  of  mixing  up  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the  law  of 
exercise  with  the  question  of  prostitution,  while  ostensibly  argfuing 
against  the  former,  and  secondly,  the  theological  objections— for  they 
are  the  very  ones  which  will  probably  be  most  fi^quently  brought 
forward  by  the  opponents  of  this  great  law  of  nature.  The  first  is 
one  of  the  prevailing  errors  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the  sexual  ques- 
tions by  Professor  fYancis  W.  Newman,  published  in  the  Reasoneria 
1855,  and  partly,  though  not  expressly,  directed  against  the  present 
work.  However  widely  I  differ  from  Professor  Newman  and  Professor 
Miller  on  the  subject  of  Prostitution  (both  as  regards  their  views  on 
the  cause  and  cure  of  this  evil,  and  their  general  tone  of  fueling 
respecting  it)  as  well  as  on  the  truth  of  the  law  of  exercise,  the  two 
questions  are  quite  distinct,  and  ought  never  to  be  confounded  together. 

**One  other  consideration,"  says  Professor  Miller,  **  before  leavio^ 
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tbis  part  of  the  subject.  In  medical  etbics,  let  it  be  clearly  und^ef- 
stood,  that  the  practitioner  who  prescribes  fornication  to  any  patient) 
tinder  any  circumstances  whatever,  commits  a  heinous  offence,  not 
only  against  morals,  but  also  against  both  the  science  and  the 
character  of  his  profession.  His  advice  is  not  more  fla^^rantly  im- 
moral, than  it  is  disgracefully  unscientific  and  unsound.*'  Fortunatdy 
for  medicine,  and  for  the  interests  of  suffering  humanity,  there  aie 
already  many  eminent  practitioners  in  this  country  and  Btill  more  on 
tiic  continent,  who  take  a  very  different  view  of  medical  duty  on  thii 
subject  from  Professor  Miller.  But  here  too  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  careful  distinction;  for  Professor  Miller  has  again  confused  the 
question  by  mizing  up  the  recommendation  of  sexual  inteicoune 
with  the  recommendation  of  prostitution.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
undeniable  duty  of  a  medical  man,  when  he  sees  a  patient,  whether 
man  or  woman,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  sexual  abstinence,  to  tdl 
them  candidly  that  this  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  cause  of  tiiieir  disease^ 
and  that  sexual  intercourse  is  necessary  for  their  cure.  However 
frequently  this  duty  may  be  evaded  by  medical  men  (especially  when 
the  patient  is  a  female),  and  however  difficult  and  unpleasant  it  may 
often  be  in  the  present  state  of  society,  yet  surely  it  ^cannot  be  denied. 
It  is  surely  the  duty  of  the  physician  in  all  cases  to  inform  a  patient 
candidly  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the  true  cause  and  cure  of  his 
disease.  If  he  does  not,  what  is  the  real  value  of  his  advice  ?  Bot^ 
in  the  case  before  us,  to  recommend  sexual  intercourse,  is  not  to 
recommend  prostitution.  All  that  the  practitioner  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, called  upon  to  do,  is  to  inform  the  patient  that  he  considers 
sexual  intercourse  necessary  to  his  recovery;  in  what  manner  this  in- 
tercourse is  to  be  obtained,  is  a  question  mainly  for  the  patient  to 
consider.  It  is  for  him  to  consider  whether  he  will  marry,  or  form 
£n  unmarried  connection  with  some  one,  or  indulge  in  prostitution 
(\hat  is,  intercourse  with  women  of  tlie  town),  or  remain  continent 
It  is  indeed  true  that  in  the  present  state  of  society,  where  sexual 
intercourse  is  in  very  many  cases  attainable  only  by  an  indissoluble 
marriage,  or  by  prostitution — the  first  of  which  is  so  often  impra<> 
ticable,  especially  to  an  invalid,  while  the  second  is  in  many  respects 
degrading — the  patient  will  frequently  adopt  the  latter  alternative; 
but  the  practitioner  is  not  responsible  for  this,  nor  is  so  miserable  a 
dilemma  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things.  As  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  show,  the  present  system  of  prostitution  and  indis- 
soluble marriage  (which  are  closely  connected  together),  might  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  superseded  by  preventive  intercourse  and  by  a 
relaxation  of  the  marriage  code ;  when  the  diseases  of  abstinence  and 
abuse  might  not  only  be  satisfactorily  treated,  but  effectually  pre- 
vented. As  long  however  as  prostitution  continues  to  be  in  many 
cases  the  only  attainable  intercourse,  although  I  deeply  deplore  its 
existence,  it  seems  to  me  a  far  smaller  evil  that  a  man  should  indulge 
in  it,  than  that  be  should  waste  away  under  the  miseries  of  sperma- 
torrhoea or  other  evils  of  abstinence  or  abuse;  and  I  admire  from  my 
heart  the  eminent  men,  mcX\kdiJxig  lA^  '^.\A2il«cskas^'^ibj&Kss^  ^Aubaud, 
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any  others  in  this  and  other  countries,  who  have  both  felt  and 
apon  this  truth,  whatever  obloquy  they  incurred  thereby.  Had 
;ared  more  for  their  personal  convenience,  and  less  for  the 
)ts  of  their  patiehts  and  of  science,  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
vaded  the  obnoxious  question  altogether. 
h  respect  to  Professor  Newman's  strictures,  I  shall  only  remark 
.  one  place  he  makes  the  assertion  that  I  have  denied  chastity  to 
rtue.    But  this  depends  upon  the  definition  given  to  the  word. 

popular  sense  of  the  word,  chastity  is  usu^y  understood  to 
*  Complete  sexual  abstinence,  for  however  prolonged  a  period, 

during  the  married  state."  Benjamin  I^ankUn  however 
I  chastity  to  mean  "  the  regulated  and  strictly  temperate  satis- 
^  without  injury  to  others,  of  those  desires  which  are  natural 
lealthy  adult  beings."  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Owen  defined  it  in 
ar  manner,  as  "  sexual  intercourse  with  afibction."  If  the  word ; 
erstood  according  to  the  definition  of  Franklin  and  Mr.  Owep, 
'.  consider  chastity  to  be  a  very  great  virtue;  but  chastity,  in 
ise  of  prolonged  sexual  abstinence,  I  cannot  but  regard  as  an 
:ement  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  therefore  a  natural  sin  either 
I  or  woman ;  though  doubtless  in  the  actual  state  of  society 
ire  certain  cases  in  which  it  is  unavoidable, 
he  word  prostitution  I  have  meant  here,  and  generally  throughout 
ork,  "indiscriminate  and  mercenary  intercourse;*'  in  other 

I  have  used  it  with  special  reference  to  the  public  women 

town.  It  is  necessary  to  state  this,  for  several  writers  have 
3d  under  the  word  all  kinds  .of  unmarried  intercourse,  making 
r  no  distinction  between  the  moral  character  of  any  connections, 
are  not  sanctioned  by  the  marriage  tie ;  or,  at  least,  regarding 
h  connections  as  highly  reprehensible.  From  this  view,  I  need 
y  repeat  that  I  entirely  difier.  On  the  contrary,  the  noblest 
conduct,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  appears  to  me  to  be 
'  those  who,  while  endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  real  sexual  duties, 
rated  in  a  former  essay,  live  together  openly  and  without  dis- 
but  refuse  to  enter  into  an  indissoluble  contract  of  which  they 
intiously  disapprove.] 
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OPINIONS 


ENGLISH   AND   FOREIGN   WEITEUS  OS 
THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION. 


The  four  laws  which  have  joBt  txeo  considered,  namely,  Are  Ita*^ 
exercJEE,  itcunilitf,  md  agricultutal  industry,  nith  the  derivilin 
law  of  pupulatioa,  ar^  in  nij'  opinioD,  inconip^rablf  tbe  most  impa- 
Unt  truiha  with  wliieh  man  has  to  do.  They  furm  tlie  true  vxp' 
tion  of  the  chief  phenomena  of  society,  and  hold  the  same  relati 
all  other  social  theories,  that  the  doctrine  of  gravitation  does  H 
variuuB  theories  of  the  planetary  naotions,  which  existed  up  to  tb 
time  of  Nevton.  1  am  unwilling:  tu  quit  this  great  Bubject,  wilbosl 
adding  to  what  haa  ulready  been  said,  the  testimony  irf  eevertl  dii- 
tinguiahed  writeri,  English  and  foreign,  whose  opinions  are  of  to 
greater  weight  and  Talne  than  my  own.  The  tbllowing  quoMtiW 
will  show  the  reader  how  general  and  complete  is  the  acceptance  rf  I 
the  Malthusion  theory  among  those  who  liave  carel^illy  studied,  lal  I 
rightly  apprehended  the  question.  In  fact,  the  modem  science  d  I 
political  economy  is  in  the  main  based  on  this  great  theory,  in  ttt 
aame  manner  as  astronomy  and  mechanics  are  based  on  the  laos  <i 
motion  and  gravitation.  As  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  Mill  have  shavl, 
political  economy  as  a  science  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  series  gf 
deductions  jrom  the  laws  of  fecundity  and  agricultural  industry,  and 
from  the  familiar  law  of  human  nature  that  "  man  tends  to  prefti  l 
greater  gain  to  a  smaller."  It  is  mainly  by  reBB(.:i"JF-  from  the«e 
premises,  that  Malthua,  Ricardo,  and  their  successors  have  given  Vi 
tbe  science  its  present  hifthly  developed  form.  "  Politit^  Economj, 
properly  so  called,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "has  grown  up  almost  from  in- 
fancy since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith."  To  deny  the  Maltliusiin 
theory  is  therefore  in  reality  equivalent  to  a  rejection  of  the  nTholt 
modem  science  of  political  economy,  just  in  the  same  way  as  ti 
the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation  would  be  to  reject  the  astrc 
CaI  and  mechanical  sciences.    It  may  be  imagined  with  what  ex 
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^are  principles  of  so  fundamental  a  character  have  been  examined  by^ 
icientific  men.  Those  who,  in  the  present  day,  endeavour  to  refute 
;he  Malthusian  theory,  should  know  that  they  are  arguing,  not  against 
ui  isolated  proposition,  or  a  single  indiyidual,  but  against  a  sciencey 
uid  a  whole  scientific  body. 

I  may  first  quote  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  most 
sminent  economist  and  sociologist  of  tiie  age.  After  cowing  that 
lie  law  of  the  Increase  of  Production  depends  on  the  laws  of  increase 
n  the  three  agents  of  production — labor,  capital,  and  land — ^Mr.  Mill 
proceeds  to  consider  the  first  of  these  agents.  **The  increase  of 
abor,"  he  says,  **is  the  increase  of  mankind;  of  population.  On  this 
mbject  the  discussions  excited  by  the  E^say  of  Mr.  Malthus,  haye 
nade  the  truth,  though  by  no  means  nniyersally  admitted,  yet  so 
\illy  known,  that  a  briefer  examination  of  the  question  than  would 
>therwise  have  been  necessary,  will  probably  on  the  present  occasion, 
lodffice. 

"  The  power  of  multiplication  inherent  in  all  organic  life  may  b& 
regarded  as  infinite.  There  is  no  one  species  ol  vegetable  or  animal, 
irhich,  if  the  earth  were  entirely  abandoned  to  it,  and  to  the  things 
>n  which  it  feeds,  would  not  in  a  small  number  of  years  overspread 
^ery  region  of  the  globe  of  which  the  climate  was  compatible  witii 
tB  existence.    .    .    . 

*^  To  this  property  of  organized  beings  the  human  species  forms  no 
szception.  Its  power  of  increase  is  indefinite,  and  the  actual  multi- 
plication would  be  extraordinarily  rapid,  if  the  power  were  exercised 
]o  the  utmost.  It  never  is  exercised  to  the  utmost,  and  yet,  in  the- 
noBt  favorable  circumstances  known  to  exist,  whidi  are  those  of  a 
SsTtile  region  colonized  from  an  industrious  and  civilized  community, 
3opulation  has  continued  for  several  generations,  independently  of 
llresh  immigration,  to  douUe  itself  in  not  much  more  tiian  twenty 
jreasrs.  'Hiat  the  multiplication  in  the  human  species  exceeds  even 
this,  is  evident  if  we  consider  how  great  is  the  ordinary  number  of 
children  to  a  family,  where  the  dimate  is  good  and  early  marriages 
osual;  and  how  small  a  proportion  of  them  die  before  the  age  of 
maturity,  in  the  present  state  of  hygienic  knowledge,  where  the- 
k>cality  is  healthy,  and  the  family  adequately  provided  with  tl^ 
means  of  living.  It  is  a  very  low  estimate  of  the  ca^Micity  of  increase, 
if  we  only  assume  that  in  a  good  sanitary  condition  of  the  people, 
each  generation  may  be  double  the  number  of  the  generatioa  wMdi 
preceded  it. 

'*  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  these  propontions  might  stUl  have 
required  considerable  enforcement  and  Uiustration;  but  the  evidence 
of  them  is  so  ample  and  incontestible  that  they  have  made  their  wi^ 
against  all  kinds  of  opposition,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  axionuUie/^ 
Mr.  Mill  then  states  the  causes  by  which  these  boundless  powers  of 
increase  'are  dieched  in  old  countries — ^namely,  by  want  or  the  dreftd 
of  want,  by  poverty  or  sexual  restraint.  ''If  the  multiplicatioii  of 
mankind,"  he  says,  ^  proceeded  only,  like  that  of  the  otb^i  vaDBaEsai&a^^ 
from  a  blind  instinct,  it  would  be  UnaXei  Vbl  Dca  im&&  Tssfiaos^^  ^<^>i^ 


theira;  the  birtba  would  be  aa  numerous  as  the  pliysical  cor 
of  the  species  admitted  of,  and  the  population  would  ho  ki 
by  deaths.  Bat  the  conduct  of  human  creatures  is  more  or 
fluenced  by  foresight  of  eonsoquenees.  ...  In  propi 
mankind  riae  above  the  coudition  of  the  beaBts,  pupulatii 
atrainfd  by  the  fear  of  want  rather  fhan  by  wnnc  itself." 

Mr.  James  Mill  in  hia  Elemtnts  of  Political  Economy,  aS\i 
flie  iav  of  fecundity,  and  adducing  facts  to  Ehuw  the  poire 
crease  under  favorable  circumalances,  say^  "That  populati 
fcre  has  such  a  tendency  to  increase  as  would  enable  it  t 
itself  in  a  small  number  of  years,  is  a  proposition  reati 
strongest  evidence,  which  nothing  tlial  deserreB  the  name  of 
has  been  brought  on  the  other  side  to  oppose."  "  We  know  well 
again,  "  that  there  ore  two  diuaes  by  which  it  may  be  prevei 
increatdng,  how  great  aoever  its  iiatural  tendency  to  incra 
one  is  poverty;  under  which,  let  the  number  bom  be  what  i 
but  a  certain  number  undergo  a  premature  destructiun.  1 
cause  is  prudence;  by  wUoh,  cilher  marriages  are  spnrii 
tracted,  or  care  is  taken  that  children,  beyond  a  certain  nun 
not  be  the  fruit."  Again,  in  comparing  the  increase  of  p 
■with  that  of  capital,  he  lays,  "  If  it  were  the  natural  te 
cspilai  to  increase  faster  than  populslion,  there  would  be  no 
in  prescrting  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  people.  If  on 
hand,  it  were  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  increi 
tbiui  capital,  the  difficulty  would  be  very  great.  There  wi 
perpetual  tendency  in  wages  to  fall.  .  .  .  That  populat 
tendency  to  increase  faater  than  capital  has,  in  moat  places 
increased,  is  proved,  incontestibiy,  by  the  condition  of  the  p 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In  almost  alt  conntrics  tlie 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  poor  and  miserable.  Tliis 
possibility  if  capital  had  increased  faster  than  population, 
case  wages  of  necessity  must  have  risen,  and  would  have  i 
laborer  in  a  state  of  affluence,  far  ahove  the  miseries  of  wan 

In  hia  article  on  Colonies  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Enc; 
Britannica,  Mr.  James  Mill  makes  the  following  allusion  ti 
tive  intercourse.  In  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  meeting 
lation  difficulty  in  a  atr^ghtforwftrd  and  resolute  manner, 
"This  ia  indeed  the  most  inaorlani  araclkal  problem  to  « 
wisdom  of  the  politician  or  the  moridist  can  be  applied.  . 
this  time  been  miserably  evaded  by  all  those  who  have  medi 
the  subject,  as  well  as  by  all  those  who  were  called  upon  by  th 
tion  to  And  a  remedy  for  the  evils  to  which  it  relates.  / 
the  superstitions  of  the  nursery  were  discarded,  and  the  pri 
utility  kept  sleadily  in  view,  a  lolulion  mighl  not  be  difficult  to 
and  the  means  of  drying  up  one  of  the  must  copious  sources 
•  •onrce  which,  if  all  other  sources  of  evil  were  taken  awi 
■lona  Bofflce  to  retain  the  great  mass  of  human  beings  in 
wanld  be  leeo  to  be  neitber  doubtful  nor  difficult  to  he  applii 
,  ■  Mr,  Sftvid  BicMdo,  in  his  Principle*  of  Political   Econ 
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Vaation,  says,  **  Of  Mr.  Malthus*s  Essay  on  Population,  I  am  happy 
1  the  opportunity  here  afforded  me  of  expressing  my  admiration. 
%e  assaults  of  the  opponents  of  this  great  work  have  only  served  to 
rove  its  strength ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  its  great  reputation  will 
pread  with  the  cultivation  of  that  science  of  which  it  is  so  eminent 
n  ornament." 

Mr.  Senior,  in  his  treatise  on  Political  Economy  in  the  Encyclo- 
iBdia  Metropolitana,  bases  the  whole  science  on  four  elementary  pro- 
Ositions,  two  of  which  are  the  law  of  fecundity  with  its  checks,  and 
le  law  of  agricultural  industry.  "We  have  already  stated,"  he 
1^8,  "that  the  general  facts  on  which  the  science  of  Political 
Iconomy  rests,  are  comprised  in  a  few  general  propositions,  the  result 
f  observation  or  consciousness.  The  propositions  to  which  we  then 
Uuded  are  these. 

^'  1.  That  every  man  desires  to  obtain  additional  wealth  with  as 
.ttle  sacrifice  as  possible. 

**  2.  That  the  Population  of  the  world,  or  in  other  words  the  number 
i  persons  inhabiting  it,  is  limited  only  by  moral  or  physical  evil,  or 
y  fear  of  a  deficiency  of  those  articles  of  wealth,  which  the  habits 
f  the  individuals  of  each  class  of  its  inhabitants  lead  them  to 
equire. 

*'  3.  That  the  powers  of  labor  and  of  the  other  instruments  which 
produce  wealth,  may  be  indefinitely  increased  by  using  their  products 
IS  the  means  of  ftirther  production. 

.  ^'4.  That,  agricultural  skill  remaining  the  same,  additional  labor 
snployed  on  the  land  within  a  given  district,  produces  in  general  a 
ess  proportionate  return;  or  in  other  words,  that  though  with  every 
pcrease  of  the  labor  bestowed,  the  aggregate  return  is  increased,  the 
ncrease  of  the  return  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  labor. 

''  The  first  of  these  propositions  is  a  matter  of  consciousness,  the 
ihree  others  are  matter  of  observation." 

The  first  proposition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Senior,  although  not  for- 
nally  stated,  is,  he  says,  "  assumed  in  almost  every  process  of  econo- 
nical  reasoning.  It  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  doctrine  of  wages  and 
profits,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  exchange."  The  second  propo- 
lition  is  the  law  of  fecundity  with  its  checks.  The  checks  as  enume* 
rated  by  Mr.  Senior  are  "  moral  or  physical  evil,  or  a  fear  of  deficiency 
^wealth; "  which  correspond  respectively  to  vice,  misery,  and  moral 
restraint,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Malthus.  The  third  proposition  re- 
lates to  the  employment  of  capital,  as  an  instrument  of  production; 
while  the  fourth  is  the  law  of  agricultural  industry,  or  diminishing 
productiveness.  Mr.  Senior  describes  the  two  last  propositions  as 
being  nearly  self-evident.  "  No  one  who  reflects  on  the  difference 
between  the  unassisted  force  of  man,  and  the  more  than  gigantic 
powers  of  capital  and  machinery,  can  doubt  the  former  proposition; 
and  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  other,  it  is  necessary  only  to  recollect 
tiiat,  if  it  were  false,  no  land  except  the  very  best  could  ever  be  cul- 
tivated ;  since  if  the  return  from  a  single  farm  were  to  increase  in 
foil  proportion  to  any  amount  of  increased  labor  bestowed  on  it,  the 
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produce  of  that  one  Ann  might  feed  the  whole  popnlation  of  I 
Und."    Mr.  Senior  then  proceeds  to  the  farther  consideration 
proof  of  each  of  these  propositions,  and  to  deduce  firom  th^ 
other  doctrines  of  the  Mdence.    Political  £00110017,  it  may  hen 
remark^  though  its  first  principles  are  of  course  obtained  by 
tion,  is  in  the  main  a  deductive  science;  the  laws  of  the  distril 
and  exchange  of  wealth  given  in  economical  works,  haTing  been 
ascertained  by  the  conereU  deductive  method  of  proofs  which  has 
already  mentioned  as  the  only  means  of  arxiTing  at  the  lawi 
complex  phenomena. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Caimes,  the  present  Whateley  Frafessa 
Political  Economy  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Dublin,  bases  the  sdenee 
the  same  elementary  propositions,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on 
Character  and  Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy,  publisliei 
1857.  After  showing  that  the  ultimate  premises  of  political  e< 
consist  of  certain  facts  of  human  nature  and  of  the  external 
he  says  with  r^^rd  to  these  facts: — "Although  so  numeroasa 
defy  distinct  specification,  there  are  yet  some,  the  ezistenoe 
character  of  which  are  easily  ascertainable,  of  such  paramtnad  • 
portance  in  relation  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealA»i 
to  afford  a  sound  and  stable  basis  for  deducing  the  lawsoftlMi 
phenomena.  The  principal  of  these  I  stated  to  be,  1st,  the  desinii 
wealth,  and  aversion  to  labor,  implanted  in  human  beings:  2nd]|7,tli 
principles  of  population  derived  from  the  i^ysiological  chaiadtf ^ 
man,  and  his  mental  propensities;  and  3rdly,  the  physical  quslitaii 
the  natural  agents,  more  especially  land,  on  whidi  haman  iuM 
is  exercised." 

"There  are  no  limits,"  says  Mr.  McCulloch  in  his  Prindpksi 
Political  Economy,  "to  the  prolific  power  of  plants  and  snbMk 
They  are  endued  with  a  principle  which  impels  them  to  increase  tkr 
numbers  beyond  the  nourishment  prepared  for  them.  .  .  Thepngii| 
of  population  in  countries  with  different  capacities  for  providing  ft^ 
and  other  accommodations,  illustrates  at  once  the  operation  of  ^ 
law  of  increase,  and  the  degree  in  wMch  it  is  modified  by  a 
circumstances.  In  newly-settled  countries,  and  especially  in 
which  have  a  large  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  po; 
invariably  increases  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  .  .  The . 
tion  of  some  of  the  states  of  North  America  has,  ^er  making 
reasonable  allowance  for  immigrants,  continued  for  upwards  oft 
tury  to  double  in  every  twenty  or  at^Oiost,  five-and-twenty  yesia 

But   the  principle  whose  operation   under    favourable   dao 
stances  has  thus  developed  itself,  is,  in  the  language  of  geometeflb 
constant  quantity.    The  same  power  that  doubles  the  populatiii 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  New  South  Wales  every  five-and-i 
years,  exists  everywhere^  and  is  equally  energetic  in  England,  1- 
and  Holland.    Man  however  is  not  the  mere  unreasoning  slsft 
instinct.    .    .    In  the  United  States  every  industrious  individuil'^ 
has  attained  a  matnai!e&b\&  a^e  may  enter  into  the  matrinioniil 
tract  without  fear  oi  ^*e  cnfQa»($iiKStfw»\  ^^\w%«^^aiKiilY  V^ 
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■I  advantage  rather  than  <>tberwi8e.  But  inch  is  not  the  case  liere; 
Kir  will  it  be  the  case  in  America  after  she  has  become  comparatiyely 
x»palous.  .  .  .  Man  cannot  increase  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
itstence  provided  for  his  support;  and  it  is  .obvious  that  if  the 
sndency  to  multiplication,  in  countries  advancing  in  the  career  of 
avilization,  and  where  there  is,  in  consequence,  an  increased  diiflculty 
]f  providing  additional  supplies  of  food,  were  not  checked  by  the 
prevalence  of  moral  restraint,  or  of  prudence  and  forethought,  it 
irould  be  checked  by  the  prevalence  of  vice,  misery,  and  famine. 
There  is  no  alternative." 

In  the  article  on  Population  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  the  writer 
lays,  *^  Mr.  Malthus's  theory  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  true 
Bxposition  of  the  principle  of  population.  Many  of  the  objections 
fchat  have  been  urged  against  it  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  Some 
are  content  to  quote  the  Scripture  command,  *  Increase  and  multiply,' 
forgetful  of  the  moral  obligations  ivhich  are  imposed  in  connection 
with  it."  [Thus  Professor  Miller  in  the  work  on  Prostitution  already 
referred  to,  after  recommending — like  the  Times  newspaper,  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  priesthood — earlier  marriages  as  one  of  the  chief 
remedies  for  prostitution,  says: — ^*But,  say  the  political  economists, 
perhaps — By  such  early  marriages  you  will  flood  the  labor  market, 
and  drown  the  population.  Indeed,  some  wiseacres  blame  early 
marriage  for  prostitution,  poverty,  intemperance,  and  all  the  many 
evils  with  which  the  lower  classes  are  so  sore  beset.  Our  answer  is : — 
"Let  the  marriage  be  '  early '  under  the  limitations  here  specified,  and 
we  will  answer  for  the  consequences.  *  Redundant  population  I ' 
Fudge!  No  fear  of  that.  Man's  mission  is  to  *  multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth.'"  Now  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  social 
poverty  in  a  country  like  England,  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  procrea^ 
tive  powers  have  already  been  enormously  over-exercised  by  the  com- 
munity; therefore,  to  recommend  earlier  marriages,  without  at  the 
same  time  recommending  preventive  measures,  is  just  to  recommend 
that  poverty  should  be  increased.  With  regard  to  Professor  Miller's 
nummary  dismissal  of  the  population  principle,  what  would  he,  as  a 
man  of  science,  say  to  any  one,  who,  without  having  ever  really 
studied  the  subject,  should  reject  in  such  a  manner  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  surgery  ?1  *^  Others  have  imagined  that  they 
have  discovered  a  supernatural  law  of  fecundity  which  varies  with 
the  fluctuating  circumstances  of  society.  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  Gk>dwin,  and 
Mr.  Sadler  entertained  this  notion.  Mr.  Senior  is  the  only  economist 
of  any  distinction  who  has  objected  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  Malthus." 
This  last  remark  refers  to  a  discussion  which  took  place  between  Mx. 
Senior  and  Mr.  Malthus,  and  which  arose  from  Hie  ambiguous 
meaning  of  the  word  tendency^  already  alluded  to;  but  it  was  soon 
perceived  by  both  parties  that  there  was  no  real  difference  of  opinion 
between  them.  ^*Our  controversy  has  ended,"  says  Mr.  Senior,  <*a8 
I<  believe  few  controversies  ever  terminated  before,  in  mutual  agree- 
ment." 

Again,  in  the  article  on  Population  in  Bees'  Cyclopssdia,  the  writer 
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eays,  '*  It  hence  appears  that  the  checks  to  population  may  be  diTided 
into  two  general  classes,  viz.:  those  which  operate  in  preventing  tAi 
birth  of  a  population  which  cannot  be  supported,  and  those  whidil 
destroy  it  after  it  has  been  brought  into  existence;  or,  as  they  an  I 
denominated  by  Mr.  Malthus,  the  preventive  checks,  and  the  positife  | 
checks.    The  necessary  and  constant  effect  of  some  checks  beuig^Ulf 
established,  and  these  checks  being  divisible  into  the  classes  abore 
mentioned,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  determining  which  d 
these  we  should  wish  to  see  put  in  operation.**     In  the  £ncjclopa& 
Britannica  and  Londincnsis  the  articles  on  Population  are  by  Ifr. 
Malthus  himself,  so  that  they  need  not  here  be  quoted. 

**If  the  tendency  of  population  be  to  increase  in  a  geometricii 
ratio,"  says  Mr.  Francis  Place  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Godwin's  attempted 
refutation  of  the  Malthusian  views,  *'and  the  period  of  doubling  bei 
short  one,  it  follows  of  course  that  the  mass  of  the  i>eople  in  an  oU 
country  must  remain  in  a  state  of  wretchedness,  until  they  are  oofr 
vinced  that  their  safety  depends  upon  themselves,  and  that  it  can  k 
maintained  in  no  other  way,  than  by  their  ceasing  to  propagate  fiutff 
than  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  are  produced." 

In  alluding  to  the  subject  of  preventive  intercourse,  Mr.  Place  8ij& 

<*If  above  all  it  were  once  clearly  understood  that  it  was  not  & 

reputable  for  married  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  such  precautionii; 

means,  as  would,  without  being  injurious  to  health,  or  destructives 

female  delicacy,  prevent  conception,  a  sufficient  check  might  at  onoelR 

given  to  the  increase  of  population  beyond  the  means  of  subsistenoe; 

and  vice  and  misery  to  a  prodigious  extent  might  be  removed  Iroa 

society.    The  course  recommended  will,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  at  some 

period  be  pursued  by  the  people,  even  if  left  to  themselves    .    ,   .  • 

If  means  were  adopted  to  prevent  the  breeding  of  a  larger  number  of 

children  than  married  people  might  desire  to  have,  and  if  the  labonof 

part  of  the  population  could  thus  be  kept  below  the  demand  for  laboi; 

wages  would  rise,  so  as  to  afford  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistenoe 

for  all,  and  all  might  marry."    "It  is  time,"  he  says  again,  **tbit 

those  who  really  understand  the  cause  of  a  redundant,  unhappy? 

miserable,  and  considerably  vicious  population,  and  the  means  d 

preventing  the  redundancy,  should  clearly,  freely,  openlj  and  foff- 

lessly  point  out  the  means.    It  is  childish  to  shrink  from  propoiiDC 

or  developing  any  means,  however  repugnant  they  may  at  first  appetf 

to  be."    So  far  from  being  "disreputable,"  preventive  interoooxK 

willy  I  am  persuaded,  in  time  be  recognised  as  consistent,  and  alone 

consistent,  with  the  highest  dictates  of  morality ;  for  it  alone  amoQg 

the  population  checks  (one  or  other  of  which,  it  must  never  be  fai- 

gotten,  is  inevitable)  fulfils  the  two  great  moral  duties — the  do^ 

namely  which  one  owes  to  others,  and  that  which  is  due  to  onesetf 

Celibacy,  or  prolonged  sexual  abstinence,  on  the  other  hand,  H 

already  shown,  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  therefore,  IflB 

all  other  violations  of  these  laws,  must  be  regarded  as  a  ruUwral  mt 

either  in  man  or  vroman. 

I  may  here  obaetve,  t\\^\i  \\v&  ^x%^  ^1  \it^N9t\Ai^^  measures  hii  tatf 
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much  more  frequontlj  recommended,  as  the  true  remedy  for  the 
population  evils,  than  is  at  all  generally  known,  or  than  I  was  myself 
aware  of  at  the  time  when  this  work  was  first  published.  Besides 
•uch  high  authorities  as  Mr.  James  Mill  and  Mr.  Francis  Place, 
preyentive  intercourse  has  been  zealously  adyocated  by  M.  Joseph 
Gamier,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Paris,  and  for  many  years 
(he  chief  editor  of  the  Journal  des  Economistes;  by  M.  Raciborski; 
by  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen  in  his  Moral  Physiology;  by  the  heroic 
Mr.  Richard  Carlile  in  his  Every  Woman's  Book  (the  first  work 
which  openly  described  the  preventive  measures;)  by  Dr.  Knowlton 
in  his  Fruits  of  Philosophy ;  by  the  author  of  Notes  on  the  Population 
Question ;  and  also  in  an  excellent  little  treatise  on  Poverty,  its  Cause 
and  Cure,  just  published  by  Mr.  Truelove.  In  addition  to  these  noble 
efforts,  it  was  alluded  to  in  some  English  newspapers  in  the  year  1827, 
and  about  the  same  time  a  large  number  of  handbills  on  the  subject 
were  distributed  among  the  working  classes  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England.  "  It  has  been  broached  somewhat  disguisedly  in  several 
newspapers,"  says  Mr.  Richard  Carlile  in  his  Every  Woman's  Book, 
''and  preached  in  lectures  to  the  people  by  a  most  benevolent  gentle- 
man at  Leeds;  it  has  been  circulated  by  thousands  of  handbills 
through  the  populous  districts  of  the  north.'*  Different  writers  have 
recommended  different  methods  of  prevention.  Of  the  five  methods 
which  have  been  employed  or  proposed — namely,  withdrawal,  the 
•heath,  the  sponge,  ix^ections  (chemical  or  simple),  and  attention  to 
the  monthly  periods — Mr.  Owen  and  the  author  of  Notes  on  the 
Population  Question  give  the  preference  to  the  first;  Mr.  Richard 
Carlile  and  the  author  of  Povefty,  its  Cause  and  Cure,  to  the  third ; 
Dr.  Knowlton  to  the  fourth;  while  M.  Raciborski,  as  we  have  already 
fleen,  has  directed  attention  to  the  fifth.  Without  pretending  to 
decide  on  a  point  on  which  so  little  experience  has  yet  been  made 
public,  I  may  mention  that  although  the  two  first  measures  are  the 
most  certain,  yet  the  three  others  are  in  my  opinion  the  best,  and  those 
which  will  be  ultimately  adopted ;  for  they  are  the  least  i^juriouB  to 
health,  and  interfere  little,  if  at  all.  with  the  pleasure  of  the  venereal  act. 
Dr.  Knowlton  speaks  highly  of  the  efficacy  of  ii^jections  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  alum,  to  be  injected  into  Uie 
vagina  by  means  of  a  female  syringe,  immediately  after  connection. 
*^  A  lump  of  either  of  the  above-mentioned  salts,''  he  says,  "  of  the 
size  of  a  chestnut,  may  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  making  the 
solution  weaker  or  stronger,  as  it  may  be  borne  without  producing 
any  irritation  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  These  solutions 
would  not  lose  their  virtues  by  age."  "  I  know,"  he  says  again,  "  the 
use  of  this  check  requires  the  woman  to  leave  her  bed  fbr  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  this  is  its  only  objection;  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  any  check  can  ever  be  devised  entirely  tree  of  objections. 
In  its  favor  it  may  be  said,  it  costs  nearly  nothing;  it  is  true;  it  re- 
quires no  sacrifice  of  pleasure;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  female;  it  is 
to  be  used  after  instead  of  before  connection,  a  weighty  consideration 
in  its  fkvor,  as  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any  one;  and  last, 
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but  not  least,  it  it  oGoduciTe  to  cleanliness,  and  preset  fos  the  psct^ 
from  relaxation  and  disease^  .  .  .  Those  who  haTeusad  this  check 
(and  some  hs,Te  used  it  to  my  certain  knowledge,  with  oitiie  f^Kt/fmi 
for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  under  snch  arcomstanees  as  lesre  no  room 
to  doubt  its  efficacy)  affirm  they  would  be  at  the  tronbie  of  usiog  in- 
jections merely  for  the  purposes  of  healtk  and  Hptmlmass.  .... 
I  can  only  say  I  have  not  known  it  to  £hL  Sudi  are  mj  iFiews  of  the 
whole  sofcrject,  that  it  would  require  many  iustancea  of  its  reputed 
failure  to  satisfy  me  that  such  fiuLnres  were  not.  owiag^  to  aa  insnfr 
dent  use  of  it.  I  eren  believe  that  qmte  cold  water  alQB%  if 
thoroughly  used,  would  be  saffident.  ....  I  hofia  that  no  fyivcs 
will  be  charged  to  ine£9cacy  of  this  check,  whidL  ought  to  be  attci* 
buted  to  negligence,  or  insufficient  ose  of  it.  I  inH  therefore  raaom* 
mend  at  least  two  applicatioos  of  tiie  syringe^  the  sooncir  the  sncr; 
yet  it  is  my  opinion  that  five  minutes'  delay  woidd  not  prove  ™ifc 
chieYous,  pei^aps  not  ten."  Mr.  Bichasd  GaiiilegiTea  the  foUowiof 
description  of  the  mode  of  employing  tiie  sponge,  which  he  caUs  tits 
female's  safe-guard: — ^ If  befcne  sexual  intafcoursa  the  femaloL  i«tm. 
duces  into  her  ragina  a  piece  of  sponge,  as  large  as  can  be  pleaaant^y 
introduced,"  (perhaps  from  the  size  A  a  wahiut  to  that  of  an  egg^ 
*'  having  {nreriously  attached  a  bobfam  or  a  pieee  of  narrow  ribband  to 
withdraw  it,"  (or,  without  this,  it  may  be  withdrawn  1^  the  finger)  "it 
will  be  found  a  preventiye  to  conception,  while  it  ndUier  lessens  tiv 
pleasure  of  the  female,  nor  injures  her  health.  When  comyenient^  tiv 
sponge  should  be  dipped  in  odd  water,  or  in  warm,  water  rather  tium 
none.  The  praettce  is  common  with  the  fbmaiea  of  tbe  more  r^faied 
parts  of  the  continentof  £ur(^)e,  and*  with  tibose  of  the  aristoeaor 
of  England."  ^^ 

Wi^  regard  to  tiiese  preventiTe  meaaores^  the  great  deeidsratniR 
at  the  present  day  appears  to  me  to  be,  not  set  mui£  to  know  which 
of  them  is  best,,  (for  this  could  he  easily  asoertahiad  afterwards,  sad 
at  present  alL  of  them  ha^e  their  advantagea),  but  that  the  aoloeet 
should  be  openiy  discussed,  so  tiiat  weryLuiilt  aktmld  be  tntimatafy  a> 
guaintBd  wkk  them;:  and  also  that  they  dKiold-  be  recognised  as  not 
only  perfectly  conristent  with  the  hi^st  numiJity,  but  aa  the  nuai 
fundamental  requisite  of  human  happiness  and  progress.  They  an 
indeed,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  James  Mill,,  the  sohitioii  of  ^the  moit 
important  practical  problem  to  which  the  wisdom  of  the  politician  or 
the  moralist  can  be  applied."  Those  who  endeaTonr  to  Tilify  aaddfr- 
grade  these  means  in  the  eyes  of  the  pubUc,  and  who  speak  of  jJ^^i 
as  <<  immoral "  or  "  disgusting,"  are  little  aware  of  the  moral  respoosh 
bility  they  incur  thereby.  As  already  shown,  to  r^ect  prerentiTe 
intercoume  ist  in^  reality  to  choose  the  oilier  three  true  populatioih 
checks,  poyerty,  prostitutiDn,  and  celibacy.  So  fiur  firom  meriting  n^ 
probation^  the  endeavour  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  preventifB 
methods  and  c£  tzbe  great  law  of  nature  which  renders  them  neoessaiyy 
is  in  my  opinion  the  very  greatest  service  whidi  can  at  present  bs 
done  to  mankina. 
No  one  has  mone  «tae«a»awi\'9  ^wg^nttnl  ^doa  ^sfBif^Qb'B^iaA.  ^dndsb 
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ftod  the  doctrine  of  moral  restraint  or  celibaey  than  the  eminent 
Scotch  minister,  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers.   He  describes  the  main  object 
of  his  work  on  Political  Economy  in  the  following  terms:— **  All  the 
remedies  which  hare  been  proposed  against  a  state  of  general  destita* 
tion  in  society/'  he  says,  '*may  be  classified  uudec  two  descriptions^ 
By  the  first,  it  is  sought  to  provide  the  adequate  means  for.  the 
increasing  numbers  of  mankind.    By  the  second,  to  keep-  down  the 
nmnbers  to  the  stationary,  or  comQaratively  speaking,  to  the  slewbr** 
incnreasing  means*    .    .    .    It  is  our  main  design  to  demonstmto  the . 
insufficiency  of  one  and  all  the  remedies  put  together  which  belong  to 
the  first  class— and  to  contrast,  with  their  operatioii,.  the  «Bfbct  of  the 
moral  remedy,  the  prosp^roue  eeonomk;  state  that  will  surdy  bet 
realised  through  the  medium  of  general  intelligence  or  virtue,  or  by 
an  action  on  the  nunds  of  the  peq^le  themseWes."    After  poiniing. 
out  the  error  of  Adam  Smith  (an  error  which  is  still  so  extremely- 
common  among  writers  of  the  "produotioniat"  seho<^)  in  attending 
chiefiy  to  an  increaae  of  prodkctum^  and  augmentation  of  the  physicat 
resources,,  he  says,  **It  was  not  otherwise  to  be  expepted;  for  his, 
work,  great  and  enlightened  though  it  be^  was.  long  prior  to  the  dear 
and  convincing  expositions  of  Maltlius  on  the  subject  of  populatum.'* 

<*  In  the  more  oiviliaed  state^"  sa^s  Mr.  William  Bllis  in  hie-  Outr- 
lines  of  Social  Economy,  "capital  is  larg^,  power  developed)  and  if 
the  country  be  but  partially  settled,  as  North  America  and  the 
Australian  colonies,  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  of  great  &rtjj^: 
and  abundance  of  food  await. a  rapidly  increasing  population;  if  toe 
country  bo  more  fUlly  settled,  as  England  and  France,  the  sitiiatioa% 
of  the  laborer  is  happy  or  miserable,  according  as  the  growing  num- 
hers  are  regulated  by  virtuous,  sober,  prudent  fbrethought,.  or  by— wa 
must  not  say  war,  pestilence,  and  umine,  for  theso  w^Mild-  impbr 
absence  of  dvilizaikioii — but  by  insufficient  and  unwholeaoraA  fhodi, 
inadequate  dothing^  scanty  niel,  and  confined  and  ill»vent1i«<ed: 
dwdlings." 

"The  grand  principles  are  ftilly  established,*'  says  Miss  Harriet 
Martinoau  in  her  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy,  "which  mojEi 
serve  as  a  key  to  all  the  mysteries  relating  to  the  distributioa  ov 
wealth.  Their  application  may  require  muoh  time  and  patience ;  bulk 
we  have  them  safe.  Their  final  general  adoption  may  bie  regarded  as 
certain,  and  an  incalculable  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  sodety 
must  follow  of  course.  These  principles  are  two:  that,  owing  to  the 
inequality  of  soils,  tho  natural  tendency  of  capital  ii  to  yield  a  per^ 
petually  diminishing  return,  and  that  tlie  oonsomers  of  capital  [ten4 
to]  increase  at  a  perpetually  acceleraied  rate.  The  operation  of  theta 
pxindples  may  be  modified  to  any  extent  by  the  influence  of  othertf 
but  they  exist;  they  are  foliy  ascertained;  and  must  henceforth  serve 
as  guides  to  all  wise  attempts  to  rectify  an  uigust  distribution  o£  the 
wealth  of  society.  It  is  difficult  to  concdve  1m>w  any  sound  mind  can 
have  withhdd  its  assent  to  tliese  grand  principles,  aner  they  had  once 
been  clearly  announced."  The  first  of  the  principles,  mentioned  by 
Miss  Martineau,  is  the  law  of  agrieultnral  industry,  the  stoooc^.  the 
law  of  fecundity. 
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Ifr.  WQliam  Tboinpioii  (aatlKMr  of  the  iioble  ^  ^^ 
M^Snliif  workoiithe"Di«trilmti<m  of  Wealth.'^ln  answer  to  te 
olgectiaiifl  brooglit  agaimt  hif  and  ICr.  Owen's  oommnnistic  Tiewi  by 
Maltfausian  wilten»  <<  It  is  admitted  to  iheae  olgecfeora  tint  tiwre  is  t 
ph jiical  aegtiSMty  of  incsreasing  the  nnmhen  of  the  hmiuni  apeda^ 
greater  than  anj  known  phyaical  capahilitj  of  inoeaafng  Hie  quMotity 
of  food  necoaaaiy  fe  hnman  snhaiatence.  It  ia  abo  admitted  tint 
notUng  oonld  he  more  naefhl  in  the  pteaent  state  of  hiiQian  knoiribd^ 
than  to  hiing  fbrwaxd  tfaia  important  qnestion  fx.  wtmmH  ami  iAmd* 
promkmg  diacuMmom,  •  .  .  The  xeoMdy  ia  ahaolvtely  Indicated  il 
the  same  tfane  and  hj  the  same  proooMy  Hist  the  deftct  ia  diaooroed 
The  defect  i%  the  tendency  to  increase  heyond  the  avpp^af  Ind; 
tida  defect  azSafaig  from  the  want  of  pmdMioe  in  tiie  xegiuatioa  of  t 
natural  appetite^  on  the  pwt  of  the  great  maas,  the  ignorant  mas  of 
mankfaid.  If  it  he  possiUe  to  impart  pmdenoe  to  tbe  great  mas  cf 
DMiddnd,  the  erite  said  to  arise  ihmi  a  want  of  prndenoe  are  plainllf  ail 
wrmMdbkT  Mr.  Thompson  here  cxprasaea  exactly  the  IfaHhaiii 
Tiewsy  and  yet  he  speaks  aa  if  he  were  in  some  reapecta  onpooed  totheoL 
He  aeema  to  hdJere— aa  manyliaTe  done— that  Malflmafan  wriftenhaw 
asserted  that  the  popalation  e^^Sa  an  irremediabie^  and  that  thi 
principle  of  increaae  nrast  always  give  rise  to  po?en^  and  wietAri' 
nesa.  But  this,  as  the  reader  is  well  aware,  feima  no  part  of  te 
popnlation  doctrines;  according  to  which  mankind  haTe  a  cMds  le- 
tween  the  fear  true  popnlation-ehecks,  any  one  of  wiiioli  n^  to 
indefinitely  diminished,  uough  only  by  the  suhstitntion  of  aome  (Att 
check  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Greorge  Combe,  in  the  interesting  sketch  of  the  progress  of  his 
views  in  early  life,  prefixed  to  his  latest  work — '*  On  the  Relatioa  be- 
tween Science  and  Religion  " — says,  after  describing  his  disaatisiactiaD 

with  the  chaotic  state  of  opinion  on  moral  and  sooal  subjects: ^"In 

this  condition  c^  mind  I  continued  for  several  years,  and  recdlect 
meeting  with  only  two  works  which  approached  to  the  solution  of  any 

Sortion  of  the  enigma  which  puzzled  my  understanding.  These  were 
mith's  <  Wealth  of  Nations,*  and  Malthus  '  On  Fopnlatian.'  .  .  . 
I  first  read  the  work  of  Mr.  Malthus  in  1805,  and  he  appeared  to  me 
to  prove  that  God  reigns,  through  the  medium  of  fixed  natural  laws^  in 
another  department  of  human  afiairs — namely,  in  that  of  jrapulatioo. 
The  facts  adduced  by  him  showed  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed  on 
men  a  power  of  increasing  their  numbers,  much  beyond  the  ratio  of 
the  diminution  that,  in  fevorable  circumstances,  will  be  caused  by 
death;  and  consequently,  that  they  must  limit  their  increaae  by  mocil 
restram^  or  augment,  bj  ever-extending  cultivation  of  the  soil,  their 
means  of  subsistence  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  or  expose  them- 
adves  to  the  evil  of  being  reduced  bv  disease  and  famine  to  the  num- 
ber which  the  actual  production  ot  rood  will  maintain.  These  piv^o- 
aitlons»  like  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  inet  with  general  rcgection; 
and  their  author,  fiar  from  being  honored  as  a  succes^hl  expounder  of 
Cted^a  method  of  governing  the  world,  was  assailed  with  "nmitigatfd 
•hva^  and  hit  Tiews  were  strenuously  resisted  in  practice.** 
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I  may  add,  tliat  Mr.  Combo  once  told  me  himself  that  he  never  heard 
any  one  deny  the  Malthusian  doctrines^who  understood  them.  I  believe 
that  every  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  these  doctrines,  and  with 
the  objections  made  to  them,  will  confirm  this  assertion.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sterility  fallacy  of  Mr.  Doubleday  and 
Others,  I  cannot  remember  a  single  argument  against  the  population 
doctrines,  which  does  not  show  an  ignorance  of  their  real  nature,  and 
a  misconception  of  Mr.  Malthus's  meaning.  Almost  all  these  argu- 
ments are  examples  of  the  fallacy  called  by  logicians  ignoratio  ekncAi, 
or  irrekvant  conclusion  f  that  is,  the  fallacy  of  arguing  against  what 
was  never  asserted,  and  therefore  proving  something  which  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  question.  *'  The  attempts  to  disprove  the  popu- 
lation doctrines  of  Malthus,"  says  Mr.  Mill  in  his  Logic,  '*  have  been 
mostly  cases  of  ianoratio  elenchi,  Malthus  has  been  supposed  to  bo 
refuted  if  it  could  be  shown  that  in  some  countries  or  ages  population 
has  been  nearly  stationary:  as  if  ho  had  asserted  th^t  population 
always  increases  in  a  given  ratio,  or  had  not  expressly  declared  that 
it  increases  only  in  so  tax  as  it  is  not  restrained  by  prudence,  or  kept 
down  by  poverty  and  disease.  Or,  perhaps,  a  collection  of  fkcts  is 
produced  to  prove  that  in  some  one  country  the  people  are  better  off 
with  a  dense  population  than  they  aro  in  another  country  with  a  tUn 
one;  or  that  the  people  have  become  more  numerous  and  better  off 
at  the  same  time.  As  if  the  assertion  were  that  a  densa  population 
could  not  possibly  be  well  off;  as  if  it  were  not  part  of  the  very  doc- 
trine, and  essential  to  it,  that  where  there  is  a  more  abundant  capital 
there  may  bo  a  greater  population  without  any  increase  of  poverty, 
or  even  with  a  diminution  of  it."  Besides  these,  there  is  another 
largo  class  of  objections  to  the  Malthusian  doctrines,  which  however 
can  hardly  be  called  arguments;  for  they  consist  in  rejecting  the  doc- 
trines at  once,  as  opposed  to  what  is  called  the  bounty  of  nature  or 
of  providence,  without  even  attempting  to  disprove  the  evidence  on 
which  they  rest.  **  Writers  have  not  yet  ceased,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  to 
oppose  the  theory  of  divino  benevolence  to  the  ovidenco  of  physical 
facts,  to  the  principle  of  population  for  example."  Objections  of  this 
kind  belong  to  the  class  of  fallacies  called  by  logicians  a  nriori  falla- 
cies, or  fallacies  of  simple  inspection.  A  third  class  of  objections 
do  not  apply  to  the  law  itself,  but  only  to  some  of  the  practical  infer- 
ences drawn  fVora  it ;  two  perfectly  distinct  questions,  but  which  have, 
unfortunately,  been  frequently  confounded  together.  The  truth  oi 
tho  law  of  population  is  one  thing;  how  mankind  should  act  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  is  another.  Tho  first  is  a  question  of  science  and 
theory,  the  latter  of  practice.  Many  however,  overlooking  this  dis 
tinction,  have  rejected  without  examination  the  demonstrated  law 
from  not  agreeing  with  the  particular  inferences  drawn  from  it  by 
tills  or  the  other  writer.  The  law  itself— namely,  that  the  natural 
increase  of  population  has  always  been,  and  must  always  be,  most 
powerfiillv  checked  in  all  old  countries  by  moral  restraint,  vice,  oi 
misery  (that  is,  by  celibacy,  prostitution,  sterility,  preventive  inter 
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|iri»<iiie  'hBf  been  aideiKMHa^ed,  (tlMag^  iMnQfiiip  bj  ao  CMMi  « 
•uflloiBiitly  flraightforwiird  and  explicit  mumer),  liy  numy  cf  te 
distinguished  «tat0Bmen;  and  one  legislative  enactment,  namely,  the 
Foor-Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  was  in  reality  based  upon  it 
This  meatnre  was  drawn  up  chiefly  from  the  recommendations  of  the 
FoOT-Iiaw  Commissioners  <^  Inquiry,  among  whom  was  'hit.  Senior; 
and  was  carried  in  both  Houses  of  Failiament  by  large  m^joiitiefl, 
incfaidhig  members  belonging  to  all  the  difierent  political  partiei 
The  great  object  of  the  Act  was  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  labomj 
classes,  who  had  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  state  of  pauperism  and 
degradation  under  the  former  system  of  relief;  to  induce  them  not  to 
rely  for  support  on  the  delusiye  assistance  of  legal  charity,  but  rather 
to  control  their  increase,  and  thus  to  ayoid  the  grand  source  of  porerty. 
To  effect  these  objects,  the  Bill  provided  that  the  condition  of  anj 
one  in  receipt  of  relief  should  be  more  irksome  than  that  of  the  in- 
dependent laborer;  a  provision  which  the  plainest  dictates  of  common 
sense  will  show  to  be  both  just  and  necessary.  It  proposed  that  out- 
door relief  should  no  Icmger  be  given  to  able-bodied  persons  except  in 
cases  of  emergency,  and  above  lUl  that  what  was  called  "  the  allowance 
system  "  should  cease.  Under  this  system,  which  Mr.  Mill  describes 
as  "worse  than  any  other  form  of  poor-law  abuse  yet  invented,**  not 
only  did  the  laborers,  even  while  in  employment,  receive  relief  if 
their  wages  were  held  to  be  insufficient,  but  the  reUef  given  was  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  their  funilies ;  a  system  whidi  placed  the 
manied  laborers  in  a  better  position  than  the  single,  and  ojierated  in 
ftotas  a  bounty  upon  diildren.  The  result  of  this  most  ruinous 
ytott*  (which  was  in  operation  for  between  thirty  and  forty  yean 
PMndous  to  1884)  had  been  not  only  to  pauperize  individuals,  bat  to 
Jgmer  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  generally ;  so  that  in  some 
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parishes  there  was  not  a  single  laborer  wlio  "did  not  receive  assistance 
£rom  the  poor-rates,  and  the  moral  character  as  weQ  as  the  material 
condition  of  the  i>eople  had  been  most  lamentably  degraded.  The 
allowanc  -Fystem  had  in  short  aggrarvated  the  wretchSness  of  the 
poor,  by  weBdoening  the  prudeHtial  dvetk  to  popidation;  and  the  main 
v&ject  of  the  Bill  was  to  strcngtiien  this  C}^ck,  Iqt  which  means  alone 
.can  the  state  of  the  poor  he  permanently  raised. 

Lord  Brougham,  at  t^  time  Lord  Chanoe^oz,  in-moving  the  second 
•reading  of  the  Bill  in  t^  Hoase  of  Lords,  entered  more  ftdly  than 
SBsy  other  speaker  into  theiprindple  of  population,  and  the  dangerous 
'tendencies  of  a  bod  system  of  Poor-I^ws,  and  made  Ihoe  following 
fUkuions  to  Mr.  VbMij»'.-—^lliKy  I  step  aside  for  one  moment  to  do 
jsstioe  to  a  most  learned,  a  most  able,  a  most  virtuous  individual, 
'.whose  name  has  been  mixed  up  with  more  unwitting  deception, 
4Did  also  with  more  wilful  misrepresentation,  than  any  man  of  science 
In  this  Protestant  country,  and  in  these  enlightea[ied  times.  Wlien  I 
mention  talent,  learning,  hvmamty,  the  strongest  sense  of  public 
duty,  the  most  amiable  feelmgs  in  private  life,  the  tenderest  and  most 
'humane  disposition  wluch  ever  man  was  adorned  with;  when  I  speaJc 
of  a  man,  the  mrnament  of  the  society  in  whidi  he  moves,  the  deH^t 
cf  his  own  fandiy,  and  not  less  the  admiration  of  those  men  of  letters 
'flnd  science  amtongst  whom  he  shines  the  first  and  the  brightest; 
when  I  speak  <rf  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  learned,  and  pious 
ministea's  whom  the  church  of  England  ever  numbered  amongst  her 
-sons,  I  am  sure  every  one  will  apprehend  that  I  cannot  but  refer  to 
Mr.  Malthus.  The  character  of  this  estimable  man  has  been  foully 
slandered  by  some  who  had  the  excuse  of  ignorance,  and  by  others,  I 
i^ar,  without  any  such  palliative,  and  simply  for  having  made  one  of 
ihe  greatest  additkms  to  poUiical  philosophy,  which  has  been  effected 
nnce  that  branch  of  learning  deserved  the  name  of  a  science.  .  .  . 
My  Lords,  tiiose  who  framed  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  [the  statute 
whi^  first  introduced  the  system  of  legal  relief  for  the  poor]  were  not 
adepts  in  political  science — they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  true 
principle  of  population — ^they  could  not  foresee  that  a  Malthus  would 
arise  to  enlighten  mankind  upon  that  important,  but  as  yet  Hi-under- 
stood branch  of  science — they  knew  not  the  true  prindple  on  which 
to  frame  a  preventive  cheek  to  the  unlimited  increase  of  the  people.*' 

On  another  occasion,  Sir  Bobert  Feel,  in  considering  the  advisability 
of  introducing  a  system  of  Poor-Laws  into  Ireland,  ^id,  ''Looking  at 
the  tendency  of  an  increased  population  already  in  Ireland,  I  should 
rather  think  that  the  apidication  of  those  laws  to  it  would,  by  holding 
out  a  settlement  to  the  poor,  remove  every  diecfk.  to  population  [that 
is,  every  prudential  dieck],  encourage  early  marriages,  and  a  still 
greater  subdivision  of  land." 

With  regard  to  the  Act  of  1834, 1  am  aware  of  the  odium  which 
fftill  «xists  against  it  among  the  working  classes,  and  I  merely  adduce 
it  as  a  proof  that  government  has,  althoughuin  a  tacit  and  indirect 
nMnmer,  recognised  the  truth  of  the  population  principle.  I  believe 
too  that  this  odium  would  never  have  axi«exi\»il\\>TsAX\Ki^T!LSssc:\?((^ 
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causes;  namelyy  first,  that  the  principle  of  population  was  not  more 
clearly  explahied  as  the  true  foundation  of  the  act,  but  was  rather 
kept  in  the  back  ground  by  the  goYemment;  and  secondly,  that  the 
great  social  duty  of  limited  procreation,  which  the  Act  was  intended 
to  promote,  was  not  recognised  as  equdOy  mcumbaU  upon  all  chott. 
But  the  clearest  principles  of  social  equity  demand  that  this  dn^ 
should  be  impartially  applied  to  every  member  of  Bodety  alike,  fbe 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  It  is  just  that  all  mankind,  whatever  lie 
their  station  in  life,  should  hear  an  equal  share  of  those  sexual  diS* 
culties,  which  the  laws  of  nature  impose  upon  the  human  not 
Hitherto  the  wealthy  classes  have  set  at  naught  this  ^eat  duty,  sad 
have  thrown  the  whole  burden  of  it  upon  the  poor.  The  aristocnK^ 
and  clergy  are  commonly  said  to  have  on  an  average,  the  laigert 
jGunilies  in  the  community;  and  while  such  conduct  is  allowed  to 
pass  without  disapproval  in  these  classes,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  vai 
material  improvement  in  social  morality.  ''While  the  aristocracjr 
and  clergy,"  says  Mr.  Mill, ''  are  foremost  to  set  the  example  of  in- 
continence, what  can  be  expected  from  the  poor?  ** 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  two  reasons,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  £ai^ 
ness  and  necessity  of  the  measure  must  have  been  generally  acknow* 
ledged  by  society;  whereas,  from  the  maimer  in  whic^  government 
and  its  organs  have  all  along  evaded  and  mystified  the  populatioa  I 
principle,  the  working  classes  are  even  at  the  present  day,  for  the  I 
most  part  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Act,  and  ' 
regard  it  rather  as  a  scheme  for  defrauding  them  of  their  just  rights 
to  legal  relief.  It  is  often  said  that  the  aristocracy  and  the  rich  are 
favorable  to  the  Malthusian  doctrines;  but  this  is  a  great  error,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  systematic  manner  in  which  parliament  and  the 
organs  of  the  wealthy  classes  (such  as  the  Times  and  Economist  newi- 
papers)  have  evaded  these  doctrines,  and  from  the  hostility  whidi 
ever  and  anon  they  manifest  towards  them.  The  truth  I  believe  to 
be,  that  there  are  no  principles  which  the  enemies  of  radical  reform 
regard  with  so  much  fear  and  aversion ;  especially  since  the  duty  of 
hmited  procreation  has  been  impartially  applied  by  Mr.  Mill  and 
others  to  all  classes  of  society  alike. 

Many  other  English  writers  might  be  quoted  in  support  of  the 
Malthusian  principles,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Archbishop 
Whately  in  his  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  Jifo.  William  Thornton 
in  his  Over-population  and  its  Bemedy,  'iSxs.  Marcet  in  her  Conver- 
sations on  Political  Economy,  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  in  hb 
Popular  Politics,  Mr.  Travers  Twiss,  formerly  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  Oxford,  in  his  Progress  of  Political  Economy,  Dr.  Traill, 
editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  in  his  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Mr.  Wade  in  his  History  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  Mr. 
Buckle  in  his  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  Mr.  C.  Moiison  in 
his  Labor  and  Capital,  Mr.  W.  Bathbone  Greg  in  his  Political  and 
Social  Essays,  &c       w^. 

Among  the  professea  English  writers  on  Political  Economy,  though 
there  is  still  considei8^<&  daSSftt^xi^c^  t:»i  tsvasalou  with  regard  to  tto 
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al  inferences  tq^be  drawn  from  the  Malthusian  law,  (by  far  the 
mportant  of  which  differences  is  in  reference  to  the  question, 
er  celibacy  or  preventive  intercourse  is  the  desirable  population 
),  I  scarcely  remember  a  single  one  who  has  not  acknowledged 
mtific  truth,  except  Mr.  Rickards  in  his  Lectures  on  Population 
ipital,  and  Mr.  Francis  W.  Newman  in  his  Lectures  on  Foliticid 
my.  The  objections  of  the  former  however  do  not  really  apply  . 
law  itself  (that  is,  to  the  necessary  existence  of  the  population- 
},  which  Mr.  Bickards  admits  as  fully  as  Mr.  Malthus),  but 
:  to  ipe  to  have  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  Mr.  Malthus's 
as  to  the  actual  probability  of  social  improvement — a  miscon- 
11  chiefly  due  to  the  ambiguity  already  noticed  in  the  word 
21/ ;  whUe  Mr.  Newman,  l&e  most  of  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
us,  has  radically  misimderstood  his  meaning,  and  the  real  nature 

question. 

following  quotations  from  the  works  of  several  distinguished 
I  writers,  will  show  that  the  Malthusian  doctrines  are  quite  as 
r  difiused  and  as  definitely  accepted  by  scientific  men  in  other 
ies  as  in  our  own. 

lay  first  quote  the  opinion  of  Monsieur  J.  B.  Say,  the  most 
ated  French  Economist  of  the  last  generation;  In  his  Traits 
•nomie  Politique  he  says,  "With  regard  to  organised  bodies, 
)  seems  to  despise  the  individual,  and  to  bestow  her  protection 
ipon  the  race.  Natural  History  presents  us  with  many  curious 
ces  of  the  care  which  she  takes  for  the  preservation  of  species; 
T  most  powerful  means  for  effecting  this  purpose,  consists  in 
lying  the  germs  with  so  vast  a  profusion,  that,  however  numerous 
I  accidents  which  prevent  them  from  coming  into  existence,  or 
y  them  after  their  birth,  there  always  remains  a  number  more 
efficient  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race.  And  if  various  forms 
ident,  destruction,  and  want  of  the  power  of  development  did 
Leek  the  multiplication  of  organised  beings,  there  is  not  a  single 
.],  nor  a  single  plant,  which  would  not  in  a  few  years  overspr^id 
ce  of  the  globe. 

an,  like  all  the  other  animals,  partakes  in  this  fkculty;  and 
igh  his  superior  intelligence  enables  him  greatly  to  multiply  the 
)  of  existence,  yet  in  his  case  also  this  power  has  its  limits.  . 
.  Each  individual  family,  and  the  nation  itself  (which  is  but  a 
tion  of  families),  subsists  on  the  produce  within  its  reach ;  and 
tal  amount  of  the  national  produce  necessarily  limits  the  num- 
'  those  who  can  be  subsisted. 

mong  those  animals  which  are  incapable  of  foresight  in  the 
[cation  of  their  appetites,  the  progeny  which  result,  when  they 
t  become  the  prey  of  man  or  of  other  animals,  perish  as  soon  as 
encounter  an  indispensable  want,  which  they  are  unable  to 
y.  But  in  the  case  of  maiij  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  fhtare 
I  causes  foresight  to  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  gratification 
3  natural  desires ;  and  it  is  this  foresight  alone,  which  averts  tr^cck^ 
uman  race  a  portion  of  those  evila,  \?YaO\  xJas^  >«wj5A\»aB*^  NRfc 
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endure,  if  their  niimten  had  to  be  perpetiuUy  kept  damn  by 

and  destnietaon."  hkM  note  M.  Sey  addi»  ^  CoBBiilt  eepeeiaUy  en 
head  the  Etuj  en  Popnktiea  by  Malthna,  a  work  fUi  of 
and  of  aoimd  leeeeniiiga;  a-work  which  has  wil^tood  tiie  i 
critidiiDB  divecfced  againetit^becanae  it  if  founded  on  the 
method,  and  en  the  TeritaUeaatine  of  thiBsa."  Agam,  m  his  Cm 
CSomplet  d'  Roanomie  FoHtiqiie,  M.  Bay,  after  tihwuwlng  fhat  aeverala 
iihgrg  yewona  to  Mr.  Mattfaaa  hadiaeidetitally  allwded  to  liiepriamfc 
of  popuhEtion  (aithough  withoat  eleariy  aeemg  it)  aaya,  "  Maltfau  m 
joonfimied,  by  pfailoaopfaical  inreatigationB,  tba  aame  principleB,  «ltt 
were  nei«r  indeed  ^apnted  or  TeheBuntl j  attacked,  until  they  i 
phu)ed  hey  end  a  doabt." 

''There  are  i&w  worka,"  aaya  M.  Sosai,  In  his  introdncticn  to 
French  traarfatMn  of  Ifr.  Malthua'a  Eaaay,  "^  whoee  puUicatian 
given  rise  to  more  discussion  than  the  Essay  on  the  PriBci|iiB 
Fepnlation  by  Midthua.  The  illustriona  author  aaw  faimBelf  in 
diatdy  surrounded  by  Tidiement  opponents  and  aealona  admixen. 
The  question  of  Popnhition  affects  ererything— -morala,  polities, 
tional  and  domestic  economy.  The  state,  the  &mily,  the  indifij 
are  equally  interested  in  tiiis  queetion.  How  dlTerae  are  the  aspal 
which  such  a  sulijeet  presents!  how  many  different  points  of  liv 
does  it  open  to  the  attentiTe  obeenrer  I    .    .    . 

'*  That  the  human  spedea  can  propagate  itself  with  astonhhiq;  n 
pidity,  is  an  ascertained  truth,  whidb  no  man  of  sense  can  deny.  Q 
popidation  of  North  America  has  doubled  more  than  once  in  kai " 
25  years.    Eyidendy  what  has  taken  place  in  America,  could 
place  ererywhere.    The  physical  organisation  and  the  instineti 
man  are  not  materially  affected  by  degrees  of  latitude.     .    .    . 

'*  Let  but  prudence  find  its  way  into  every  household,  and 
oyer  the  birth  of  every  Ihmily,  and  there  would  be  no  cause 
anxiety  about  the  £Eite  of  the  human  race." 

M.  Joseph  (xamier  says,  in  his  article  on  Population  in  Ihe 
tionaire  de  T  Economic  Politique,  published  in  1853 : — ^  The  man 
has  most  of  all  elucidated  this  subject,  whose  views  form,  so  to  q 
the  pivot  of  the  discuaeicns  of  economists,  moralists,  and  writen 
erery  description,  is  unquestionably  liie  celebrated  Malthus.    . 
It  is  Malthus  who  haa  atated  the  question;  it  is  he  who  has  flnt 
monstirated  its  supreme  importance;  it  is  he  who  has  collected 
scientific  materials  of  the  argument  in  his  celebrated  Essay  ca 
Princi|iie  of  Population;  a  work  which  was  published  in  1803) 
which  had  been  preceded  in  1798  by  a  first  sketch  of  the  subjed 
answer  to  the  Tiews  of  Gk)dwin,  who  in  his  turn,  twenty  years 
aought  unsuccessAilly  to  refute  it.    Some  just  ideas  on  the  anljeet 
Population  had  indeed  been  thrown  out  by  a  few  writers  previo* 
Malthus;  for  example,  by  James  Stewait,  Adam  Smith,  Wi" 
Hume,  Gian  Maria  Ortes,  &c.;  but  it  is  to  t^  English 

that  the  honor  belengs  of  having  made  it  the  object  of  n 

statistical  and  haatoincal  T^^eaxchea,  and  of  having  i&ed  over  the 
lect  the  dear  lis^oi  irasncfc.    •    .    «  '\xl\ea'^«i!s^  <xi.  Pi 
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tar  having  stated,  by  the  aid  of  tprro  well  known  propositioBS  [the 
onetrical  uid  arithmetical  ratioB]  the  law  of  the  deyelopment  of 
^gmJMoOj  and  that  of  the  increase  of  the  meanf  of  rabsistence,  the 
■strious  economist  next  fToceeds  to  thdr  TerMcation,  in  a  historicid 
iSttatistioal  reyiew  of  the  nations  of  ancient  and  modem  time% 
id:ahows  bj  what  checks  the  pepnlation  hat  been  Tetarded. 
'fsHad  the  fact  of  dnpHcatkm  in  85  years,  independently  of  immi- 
ilion,  been  well  attested  in  a  soigle  case  only,  it  would  hare  been 
■oient  to  have  induced  soienoe  to  accept  ^  ptrnterioriy  the  assertion 
iKalthns.  But  in  the  i^esent  day,  the  number  of  corroborative 
rti  is  so  great,  that  to  deny  the  law  which  we  hove  annomiced,  is, 

1ft  appears  to  us,  to  mudiate  evidence  itseff"" 

ikStxsr  showmg  that  the  choice  of  mankind  is  stringent^  Hmited 
Bwr  to  tiie  positive  or  the  preventive  form  of  the  population-check, 
id  that  there  can  be  no  questimi  as  to  which  should  be  chosen, 
i^.Gamier  alludes  to  ihe  subject  a£  preventive  intercourse  in  the  fol- 
itingterms:^**!  admit  that  the  charge  of  inefflcacy  [one  of  the 
ejections  brought  against  Mr.  Malthus's  doetrine  of  moral  restraint] 
Oidd  carry  more  wSght  with  me.  So  much  so  that  I  am  led  to  de- 
me  openly  and  positively,  that  by  prudence  is  to  be  understood  not 
ily  delayed  marriages,  not  only  celibacy  for  those  who  are  capable  of 
Mctising  it,  but  prudence  during  the  married  state  itself."  He  pro- 
ads  to  defend  the  use  of  preventive  means  from  the  charge  of  immo- 
Htjij  which  had  been  urged  against  them  by  various  writers,  and  in 
ixticular  by  M.  Proudhon  in  his  Contradictions  Economiques.  '*  Can 
ihe  called  immoral  in  the  father  of  a  family,"  says  M.  Gamier,  *^  if 
iihould  wish  to  have  only  a  limited  number  of  children,  proportioned 
»ius  means,  and  to  the  fhture  which  his  affection  fondly  weaves  for 
lem,  and  if  he  should  not,  in  carrying  out  this  object,  condemn  him- 
df  to  the  most  absolute  and  rigorous  continence?  But  it  is  needless 
t  enlarge  on  this  point,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  leaving  it  to 
le  decision  of  every  enlightened  conscience,  and  to  that  of  M. 
"roudhon  himself.  .  .  Let  any  one  ask  himself,  whether  is  it  more 
loral,  more  conscientious,  to  give  birth  to  children  in  the  midst  <k 
rivations,  or  prevent  them  being  bom — 'and  let  him  then  reply." 

M.  Michel  Chevalier,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  College 
e  France,  says,  in  his  opening  lecture  in  1847,  ''What  has  been 
Bnned  the  theory  of  ICalthus  has  given  rise  to  controversies  without 
nd.  .  .  The  Essay  on  Population  was  saluted  (by  its  admirers)  as 
.blessing  to  the  world,  and  it  was  said  that  tliis  modest  minister  of 
he  Gospel  had  discovered  the  law  of  the  moral  order  of  society,  just 
•  Newton  had  wrested  from  nature  the  secret  of  the  mechanism  of 
be  physical  universe.    .    .    . 

**  The  problem,  how  to  effect  a  suitable  provision  for  the  destitute 
lortion  of  the  working  dasses,  presents  itself  for  our  consideration  at 
te  preSlsnt  day,  wi&  no  less  urgency  than  it  did  in  the  time  of 
itfllthns  .  .  .  The  amelioration  of  their  condition  would  be  certain, 
nd  would  proceed  with  suiprising  celerity,  if  the  increase  of  popula- 
ion  were  kept  within  due  bounds,  and  if  the  education  of  the  working 
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man  placed  it  within  his  power  to  produce  an  eTer-increasing  qi 
of  commodities  in  proportion  to  the  labor  expended  in  their  prodi 

"  Thus,  gentlemen,  behold  us  brought  face  to  face  with  the  _ 
of  Malthus  in  regard  to  the  reproduction  of  the  species.    Let 
population  moderate  its  rate  of  increase,  so  as  to  remain  behni 
augmentation  of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  employment;  let 
kind  but  exercise  a  sufficient  self-control,  a  sufficient  ascendancj 
their  passions,  so  as  to  adhere  steadfiutlj  to  this  guiding  prindpla' 

M.  Villerm^  one  of  the  most  distingmshed  medical  men  in 
whose  views  on  Hysteria  have  been  already  alluded  to,  says,  " 
riages  generally  become  more  numerous  in  proportion  as  ihe  prioei 
br^td  is  lower,  and  vice  versa.    Such  is  found  to  be  the  case  b 
countries,  and  those  words  of  Montesquieu,  of  which  the 
work  oi  Malthus  on  the  Principle  of  Population  might  be 
as  the  development,  will  be  eternally  true : — *•  Wherever  there  is 
for  two  persons  to  live  comfortably,  a  marriage  is  sure  to  take 
nature  prompts  mankind  to  this  with  sufficient  energy,  where  1 
pulses  are  not  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subcdstenoe.' 

M.  Lcgoyt,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Statistical  Office  in 
making  a  report  to  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and  Political 
on  Mr.  Thomas  Doubleday's  work,  entitled  The  Financial,  M( 
and  Statistical  History  of  England,  says,  '*  The  author  of  this 
made  himself  known  for  the  first  time  in  England,  by  a  wori: 
lished  in  1845  under  the  title  of  The  True  Law  of  Population, 
first  publication  already  evinced  in  its  author  a  love  of  paridoi| 
the  highest  degree,  and  a  sort  of  instinctive  antipathy  towards  tie 
generciUy  received  truths.    He  there  maintains  that  in  every 
the  population  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  deplethoric 
of  the  species." 

Li  another  place,  in  considering  the  French  census  of  1846,  audi 
general  movement  of  population  throughout  Europe,  M.  Legoyt 
"  According  to  these  tables,  France  is  the  country  of  Europe 
population  advances  the  most  slowly  [the  rate  of  increase  bdil 
he  showed,  only  about  1  in  200  annuaUy].   Has  France  cause  to< 
plain  of  this  inferiority  in  the  increase  of  her  population?    We 
not,  and  we  believe  that  those  will  share  in  this  opinion,  who 
that  the  states  where  population  increases  most  rapidly,  such 
land,  Ireland,  Prussia,  and  Saxony,  are  precisely  those  where 
ism  makes  the  most  formidable  progress. 

**  In  France  the  population  increases  much  more  from  the 
tion  of  deaths  than  from  the  increase  of  births.  A  statistical 
ment  shows  that  the  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  has  sensQity' 
minished.  Hence  it  is  readily  xmderstood,  that  the  working 
not  augmenting  his  family  beyond  a  certain  number,  or  by  al 
from  marriage  until  either  the  rate  of  his  wages,  his  savings, 
haps  the  advantages  of  the  union  itself  (for  the  workman  nOW4 
seeks  a  portion  with  his  wife)  enable  him  to  marry — that  he  \m%  ^ 
increased  the  sum  oi  Yua  materied  comforts ;  which  partly  ezpllM  ' 
diminution  of  dealYvs.  I IM 
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^  In  France  the  number  of  births  to  a  marriage  is  rtgularly  dimmish' 
\f  while  the  number  of  marriages  is  increasing."  These  interesting 
tU  are  explained  by  the  practice  of  preventiye  intercourse,  which, 
already  mentioned,  is  almost  universally  spread  throughout  society 
France. 

If.  Hippolyte  Fassy,  author  of  **  Aristocracy  and  Ciyilization,"  in 

porting  to  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  on  a 

lent  translation  of  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  by  Mr. 

llthus,  says,  *^  The  Academy  is  well  aware  how  eminent  a  position 

I  works  of  Malthus  occupy,  and  how  great  is  the  reputation  of  the 

Principles  of  Political  Economy '  of  this  illustrious  writer.    .    •    , 

It  the  celebrity  of  Malthus  is  too  high,  and  too  well  merited,  to 

ider  it  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  the  Academy  with  the  charac- 

listic  qualities,  and  importance  of  his  works." 

M.  de  Molinaxi,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Brussels,  in 

mmenting  upon  a  new  edition  of  Malthus's  Essay  recently  published 

Paris,  says,  "  Since  the  publication  of  Malthus's  Essay  in  the  *Col- 

Jtion  comjjl^te  des  principaux  ^nomistes,'  this  great  work  has 

en  the  subject  of  renewed  attacks.    The  socialist  and  protectionist 

iters,  not  to  speak  of  a  small  number  of  self-styled  defenders  of 

ligion,  'haye  combined  to  assail  Malthus  and  his  disciples  with  the 

»6t  violent  and  ui^iust  accusations.   There  has  been  a  perfect  concert 

invective  on  the  part  of  the  *  Voix  du  Peuple.'  the  '  Constitutionnel,' 

e  '  Nouveau  Monde,'  the  *  Moniteur  Industrie!,'  and  the  *  Univers  Be- 

lieux.'     How  has  this  singular  combination  taken  place?     How 

mes  it  that  writers  who  appear  the  most  widely  separated  in  opinion 

id  themselves  all  at  once  united  for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  an 

Gnomical  doctrine  ?    Simply  because  political  economy  is  in  their 

nes  the  common  enemy,  and  because  the  theory  of  Malthus,  suitably 

•figured  and  misrepresented,  flimishes  an  inexhaustible  theme  for 

Kdamations  and  invectives  against  political  economy." 

[These  remarks  are  not  less  applicable  to  our  own  country;  where 

liters,  who  on  other  points  differ  most  widely  in  opinion,  unite  in 

lusing  political  economy,  and  especially  the  Malthusian  doctrines. 

bus,  for  example,  among  the  journals  which  have  attacked  these 

Ktrines  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  are  included  the  Times^ 

le  Daily  Telearaph,  and  ReynoWs   Newspaper,     The  last-named 

lumal  especialnr  has  exceeded  all  bounds  in  the  violence  of  its  invec- 

yes  against  Mr.  Maltlius— the  man  who,  by  his  discovery  of  the 

apulatlon  principle,  did  more  for  mankind,  and  for  the  working 

lasses  in  particular,  than  any  other  ever  has  done,  or  will  do.  These 

icts  are  an  illustration  of  the  following  truth:— that,  in  the  present 

ay,  by  far  the  most  important  distinction  between  different  social 

octrines,  is  not  the  distinction  between  aristocracy  and  democracy,  or 

etween  tory,  whig,  radical,  republican,  or  socialist ;  it  is  the  distinc- 

lon  between  the  Malthusian  or  scientific,  and  the  non-Malthusian  or 

tnscientific  theories  of  society.] 

<< Hence"  continues  M.  de  Molinari,  *<Malthus  has  had  to  run  the 
.'auntlet  along  the  whole  line.  Mid.  Proudhon,  Burat,  Pierre  Lerouz, 
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DAIIU0,  Lonit  Blanc,  and  Coqnille,  not  to  mentiaa  others,  htTe  y^ 
mently  attacked  the  'EMaj  on  Population.' 

''But  the  work  of  the  illastrious  profestov  of  Hailejbinxfe 
entirely  built  on  the  solid  bada  of  obaerration.  I 

"  We  are  aware  that  our  eminent  and  regretted  friend  Bastiat^iAt 
having  commenced  as  a  sealoaa  Malt^uaiaii — ^that  he  too  haa  pcetendiJ 
that  Salthua  was  deoeiTed^  and  that  he  sought  to  give  a  new  §6talim. 
of  the  populatioii  problem.  But  let  teay  oos  read  tho  worki  i 
Baatiat  and  what  will  he  iUid?  CMKduaiMUi  ezpreMedin  otha  tarn 
than  those  of  MalUnu,  bat  whose  senae  la,  in.  reaiity,  absolutely  lh 
same. 

''The  theory  of  Malthas/' contiauw  M.  de  Molinari,  "haa  wil 
stood  all  the  assaults  of  its  opponents,  whether  old  or  new ;  and  vi 
do  not  hesitate  to  afltai,  that  every  intelligent  man,  who  will  tiki 
the  trouble  to  read,  calmly  and  impartially,  the  Essay  oa  the  PriDci|k 
of  Population,  with  the  strikiBg  iatroductioa  by  Boasi,  the  V^ 
graphical  notice  by  Charies  Coaatc^  aad  the  instructive  and  judickM 
notes  by  M.  Joseph  Gamier,  will  arise  firam  its  perusal  desplyoi 
irrevocably  Malthuaian." 

M.  Charles  Comte,  the  friead  of  Beatham,  aad  fbrmedy  secntaq 
for  lijfe  to  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and  Pblitkal  Sciences^  sa|%ii 
his  eulogium  on  Malthus»  which  was  read  to  the  Academy  after  th 
death  of  the  latter  in  1834,  "  There  are  few  works  so  celebrsted  a 
the  'Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population.'  TlieTe  are  few  vfaU 
have  been  more  discussed,  and  upon  which  even  educated  people  hue 
entertained,  and  still  entertain,  more  erroneous  opinions.  The  mtf- 
representations  of  this  work,  which  were  published  some  thirty  vein 
ago,  by  writers  interested  in  depreciating  it,  have  spread  ahrotf 
among  society,  and  have  become  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  number  a 
persons,  inveterate  prejudices.  One  often  hears  with  surprise  mea 
who,  without  ever  having  read  lus  work,  and  without  being  acquaintei 
with  any  of  the  attacks  made  on  it  at  the  time  of  its  appeansot 
repeat  with  confidence,  as  universally  received  truths,  the  mofi 
groundless  accusations  which  were  then  brought  against  it."  M. 
Joseph  Gamier  remarks  on  the  above  passage: — "  This  opinioa  d 
Charles  Comte  was  delivered  17  years  age;  but  it  is  equally  true  ' 
the  present  day,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  considering  all  tk 
abuse  and  opprobious  epithets  lately  heaped  upon  Malthua,  doriDK 
the  discussions  which  have  arisen  on  the  questions  of  socialism,  &c" 

In  tlie  course  of  the  same  memoir,  M.  Comte  alludes  to  the  gresi 
love  of  tmth,  for  which  Mr.  Malthus  was  distinguished.  "  This  neTe^ 
failing  lovo  of  tmth,"  ho  says,  "developed  in  him  those  privsH 
virtues  of  justice,  pmdence,  temperance,  and  simplicity  which  marked 
his  character.  He  had  a  sweet  and  amiable  disposition.  He  had  N 
much  control  over  his  passions,  and  was  so  indulgent  towards  othci% 
that  persons  who  had  lived  near  him  for  fifty  jrears,  say  that  th^ 
scarcely  ever  saw  him  agitated,  and  never  in  a  state  of  inordinaie 
excitement  or  depresssion.  No  harsh  word,  no  uncharitable  expref- 
sion,  ever  escaped  his  lips  against  any  one; -and  though  be  was  more 
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le  bntt  of  injuttiee  and  oalnmiijr  than  aay  ofther  writer  of  hit  owo^ 
'  perhaps  of  any  other  time,  he  was  rarely  heard  to  complain  of  these 
tackS)  and  nerer  attempted  to  retaliate.  He-  was  one-  of  the  most 
lalous  partisans  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  desired  to  see  the  govern^ 
est  emer  on  the  path  of  progress.  Faxthflol  to  Ue  peJitioal  opinions 
I  a  time  when  l^ic^  were  far  f^om  leading  tofbrtuae,  he  never  mado 
tern  a  claim  to  reward,  when  they  had  at  last  gaiiied  the  aseendaooy ; 
I  neyer  condeseended  to  make  scienoe.  the  ifeqppiBg-stone  of  amU- 
w." 

M.  Quetelct,  the  presldeBt  of  the  Central  Board  of  StsAisAies,  and 
fetronomer  Royal  at  BmsseH  M(yv  i»i  his  •  S(fstteie  Social,  **The 
limals  and  plants  reproduce  tksfar  spedes,  aooofding  to  aa  aseendinf ' 
pogression,  sometimes  extremely  rapM. 

**  These  remarks  are  eqoally  appuoabler  tor  the-  hnsaatt  race.  £x- 
^ence,  as  well  as  reasoning,  proves  that  we:  have-  a  natural  tendency 
^  reproduce  our  species^  aeoosding'to  an  asosndiaf  geometrical  pro- 
fession. This  principlie^  wfakb  has  l&o^  been  rsoegnised,  and  has 
sen  substantiated  in  many  works,  sBd-espedetty  itt-tkese  of  Malthus, 
as'  never  been  seriouely  contested  Inr  any  one.'* 
After  showing  that  these  are  limits  whiek  oeoAne  the  increase,  ef 
lo  animals-  and  plants,  M«  Queteletcontlnne%  *^  These  limits  exist  la 
le  case  of  man  lUse.  There  is  therefore  a.oauee-  whichi  Qounteraote 
le  effects  of  the  principle  previously  laid  down,  and  prevents  ouv 

rcies  from  multiplying  indefinitely.    This  came  acooidiaf  to  most 
the  eoonomists  and  statists  of  modern  timei^  is.  the  difficulty  of 
rocurinfr  the  mesne  of  eabsistencei'* 

M.  Charles  Donoyer,  President  of  the  Society  ef .  Bcoaemists  a*. 
'stris,  gave  the  fbllowing  advice  to- the  poor  of  hM  department,,  when 
0  was  Prefect  of  Amisps:  ^The  dasses>ot  societar  whose  lot  is  the. 
lost  to  be  deplored^  cannot  escafie  from  thehr  miserable  condition, 
xcept  by  the  aid  of  iadnrtry,  judgment,  and  pwrienes-   and  ahove 
U  prudeoee  in  the  eoojugal  union^  and.  br  talODir  esiveme  care  not- 
D  render  their  marriage  more  fruitflol  than  tiieir  isMUistry»*'    UlC 
'oseph  Qamier,'  who  quotes  tins  advice  ivhis  attide  on  Populatieiit. 
atimates  that  M.  Dunoyer  meant  thereby  to  asoommend  the  caqploy* 
sent  of  preventive  means. 
Almost  the  only  French  economist  of  distfaKstloa  who  has  not  ftilly 
sd  unreservedly  adopted  the  Malthusian  theory,  is  Mi  Bastiat;  but 
Ten  in  his  case,  the  difflnrence  is  apparent  raihsv  than  real^  as  hia< 
lews  are  in  the  main  precisely  those  of  Mr.  MaAthus.    M.  Josej^* 
lamier,  after  quoting  passages  from  the  HarmeniesBoonomiques,  b 
if.  Bastiat,  which  show  that  he  fully  grants  the  law  of  fecundity,  and 
ts  necessanr  checks^  and  admits  that  reproductive  restraint  is  the 
mly  safety  for  mankind,  says,  "  This  langnage  of  Basldat  is  the  Ian- 
piage  oi  Malthus,  of  the  economists  in  general,  of  the  moralists  and  philo* 
ophers  who  have  reflected  on  this  subject     In  delivering  these 
opinions  Bastiat  has  only  fldlen  into  one  error;  the  error  namely  of 
inpposing  that  he  was  saying  anything  new,  whilst  ia  reality  he  was- 
mly  giving  utterance  once  more^  and  in  a  veiy  usefUl  OMnner,  to  the 
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trufhs  vhich  were  explored  and  developed  fifty  yean  ago  by  MalthiU; 
and  which  have  been  repeated  by  J.  B.  Say,  SismoncQ,  Tracy,  Dih 
noyer,  and  abnost  all  the  economists,  and  still  more  recently  by  tbe 
illastriouB  Rossi,  and  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill." 

The  foregoing  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  how  thoroughly  and 
unanimoosly  the  Malthusian  theory  has  been  accepted  by  the  "FroiA 
economists.  I  am  less  acquainted  with  the  economical  writes  ii 
other  countries  of  the  Continent,  but  I  believe  they  are  equally  agieed 
on  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  science.  The  following  quotatua 
may  serve  to  illustrate  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Herr  Ban,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Heidelberg;  says  a 
Ids  article  on  Population  in  the  Allgemeine  Encyclopadie,  *<  The  Mk| 
condition  by  which  a  due  proportion  between  population  and 
means  of  subsistence  can  be  maintained,  consists  in  this,  that  os^ 
certain  number  of  new  marriages  be  contracted.  The  apparent  hMA\ 
ship  of  this  sentence  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  relatum  which 
bears  to  the  soil;  and  it  is  generally  recognised  in  the  ordinary  lift 
society,  although  with  painfbl  fe^ings.  But  where  the  foresi^t 
the  sense  of  duty  which  forbid  the  formation  of  a  fiunily  without  th 
probability  of  a  suitable  maintenance  are  wanting;  where  fk 
manners,  customs,  and  social  arrangements  do  not  effbct  this  otrjeet: 
government  can  with  difficulty  and  only  indirectly,  do  muii 
proyiote  it.** 

Professor  Mohl,  in  his  article  on  Population  in  the  Staats-Lenco^ 
edited  by  MM.  von  Botteck  and  Welcker,  says,  "  As  far  as  reguA 
the  simple  laws  of  nature,  it  is  an  undeniable  truth  that  man  ( 
but  few  exceptions)  is  capable  of  begetting  a  liurge  number  of  chili 
even  in  the  state  oi  monogamy.  It  is  not  less  certain  that  the 
nation  to  the  increase  and  propagation  of  the  species  is  deeply 
planted  in  the  moral  and  physical  constitution  of  man,  and 
therefore  common  to  the  whole  race."  Professor  Mohl  estimates  ' 
^'  at  least  ten  children  would  be  the  issue  of  a  marriage,  according 
the  simple  organic  laws  of  nature."  He  then  shows  that  these 
powers  of  fecundity  are  necessarily  checked  in  old  countries,  ^ 
by  a  deficiency  of  births,  which  is  far  the  most  desirable  manneij 
by  the  death  of  that  part  of  the  population  whic^  cannot  find 
means  of  support.  Both  of  these  causes  operate  constantly 
powerfully,  although  indeed  the  chain  of  causation  may  escape 
notice  of  the  supeddal  observer,  or  of  him  who  is  not  instructed 
the  subject,  and  who  has  no  clear  view  of  his  own  position  and  of 
circumstances  which  rule  his  destiny. 

"  The  Essay  on  Population,"  says  Professor  Hegewisch,  the  _ 
translator. of  Malthus,  "was  a  revelation  of  the  laws  of  the 
world,  comparable  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the  Dhysical 
by  Newton."  ^ 

Thomas  CJooper,  M.D.,  formerly  President  of  the  South 
College,  in  the  United  States,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Fu. 
Economy,  says  in  his  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  "The  next 
io  the  advancement  oi  XYua  %^\<%\w<;2j^  ^«i&&c  Adam  Smith's  woric] 
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the  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population  of  Mr.  Malthus."    After 
g;iving  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Malthus's  views,  he  continues,  '^  Mr.  Malthus 
has  incurred  much  obloquy  for  these  harsh  doctrines;  but  their  mani- 
fest truth  and  great  importance  have  at  length  produced  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  political  economy;  and  they  may  now  (1826)  be  con- 
sidered as  settled." 
Don  Florez  Estrada,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Spanish  economists, 
I      says  in  his  Course  of  Political  Economy,  "  Malthus,  for  having  estab- 
lished in  the  most  luminous  manner  the  doctrine  of  Population,  on 
T     which  theory  depends  the  lot  of  the  classes  who  live  by  their  labor,  is 
1    in  my  opinion  the  economist,  who  has  given  to  the  science  the  most 
^    important  contribution  since  Adam  Smith.    This  author,  in  his  work 
^    published  in  1798  under  the  title  of  *  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Popula- 
mt    tion,'  after  examining  with  the  greatest  judgment  and  erudition  the 
^    progress  and  the  decline  of  population  in  different  countries,  shows 
^    that' artificial  encouragements,  instead  of  augmenting  population, 
^m  have  the  effect  rather,  of  diminishing  and  demoralizing  it.    He  shows 
3E   that  the  only  means  of  augmenting  population  without  evil  effects,  is 
trM  to  augment  the  means  of  subsistence;  that  instead  of  falling  short  of 
^  these,  population  always  tends  to  ][>ass  beyond  them ;  and  that  if  the 
t    1  propensity  which  prompts  man  to  reproduce  his  species  be  not  re- 
strained by  prudence,  the  population  will  be  repressed  by  vice,  misery, 
IB,'  and  the  grinding  law  of  necessity.     The  numerous  assaults  which 
fli  have  been  directed  against  this  work,  have  only  served  to  prove  more 
^  and  more  clearly  its  singular  merit,  and   have   given  additional 
jf;  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  new  truth  which  does  not  meet 
s ;  'With  resistance  in  direct  proportion  to  its  importance, 
jto        '*  Political  Economy  is  indebted  to  Malthus  not  only  for  the  doctrine 
B   of  Population,  but  also  for  another  very  important  discovery.    In 
m   #815  he  published  a  small  treatise  entitled  *An  enquiry  into  the 
gt   x&ture  and  progress  of  Bent,'  in  which  he  demonstrates  the  origin 
y    «nd  causes  of  the  rent  of  land:  without  the  knowledge  of  which  it 
■    ts  not  possible  to  levy  a  land-tax  justly,  nor  to  know  upon  whom  such 
^    n  tax  would  fall.'' 

i:  Signer  Antonio  Scialoja,  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
0    in   the  University  of  Turin,  says  in  his   Principles  of  Political 

0  ^Economy,  **  The  faculty  of  reproduction  has  in  the  human  species  an 
{I  immense  power.  America  doubles  its  population  every  25  years,  and 
t    %tie  vacuum  which  wars  and  epidemics  create  in  society,  is  soon  filled 

^p.    .    .    .    Where  a  man  cannot  find  the  means  of  subsisted^  he 
:    is  morally  constrained  to  resist  the  impulses  of  his  senses;  and  even 

1  if  he  does  yield  to  them,  his  progeny  is  not  numerous,  for  but  a  small 
I    proportion  of  these  unhappy  cliildren,  deprived  of  all  the  cares  which 

«ire  at  that  time  so  indispensable,  survive  the  earliest  stage  of  life.*' 
C  The  most  distinguished  among  the  Russian  economists  of  the  last 

f  generation  is  M.  Storch,  whose  work,  the  Cours  d'  Economic  Politique, 
g  ^vas  written  in  French,  and  was  re-issued  in  Paris  with  notes  by  M. 
p    ^.  B.  Say.    "This  work,"  says  a  reviewer  in  tha  \yi^>AsstiSi^^  ^^ 

2  M 
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r  Economie  Politique,  ''is  its  author's  principal  title  in  the  eyes  d 
tiie  science — ^that  which  places  him  in  the  rank  of  disting^niahed 
economists.  A  contemporary  of  J.  B.  Say,  of  Malthns,  and  of 
Ricardo,  Starch  treats  witii  great  clearness  the  same  qne8ti<Mi8  ai 
these  writers.  Generally  speaking,  his  principles  and  demonstrations 
are  similar  to  those  of  Smith  and  of  Say,  from  whom  indeed  lie 
borrows  many  quotations.  He  seems  to  have  been  leas  acquainted 
with,  or  at  least  to  hare  less  deeply  studied,  the  works  of  Bicaida" 

The  first  original  treatise  on  Political  Economy  in  the  Busrin 
language,  however,  was  puUished  in  1847  by  M.  Bowtowaki,  a  men* 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Economists  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  a  reriew  d 
this  work  in  the  Journal  des  Economistes,  a  writer  says,  ''M. 
Bowtowski  odogitM  the  theory  of  Bicardo  cm  rent.  He  explains  the 
rent  of  land,  properly  so  called  [that  is,  the  sum  which  is  paid  fir 
the  use  of  the  soil  itself,  and  not  for  farm-bmldings,  &c.,  the  latter  of 
which  is  not,  properly  speaking,  rent,  but  profits]  by  the  differeoee 
between  the  price  of  agricultund  produce  and  its  coat  of  productkn. 

.  .  .  We  bdieve  it  is  needless  to  add  that  M.  Bowtowski  folly 
adopts  the  theory  of  Malthus.** 

Among  the  other  continental  writers  who  have  advocated  the  Mil- 
thusian  principles  may  be  mentioned  M.  Ambrose  Clement,  in  his 
work  entitled  Rechercbes  sur  les  causes  de  V  Indigence  (Beseaiches 
on  the  causes  of  Indigence);  M.  de  Bruck^re,  burgomaster  of  Brussels, 
and  President  of  the  Congress  of  Economists  which  met  at  Brusads 
in  1847,  in  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  written  for  the 
Popular  Encyclopssdia  of  Belgium;  M.  Wolowski,  professor  of  Com- 
mercial law  at  Paris,  in  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  published 
as  one  of  the  Cent  Trait^s  (Himdred   Treatises) — a  work  which 
corresponds  to  our  own  Information  for  the  People;   M.  Monjeao, 
Principal  of  the  College  Chaptal,  who  has  translated  into  Frendi  the 
Principles  and  Definitions  by  Mr.  Malthus;  Count  Dnchatel,  formeilf 
minister  of  the  interior,  in  his  work  on  Public  Charity;  Const 
Arrivabene,  who  has  translated  the  Lectures  of  Mr.  Senior,  and  As 
Elements  of  Mr.  James  Mill ;  M.M.  Guillaumin  and  Coqnelin,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Journal  des  Economistes,  the  Collection  comply  del 
principauz  Economistes,  &c.;  M.  Prevost,  formerly  Swiss  Consul  tt 
London,  the  translator  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  the  Essay  (S 
Population ;  M.M.  Fix,  Daire,  Leclerc,  Horace  Say,  Cherbuliez,  aai 
others,  members  of  the  Society  of  Economists  at  Paris,  &c.    The  Mil- 
thusian  doctrines  have  indeed  been  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  le* 
oeiva^M  settled  principles  of  the  science  of  political  economy ;  and  tUi 
science,  to  use  M.  Gamier's  words,  is  "  one  and  the  same  from  Naples 
to  Moscow;  its  fundamental  ideas,  its  general  laws,  its  principles  are 
everywhere  the  same."     Wherever  political  economy  is  cultivated^ 
the  principle  of  population  is  taught,  with  greater  or  less  cleamesSi 
as  one  of  its  leading  doctrines;  and  the  study  of  the  science  has  now  i 
spread  throughout  every  country  of  the  civilized  world,  and  is  ■ 
daily  making  fuilYiet  ^To^e%%.    CVvaira  of  political  economy  haw ' 
lieen  eatablished  in  a\mo«X  «XV.  Wn^^^^vw^x^wX^^  ^  ^^^vaveco.^^  Bosiii^ 
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Belgium,  Holland,  &c.,  and  in  some  of  those  in  Frsnce  and  England. 
"There  is  scarcely  a  university  either  in  Europe  or  Araerica,** 
says  Mr.  Senior,  "  which  has  not  its  chair  of  political  economy."  In- 
ttruction  on  the  sul]ject  has  also  of  late  years  been  introduced  into 
many  of  the  primary  schools  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  owing,  in 
great  part,  to  the  exertions  of  Archbishop  TVliately  and  Mr.  Wm.  Ellis ; 
'  while  in  several  continental  countries,  as  for  example  in  Russia  andBel- 
^um,  it  forms  one  of  the  regular  branches  ot  elementary  education. 

When  the  above  facts  and  quotations  are  considered,  it  will  not,  I 
think,  appear  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Malthusian  theory,  and 
rtiie  evidence  on  whidi  it  rests,  must  have  been  carefully  scrutinised 
l)y  hundreds  of  thousands  of  educated  minds  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tnes.  It  has  withstood  every  test  durmg  the  last  half-century,  with 
its  rigorous  methods  of  scientific  proof,  and  vast  accumulation  of 
statisticalfacts,  and  has  been  embraced  as  the  basis  of  theu*  reasonings, 
by  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  that  have  existed  among  mankind. 
However,  therefore,  these  great  principles  may  still  be  ignored  or  op- 
posed by  those  whose  judgment  is  swayed  by  prejudice,  and  not  by 
evidence,  or  by  those  who  have  paid  no  adequate  attention  to  the 
subject,  they  should  be  regarded,  to  use  Mr.  Mill's  words,  as  axiomatic 
truths;  as  principles  whidb  are  as  well  established  as  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  any  other  of  the  best  known 
laws  of  nature.  Like  the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  solar  system, 
the  Malthusian  theory  of  society  is  the  only  true  explanation  of  the 
fjEicts,  and  must  in  time  be  as  universally  accepted. 

[The  following  particulars  respecting  the  lives  of  the  chief  political 
economists  above  quoted,  may  be  not  uninteresting. 

Thomas  Robert  Malthus,  the  discoverer  of  the  chief  law  of  social 
science,  was  bom  in  1766  at  the  Rookery,  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey. 
His  education  was  at  first  carried  on  at  home  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  his  father  Daniel  Malthus,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Rousseau.  He  afterwards  went  to  Jesus  Ck>llege,  Cambridge^  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowship,  and  then  became  the  clergvman  of  a  small 
parish  in  Surrey.  In  1798  appeared  hit  ft'ct  printed  work,  the  Essay 
on  the  Principle  of  Population,  which  was  Bubseq,uently  much  en- 
larged and  improved,  and  ran  through  many  editions.  In  1799  be 
visited  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  the  only  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent then  open  to  the  English  traveller.  During  the  peace  of 
Amiens  he  visited  France,  everywhere  collecting  fresh  facts  illustra- 
tive of  the  law  of  population.  In  1805  he  married,  and  was  soon 
after  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  political  economy  and  modem 
liistory  at  Haileybury,  where  he  continued  till  his  death.  He  died 
suddenly  in  1834,  in  his  70th  year,  leaving  behind  him  his  wife,  and 
one  son  and  daughter.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tbe  PoUtical 
Economy  Club,  and  of  the  Statistical  Society;  and  was  a  member  of 
many  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  bodies,  in  particular,  the  Natiohsd 
Institute  of  France,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin.  His  other 
principal  works  are  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  and  Defini- 
tions in  that  science;  and  also  4ui  admirable  treatise  publishfiUj^ 
181 5,  in  whidi  he  established  the  true  theory  of  Itent.  ^^^ 
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Mr.  James  Mill,  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  modem  timefl, 
was  of  Scotch  extraction,  being  bom,  I  belieye,  at  Montrose.  Besides 
his  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  which  were  composed  as  a  school- 
book  of  the  science,  he  was  the  author  of  an  Analysis  dT  the  Human 
Mind,  one  of  the  ablest  works  on  mental  philosoplnr.  He  is  best 
known  howerer  for  his  History  of  British  India,  of  which  his  son 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  says,  ''  This  work  has  begun  to  spread  the  light  of 
philosophy  over  the  affairs  of  that  country,  and  has  placed  its  author 
in  the  first  rank  of  political  writers  of  the  democratic  school' 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  Mr.  James  Mill  obtained 
a  high  situation  in  the  India  House,  which  he  occupied  till  his  death. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Kicardo  and  Jeremy  Bentham,  and 
zealously  adyocated  many  of  the  latter  writer's  opinions  on  poUtici 
and  moral  phUosophy. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  his  son,  was  born  in  London  in  1806.  At  an 
^rly  age  he  entered  the  India  House,  where  until  lately  he  held  one 
of  the  highest  offices.  His  principal  works  are  a  System  of  Logic, 
published  in  1843,  Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Questions  in  Political 
Economy  in  1844,  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  in  1848,  and 
an  Essay  on  Liberty  in  1859.  His  treatises  on  Logic  and  PoUtical 
Economy  were  truly  described  in  a  late  article  in  the  Saturday  RevioD 
as  "  the  greatest  works  on  these  subjects  in  the  English  language." 

Mr.  David  Ricardo  is  the  writer  to  whom,  together  with  Adam 
Smith  and  Malthus,  the  discovery  of  the  chief  laws   of  political 
economy  is  due.    The  researches  of  this  great  thinker  into  the  dis- 
tribution and  exchange  of  wealth  were  much  more  accurate  than 
those  of  Adam  Smith.  With  regard  to  the  laws  of  distribution,  he  threw 
additional  light  on  the  law  of  wages;  gave  the  first  clear  statement 
of  the  law  of  profits;  and  although  he  was  preceded  in  the  discovery 
of  the  law  of  rent  by  Mr.  Malthus  and  Sir  Edward  West,  he  ex- 
plained the  law  and  traced  its  consequences  In  so  masterly  a  manner, 
that  it  is  now  generally  known  under  the  name  of  "  The  Ricardo 
theory  of  rent.**    He  showed  the  tendency  of  the  cost  of  labor  t» 
rise,  and  profits  to  fall,  owing  to  the  agricultural  law,  in  the  course  of 
industrial  progress.    His  contributions  to  the  theory  of  exchange  we« 
not  less  important.    He  pointed  out  the  fundamental  principle  which 
determines  the  value  of  commodities — namely,  the  quantity  of  lahcr 
employed  in  their  production ;  and  corrected  several  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies into  which  Adam  Smith,  Mr.  Malthus,  M.  Say,  and  others 
had  fallen  on  the  subject.    He  showed  that  agricultural  rent  is  not  an 
element  of  cost  of  production;  and  that  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  wages 
does  not  cause  a  general  rise  or  fall  ot  values  and  prices.     The  sub- 
jects of  Currency,  Foreign  Trade,  Taxation,  &c.,  were  also  greatly 
advanced  by  his  researches.     Ricardo  was  born  in  London  in  177i. 
He  entered  into  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  (of  which  his  father 
also  was  a  member)  and  made  an  immense  fortune.    Later  in  life  he 
^became  Member  of  Parliament.    He  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Jeremy  Bentham,  MaUYwia,  ocvdotlxer  writers ;  and  had  a  close  fiiei^ 
ship  with  Mr.  James  "MiW..    "Mix,  ^\Q.^T^<ci  v?*a  ^^^  ^x^xor  <»f  several 
treatises  on  economical  au\iiecU,\i>i\.\tt&«c«a.\ftaX^^'^NA  xxx^^^tcast 
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Sles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,  published  in  1817.  He  died 
1 1823,  aged  51.  Mr.  James  Mill  says  of  him,  alluding  to  his  life  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  "  Amid  this  scene  of  active  exertion  and  practi- 
cal detail,  he  cultivated  and  he  acquired  habits  of  intense  and  patient 
and  comprehensive  thinking ;  such  as  have  been  rarely  equalled  and 
never  excelled." 

Mr.  Nassau  William  Senior  was  bom  in  Berkshire  in  1790,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1817.  In  1826  ^e  became  professor  of  poli- 
tical economy  at  Oxford,  and  in  1836  Master*  in  Chancery.  Mr. 
Senior  was  appointed  by  the  Government  in  1832,  as  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  into  the  Foor-Laws ;  in  1838,  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Weavers;  and  in 
1847,  again  as  professor  of  political  economy  at  Oxford.  His  chief 
works  are  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  which  were  first  published 
in  1826 ;  also  an  admirable  treatise  on  Political  Economy  published 
in  1835  in  the  Encyclopsodia  Metropolitana.  He  likewise  assisted  in 
drawing  up  the  Beport  on  the  Poor-laws,  and  the  Beport  on  the  state 
of  the  Weavers,  which  were  published  by  order  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  J.  R.  McCulloch  was  bom  in  1789  in  Wigtonshlre.  He  was  for 
some  time  editor  of  the  Scotsman ;  and  afterwards  became  professor 
of  political  economy  in  University  College,  London,  a  situation  which 
be  retained  for  only  three  years.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  Controller 
of  the  Stationery  Office.  Mr.  McCulloch  is  the  author  of  numerous 
works  on  economical  and  statistical  subjects;  the  chief  of  which  are 
the  Principles  ot  Political  Economy,  the  Commercial  Dictionary,  the 
Descriptive  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  &c. 

M.  Jean  Baptiste  Say  was  bom  in  1767  at  Lyons.  In  1794  he  be- 
came the  editor  of  a  Bepublican  journal,  the  Decade  Philosophique ; 
and  in  1799  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  tribunate  under  the 
French  Republic.  His  principal  work,  the  Traits  d'  Economic  Politique, 
appealed  in  1803,  and  has  since  passed  through  six  editions;  ^though 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition  was  prevented  for  several  years 
by  Napoleon,  who  was  pleased  to  object  to  its  free-trade  doctrines. 
In  1815  Say  delivered  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  political  economy 
in  France,  at  the  Athenseum  of  Paris.  It  was  not  however  till  1830 
that  a  chair  of  political  economy  was  founded  in  the  College  de 
France,  of  which  Say  became  professor.  He  died  in  1832.  Among 
his  other  works  are  the  Catechisme  de  V  Economic  Politique,  the  Cours 
Complet  de  V  Economic  Politique,  and  Six  Letters  to  Malthus,  with 
whom  he  had  a  discussion  on  the  possibility  of  a  general  glut  of  com- 
modities— a  point  on  which  Mr.  Malthus  entertained  an  erroneous 
opinion. 

M.  Rossi,  one  of  the  most  eminent  French  writers  on  political 
economy  and  jurispmdence,  was  bom  in  1787,  at  Carrara,  in  Italy, 
and  studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Pisa  and  Bologna.  He  after- 
wards settled  at  Geneva,  as  a  political  refUgee,  where  he  gave  lectures 
on  jurisprudence,  and  was  elected  to  represent  Geneva,  at  the  Swiss 
Diet  in  1832.  He  succeeded  J.  B.  Say  as  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  College  de  France  in  1833.  In  1845  he  was  appointed^ 
by  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot  ambassador  plenipotent&irjfli 
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Rome,  to  demmnd  of  the  Pope  the  sappreaaion  of  the  societj  of  JesnxtL 
He  was  assassinated  in  1848  at  Bome,  by  one  of  the  eztveme  leTolv- 
tionai^  partj. 

M.  Joseph  Garnier  was  born  in  1813.  In  1846,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  political  economy  which  was  then  founded  at  ^ie  Eook 
des  Fonts  et  Chaussees  (school  of  engineers),  at  Faria.  He  also  hoUi 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Economists,  and  i»  a  member 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  and  the  Central  CommisaioB 
of  Statistics  in  Belgium.  In' 1846,  he  became  the  chief  editor  of  the 
Journal  des  Economistes,  a  journal  which  was  estebliahed  in  1841, 
and  has  ever  since  been  the  diief  organ  of  the  scienee  in  Eoropa 
Among  its  sub-editors  have  been  most  of  the  econoraists  and  statists 
of  distinction  in  France ;  for  instance.  M.  M.  "Raatiaat,  Michel  CheTt- 
lier,  Dunoyer,  Legoy  t,  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  Leon  Faocher,  Rossi,  Hoems 
Say,  H.  Fassy,  Villerm^  &c.  M.  Gairnier  is  the  aothcHr  of  sefvcal 
works  on  economical  subjects,,  and  among,  others  the  Elements  de 
r  Economie  Folitique,  which  has  been  translated  into  Italian,  Spaniih, 
and  Russian,  and  has  been  much  used  as  a  school-book  of  the  science. 

M.  Michel  Chevalier  was  bom  in  1806.  '  In  1830,  he  became  editor 
of  the  Globe,  a  journal  which  advocated  the  socialist  doctiines  of  SL 
Simon.  In  1840,  he  succeeded  M.  Bossi  in  the  chair  of  political 
economy  in  the  College  de  France.  In  1845,  he  was  elected  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  in  1851,  member  of  the  Institatei 
His  principal  works  are  a  Course  of  Fditical  Economy  in  1842^ 
Letters  on  the  Organization  of  Labour  in  1848,  &c.;  alao  a  recent 
treatise,  which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Cobden,  in  which  he  shovs 
the  probal»lity  of  a  Ml  in  the  value  of  gold,  in  consequence  of  the 
Californian  and  Australian  discoveries.  ''He  belongs,"  says  M. 
Blanqui  in  his  EUstory  of  FoHtical  Economy,  ^  to  that  brilliant  pleiad 
of  Saint-Simonians,  whose  writings  have  thrown  so  mucli  li^^  on 
economical  matters." 

M.  Frederic  Bastiat  was  bom  in  1801  ait  Bayonne,  and  died  of 
consumption  at  Bome  in  1850.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  of  the  French  Economical  writers,  having  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  free-trade  and  other  publie  movements.  In  1846  he 
became  the  secretary  of  the  various  free-trade  societies  (associations 
du  libre  echange)  throughout  France,  and  edited  the  journal  whkh 
represented  the  views  o(  that  party.  In  1848  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  afterwards  of  the  Xjegislatifs 
Assembly.  He  was  the  author  of  many  treatises  on  economiod 
subjects,  the  best  known  of  which  are  the  Sophiames  Economiques, 
and  the  Harmonies  Ecouomiques,  his  principal  work,  which  was  kft 
unfinished  at  his  death. 

M.  Storch  was  bom  in  1766  at  Biga,  and  died  at  St  Fetersbnrg  in 
1835.  He  held  the  situation  of  Frivy-Councillor  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg.  In  1796  im 
published  an  important  work,  the  Historical  and  Statirtical  Accoont 
of  the  Bussian  Empire.  His  Cours  d'  Economie  Politique  ww 
published  in  1815  at  tiit.  Petecshurg,  and  a  second  edition  in  I8ia  it 
Fans,] 
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ECONOMY. 


The  name  of  Pblitical  Economy  has  been  giyen  to  the  science  which 
treats  of  loecdth,  in  the  same  careful  and  systematic  manner  as  arith- 
metic and  algebra  treat  of  number,  geometry  of  eacteBsion^  chemistry 
of  the  elementary  substances,  or  physiology  of  the  fonetions'  of  living 
bodies^  Political  Economy  may  be.  defined  as  the  sdence  which  treat9 
of  the  Jaws  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  weedth  ;  in  oldier  words,, 
it  is  the  science  which  investigates  the  conmtions  according  to  which 
wealth  is  produced  by  human  labor  firom  surrounding  objects,  and  is- 
then  shared  among  the  classes  in  society  who  own  the  requisites  of 
production.  To  this  science  belongs  the  consideration  of  the  yarious 
questions  relating  to  wealth.  It  i*  the  province  of  poUtical  economy 
to  consider  the  manifold  influences  which  affect  the  wealth  of  nations, 
classes,  or  individuals ;  the  causes  of  riches  and  poverty ;  the  causes 
which  promote  or  impede  the  production  of  wealthy  and  influence  its 
distribution;  which  determine  the  value  and  price  of  commodities;) 
Tna.Trin£r  one  Commodity  cheap  and  another  deaF,  &o* 

The  laws,  ot  the  production  of  wealth  naturaUy  cooflist  of  the  laws  ov 
propertiea  of  human  beings  6y  whom  it  is  produced,  and  those  of. 
material  objects  from  which  it  is  produced.  The  production  and  the 
increase  of  wealth  depend  on  the  effi>rts  to  attain  it,  and  its  attain— 
a^lity  ;  on  the  amount  and  efficiency  of  labor  and  caiHtal  on  the  on» 
hand,  and  the  poweraof  the  soil,  &c^  on  the  other.  The  laws  of  thfr 
distribution  of  wealth,  again,  (in  a  country  where,  as  in  our  own^  thifr 
requisites  of  production  are  ovmed  by  tluree  separate  classes^  namdlyv 
the  laborers,  the  capitalists,  and  the  landlords),  consist  of  the  law»of 
wages,  of  profits,  and  of  rent:  wages  signifying  the  remua»atianriof 
labor,  profits  the  remuneration  of  capitid,  and  noit  the  r^nuneratioB 
of  land.  Besides  these  laws  of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth,  the  science  treats  also  the  laws  ot  its  eachaage ;  that  is,  of  the 
laws  which  determine  how  much  of  one  article  of  wealth  will  be  giveiii 
for  another,  and  which  include  the  laws  of  value  and  price.^ 

In  order  to  understand  the  above  definition  of  pc^tioai  eeonomyv 
it  if  necessary  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  mfiaot.  b^  M3«BidEc« 
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Wealth  is  defined  hy  political  economists  as  consisting  of  all  ^bm 
objects  which  poMsesa  (xn  exchange  value  ;  that  is,  all  objects  which  cannot 
be  obtained  ^tnitously,  ana  for  which  anything  asefU  or  agreeaUo 
would  be  given  in  exchange.  The  word  ^  valne  "  as  used  in  politicil 
economj,  means  exchange  value,  or  purchasing  power,  and  not  men 
usefulness.  The  air  we  breathe  has  a  high  value  in  use,  but  it  has  w 
value  in  exchange.  It  is  not  therefore  included  among  the  objects  d 
wealth,  of  which  the  science  treats,  and  which  consist  solely  of  tboM 
articles  (for  instance,  com,  clothes,  money,  diamonds,  land,  &c)  whid 
have  an  exchange  value  or  power  of  purchasing. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  nature  and  objects  of 
political  economy,  I  shall  proceed  to  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  \M 
outline  of  the  laws  of  production,  as  they  are  treated  by  Mr.  SfiUii 
the  first  book  of  his  great  work.  I  shall  then  examine  the  three  livi 
of  distribution,  and  consider  in  what  way  the  condition  of  the  labaro!; 
capitalists,  and  landlords,  is  respectively  affected  by  the  populstioi 
principle,  through  the  medium  of  these  laws.  Lastly,  I  shall  consider 
the  three  laws  of  value  and  price,  and  the  effect  produced  by  tk 
population  principle,  through  their  instrumentality,  on  the  value  ani 
price  of  the  two  great  classes  of  commodities,  namely,  raw  produce^ 
whether  agricultural  or  mineral,  and  manufactured  articles.  This,  ii 
shown  by  Mr.  Mill,  is  the  natural  order  in  which,  the  subjects  of  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  exchange,  should  be  considered ;  for  it  ii 
evident  that  wealth  must  be  produced  before  it  is  distributed  ankOB^ 
the  producers,  and  distributed  before  it  is  exchanged. 


PRODUCTION 

The  requisites  of  production  are  two;  namely,  labor,  and  the  appRh 
priate  material  objects. 

Labor  in  the  outward  world  is  always  employed  in  setting  thingi 
in  motion.  The  only  mode  in  which  man  can  act  upon  matter  is  If! 
moving  it;  the  properties  of  matter,  or  in  other  words,  the  powers  of 
nature,  perform  the  rest.  The  weaver,  for  example,  moves  his  tbieid 
across  the  loom,  and  the  cloth  which  is  thus  formed,  is  held  together 
by  the  tenacity  of  its  fibres;  the  sower  moves  the  seed  into  the  eardn 
but  the  development  and  growth  of  the  plant  are  entirely  the  result 
of  the  natural  forces.  Human  labor  may  be  economised  by  ii«if^ 
other  motive  powers,  such  as  those  of  the  steam-ehgine,  or  of  tiv 
beasts  of  burden. 

With  regard  to  the  material  objects  on  which  labor  is  exercised,  itil 
to  be  remarked,  as  a  distinction  of  primary  importance,  that  some  d 
them  are  limited  in  quantity,  while  others  are,  practically  speakinft 
unlimited.  The  land,  for  example,  in  aU  old  countries,  is  strictly 
limited  in  quantity;  while  the  supply  of  water  in  some  localities, and 
^  atmospheric  air  over  the  whole  globe,  is  practically  imlimited. 
^ow  as  long  as  any  natural  agent  exists  in  unlimited  abundance,  it 
cannotf  anleaB  BU&cep\5L\»^  <:JL  v&.  «s\S&i:^ai  manoj^ly,  bear  any  vabv 
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in  the  market ;  but  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  it  is  less  than  would  be 
ased,  if  it  could  be  had  gratuitously,  it  acquires  an  exchange  value, 
und  a  rent  can  be  obtained  for  its  use. 

Labor  is  either  employed  directly  upon  the  object  intended  to  be 
produced,  as  for  example,  the  labor  of  the  baker  or  the  tailor ;  or  in- 
tUrectbff  in  previous  operations  destined  to'  facilitate  its  production. 
With  the  exception  of  the  labor  of  the  hunter  and  fisher,  there  are 
few  kinds  of  labor  to  which  the  returns  are  immediate. 

One  very  important  part  of  the  past  labor  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  present  labor  to  be  carried  on,  is  employed  in  preparing  food 
for  the  laborers  engaged  in  production.  The  remaining  kinds  of  pre- 
paratory or  indirect  labor  may  be  classified  under  the  following  five 
beads.  Firstly,  the  labor  of  those  workmen  who  produce  materials, 
as  for  instance  the  miner  and  the  flax-grower.  Secondly,  of  those 
ivho  make  the  tools,  implements,  and  ma^inery.  Thirdly,  of  those 
who  protect  industry,  such  as  policemen,  soldiers,  shepherds,  and  also 
&e  workmen  who  erect  buildings  for  industrial  purposes.  Fourthly, 
kf  those  who  help  to  render  the  produce  accessible;  to  which  class  be- 
ong  carriers,  railway  laborers,  &c.,  and  also  the  large  and  important 
K>dy  of  tradesmen  or  dealers.  The  latter  are  often  termed  the  distn- 
nting  class,  and  are  supplementary  to  the  class  of  producers.  They 
leiform  a  valuable  office  in  the  economy  of  society,  as  there  would 
le  a  great  loss  of  time  and  convenience  if  the  consumers  had  to  deal 
irectly  with  the  producers.  When  production  has  increased  beyond 
.  certain  point,  a  division  of  the  distributing  class  into  wholesale  and 
etail  dealers  is  found  convenient;  the  former  buying  from  the  manu- 
actories  and  supplying  many  retail  shops. 

The  above  are  the  modes  in  which  labor,  when  employed  on  external 
ature,  is  indirectly  subservient  to  production.  All  of  them,  with  one 
xception,  receive  their  remuneration  from  the  commodity  "which  is 
iltimately  produced ;  although  this  remuneration  is  usually  paid  in 
dvance  by  the  capitalists.  The  single  exception  is  in  the  case  of 
hat  labor  which  is  employed  in  producing  food  for  the  productive 
rorkmen;  as  this  labor  Is  remunerated  from  the  food  itself,  or  from 
he  money  which  it  brings. 

Fifthly ;  the  last  kind  of  indirect  or  preparatory  labor  is  that  which 
s  expended  on  human  beings,  in  the  technical  or  industrial  training  of 
he  community.  This  labor  also  has  to  receive  its  remuneration  from 
he  future  produce.  Many  other  kinds  of  mental  labor,  as  for  instance 
hat  of  the  surgeon,  the  mechanical  inventor,  and  even  the  speculative 
hinker,  are  often  indirectly  of  service  to  production. 

There  is  much  and  very  valuable  labor,  which  has  not  for  its  object 
he  production  of  wealth.  Labor  is  therefore  divided  by  economists 
Dto  productive  and  unproductive— a  distinction  which  does  not 
mply  any  invidious  comparisons  between  these  two  kinds  of  labor,  as 
las  often  been  erroneously  supposed,  but  which  has  been  adopted 
nerely  with  a  view  to  ae<:urate  classification. 

Uvqaroductive  labor,  in  the  language  of  political  economy,  is  that 
irbich,  however  important  and  valuable  it  may  be^  doe»  \Jka^  ^^Ss^'Ocw^ 
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mopi 
production  of  material  wealth,  the  spedal  raljcct  of  the  aeieiiee;  hi|  lowir 
which  coDsists  in  a  senrioe  rendered,  or  an  immediate  pleaan  ft  couti 
forded.  The  labor,  for  example,  of  the  judge,  the  poet,  the  acto^ff  ducti 
the  muiician,  is  anprodnctiTe.  Productive  labor  on  the  cwiliiiy  i  lit 
tiiat  which  adds  to  the  material  reflonrces  of  a  comitiy;  indodajrif  troe» 
coarse  not  only  the  labor  of  the  workmen  themselTca,  bat  ate  i  Then 
those  who  direct  their  operations.  .  with 

The  consumption  of  we&lth  is  in  like  manlier  divided  into  prodieM  comp 
and  onprodactiTe.  Although  all  the  meraberB  of  sociefiy  are  doI  m  ranci 
borers,  yet  all  are  consumers,  and  consome  either  productively  or  m  write 
productively.  The  only  productive  consmners  ace  the  prodietiiii  laws, 
laborers;  whilst  all  those  who  contribute  nothing,  either  direed^fl  thou 
indirectly,  to  prodaction,  are  unproductive  conaamara.  It  shoiridW  by  v 
observed,  moreover,  in  order  to  have  a  fiill  view  of  the  avlgect,  tkilil  G 
part  of  the  consumption  even  of  the  laborera  thenaelves,  mfk,!  cap! 
what  they  consume  on  luxwrie$,  is  unproductive.  Erona  this  it  wSim\  proi 
seen  that  there  is  a  distinction  even  more  important  to  the  weil&rfl  of  ^ 
a  community  than  that  between  productive  and  improdoetive  Uhr,l  the 
the  distinction,  namely,  between  the  labor  which  is  destined  ftr  dtj  1 
supply  of  production,  and  that  which  is  ooeupied  is  aaj^yisg  tbi  an( 
wants  of  unproductive  consumers.  I  su] 

^  It  would  be  a  great  error,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  ''to  regret  the  kqil  Tb 
proportion  of  the  annual  produce,  which,  in  an  opulent  oonnti7,gNi\  lei 
to  supply  unproductive  consumption.  It  would  be  to  lament  thmttt  1  foi 
country  has  so  much  to  spare  from  its  necessities,  for  its  pleasnRi  t  tii 
and  for  all  higher  uses.  The  things  to  be  regretted  and  to  be  remedirf  1  pi 
are — the  prodigious  inequality  with  which  this  surplus  is  distribatei  1  tl 
the  little  worth  of  the  objects  to  which  the  greater  part  of  it  is  de-  1  \ 
voted,  and  the  large  share  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  render  I  t 
no  equivalent  service  in  return."  j  t 

Capital,  which  we  next  proceed  to  consider,  is  that  part  of  the  m 
produce  of  industry  which  is  engaged  in  carrying  on  ^resk  prodacHotL 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  understand  thoroughiy  the  ftracnoi 
which  capital  performs  in  production,  as  there  are  many  serious  erxon 
currently  entertained  on  this  point. 

Capital  must  not  be  confounded  with  money.  It  is  no  more  synooT* 
mous  with  money  than  wealth  is.  It  consists  of  the  tools,  material 
industrial  buildings,  machinery,  wages,  &c.,  with  which  laborers  are 
supplied  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  fresh  production.  It  i^  thit 
portion  of  the  produce  of  past  labor  which  is  emplo^-cd  in  the  support 
of  present  labor.  The  whole  income  of  a  capitalist  is  i:ot  capital 
since  a  part  of  it  is  consumed  unproductively  by  himself  and  his 
family ;  but  that  part  alone  is  capital  which  he  devotes  to  productire 
purposes.  The  sum  of  all  the  values  so  destined  by  their  respectiTf 
possessors  forms  the  capital  of  a  country. 

All  laborers  are  subsisted  on  capital,  and  without  this  essential 
pre-requisite  no  work  could  be  carried  on.  The  capital,  however, 
need  not  be  fumislied  by  a  capitalist,  but  the  laborers  may  live  upon 
their  own  funds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  independent  artizan,  the  peasaot 
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ffietor,  or  the  member •  of  a  co-operatiye  a8fociat]o&.  The  fol« 
Dg  four  ftmdamental  propotiUons  respectiDg  capital,  may  help  to 
«7  a  clear  conception  d  its  fiuKStiona  as  an  instniment  of  pro- 

WBI— 

fc.  Industry  ia  Uadud  Sy  capUd, — ^TMa  proposition  is.  Jo  obTiously 
» that  it  must  be  adoitted  as  soon  as  it  is  distinctly  understood. 
»  cannot  possibly  be  more  laborers  in  a  cooatiy  than  are  supplied 
( mateidals  to  w<»k  upon  and  food  to  eat.  ^d  yet  opinions  in- 
patible  with  this  haye  been,  and  still  are,  Tny  frequently  ad- 
ted  by  political  writers,  especially  on  the  continent.  These 
■rs  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  goyemment,  by  protectiye 
1^  to  create  additional  in&istzy  withoiit  creating  capital.  But 
i|di  protectiye  laws  may  create  a  new  kind  of  industry,  it  is  only 
nthdrawing  capital  ihun  an  old  ob6. 

ovemment,  howeyer,  has  tiie  power,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  creating 
dflL  This  it  can  do  by  levying  taxes,  and  using  them  either  in 
hiction  or  in  paying  off  debt.  Taxes  are  generally  paid,,  not  out 
'hat  people  would  have  saved  and  used  as  capital,  but  out  of  what 
r  would  have  spent. 

iv«ry  increase  of  capital  can  give  increased  employment  to  labor, 

this  without  any  assignable  Umits*    If  materxids  and  food  can  be 

pHed,  laborers  may  always  be  employed  in  producing  something. 

i  is  in  direct  opposition  to  a  belief  which  is  very  commonly  preva- 

\f  and  which  was  entertained  even  by  some  celebrated  writers,  as, 

instance,  Mr.  Malthus  and  M.  de  Sismondi;  the  belief,  namely, 

i  there  may  be  a  ffenerai  over-production  of  wealth,  and  that  the  iu- 

luctive  expenditure  of  the  nch  is  necessary  to  the  employment  of 

poor.    This  view,  however;  can  readily  be  shown  to  be  erroneous. 

latever  part  of  their  incomes  the  ridi  dionot  spend  unproductively, 

Y  merely  transfer  in  the  shape  of  additional  wages  to  the  produc- 

)  laborers.    The  latter  may  either  increase  their  consumption,  in 

leh  case  the  capital  will  be  turned  to  the  production  of  luxuries 

them;  or  they  may  increase  their  munbersi  in  which  case  the 

dtal  will  be  employed  in  producing  additional  necessaries.    It  ia 

rar,  therefore,  from  a  want  of  oonaoMra  that  production  is  limited, 

i  solely  from  want  of  producers,  or  of  capital  to  support  them. 

bid.  AU  capital  u  the  reeuk  of  eaving. — ^It  is  the  part  of  the  produce 

ieh  is  not  expended  in  immediate  indulgence,  but  is  set  aside  for 

I  purposes  of  producticm.    The  immense  capital  of  a  countiy  like 

gtand,  has  been  gradually  accumulated  by  suceessive  generations  of 

^ttalists,  constantly  making  larger  and  larger  additions  to  their 

rings. 

Srd.  Although  saved,  and  the  result  of  saving,  off  capital  is  nevtrtke- 
»  consumed, — ^The  word  **  saved  "  implies  only  that  it  is  not  consumed 
the  pers(Mi  who  saves  it.  The  capital  which  is  saved  by  its  owner, 
consumed  by  the  productive  laborers.  Money  or  goods  which  are 
t  employed  at  all,  but  are  laid  by  for  frituze  use,  are  said  to  be 


This  is  a  point  on  which  there  it  a&  inveterate  popular  error.    A, 
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man  who  sayes  is  often  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  one  who  honk    . . 
while  the  spendthrift,  who  lavishes  his  fortune  in  unproductive  b  ^    , 
dulgences,  is  popularly  viewed  with  favor,  and  is  thought  to  p, 
encouragement  to  trade.    But  the  funds  which  are  saved  and  mnti 
are  not  less  really  consumed ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  they  ■ 
consumed  hy  productive  laborers,  and  therefore  go  to  increase  dj 
resources  of  the  country,  whereas  the  income  of  tiie  speDdth" 
is  consumed  by  himself  and  without  yielding  any  return.   Safio^ 
short,  enriches,  while  spending  impoverishes  the  commumty  as 
as  the  individual. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  everything  which  is  produced  is  coi 
There  are  many  common  expressions,  such  as  ''  the  ancient  wealtk 
a  country,"  "the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages,"  &c.,  which  taii 
disguise  this  truth.    But,  in  reality,  the  greater  part  of  the  _ 
wealth  of  England  has  been  produced  within  the  last  year;  andi^ 
little  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  land,  the  bnildings,  and  oth 
durable  kinds  of  wealth,  was  in  existence  ten  years  ago.   Capiti 
.  like  population,  is  not  kept  up  by  preservation,  bat  by  constant 
production. 

This  fact  serves  to  explain  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
in  general  recover  from  war  expenses,  or  from  devastation  by  b 
armies,  earthquakes,  &c.    K  the  country  be  not  depopulated,  in 
course  of  a  year  or  two  the  amount  of  capital  will  probably  Ik 
large  as  before,  although,  during  the  interval  great  privations 
be  experienced  by  the  inhabitants. 

4th.  A  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labor, — ^The  perse 
who  employs  labor  is  the  capitalist  who  advances  the  wages  to  tk 
laborers,  and  not  the  consumer  who  buys  the  ready-made  artidi 
The  latter  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  give  employment : 
labor;  he  merely  helps  to  direct  labor  into  a  certain  channel; 
demanding  a  particular  commodity. 

This  proposition  is  perhaps  less  generally  understood  than  any  i- 
the  others.    There  is  no  belief  more  common  than  that  a  person  wh 
buys  an  article  employs  labor,  and  benefits  the  working  classes,  i: 
the  same  way  as  the  capitalist  who  pays  them  wages.     This,  howeTcr. 
is  a  radical  and  dangerous  fallacy.    The  purchaser,  who  buys  ac- 
consumes  a  commodity,  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  increase  th 
demand  for  labor,  or  help  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  working  classes 
it  is  solely  by  what  he  does  not  consume,  but  saves  and  employs  pre- 
ductively,  that  he  influences  wages.    A  person  does  good  to  laborers 
not  by  what  he  consumes  on  himself,  but  solely  by  what  he  does  n/. 
consume. 

Individual  producers  do  indeed  lose  or  gain  by  fluctuations  in  th: 
demand  for  their  commodities,  but  this  merely  shows  whether  or  nc- 
they  have  produced  the  proper  articles  to  suit  the  wants  of  other? 
When  a  thing  is  bought  or  sold,  all  that  really  happens  is  the  exchany 
of  one  kind  of  wealth  for  another,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  convenience. 
"^he  real  remuneration  of  labor  and  capital  consists  in  the  increases 
iven  to  an  article  in  preparing  it  for  use,  and  not  in  the  moncj 
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lined  in  exchange  for  it.  This  truth,  namely,  that  production,  not 
bange,  is  the  real  remuneration  of  labor  and  capital,  is  funda- 
ital,  and  demonstrates  many  common  fallacies, 
'or  instance,  it  has  been  often  said  that  the  income-tax  does  not 
upon  the  rich,  but  rather  upon  the  poor;  for  the  rich  would  have 
Qt  its  amount  on  commodities,  and  would  thu«t  have  given  employ- 
it  to  labor.  But  in  so  far  as  the  tax  is  paid  out  of  what  thoy 
lid  themselves  have  consumed,  it  falls  upon  them,  and  not  at  ail 
in  the  poor.  Whosoever  is  compelled  hy  a  tax  to  reduce  hia  ex- 
iiture  is  the  person  upon  whom  it  really  lalls ;  for  this  is  the  un- 
iBg  test  of  the  incidence  of  taxation.  Taxes,  moreover,  unless 
an  very  heavy,  are  usually  paid  out  of  what  would  ha^'e  been 
erwise  spent  unproductively,  and  not  out  of  capital ;  so  that  an 
omc-tox  probably  benefits  rather  than  Injures  the  working  classes, 
being  partly  employed  in  the  purchase  of  labor  by  the  government. 
Thus  far  of  the  fundamental  propositions  respecting  capital.  Lot 
next  consider  the  distinction  between  what  is  termed  circulating, 
1  fixed  capital. 

Circulating  capital  is  that  which  is  consumed  by  a  single  use,  and 
ich  needs  to  be  perpetually  replaced  with  a  profit  by  each  sale  of 
)  finished  goods.  The  wages,  materials,  &c.,  are  of  this  description. 
ttd  capital,  again,  is  that  which  is  sunk  in  machinery,  tools,  im- 
>Yemeuts  in  land,  or  other  durable  works,  and  whose  renewal  is 
*ead  over  a  corresponding  space  of  time. 

The  effect  which  is  exercised,  on  the  gross  or  aggregate  produce  of 

lountry,  by  circulating  and  by  fixed  capital,  is  very  difibrcnt.    Cir- 

lating  capital  must  bo  renewed  with  an  increase  or  profit  by  a  single 

b;  whereas  fixed  capital  is  replaced  with  a  profit  only  in  the  lapse 

time,  and  after  several  uses  of  the  more  durable  instrument. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  every  increase  of  fixed  capital,  which 

kes  place  at  the  expense  of  circulating,  must  be,  at  least  tempo- 

rily,  prejudicial  to  the  laborers.    But  in  reality  it  rarely  happens 

at  fixed  capital,  upon  the  whole  and  taking  all  the  departments  ot 

dustry  together,  is  increased  at  the  expense  of  circulating.    Costly 

achinery,  permanent  improvements  in  land,  railways,  &c.,  are  gene- 

lly  made  from  the  annual  increase  of  capital,  and  not  from  fVinds 

iilch  are  olready  engaged  in  productive  operations.   Unless  therefore 

ey  be  introduced  very  suddenly,  and  to  an  unusual  extent,  they  do 

)t,  even  temporarily,  diminish  the  wage-fund,  or  injure  the  working 

ass  in  the  aggregate ;  although  in  the  particular  departments  in 

hich  the  improvements  are  introduced,  they  undoubtedly  often  throw 

borers  out  of  work,  and  occasion  much  distress,  which  it  should  be 

16  object  of  government  to  alleviate  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

Since  improvements  which  do  not  diminish  employment  on  the 

hole,*'  says  Mr.  Mill,  **  almost  always  throw  some  particular  class  of 

borers  out  of  it,  there  cannot  be  a  more  legitimate  object  of  the 

gisIator*s  care  than  the  interests  of  those  who  are  thus  sacrificed  to 

le  gains  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  of  posterity." 

There  are  two  other  considerations,  wliich  show  that  the  ultimate 
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tendency  of  machinery  and  other  improYements  is  to  henfjk 
laborers,  as  well  as  society  at  large.    In  the  first  place,  these 
proTements  generally  increase  the  profits  of  capital  and  lower 
price  of  commodities;  and  in  both  of  these  ways  additional  &df 
for  saring  are  afiEbrded.    Secondly,  there  aie  assignable  Iwdit  to 
increase  of  capital,  owing  to  the  fimdamental  laws  of  tlie  soil; 
all  iropTOvements  in  the  arts  of  production  tend  to  throw  these 
further  off,  and  to  make  room  for  fmlher  sayings  and  for  a 
gross  produce  than  could  otherwise  have  existed  in  the  country. 

We  have  now  completed  the  inquiry  into  the  re^mates  of  pre  ' 
which  consist,  as  has  been  seen,  of  labor,  capital,  and  materiid 
Labor  and  material  objects  are  the  primaxy  requisites ;  but 
which  is  the  produce  of  labor,  requires  also  to  be  separately  q 

We  next  come  to  the  second  great  question  in  the  science  of 
namely,  On  what  does  the  productireness  of  these  three  ageoli 
pend?    What  are  the  causes  of  the  wide  differences  in  the  a 
wealth  possessed  by  nations,  whose  population  and  extent  of 
arc  nearly  the  same?    Some  of  these  causes  are  readily 
while  others  are  not  so  obvious,  but  require  a  closer  f^-yaminirtwi 

Amongst  the  more   obrlous  causes  of  superior    pi 
are,  in  the  first  place,  what  are  called  natural  advantages,  waA 
fertile  soil,  a  fftvorable  climate,  an  abundant  supply  of  minen^ 
also  the  facilities  of  carriage  afforded  by  a  good  sea-board 
navigable  rivers.    Secondly,  the  energy  of  labor  among  the  inhabi 
meaning  thereby  not  merely  occasional  efforts,  but  a  stea^f 
persevering  appUcation.    Thirdly,  the  skill  and  hnowJedge 
by  the  workmen  themselves  and  by  those  who  direct  their  (_ 
Under  this  head  comes  also  the  state  of  machinery,  of  agiii 
and  the  other  arts  of  production.    Fourthly,  the  moral  qi 
the  laborers,  such  as  their  honesty,  sobriety,  and  trustwi 
Great  disadvantages  in  these  respects  are  attendant  on  the 
system  of  hired  labor  (a  system  which,  Mr.  Mill  observes,  is  ^^ 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain,"  as  the  general  condition  of  tl» 
classes) ;  and  much  loss  is  sustained,  and  time  and  trouble 
watching  that  work  is  properly  performed,  where  the  worbneft 
no  i^ersonal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  business.    Fifthly, 
of  person  and  property ;  which  includes  protection  against,  tf 
protection  ^,  the  government,  and  is  of  first-rate  imx>ortaoce  1i 
productiveness  of  industry.    In  many  Asiatic  countries,  the  gf 
ments,  which  are  little  else  than  organised  systems  of  robbeiyi 
by  their  arbitrary  exactions,  paralysed  the  energies  of  the  ixim 
and  prevented  an^  marked  industrial  progress.    Sixthly,  j«* 
enlightened  social  institutions.    With  regard  to  the  general  actk 
social  institutions  on  the  productiveness  of  labor,  it  may  be  obi04  ^ 
that  they  are  beneficial  in  proportion  as  they  hold  the  balance  jrf  **^ 
between  man  and  man,  and  favor  no  one  class  at  the  exfOtt 
others;  and  in  proportion  as  they  give  a  free  scope  to  indostiyi' 
secure  to  it  as  to  as  -^omXA^  %aa.  ec^mtable  reward,  giving  B* 
tiiose  who  have  "by  tYiea  ^er^Vifta  ^wv^i»»^\.\5i  ^^wrscx^^^s.. 
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ler  Tery  impoitant  cause  of  superior  productive  power,  con- 
bbe  combmation  of  labor,  or  cooperation :  and  as  this  cause  ii 
bfious,  nor  so  generally  understood  as  the  others,  it  deserves 
oonsideration.  One  department  of  the  subject,  namely,  the 
9f  labor,  has  been  much  dwelt  on  by  political  economists,  to 
niiion  of  othws  not  lost  important.  A  more  fundamental 
i,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  has  ably  pointed  out,  lies  beneath  that  of 
lion  of  labor,  and  comprehends  it. 

sration  is  divided  by  Mr.  Wakefield  into  two  kinds,  namely 
nd  comii^ex  oo-operation.  In  the  first,  people  work  together 
nte  employment,  as,  for  example,  in  reaping  or  sowing;  in  the 
ey  co-operate  in  different  employments;  for  those  who  are  en- 
i  the  various  branches  of  industry  do  really,  though  in  gene- 
nidously,  act  in  co-operation  with  each  other, 
nportanoe  to  production  of  the  s^aration  of  employtnenta-^-one 
men  producing  food,  another  clothes,  a  third  tools,  &c. — ^is 
ndamental  than  is  usually  supposed.  Many  commodities 
ot  merely  be  produced  in  smaller  quantities,  but  would  not  be 
1  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  power  of  exchanging  them  for 
Hence  it  is  that  a  country  will  rarely  have  a  productive 
ore,  unless  there  be  also  a  large  town  population,  or  a  large 
mde  to  supply  a  town  population  elsewhere.  On  this  princi- 
sed  the  Wakefield  system  of  Colonization,  a  great  practical 
ment  which  has  been  largely  adopted.  According  to  this 
government  sets  a  price  upon  the  unoccupied  lands,  sufScient 
nt  too  many  fh)m  betaking  themselves  to  agriculture ;  and 
ywn  as  well  as  a  country  population  grows  up,  which  is  much 
"orable  to  the  progress  of  the  colony, 
ren  after  the  primary  separation  of  employments  has  become 
in  a  country,  there  are  reasons,  equally  real  though  less 
[br  a  fiurther  division  of  labor;  and  thus  many  occupations, 
[dn-making,  card-making,  &c.,  have  been  sub-divided  into  a 
mber  of  different  processes,  eadi  of  which  is  performed  by  a 
dass  of  workmen.  The  advantages  of  this  division  of  labor 
tie  first  place,  the  increased  dexterity  of  the  workmen,  and 
ler  waste  of  materials  in  learning  the  business.  Secondly, 
ig  of  time  in  passing  from  one  occupation  to  another.  Too 
pass  was  however  laid  on  this  point  by  Adam  Smith ;  for  one 
labor  acts  rather  as  a  rest  and  relief  from  another.  Thirdly, 
ber  probability  of  inventions  being  made,  from  the  thorough 
1^  of  the  business  acquired  by  the  workmen.  Fourthly,  the 
tnomical  distribution  of  labor,  by  classifying  the  work-people 
^  to  their  capacities.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  important 
;e  of  the  division  of  labor,  next  to  the  increased  dexterity  of 
:men. 

)gree  to  wUch  the  division  of  labor  may  be  carried  is  limited, 
St  place,  by  the  extent  of  the  market;  which  may  be  nar- 
ther  by  too  small,  too  scattered  and  distant,  or  too  poor  a 
m.   Hence  railways,  water-carriage,  and  other  means  q£  con- 
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Yeyance,  by  widcidnfi^  tiie  market,  exerdse  a  powerftal  influenc 
productiyeness  of  labor.  Another  cause  which  limits  the  di^ 
labor,  is  the  kind  of  occupation.  In  agriculture,  for  example 
not  be  introduced  to  at  all  the  same  extent  as  in  mannfactur 
the  same  person  cannot  always  be  engaged  in  sowing  or  reap! 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  co-operation,  is  the  enquiry  i 
comparatiye  advantages  of  production  on  tl^  hxrge^  and  pn 
on  the  small  scale.  J^roduction  on  the  large  scale,  by  means  c 
sive  manufkctories,  or  shops,  has  several  advantages  in  regar 
productiveness  of  labor :  for  in  order  to  make  la&r  most  pro 
it  is  often  necessary  that  many  workmen  should  combine.  T 
sion  of  labor,  also,  can  be  carried  fhrther  in  large  establishme 
there  is  a  saving  in  the  business  of  superintendence.  MoreovE 
costly  machinery  is  employed,  the  goods  produced  mtist  be  si 
to  come  up  to  the  full  powers  of  the  machine,  in  order  to  y 
maximum  of  profit;  and  this  is  another  principal  reason,  whi( 
rise  to  large  manufactories. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  expenses  of  a  business  do  not  increai 
in  proportion  to  its  extent.  But  there  is  one  sure  and  simple 
of  ascertaining  whether  production  on  the  large  or  small  scale 
economical ;  namely,  the  power  of  under-selling.  If  the  large  p 
or  tradesman  can  sell  his  goods  at  a  lower  price  than  the  smal 
certain  sign  of  superior  productiveness  of  labor;  and  it  is  io 
quence  of  this  superiority,  that  large  establishments  are  no^ 
introduced  into  so  many  departments  of  industry,  and  drivii 
weaker  rivals  from  the  market.  Although,  in  an  economical  ] 
view,  this  is  manifestly  a  gain  to  society,  yet  it  is  in  some 
counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  independence  on  the  part  of  th 
producer  or  dealer,  who  sinks  from  the  position  of  a  master,  li 
of  a  hired  laborer. 

Production  on  the  large  scale  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  f(M 
of  jbtnf-5toc^  companies,  the  meml^rs  of  which  unite  their  c 
It  is  in  this  way  l!hat  railways,  banks,  insurance  companies,  h 
carried  on.  The  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  a 
stock  management,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  debate.  ' 
one  hand,  there  is  a  want  of  that  zealous  interest  in  the  sni 
the  undertaking,  which  characterises  the  capitalist  who  mam 
own  affairs ;  and  there  is  also  a  disregard  of  small  gains  and  s 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  considered,  that  the  manage 
at  a  good  salary  by  a  company,  has  often  a  better  knowledge 
business,  and  superior  intelligence;  and  moreover,  it  is  poss: 
giving  him  a  share  in  the  profits,  to  awaken  his  personal  inte 
the  success  of  the  concern. 

From  these  reasons,  together  with  the  great  convenience  atl 
a  union  of  capitals,  joint-stock  companies  have  increased,  i 
likely  to  increase  much  further.  Indeed  it  may  be  confiden 
pectcd,  that  associations  of  capital  and  of  industry  among  the 
themselves^  are  dcsWxv^d  hereafter  to  supersede,  to  a  very  great 
the  present  system  ol  "Vivc^d.  \«X«st — ^  vj^vkwi  which  is  in 
erspccts  so  dcalTuclive  \.o  \hsi  vcAss;T"5s\a  ^iXXvi  ^ w^vcv^  ^^^'%r.'^ 
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The  possibility  of  substituting  production  on  the  large  for  produc- 
tion on  the  sraaU  scale,  depends  in  the  first  place  on  the  extent  of  the 
market.  It  is  farored  also  by  a  rapidly  progressive  state  of  capital, 
by  a  high  degree  of  industrial  security  and  enterprise,  and  by  the 
existence  of  large  capitals  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals;  all  of 
which  circumstances  are  to  be  found  especially  in  England,  and  hence 
the  rapid  increase  of  large  establishments,  which  has  of  late  years 
taken  place  in  this  country. 

Although  the  superiority  of  the  large  system  of  production  in  the 
case  of  manvfactures  is  undoubted,  it  is  by  no  means  so  clearly  made 
out  in  agriculturej  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  benefits  of  co-opera- 
tion andf  of  the  division  of  labor  are  far  less  available.  Much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  on  the  question,  whether  the  large  farms,  rented 
by  capiudist  farmers,  and  cultivated  by  hired  laborers,  which  consti- 
tute the  general  agricultural  system  of  this  country;  or  the  small 
independent  properties,  owned  and  cultivated  by  the  peasants  them- 
selves, which  prevail  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  are  most  favorable 
to  the  productiveness  of  agricultural  labor.  The  majority  of  English 
writers  have  given  the  preference  to  the  former  system;  but  the 
testimony  of  continental  writers,  who  have  a  better  opportunity  of 
gaining  experience  on  the  subject^  is  generally  in  fiivor  of  the  peasant 
proprietors. 

Mr.  Mill  who  enters  very  fully  into  this  question  both  in  his  first 
and  second  book,  and  examines  the  influence  of  the  peasant  proprietary 
eystem  not  only  on  the  nroduciion  of  wealth,  but  also  on  its  dUtribution^ 
and  on  the  moral  and  mtellectual  character  of  the  laboring  classes, 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusions: — '*  As  a  result  of  tliis  inquiry 
into  the  direct  operation  and  indirect  Influences  of  peasant  properties," 
he  says,  "I  conceive  it  to  be  established,  that  there  is  no  necessaiy 
connexion  between  this  form  of  landed  property  and  an  imperfect 
state  of  the  arts  of  production;  that  it  is  favorable  in  quite  as  many 
respects  as  it  is  unfavorable,  to  the  most  efi^ive  use  of  the  powers 
of  the  soil;  that  no  other  existing  state  of  agricultural  economy  has 
so  beneficial  an  effect  on  the  industry,  the  intelligence,  the  frugality,  and 
prudence  of  the  population,  nor  tends  on  the  whole  so  much  to  dis- 
courage an  improvident  increase  of  their  numbers;  and  that  no 
existing  state,  therefore,  is  on  the  whole  so  favorable,  both  to  their 
moral  and  their  physical  welflure.  Compared  with  the  English 
system  of  cultivation  by  hired  labor,  it  must  be  regarded  as  highly 
beneficial  to  the  laboring  class."  Mr.  Mill  accordingly  recommends 
that  Uie  present  system  of  the  tenure  and  cultivation  of  land  in 
England  and  Ireland,  should  be  gradually  superseded  by  that  of 
peasant  properties,  and  the  joint  ownership  of  the  soil  by  associations 
of  laborers. 

Having  examined  the  requisites  of  production,  and  the  conditions 
<A  which  their  productiveness  depends,  we  come  now  to  the  third 
great  question  in  the  theory  of  production,  namely,  What  are  its  limits  ? 

Production  is  not  a  fixed  but  an  increasing  thing.  Two  causes 
promote  its  increase;  the  desire  to  grow  richer^  andt^^  5B^^^R^2B^  ^ 
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popttlatioii.  *'9&t}nag  in  poUlacal  eoonamir,''  Mysiifr.  dffli,  -  ••«n V 
of  more  inipoFUnoe  tlMui  to  ascertain  the  faMr  of  tUkks  mcnne  rf 
production;  the  oontitioni  to  which  it  is  •abjed;  mteliieritta 
pracVieaUy  «bj  fimits,  apd^wtmt  these  are.  These  is  aho  ao  adfjal 
m  pdliticid  ecooomj,  which  it  popnlwrly  lets  luda-atoodl,  oar  «i  vMd 
the  erran  oommitlieA  are  of  a^mracter  to  pfodueey  juiljdb  jifijtw, 
greater  oiisehi^'' 

The  requisites  of  production,  as  akeady  laentaoiicd,  mm  Utx, 
cspitid,  and  material  objeets.  With  regfani  to  Jllie  hmt  dithmt,  u 
we  are'now  about  to  comder  the  mq^Mmats  to  |iiim1i1mm^  n^Mtd 
only  jEttend  to  thoae  material  objeiits,  -wfaiich  are  liable  \to  be  jAeicte 
m  ^^piantitsr  and  in  -produetiTe  power,  ^ose'aiarp'  lOlste  aepnRgld 
by  the  ieim  Imtf;  imderstanding  by  thii  team  net  aoAji^jm  «ul  iM 
tntt  ako  niines.and'^AiheriQS. 

We  vmj««af ,  tho-efore,  that  therreqmtiteB  «f  peodvetian  an  Hm, 
capital,  and  laad.  The  ineroaae  of  {nroduoftion  aniBt  .-depend  upm  thi 
properties  cf  the^e  three  ageats.  It  mast  depend  apiMi  tiie  poecn  tf 
inenase  eifber  of  tiie  agents  tiiemselfes,  or  Of  their  prodoctiLrflani; 
and  the  limit  to  prodaoliGn  wiU  be-the  limit  eOt  bjr-  the  prapextNi  Jt 
one.«r  more  of  them.  The'law  ef  the  increase  «f  production  mntk 
a  residt  of 'the  law  of  the  iacFease  of  labor,  the  law  of 'jtise  inciiae^ 
capital,  and  the  law  of  the  increase  of  production  m>m  land.  Rb 
neeessiuy  therefore  to  examine  these  three  lawa  in  anoeaaakm. ' 

The  Lew  df  the  Increase  of  Labor,  is  tfaatitfae  eapaeity  of  ioenm 
m  the  hnman  species,  as  in  all  other  organiaed  beii^ge,  may  be  re- 
garded as  infinite.  This  law,  together  with  the  eheckt  by  -which  it  if 
restrained  in  old  countries,  has  been  already  so  folly  eocamined,  thit 
it  need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon  in  this  place. 

The  Law  of  the  Increase  of  Capital,  is,  that  capital,  like  labor,  hii 
in  itself  the  capacity  of  indefinite  increase.  InAmeriea,  where  photy 
et  fertile  land  is  to  be  had,  capital  has  increased  so  -lapidly  as  tc 
permit  population  to  double  itself  erery  tweaty^fire  years.  InoU 
countries,  however,  the  actual  increase  of  ts^^ital,  like  tiiat  of  popoh- 
tion,  falls  very  far  short  of  the  capacity. 

Since  all  capital  is  the  result  of  saring,  its  increase  nmai  depeid 
on  two  things,  namely,  on  the  amount  of  the  fund  from  which^aaTiifi 
can  be  made,  ami  the  strength  of  the  desire  to  save. 

The  fund  from  which  savings  can  be  made,  is  that  part  of  the  prodaoe 
which  remains  after  deducting  what  is  requbite  to  maintain  the  pro* 
ductive  powers  of  the  country;  that  is,  after  deducting  the  neoeawief 
of  the,  producers,  replacrag  the  materials,  and  keeping  the  fized  capitid 
in  repair.  This  surplus  is  the  real  net  produce  oi  a  country,  and  fiinnft 
the  fund  available  either  for  further  saving,  or  for  tbe  unproductive 
consumption  of  the  producers  themselves  and  of  the  rest  -of  .aociety. 
The  whole  of  this  surplus  might  be,  though  it  never  ia,  saved;  and 
;morc  than  this  cannot  be  saved.  Its  amount  is  the  index  of  the 
productiveness  of  labor,  and  the  greater  it  is,  the  more  indocemenli 
^jgoes  it  hold  out  for  saving. 

"^Uie  de&ire  to  save,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  effective  deaiie  of  ac* 
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cxmnihition,  '▼vries  greatly  m  ^ifftrent  eaantriev  and  indirHvals.  The 
circomstanees  which  tend  to  promote  it  are,  a  high  rate  of  profits,  in- 
dtistrial  aecuritj,  healthy  and  {leaceful  occupations,  find  the  power  of 
postponing  present  to  fotnre  enjoyments ;  together  with  a  wish  tot^l)- 
tain  the 'Social  advantages  which  wealtii  oonfers,  orte  tnake  a  provi- 
sion for  cliiidren.  A  deficiency  in  the  desire  to  ivre,  xm  die  4itiier 
hand,  is  produced  by  causes  of<an  opposite  characlter^  Ifor  instaiiets 
by  improrideHce,  hy  t^e  "want  of  inteHeetual  and  moral  H9altare,4iy  a 
strong  taste' for  immediate  enjoyments,  or  by  the  inseeuiity  tf  pro- 
perty 4iBd -of  industrial  enterprises,  occasioned  by  tynmi^cal  *sytteBis 
of  goremment.  In  rude  and  senn-dvilised  ^countrios,  ^hcse  causes 
have  «  most  powerful  influenee  in  -weakening  the  desire  to^save,  «od 
thereifore  in  prei'vnting  the  growtb  of  capital  and  'popoliman. 

When  the  increase  c^  capital  has  -come  to  «  stand  in  any  couatry 
from  xmo'or  other  of  these  two  reasons,  namely,  either  'ftom  the  low- 
nesa  of  profits,  or  from  the  want  of  the  efiective  desire  ito  «save,  the 
country  is  then  said  to  hareTeached  ihestatumaiygtBOe.  In  Ihi8->6tate, 
though 'Some  indiriduails  grow  richer,  and  others  poorer,  the  wealth-  of 
the  community  on  the  whole  dees  not  increase ;  nor  consequently  do 
the  numbers  of  ibe  population,  for  the  growth  «tf  popi^tion  -depends 
upon  the  growt^*of  capital. 

In  sudi  countries  as  England,  HoHand,  and  siany  ««tlier'pait»of 
Burope,  the  increase  of  capital  is  not  retarded  by  my  ^deficienoy  in 
the  desire  to  save,  whi<^,  in  the  middle  classes  at  least,  MMher  eiooetds 
than  &U8  short  of  the  limits  prescribed  by  moderation.  It iaietaided 
by  the  other  cause,  namely,  the  low  rate  of  profits,  and  the  constant 
tendency  to  a  diminution  in  the  productiveness  of  labor.  This  ten- 
dency depends  on  the  properties  of  Imnd,  to  Jwhioh  we  noact  proceed. 

The  Law  •of  the  Increase  of  Produo^on  finom  Land,  or,  in  other 
^rords,  tfaelaw-of  i^iieultural  industry,  is  that  the  propoHional  re- 
turns to  agrtetdture  tend  to  diminisli;  in  otiier  words,  that  the  'pro- 
duce of  the  sendees  not  increase  in  proportion  as  the  ialxnr  bestowed 
on  it  is  increases.  '*  This  general  law  of  agricultural  industry;"  says 
Mr.  Mill,  ''^  is  the  most  important  proposition  in  politiQal  economy. 
Were  the  law  different,  nefuiy  all  ihe  phenmBena  of  the  produetion 
and  distribution  ef  wealth  would  be  other  than  they  are;**  ^  The 
question,"  he  says  again,  ^  is  more  important  and  fundamental  than 
any  other;  it  inToWes  the  whole  subject  -of  iSbe  causes  of  poverty  in 
a  rich  and  industrious  community;  and-imless  this  one  matter  he 
thoroughly  understood,  it  is  to  no  purpose  proceeding  any  fiirther  Ho. 
our  inquiry .'' 

The  reason  why  the  rate  of  wages  «ad  of  profits  is  low  in  this  coun- 
try, is  simply,  because  the  law  of  diminishing  productiveness  has  been 
brought  into  too  powerful  operation  by  the  pressure  of  the  people  ^  on 
the  land;  or,  in  other  words,  because  agriculture  has  been  forced' by 
the  advance  of  population  and  the  demand  for  food,  to  dnoend  to  ///<- 
procbeftiM  sot/5, 50  that  the  returns  yielded  by  the  worst  soils  uniler 
cultivation  are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  labor  And  <s;\v^vA  v-j.- 
pended  on" them.   **  It  was  stated  by^tevewX  ot  XV^  v»*\U\si«.w»  v^.w- v.  v 
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by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of  as:riciiltme» 
in  1821,"  says  Mr.  McCuUoch,  in  a  note  to  the  Wealth  of  NationSi 
**  that  the  produce  obtained  fh>m  the  lands  under  cultiTation  in  EDg- 
land  and  Wales,  estimated  in  wheat,  varied  firom  thirty-six  and  forty, 
to  eight  and  nine  bushels  an  acre.    The  required  supplies  of  food 
could  not  be  obtained  without  cultivating  these  inferior  lands ;  and  it 
is  this  necessity  of  resorting  to  soils  of  a  diminished  degree  of  fertiJitj 
that  is  the  real  cause  c^  the  comparatively  high  price  of  com,  and 
other  raw  products,  in  highly  populous  countries."    The  only  pos- 
sible means  of  permanentiiy  raising  wages,  and  lowering  the  price  di 
food,  is  to  restrain  the  increase  of  popiUation,  so  as  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  cultivate  land  of  so  poor  a  quality.    As  will  be  shown  is 
speaking  of  the  laws  of  value  and  price,  food  cannot  be  cheap,  nor 
labor  dear,  unless  the  margin  of  cultivation  consist  of  highly  prodactiTe 
soils ;  for  it  is  upon  the  fertility  of  the  tpont  soils  under  cultivation, 
that  the  price  of  food,  as  well  as  the  remuneration  of  agricultural 
labor  and  capital,  really  depend.    The  great  practical  doctrine  of  po- 
litical economy  therefore — ^the  doctrine  which  is  incomparablj  tbe 
most  important  precept  derived  from  this,  or  indeed  from  any  other 
science — ^is  that  population  should  be  restrained,  so  as  to  remoYetlu 
pressure  on  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil    This  is  the  most  e*- 
sential  of  all  the  conditions  of  human  happiness,  for  it  is  the  one  iwi 
only  cure  of  Poverty.    K  population  were  sufficiently  restrained 
poverty  could  be  removed,  with  scientific  certainty,  in  the  space  d  > 
single  generation ;  and  indeed,  if  a  vigorous  effort  were  made  b/  the 
government  to  relieve  the  labor  market  and  remove  the  preasuie  <» 
the  soil,  by  a  sudden  and  very  extensive  measure  of  Colonization,  li 
Mr.  Mill  strongly  advises;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  reproductive R- 
straint  were  conscientioasly  practised  by  all  classes,  so  as  to  preveo: 
the  over-crowded  state  from  being  re-induced,  and  the  margin  of  cul- 
tivation again  depressed ;  in  a  few  years  every  member  of  society 
would  be  easily  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence. 

This  is  the  settled  doctrine  of  political  economy,  the  science  </ 
wealth,  upon  the  cause  and  cure  of  poverty.  I  woiUd  ask,  whether  i 
government  which,  like  our  own,  continues  year  after  year  to  igof 
this  great  doctrine ;  which  refuses  even  to  allude  to  the  popiUatici 
principle,  much  less  to  adopt  any  adequate  measure  for  the  relief' 
the  labor-market,  as  advised  by  the  most  eminent  economist!: 
whether  such  a  government  can  be  considered  as  doing  its  duty  to  tk 
people?  If  statesmen  and  other  public  men  are  not  yet  satisfied 0 
the  truth  of  the  economical  doctrine,  why  do  they  not  attempt  to  ^ 
prove  it,  or  make  known  their  objections?  Why  do  they  not,  at  tie 
very  least,  speak  of  the  subject  in  a  straightforward  and  genoio 
manner,  so  that  the  people  may  clearly  understand  what  scieod 
declares  to  be  the  true  cause  and  cure  of  low'  wages?  Is  it  just  t 
political  economy,  nay,  is  it  just  to  the  poor,  and  to  mankind  at  W 
to  ignore  principles  of  such  unparalleled  importance;  to  pass  thembj 
"  not,"  as  Mr.  ^^V  aay%, "  «L'ft\^  xXve^  could  be  refuted,  but  as  if  thcydi^ 
not  exist?  '•    Is  not  t\i\a  st  VioWssv  VnSLvsv^  ^VCo.^<ftk  v^^nl  miseritf 
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porerty?  Sorely,  of  all  modes  ot  dealing  with  scientific  doctrines, 
the  most  unjustifiable,  the  most  unworthy  of  any  earnest  and  truth- 
seeking  man,  is  to  ignore  them.  To  ignore  the  law  of  population  is 
in  reality  to  abandon  the  consideration  of  the  chief  social  questions 
altogether. 

We  see  therefore  that  the  Increase  of  Production  is  limited  in  old 
countries  by  one  or  other  of  two  causes;  either  by  a  deficiency  of 
fertile  land,  or  of  capital  The  former  is  the  true  limit  to  production 
in  the  more  advanc^  countries  of  the  old  world;  whilst  a  deficiency 
of  capital,  arising  from  the  want  of  the  efiective  desire  to  save,  is 
another  cause  which  acts  as  a  powerful  dieck  to  production,  among 
iNirbarons  and  semi-ciyilized  nations. 


DISTRIBUTION. 

Having  now  briefiy  considered  the  Production  of  wealth,  let  us 
next  direct  our  attention  to  its  Distribution.  The  laws  of  distribution 
present  in  one  respect  an  important  and  well-marked  difference  flrom 
those  c^  pKxluction.  While  the  latter,  consisting  as  they  do  of  ihe 
properties  of  human  nature  and  of  material  objects,  are  of  a  fixed 
and  immovable  character,  and  cannot  be  changed  by  man,  the  former 
are  essentially  dependent  on  human  institutions,  and  both  may, 
and  do,  vary  greatly  in  different  countries,  and  at  different 
times.  "  The  laws  and  conditions  of  the  production  of  wealth,"  says 
Mr.  Mill,  <*  partake  of  the  character  of  physical  truths.  There  is 
nothing  optional  or  arbitrary  in  them.  Whatever  mankind  produce, 
must  be  produced  in  the  modes,  and  under  the  conditions,  imposed  by 
the  constitution  of  external  things,  and  by  the  inherent  properties  of 
their  own  bodily  and  mental  structure.  .  .  •  It  is  not  so  with  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  That  is  a  matter  of  human  institution  solely. 
The  things  once  there,  mankind,  collectively  or  individually,  can  do 
with  them  as  they  like.  .  .  The  distribution  of  wealth  therefore 
depends  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  society.  The  rules  by  which  it 
is  determined  are  what  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  ruling  portion 
of  the  community  make  them,  and  are  very  different  in  different  ages 
and  countries;  and  might  be  still  more  different  if  mankind  so  chose.** 
"From  these  remarks  we  can  see  the  error  of  those  socialist  writers 
who  assert  that  the  laws  of  political  economy  are  applicable  only  to  a 
society  founded  on  private  property  and  competition,  and  are  conse- 
quently of  a  transitory  nature.  The  laws  of  distribution  are  doubt- 
less applicable  only  to  such  a  state  of  society,  but  those  of  production, 
including  the  laws  of  fecundity  and  agricultural  industry,  are  quite 
independent  of  the  social  institutions.  Moreover,  when  once  the  laws 
which  regulate  distribution  in  a  society  constituted  like  our  own  are 
well  understood,  it  is  easy  to  see  by  what  principles  it  will  be  regu- 
lated in  any  other  form  of  society,  actual  or  possible.  ^  Whoever," 
says  Mr.  Mill,  <*  is  thoroughly  master  of  the  m(%  '^Ys^s^  \bb&ssl  \£^ 
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potM,  be  remMntedbY  the  tenn  tedbwHUnAnfiayj^iA 
ttetoilaiiatbeiiiiiierwocmtaiiiedinit  It  Is  amonff  the 
Qfwii  these  three  reqniiitee -^Mmel]:;  fft«  pndmetwe  Uorw%  tli 
cwrfftrffift,  end  the  itwdtordS^— that  the  whole  produce  le  ehmwd,  <'Si 
of&er  pencm  or  cleat  obtaiMMfoaiiiiy?  mrslfr.  Mill,  ^^emftlf 
ooBoeodoa  from  them.    The  wmafiMter  of  tae  ewnmnnllBr  ii^  hi  ^ 
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i.te  oner  aeetlMr. .  It 
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liiitimidiHi,  if  neeeemiyv  or  evea  generaUj^  prereleDi.    "  Tlli  Hit 
if ; te  moeb  otherwiae,*  a^ra  Mr:  Mill,  <*^tfaat  theie  are  only  one  « 
twot-eoaunnailiea  in  which  the  complete  s^»aration  of  these  rlaiarn  ii 
the  gmeral  mla    Bnglaad  and  Scotlaad,  with  part»af  Bdgjum  adi 
Halland^  are  almoat  the  oalj  ooontriea  in  the  worlds  where  the  laai, 
capital^  and  labor  emplojed  in  agrioiUure^  are  genendly  the  pdoptrty 
of  aeparat&  ownen.    The  ordinary  eaae  is,  that  the  same'peraon  ovai 
either  two  of  theae  reqniaitea,  or  all  three.**    Thus,  in  thecaae-of  Iht 
sUare^wner  or  the  peasant  proprietor,  all  the  three  reqniaitea  of  prt 
doction  are  in  the  hands  of  the  same  individual;  while  in  that  of  thi 
meti^er,  the  Iriah  cottier,  or  the  Hindoo  ryot,  they  belong  to  twe  dif< 
ferent  persona.    The  peasant  propriety  is  himself  the  owner^  and  aot 
merely  the  tenant,  of  the  land,  whidi  he  cultivates  with  hSa  ovni  lakor 
and  capital.    The  system  of  peasant  proprietors  prevails  very  widclj 
iaf  the  aortbam  atatea  of  the  American  nnioo,  aod  on  the  contiaeBt 
of  Burope.    It  la  the  commonest  kind  of  land  teoore  ia.  the  &ncr 
statesyand  one=  of  the  commoneat  in  France,  Switaerlaad^  Norway, 
Sweden,.  Benmark^.  and  in  parte  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Balgiua'.    In 
France^  thenandiier  of  landed  pn^rieters-  is  eatimated  at  about  five 
n^Uian%  while  in.  England  (from  ^  extravagant  increase  ■  in  the  siia 
oC.  eatate^  Jar^ceaeetuence  (tf  the  law  oi  enti^  the  law  and.  eoalem 
ea  jwpiawaaritaia;  imd  the  eapenaea  attendant  on  the  traaafer  of  tyid, 
*^  ttardWkml^  d^  peofhag  the  title,  Ac.),,  it  ia.  only  aboat 

**i*   Uader  themetayer  system,  whieh  prevaila-  in  aome 
edmiHi  Ae^.thaUadlord  owaa . the» land  and  the 
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capital,  wlMfe-tlie  tenant  f  lumshes  the  labor ;  and  the  praAReis  shared 
betweeor  these  two  parties,  each  usually  recemnp  out-half,  In  the 
^ase  of  the  irii^  cottier,  the  Hindoo  ryot,  and  iit  Asiatlo  countries 
generally,  tbe  hmd  belongs  to  the  landlord  (whether  baihe^  a  private 
.iidi^daalor.«hergoTemment)and  the  labor  and  8oaiit|r  capital  aie 
iheiMroperl^af  the  cultivator. 

Inmemttfaetagmffindnrnt^i  ttsem  aio'iierer  mme  timr  two  classes 
wtto-  sltare  the  prodnee;  nami^y,  the.  laborers  asid  the  capitidiBts. 
rhese  classes,  although  usually  separate  in  this  and  other  ooonfEies, 
it^  least  is  thvlavger  kiadi  of  industrial  undcrtaiBing%  are  l^  no 
naaaa  necessanlf  sa  Indeed  Mh  Mill,  as  we  ha^e  saen^ .  confidently 
^ntieipates  that  the  present  ayftem  of  employeri  and  employed  wiU 
iilt&aiatriy  be  sfsperseded  ta  a  very  great  extent  by  that  of  asBoemtions 
3f  labor  and'ci^ital,  either  among  the  capitalists  and  the  work-people, 
or  among  the  werk^pec^sle  theroselvesi  In  his  chapter  on  the  Prolmble 
E^lrare  of  tike  Laboring  Classes  he  says: — **  Unless  the  militasy 
deapotism  now  trhimphttit  on  the  Ckmtlnent  should  sacceed  in  lis 
D0(hrimi»  attempts  to  tbrow»  bade  the  human  mind,  thwe  can  be  little 
doobt  that  the  sColut  of  hired  laborers  will  gradually,  tend  to  ooiifiae 
itadf  t9  the  description  of  wo^^people  whose  low  nraral  qualitiss 
render  them'  uaAt  for  anything'  more  independent;,  and'  thai  the 
relation  of  masters  and  work-people  witt  be  gradually  superseded  by 
partnenkm  in  one  of  two  fi^ma;  temporarily  and  in  some  cases,  asso- 
ciation oc  the  laborers  wittar  the  eapdiahst;  in  other  cases^  and  finally 
in  all,  assoeiatioa  of  laborers  among  themselves.'*  After  showing, 
both  by)  general  reasoning  and  by  this  experience'  of  the  numerous 
associations  of  working  men  f<Hrmed  in  l^nce  after  the  Hievolutien 
of  1848,  the  manner  in  which  the  industrial  system  might  be  changed^ 
net  by  any  dishonest  spoliation  <^  tlie  existing  capitalists,  hvLt^  by 
ikir  competition  with  them,  he  says,  "  I  agree  then-  with  the  Sociafist 
irriters  in  their  conoeptiott  of  the  form  which  industrial  <^eraki(ms 
tend  to  assume  in  the  advance  of  imprevement;  and  I  CTitir^  share 
their  opinion  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  commencing*  this  transformation, 
tnd  tlMt  it  should  by  all  just  and  effectual  means  be  aided''  and 
encouraged."  Similar  views  were  expressed  in  a  paper  '^^On  the 
Political  Economy  of  Strikes"  by  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett^  af  tiie  late 
meeting-  of  the  ncMe  Association  for  the  promotioa  of  Social  Skieace^ 
at  Bradfbrd;  ia  whieh  paper  Mr.  Fawcett,  after  deprecatfa^-  Hkt 
remarks  made  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Broog^hara  on  tiie 
Buli^ieet  of  strikes,  showed  in  the  most  philosophical  marniei  in*  what 
caaes  strikes  axe  Ukely  to  succeedy  and  in  whsA  casee  to  fiiU ;  ami  ex- 
pressed hisoplmon  that  tbeir  increasing  prevaleaee  arises,  from  the 
tnnring  inteUigence  and  power  of  combtnation  among  Hie  wmrkang 
ilaasee,  and  from  the  defecta  of  an  industrial  ^stem,  which  plaaes 
^tapUajen  and  emj^oyed  in  the  relation  of  buyers  and  sellers^  witii 
ppposHe  pecuniary  interests;  and  that  the  true  remedy  Ibr  strikes  is 
3ie  admission  of  the  laborers,  by  their  employer^-  to  a  share  ia  the 
^ruAta  of  the  business.  In  like  manner  Sir  Jamea  Ka|^  SbuttlewQvfSL^ 
b  an  address  d^rered  at  the  same  mftslVn^^  ^w^S  ^^^d^  T»e^  '^^ 
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Btrikes  and  interferences  with  the  personal  freedom  of  workmen;-''! '  ^ 
hare  not  only  an  unwavering  confidence  that  theae  are  trannot  ^ 
forms  of  eyil;  ^ej  are  even  signs  of  an  adTancing  drilisitioi.  ] 
Thej  are  irregolar  and  distorhing  moTementa  of  a  great  social  foot, 
slowly,  hut  with  the  certainty  which  marka  the  great  opentiooi  i] 
nature,  adjusting  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  so  as  to  be  o»  I 
sistent  with  that  partnershm  between  the  free  and  intelligent  workma ' 
and  his  employer,  for  which,  step  by  step,  oar  whole  hiatoiy  has  bea 
a  preparation." 

Instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  this  kind  of  paxtnerdup  be* 
iween  employers  and  employed  has  already  been  tried  witii  socoeai 
as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  American  ahipa  trading  to  Chin^ 
in  which  every  sailor  obtains  a  share  of  the  profita  of  the  Toyage;  a 
that  of  the  crews  of  whaling  vessels,  (as  atated  by  Ifr.  Bablaie, 
who  approves  highly  of  this  principle,  and  shows,  in  hia  Eoonomyat 
Machinery  and  Manufactures,  that  it  might  be  extended  iritk 
advantage  to  all  branches  of  manufacturing  industry);  in  that  of  the 
Ck>mish  miners,  gangs  of  whom  contract  with  the  owners  Of  the 
mines,  or  their  representatives,  to  prepare  the  ore  for  market,  at  the 
price  of  so  much  in  the  pound  of  the  sum  for  which  it  ia  sold,  4c. 
The  same  principle  of  remuneration  was  adopted,  aome  years  ago,  by 
M.  Leclaire,  a  house-painter  in  Paris,  who  admitted  hia  workmen  t» 
a  share  in  the  profits  of  his  business,  with  the  most  beneficial  resoltn 
moral  and  pecuniary,  to  both  parties.  This  interesting  experimeot 
was  described  by  M.  Leclaire  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1842  (d 
which  an  abstract  was  given  in  Chambers*  journal  for  September  27, 
1845),  and  is  alluded  toby  M.  Michel  Chevalier  in  his  Letters  on 
the  Organization  of  Labor. 

But,  however  valuable  and  important  this  kind  of  association  may 
be  in  the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  held  by  Mr.  Mill  that  the 
ultimate  form  which  the  industrial  system  tends  to  assume,  is  that  of 
partnerships  between  laborers  themselves,  and  not  between  laborers 
and  capitalists.     "The  form  of  association"  he   says,    "which,  if 
mankind  continue  to  improve,  must  be  expected  in  the  end  to  pre- 
dominate, is  not  that  which  can  exist  between  a  capitalist  as  cliiof 
and  work-people  without  a  voice  in  the  management,  but  the  associa 
tion  of  the  laborers  themselves  on  terms  of  equality,  collectively  ownin^ 
the  capital  with  which  they  carry  on  their  operations,   and  workiug 
under  managers  elected  and  removable  by  themselves."     That  this 
great  change  in  the  industrial  system,  ^the  first  conception  and  most 
zealous  advocacy  of  which  are  due  to  Socialist  writers),   is  perfectk 
practicable,  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  events  which  foUowcti 
the  French  Revolution  of  1848.    During  that  period  of  great  excite- 
ment and  generous  aspirations,  numerous  associations  of  working 
men  sprung  up  in  France;  of  which  there  were  upwards  of  a  hundred 
in  Paris  alone,  besides  a  considerable  number  in  the  provinces,  which 
proved  very  successful.    The  history  of  these  associations  is  given  in 
*  ^[2I^«2?  ^*  Association  Ouvri^re  Industrielle  et  Agricole,  by  M. 
Fn C|||P ■  liiu^ublished  in  1851;  and  many  details  regardinij^  them  are 
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B  found  in  the  deeply  interesting  account  of  the  Revolution  of 

i  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  member  of  the 

isional  Gtoyemment,  was  one  of  their  chief  promoters.    Most  of 

9  associations  were  formed  and  carried  on  enurely  by  the  working 

les  themselves;  the  tools,  materials,  and  other  capital  being 

ually  accumulated  by  the  iieroic  struggles  and  self-denial  of  the 

ibers,  who  in  some  cases  lived  for  weelcs  together  upon  bread  and 

or,  and  by  the  aid  of  small  sums  lent  to  them  by  other  working- 

.   Some  associations  received  grants  of  money  from  the  republican 

imment,  but  these  were  in  general  by  no  means  the  most  success- 

The  prosperity  ultimately  achieved  by  many  of  these  bodies, 

rithstanding  the  painfVil  privations  they  had  at  first  to  undergo, 

surprising.   **  The  associations  founded  within  the  last  two  years " 

I M.  Fuegueray,  **had  many  obstacles  to  overcome;  the  minority 

hem  were  almost  entirely  destitute  of  capital ;  all  were  following 

ith  hitherto  unexplored;  they  had  to  encounter  those  perils  which 

ftys  beset  the  pioneer  and  the  novice.    And  yet,  in  many  employ* 

its  where  they  have  been  established,  they  have  already  become 

didable  rivals  of  the  old-established  places  of  business,  so  much 

M  oven  to  excite  numerous  complaints  among  a  portion  of  the 

les-people:  not  merely  among  the  proprietors  of  eating-houses, 

sellers  of  lemonade,  and  the  hairdressers — that  is  to  say,  in  those 

iloyments  whose  peculiar  nature  permits  the  associations  to  reckon 

n  a  democratic  class  of  customers— but  in  others  where  thev  have 

the  same  advantage.    One  has  only  to  consult,  for  example,  the 

cers  of  armchairs,  of  chairs,  or  of  files,  and  one  will  learn  ftrom 

n  that  the  most  important  establishments  in  their  departments  of 

astry,  are  those  of  the  associations."   An  association  of  piano-forte 

leers,  mentioned  by  M.  Fuegueray,  which  started  in  1848  with 

rteen  members  and  a  capital  of  2000  fVancs  (£80,)  had,  in  1850, 

uired  f\inds  to  the  amount  of  nearly  40,000  Araucs  in  tools, 

terials,  finished  goods,  saved  money,  &c.,  and  consisted  of  thirty* 

)  members.    It  is  a  declared  principle  of  these  bodies,  that  they 

St,  not  merely  lor  the  benefit  of  their  own  members,  but  for  the 

motion  of  the  co-operative  cause  generally ;  and  therefore  addi- 

3al  members  are  admitted  at  once  to  all  the  benefits  of  the 

ociation,  although  they  receive  for  a  few  years  a  smaller  share  of 

I  profits.    Several  flourishing  associations  of  a  similar  character 

^0  lately  been  set  on  foot  in  this  country,  one  of  which,  the 

chdale  Co-operative  Provision  Store,  has  been  eminently  successflili 

much  so  that  its  members  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  factory, 

be  conducted  on  the  same  principles. 

[t  is  painfVil  to  learn,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Mill,  that  most  of  the  pro« 
iciad  associations  in  France,  and  many  of  those  in  Paris,  have,  since 
Fuegueray  wrote,  oeen  put  down  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  Louis 
ipoleon ;  the  man  who,  under  the  pretence  of  order,  has  stifled  so 
ich  else  of  what  was  really  great  and  noble  in  France,  and  fostered 
their  place  the  miserable  passion  for  what  is  called  military  glory  | 
d  who  hat  done  more  than  any  other  fn  the  last  forty  years,  to 


rsHre  the  ai^tpfj  micnwiliee  bet««en  EniDi»  mxI  ntghnd, 
cfaacb  tbolft  fealjiigt  ttf  rouln&l  np[n'M:ijitisn,  love^  amd  aumi, 
»«re  grawiag  iq>  beCweea  the  ton  ccnnCriea,  and  wbid  nnui 
daat  toeioy  tru*  friend  of  human  pngmj. 

Wberettewb^prodiieelidoDgtUi  ooecloia,  as  iulbecan 
iiiiMinl  jgaj^Mtt,  «>  wbMe  tke  diTiaion  u  rtgaiioed  b;  uia 
agcwMt,  Hd  not  b;  oooiintilioo,  aj  io  tkai  of  Uie  b> 
OS  of  ttaBC<M>|FraUT»  Maodatitm;  poliiical  econatn;  b*»  no  f 
.  lBB»sf  dtBknlJiH'to  iDT«MigBt&  It  has  only  t»  cooaidn  tb 
atil^k  of  thwcdiBteent  »y  sterna  on  the  i>ri>dBctioD  irf  wcailb,: 
thrmrrfitiwi:  of  tha  laboring  classes.  Where,  however,  as  id  oi 
camitn.ttM  pfodiice  is  ahsred  betiveen  different  cJaases  usd 
rd»o(c^n>e(ilioii,  the  di^lribuliim  can  be  shown  to  take  pb 
'  OH'tain  laws,  namely,  the  laws  of  wages,  of  profili, 
bdeteimiiie  tbe  shares  of  the  laborer,  Ciipitalist,  aa< 
cttvely.  A  cooaideratioD  of  thtse  laws  will  enable 
.i  dearly  the  maoner  in  which  the  priscipLe  of  pop 
__„__!  the  dirtribution  of  weallh.  Its  general  action  n 
dMCribedas  follows; — Itlomers  leagei,  itaien profits,  and  raisar 
shall  bi:i<!fly  coaaidcr  each  of  these  effects,  togt'th^  with  thel 
wages,  of  pro*l9,  and  of  reot,  through  the  raediura  of  which  tl 
jntduced ;  lor  il  should  be  remaiked  that  oM  causes  which  iai 
th>  diaUibtttlati  or  eichaage  of  wealth,  must  do  su  (wfaeitcver  i 
littaa  ia.tlte  deterauoing  agency),  throng  the  mwiium  at  Ibe-i 
iwyi%  profits,  rest,  value,  or  price. 

Befora  entering  on  the  consideratina  of  the  laws  of  diatribnti 
exchange,  pven  in  economieal  works,  it  ia  necessary  to  sta 
tlM7  aiBall  MlonUtoH  on  the  wvppOBtiDatlC  fret  caa^itiim. 
UDiMr«i«:aD»tlar  mgMtejlif  wtuob  wagw, proSts,  leats,  and 
are  lonetlniwr  more  or  laift  poweiMly  influenced,  namely,  n 
UMtge.  "  Under  the  role  of  iudindtutl  pnpwty,"  saye  Mr.  Hil 
diii^on  of  the  produce  is  He  rendt  itf  two  determiniitg  a| 
Competitloii  Mid  Cnatooi.*  In  famcr  tinea  castom  or  ossge ' 
pciMcipal  rale  bjr  which  the  prodnOB  wm  ihwed;  but  the  co 
iodutrlel  dardopMeit  hM  tendad  moM  an!  more  to  bring  t 
ttoesnndertlieTaleof  coD^etitioii.  Coatom  bewever  still  fre 
acts,  eape«aUj  on  the  eontineni,  and  MiU  more  in  Aeiatic  coi 
ia  which  the  sinrit  of  competitioB  ia  not  nearly  bo  aoti*e  aa  ii 
iimi  or  the  UBit«d  ?itatei,  la  soma  cases  it.  aloae  detemu 
amooDt  givea  or  recMved,  as  in  the  case  of  the  metayer  colti* 
in  tbat  of  the  fee*  <^  professional  men.  In  this  cuontry  ]m 
although  custom  ofteu  acts,  more  eipecially  ui  the  retaU  ma 
operates  in  goieral  only  as  a  minoi  comiteracttDg-  t^ent, 
pterenta  competitioB  from  prodiKing  its  fall,  affect.  It  ^en] 
ever  be  caitAiUy  kept  in  Tieir;  Ibr  BMuy  niatakes  bar*  been  i 
a^lylof  ecoDcniucM  iffioeiples,  aad  a  gtonDdleta  diatnut  o; 
IfweipUsbat  often  arleen,  irom  overieoking  this  ootmtaraotiD 
^  it.  The  Law  of  PopoUUoB  latotn  wagtt.  We  haro  alreai 
WMri*daa«««».eiMrtft.ly  knaginf  twi  iit  lahi«e»»  iata.*  e 
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)ortioa  to  it»  capital,  and  tkut  keeping  the  Ubor-morkot  always 
cooked.  HhB  Law  of  Wagea  i» thai  t«igi^  dtpmuk  an  ikM^dtmrntk- 
jppfy  of  MoTf  in  other  wofdi^onlha  profKVtlto  between  th* 
rs  and. the  capital.  Thia  hur  iemeiely.  ^paitienUr  caae  ci  th» 
1  lam  of  demand  and  Boppl/y  whSelv  aa  wUl  ba  shewn  prasemtlf . 
ilhig  of  the  ««eiaM#  01  wealthy  deteminee  tfa0  market  Talue; 
ilj  of  labor^  hot  or.  eveqr  other  eonmodity.  nAiateoenrer.  The 
A  tholaw  of  wageah»re  ahready  been  giien^  and.need/notbe 
t  dwelt  upon. 

ra  is  often  a  slij^t  yerbal  difoenoe  in  the  medaof  eaiptcseiiig 
r  of  wages  in  economieal  works.  Wages  are'Conanonlj;  said  te^ 
1  on  the  ratio  between  pojnJation  and  eapitsl  This  ia  done  fiwr 
ke  of  convenience,  in  niaking  comparisons,  between^  the  increase 
>ital  and  of  population.  It  must  be  remembered,  howf  ver,  that 
)  term  "  population-"  is  here  meant  only  tha  prodnetiya  laborers; 
f  the  term  *'  capital  '*  only  the  part  of  capital  whieh  ia  demoted 
payment  of  wages.  No  other  portiom  of  oapitol,  whether  fixed 
sulating,  has  any  effect  upon  wages.  The.  precise  eKpressioirvof 
^age-Law^  therefore,  is,  that  wages  depend  oa  the  proportiea 
en  the  productive  laborere  and  the  wagepftmd.  The  oondition 
a  working  classes  rises  or  falls  according,  as  this  psoportion  is 
ible  or  the  revecse; 

t  it  is  not  the/  produotiye  laborers  alone  who  Utc  by  wagee^  and 

I  condition  is  depressed  by  the  population  principle.    Wages 

y  the  remumrathu  of  hbari  the  salaries. paid  for  services  rendered} 

a  tliis  covukirsr  the  great  majority  of  soctetv  are  supported  l^ 

neans.    The  jiu^e,  the  barrister,  tlie  physician,  the  painter,  the 

»  live  by  wages,,  no  less  than  the  prodoe^ve  laborers*    The  only 

li£ferenco  is,  that  the  wages  or  fees  of  the  profeesional  chissea  are 

by  auiom^  and  are  nearly  invariable*,   whereas  those  of  the 

ictive  laboveraare  for  the  most  part  regulated  by  compeA'twa,  and 

lato  with  the  variations  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  labot; 

petition  however  acts  most  powerfully  ia  the  pre&ssieDS  alsoy  not 

uninishiag  the  focs^  but  by  diminishhig.  the  chance  of  obtaining 

.    The  anxieties  of  professional  life — t^  struggles  and  suflfarings 

le  many  who  fail,  and  the  exhausting  toil  of  those  whee  succeed 

•roverbial,  and  are  owing  to  the  number  of  competitors  being  too 

i  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  amonnt  of  feea  to  be  distributed 

ig  thenu    The  population  principle,  therefore,  depresses  the  oen- 

a  of  the  unaroduetive^  in  precisely  the  saoM.  manner  as  that  of 

productive  laborers,  namely,  by  keeping  the  taska  of  thepvo' 

)nB  constantly  overstocked. 

le  causes  wkich  we  have  hitherto  considered  as  influencing  wages, 
thiofly  those -whidi  determine  the  general  or  areragerate  ef  wages 
country ;  bat  it  is  ncoessary  also  tOb  advert,  to  the  causes  of  the 
-Mcu  of  wages  in'  difibrent  employments — ^wMoh  difforenoes  are 
I  so  excessive^  and  so  iireooncilabie  with  any  principle  oi  natural 
ce.  Wherever  competition  is.  the  determining  principle,  the  latter 
k.oi  cottsesy  as  well  as  the  fermer  more  general  ones,  produoe  tbelt 
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effect  through  the  law  of  demMid  and  supply  ia  the  partiGiilit  I 
or  profession;  and  oper&te  bj  adding  to  or  ditninishing  the  da 
or  (what  it  the  really  important  element  in  an  industrioai  and  a 
country  like  England)  the  "ippli/  of  the  laborers  engaged  in  it  W    "thi 
vhere  the  «nge>  are  flied  by  custom  and  not  by  compeUtion,  ■>    dr 
the  [raf?aii:inii,  it  is  essentially  by  influencing  the  nimber  of  cm^    ill 
tore,  ihal  cbuiob  produce  an  eSi-ct  on  tlic  average  rste  of  temai    fd 
tion.    According  to  Adam  Smith,  the  different  rates  of  reiiiatii3«    thi 
in  different  empIoymentB  are  partly  awing  to  the  restriclioiu  pM    fu! 
by  governments  or  corporate  l>odit.'S,  on  the  perfect  freedom  of  M    ^ 
and  partly  ariie  "froni  certain  circumitancea  in  the  emplCFiJ    or 
tbem«el\ea,  which  either  really,  or  at  Itast  in  the  cstimatioD  «f  i      n 
malt?  up  for  a  amall  pecuniary  gHin  in  Eome,  and  counter-lalai      ii 
grenc  one  in  others,"   TheveclrcumstnncesheenumerateaMfiiliM      c 
"First,  the  agreeablenesa  or  disugreenblenoss   of  the  emplnH 
themselves;   secondly,  the  easiness  and  cheapness,  or  UwdW 
and  expense,  of  leamiog  them;  tlilrdly,  the  couBtoncy  or  ioMtM 
of  employment  in  them ;  ffcmrthly,  the  small   or  great  triW  s* 
must  be  reposed  in  those  who  exercise  them ;  and  fifthly,  the  (nl 
Wlity  or  improbability  of  sntceaa  in  them;"  each  of  whioh  OM 
stances  he  has  illustrated  by  DUmerous  examples  fromtltenii 
trades  and   professions.     But,  as  Mr.  Mill  shuwe  ia   his  pnii 
chapter  on  this  sabject,  the  causes  enumerated    by   Adam  Sa 
although  they  are  the  oaei  which  vmuM  and  ought  la  determine  ttii 
latire  woj^es  of  different  employments,  in  a  favorable  cnnditlon  i'' 
litbur  murket  and  a  just  slate  of  society,  and  altiiough  they  do  tp^ 
at  present  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  very  far  indeed  from  tcc~ 
ing  for  the  actual  differences  of  wages.   So  much  is  this  tbe  ok.  i3 
the  most  disagreeable  and  laborinus  occupations,  instead  of  ben;' 
bat  paid,  as  they  would  be  according  to  these  principles,  are  asu. 
the  u-orst  paid;  the  reason  being  that,  in  the  present  over-ciir*^ 
•tate  of  tlic  tabor  market,  they  are  fliled  by  those  who  hare  oocIhe 
and  who  are  glad  to  accept  any  wages,  however  low,  to  savd^ 
from  starvation  or  the  workhouse.    "Partly  from  this   cause,"  V 
Ht.  Mill,  "and  jmrtly  from  the  natural  and  artificial   manDp' 
which  will  be  spoken  of  presently,   the  inequalities   of  » 
generally  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  equitable  principU  - 

I    pensation  etroneously  represented  by  Adam  Smith  as  tho  geQenll» 
of  the  remuneration  of  labor.    The  hardships  and   the  earDiBgi.> 

'    stead  of  being  directly  proportional,  as  in  any  just  Arrangenmtl' 
society  they  would  be,  are  generslly  in  the  inverse   ratio  tc 
•nothcr." 

The  artfficuit  monopolies  here  mentioned  by  Mr,  Mill,  we 
arising  from  direct  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  following  ct. 
trades  or  professione,  which  have  the  effect  of  limiting  competitifBia 
them,  and  thus  keeping  up  wages ;  as,  for  example,  legal  eoactmaiP 
the  regulations  or  customs  of  corporate  bodies,  apprentice  lavi^  Al 
roles  of  trades'  societies,  £c.  Ail  snch  reslrictioug,  however,  f ' 
the  exception  of  the  last,  have  in  niodero  limes  been  greatly  n~ 
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0  more  advanced  countries,  and  will  probably  soon  be  altogether 

doned.   A  far  more  powerful  cause  of  differences  of  wages  in  the 

mt  day,  consists  in  what  are  called  natural  monopolies;  that  is, 

3  which  exist,  not  from  any  intentional  restrictions,  but  from  the 

imstances  of  society,  in  favor  of  skilled  labor,  and  especially  of 

tinds  of  labor  which  require  any  considerable  degree  of  school 

iation.    Such  an  education  has  hitherto  been  beyond  the  reach  of 

preat  bulk  of  the  people,  and  this  circumstance  has  tended  power- 

'  to  limit  the  number  of  competitors  in  the  professions,  and  to 

>  up  their  remuneration.    £Ten  those  employments  which  require 

the  humble  accomplishments  of  reading  and  writing,  have  been 

oited  from  a  limited  class,  and  the  wages  in  them  are  higher  than 

roportion  to  their  comparative  ease  and  agreeability.  Indeed,  thiv 

le  nas  hitherto  acted  so  powerfiilly,  as  to  be  almost  equivalent  to 

Hindoo  distinction  of  caates   each  profession  and  trade  being 

illy  recruited  either  from  the  children  of  its  own  members,  or 

1  other  professions  which  stand  on  nearly  the  same  social  grade ; 

hat  the  average  wages  of  each  have  hitherto  depended  rather  on 

)wn  rate  of  increase  and  its  own  standard  of  comfort,  than  on 

le  of  the  community  at  large.    In  the  present  day  however,  the 

riers  which  have  surrounded  skilled  labor  are  gradually  giving 

'  before  the  spread  of  education,  and  the  effacement  of  social  dis- 

itions;  so  that  each  class  is  exposed  to  an  ever- widening  competi- 

i,  from  the  other  portions  of  society. 

i  is  found,  as  a  general  rule,  that  in  those  employments  where  the 

3  and  children  work  as  well  as  the  husband,  as  for  example  in 

id-loom  weaving,  the  wages  are  lower  than  in  any  other  trades. 

3  reason  is,  that  the  wages  of  any  class  depend  in  reality  on  their 

ddard  of  comfort,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  sum  which  they  con- 

sp  necessary  for  their  subsistence;  and  down  to  which  they  will 

Itiply  but  not  furthet;  and  it  makes  no  difference,  (or  at  least  it 

I  hitherto  made  none),  whether  this  sum  is  obtained  by  the  labor  of 

t  husband  alone,  or  by  that  of  the  whole  family.    It  is  even  probable 

kt  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the  family  in  such  a  case  will  be  less  than 

»8e  of  the  man  alone  in  other  employments:  for  marriages  are.  more 

^ily  contracted,  when  their  immediate  effect  is  to  better  the 

mniary^  circumstances  of  both  parties.    As  a  rule,  then,  in  the  ac- 

il  pn  creative  habits  of  society,  the  industrial  employment  of  women 

1  children  does  not  ultimately  tend  to  raise,  but  rather  to  lower,  the 

iome  of  a  family.    The  increase  of  work  is  not  attended,  in  the  long 

0,  by  any  increase  of  income;  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  working 

jses  generally  in  modern  times,  who  work  much  harder  than  tlieir 

cestors,  although  they  do  not,  I  believe,  in  most  employments 

!eive  really  higher  wages.    "  No  argument  however  **  says  Mr.  Mill, 

An  be  hence  derived  for  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  liberty 

competing  in  the  labor  market.    Even  when  no  more  is  earned  by 

e  labor  of  a  man  and  a  woman  than  would  have  been  earned  by 

e  man  idone,  the  advantage  to  the  woman  of  not  depending  on 

aster  fbr  subsistence  is  more  than  an  equivalent.    But  in  the 
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,  iD'hind-lowii  ^wieaving^ 

'liber.    'Wk&te  'the  mny  'ire  » 

hlgherntoliHn  tiMMevf^RMBin.  mi  !• 
lioniertiBtgprMiti,  ivteie  the  ipagw  aw^iaDeA^Mr. 
ewnpatitioii,  «iid  lAtre  mm  leeeiiv  *«  vttdh 
iraneq,  sUbsvgk  itfw  cfleiMQ9r4f  bollKSiH(r  te 

Bi  te  vnnliqnMBtf  MwlMr  to  vaHD,i«ii  in 
tdM  Ml  adkmliigo  of  ^onpetiMtii,  'Hm  iMa  joT 
'tmr  Hnidi  Unp«r-tkMi  ki  m 

ii,  in  fbe  flnt  pUoe,  thflfe  ilM  ~ 

erawied;  «ad  «aonid^«  liuit  aoopttliicm 

tnuMtMMmy'i^raietB  HwvfraMn 

iluM  df  aanTnr,  M  It  4s  ^  «nitam 'iir»thi  nfifli  <to 

huihnna,  «  num%  iings  antt  iia 

gnnport  a  wife  and  amidl  fuaSijt^mbfanmm 

iuay  Ibr  her  own  Bnpinrt. 

2nd.  The  Law  of  Popnlatioii  loufen  pr^fiH.  Tina  eflvsei  li 
the  obstade  whidi  the  agnenltaral  law  ojj^aea  .to  tin 
capital  and  pepolation.  The  manner  in  whiefa  it  ia  ^ 
stated  as  f<^ow8.  Tke  principle  of  inoceaae  aagnaeBts  lAm 
the  people,  and  consequently  the  demand  for  food, 
mimsh  the  productiveness  <^  agricultand  labor,  i^  the 
powers  of  tiie  soil.  The  prodnetiTeness  of  labor 
tion  as  aierioulture  is  forced  by  the  advance  of  pofndaiioi^  ts 
to  less  rertiie  soils,  and  adu^t  more  expensive  ptoo&mm,  ^ 
owing  to  Ihe  fundamental  '*]aw  of  dimiaiahing  fMroda* 
wU<£,  like  other  laws  of  nature,  «iaj  be  nM>Ee  or  Ion  i 
anaUeracted  bj  agricultural  or  other  improvementa;  mmd  wkim^ 
stmctire -(^oration  need  not  be  called  into  play  if  pofmlation  bsi^ 
cientlj  restrained.  When  however  popnlatioD  iacFaaaet  ao  xapifr'' 
to  outstrip  the  antagonising  agenoies,  the  produottvcBoaa  of  ^^ 
tnnd  hSbor  is  ^mini&ed  and  the  price  of  fixid  riMB. 

'Now  production  constitutes  the  real  renoneratlon  of 
capital;  and  wlien  the  prodnctivonets  of  labor  decreaseo,  the  hm9^ 
OB  one  or  other  of  these  two  elements.  When  hotii  **fyltal  aalhk' 
are  owned  by  the  same  individual,  hisaggiegate-aamiiigB  an  ler~^ 
But  when  the  capitalists  and  laborers  are  aeparato  rlaiif, 
"  the  case  in  this  country,  the  node  in  wli^h  thegr  aro 
aflfeded  by  a  diminishing  prodoetiveneas  af  laboTyia  a 
^ 'of  the  law  of  pfoAts. 
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lie  Law'Xff  Prqjfta  n  tliat  'Pixfiit  depend  upon  Wwfts:- rising  mt 
ftB  yidi,  wm/aBing  twwngts  rke.  llils  law  was  first  clearfy  stated 
'JtLr.  Ricarro,  to  whom  |)oruical  eoonomy  is  so  mcrab  taflebtsd. 
)  -Ibllowing  eonnderations  .-rixjw  its  truth.  Under  tbe  -cxiflthig 
lal  Arrangements,  the  whole  prodaoe  tiftuallj  remahis  witli  the 
Ualist,  who  pays  tbe  other  t¥ro  ehacere,  for  the  vna  -off  therr  iaW 

land.  In  maaiifiustTires  and  trading-esiabitshaieDtB  tbe^capkalisto 
.  laborers  are  the  sole  sharers  (with  the  ezceptiaa^  the  sam  paid 
^ground-rent):  and  it  is  erident  that  the  share  df  eaeii  partj 
ends  on  that  of  tbe  tyther.  All  commodiHes  are  produood-  by  labor 
.  capital,;  and  the  advances  made  bj  a  ^eapHalist  'for  porposes  jdf 
duetion  consist  entirely  of  wages  of  labor.  A  great  part  of  tbeae 
mnces  consist  in  the  direet  pajneitt^f  swages;  aad  the  lest  (as  for 
tance  the  sums  spent  on  tools,  materiob/lbc:)  aro  an'sniRBrtcf  repagr- 
St  df  the  wages  which  were  adraaoed  by  the  oapitalist  ft«m  whom 

tools  or  materials  are  bought.  It  is  true  that  tlse  tlatter  capltaUit 
sires  ^k-prxrfU  on  his  oapitai  likewise,  but  thispntit  is  mdmntced  to 
I  by  the  other  capitalist  before  theoompletioB  «f  tlie  mdertaking, 
a  matter  of  oonrenience.  '^*The  fact  raniHiDs/'  saya  ^1r.  MiU, 
lat  in  the  whole  proeess  of  pBodaetioa,  beginBuig  with  the  matesuib 
I  tools  and  ending  with  the  IBnished  prodaot,'  aU^the  advances  have 
isisted  of  nothing  but  wages ;  except  that  certain  of  the  ci^italiits 
oemed  hav^  for  thettbe  of 'general  eonv»nAance,>had  their  Jhavc  of 
fit  paid  to  them  before  the  tiperation  was  eomplated.    Whatever  of 

ultimate  produet  is  not  -profit,  is  repayment- of  wa^es."  In-the 
e  df  agiieultunil  industry  tlieaame  is  tr«e.  The  oapitaHst  &rmer 
a  indeed  pav  lent  to  the  landlord  as  well  as  wages  -to  t^  laborer, 
i  rent,  as  wul  appear  presoiitiy,  does  not  enter  iBA»  his  expenses, 
>  detract  ftom  bu  proAts.  What  really  does  so  is  the-  diminishing 
ductiveneestif  labor,  owi^  to  the  agricultural  law.  Kent  ia  merely 
I  sum  paid  for  huid  of  «  better  <q«alitf,  and  the  former  lus  for  tt « 
l-e^piiralent. 

Rie  term  "Pr^ts"  astised  in  IIm  'abo^re  law,  means  4ke  r«tfs  tof 
»fit,  or  pereentage  on  the  capital,  not  the  gross  .pntfts.  fCke  gmes 
iflts,  or  in  other  words  the  wfaole*  surplus  -tfiat  Tsmaias  :to  the  oapi- 
iats  after  repaying  their  advances,  depend  net  orily  on  Jvages,  iait 
o  on  the  productiveness  of  lahor.  **'ltie  two  dements,"*  isays  Mb:. 
11,-^00  which  and  on  which  alone,  the  gains  itf  tlM  eapAtalists  de- 
ad, are, 'first,  tbe  magnitude  c(f  the  produce,  io  <otber  afOfdB,'tbe 
sductive  power  of  labor;  anfl-aeooadly,  the  propDeCif»aj0f  that  pno- 
ce  «A>taBied  by  the  laborers  thensdlvea;  the  ratia,  -whteh  the  «e- 
loemtioB-of  the  laborers  bears  ta  the  anmunt  th^  pruduoe.  'ilMse 
0  things  form  the  data  for  determining  the  gross  aoMuat  drridGdjas 
jflt^amoBg  all  the  eapitalists  of  the  country ;  but  tbe>ra#t  of  pooflt, 
9  pereantage-OQ  the  capital,  depends  only  tm  the  aecoad  of  lthe^two 
ments,  the  laborer's  proportional.jhare,  and  not  «b  the  .anrountlo 
shared.  If  the  produce  of  labor  were  doubled,  and  tbe  iabdrers 
tained  the  same  proportional  sfasure  as  before,  that  is,  if  their  re- 
iineration  was  also  doubled,  the  capitalists,  It  is  true,  saauid  gain 
ice  «8  iimdi ;  Irat  as  tiliey  wonl^  hm  lud  to  advunaa  tuk]^  %»>  ^ni^^ 
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the  rate  6t  their  profit  would  he  the  same  as  befbte.**  For  foftns 
tappoM  that  the  lahorers  prodaced  1 10  hoahels  of  wheat,  and  nasn 
as  wages  100  hushels.  In  this  case  the  profit  of  the  capitalist  mu 
be  10  per  cent  on  his  outlay.  But  suppose  that  both  the  prodacti^ 
ness  of  labor,  and  its  remuneration  were  doubled,  to  that  tiie  m 
laborers  produced  220  bushels,  and  received  200.  j^  this  case^  thefi 
profit  of  the  capitalist  would  be  20  bushela,  but  the  raft  of  fa 
would  still  be  only  10  per  cent. 

It  must  be  also  remarked  that  the  term  **  wages  "  as  uied  ib 
law  of  profits,  means  the  Cost  of  Labor  to  the  capitalist^  and  not 
real  remuneration  of  the  laborer:  in  other  words,  it  mesni 
wages  and  not  real  wages.    There  is  a  wide  diflferenoe  betwBOi 
two.    Beal  wages  consist  of  the  necessaries  and  comfbrts  obtsbed? 
the  laborer,  and  are  the  most  important  matter  to  him:  whOe  bob^ 
wages  axe  merely  the  pecuniary  sums  he  receiyes,  whose  TsloeJ^ 
pends  on  the  price  of  fbod,  4c.    It  is  on  the  amount  of  the  bttff  lb 
the  profits  of  the  capitalists  depend.    In  any  giyen  state  of  the  p 
ductiveness  of  labor,  where  the  capitalists  and  laborers  sre  «pBB 
classes,  the  share  of  the  one  depends  upon  that  of  the  other  Be 
profits  and  wages  however  may  be  high,  as  in  America,  or  boAsi 
be  low  as  in  England,  from  the  difi'erenoe  in  the  productiTeBes 
labor  in  the  two  countries. 

As  therefore  profits  depend  on  wages,  it  is  erident  that  if  As 
ductiveness  of  labor  diminishes  and  wages  do  not  fkll,  proflti 
Now  we  have  already  seen  that  wages  in  old  countries  reallj  de?(£ 
on  the  checks  to  vopuhtion,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  standard  of  c:- 
fort  among  the  laoorers.    In  an  old  country  therefore,  where  ^i^ 
are  already  so  low  as  not  to  admit  of  reduction,  or  where  the  !sb.>^^ 
have  a  high  standard  of  comfort  and  will  not  submit  to  a  redact:  *- 
if  labor  becomes  less  productive  from  an  increasing  pressure  of  caj:'- 
and  population  on  the  soil,  the  loss  falls  on  profits  not  on  vit^ 
Wages  either  cannot  fall  lower,  or  are  not  allow^  by  the  laborers  '- 
do  so.    In  the  first  case,  when  labor  becomes  less  productive,  iDd*'- 
price  of  com  rises,  the  numbers  of  the  laborers   are  reduced  hj  '^ 
positive  check  to  population :  in  the  second,  by  an  increase  of  irp 
ductive  restraint.    In  either  case  the  proportion  of  the  laboro'- 
the  capital  is  diminished,  and,  though  real  wages   remain  the  *£- 
money  wages  rise:  and  thus  the  loss  falls  on  profits.    The  same  eV 
on  profits  is  produced  by  a  rise  of  the  laborer*s  standard  of  com:"-  ' 
eren  though  the  productiveness  of  labor  do  not  diminish  nor  the  ?r.-  i 
of  food  increase.    If  the  laborers  reduce  their  numbers  in  onlef  • 
obtain  a  larger  remuneration,  real  wages  as  well  as  money  wages  r-* 
and  profits  fall.    Or  i^  while  the  productiveness  of  labor  and  *^ 
price  of  food  remain  the  same,  capital  increases  faster  than  pop^ 
tion:  in  this  case  also  (which  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  precediii: 
^eal  wages  as  well  as  money  wages  rise,  and  profita  fall     In  both 
^■^cee  cases  the  laborers  have  a  real  gain,  while  on  the  two  i\xzs 
^WKisitions,  their  condition  remained  unaltered ;  and  in  all  four  ctfc» 
*^Josi  falls  on  profits. 

^  ^  ^^Pf'SI^.  ^  ^^^4?*^'!^  progress  therefore,  as  shovn  ' 
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Mr.  Mill's  masterly  exposition  of  the  D3mamics  of  Political  Economj, 
(that  is,  the  part  of  the  science  which  considers  the  economical 
phenomena  as  in  a  state  of  motion,  or,  in  other  words,  as  influenced 
by  the  progress  of  society,  whereas  the  Statical  part  considers  them 
as  in  a  state  of  rest)  profits  have  a  different  actual  tendency  from 
wages.    They  tend  to  fall;  whereas  real  wages  either  remain  the    . 
same  as  long  as  the  standard  of  comfort  does  not  vary,  or  may  be 
greatly  rais^  by  an  increase  of  reproductive  restraint.      Indus- 
trial progress  consists  mainly  of  three  elements — increase  of  popw    J 
lation,  increcue  of  capital,  and  iniprovements  in  production; — and  the    j 
mode  in  which  the  three  sharers  in  the  produce  are  affected,  depends 
essentially  on  the  rapidity  with  which  each  of  these  three  elements 
advances.    Wages,  profits,  and  rent  rise  and  tally  in  proportion  as 
population,  capital,  and  improvement  outstrip  or  fall  behind  each 
other  in  the  progress  of  society.    An  increase  of  population  tends  to 
'      diminish  the  pr^uctiveness  of  labor,  and  raise  rent  and  the  price  of 
food,  owing  to  the  agn*icultural  law:  improvements  in  production,  and 
especially  in  agriculture,  have  an  opposite  tendency.    If  population 
increases  faster  than  improvement,  the  productiveness  of  labor  is 
diminished,  rent  and  the  price  of  food  rise,  and  the  loss  falls  either 
upon  wages,  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  upon  profits:  wages  in  old 
countries  being  habitually  at  what  has  been  termed  either  the  iiAy-> 
siccU  or  the  moral  minimum,  that  is,  being  either  incapable  of  falling,. 
or  not  being  permitted  by  the  laborers  to  fall  any  lower.    If  on  the- 
other  hand  improvement  advances  faster  than  population,  (which 
unfortunately  has  never  been  the  case  for  any  length  of  time  in  this 
country),  the  productiveness  of  labor  is  increased,  and  wages  rise;  or, 
if  the  laborers  people  down  to  their  former  standard  of  comfort  again, 
profits  rise.    If  the  increase  of  population  and  improvement  advance 
with  equal  rapidity,  so  that  the  productiveness  of  labor  and  the  price 
of  food  remain  nearly  the  same,  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages  and  profits 
•      depends  on  whether  population  or  capital  advances  most  rapidly.    If 
s     population  increases  more  rapidly  than  capital,  wages  fall  and  profits 
s     rise:  if  capital  increases  faster  than  population,  wages  rise  and  profits 
>      &11.    Now  as  wages  are  habitually  at,  or  close  to,  the  positive  or 
^     preventive  minimum  in  all  old  countries,  population  can  scarcely 
r    outstrip  capitaJ,  though  it  may  outstrip  improvement:  real  wages 
■.    cannot  permanently  fall  to  any  very  great  extent,  but  money  wages 
[£    may  rise:  population  may  outstrip  improvement,  and  thus  diminish 
K   the  productiveness  of  labor  and  raise  the  price  of  food,  but  if  it  do 
■L   80,  money  wages  will  rise,  and  profits,  not  real  wages,  fall:  whereas 
•■  «  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  may  outstrip  both  population  and  improve- 
Mr  ment,  and  in  a  saving  country  like  England,  it  constantly  tends  to  do 
■s.  80.    Population  and  capital,  urged  forward  the  one  by  the  principle 
(  t  of  increase,  the  other  by  the  desire  to  grow  richer,  tread  close  upon 
S  the  heels  of  improvement,  and,  (as  has  hitherto  been  the  case),  do  not 
xs  merely  obliterate  its  effects,  but  even  tend  to  diminish  still  further 
X#  the  productiveness  of  labor:  and  when  this  takes  plaoe^tViL^VM^^^s^ 
On  that  element,  namely,  capital,  which  cau  «\oufe\»«c  VX»,  «oaL^\^sSsx 

•  to 
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uuder  the  exisfeiog  circnmsUaees  has  the  power  of  increasing, .  and 
tliLTi.'fore  the  tendency  to  ixusreaee,  most  rapidly.  Mr.  Mill  sums  vf 
tliu  result  of  his  investigation  of  the  effects  of  iadaa trial  progress,  in 
tlic  fallowing  terms.  "The  economical  progress  of  a- society «Qfl- 
stituted  of  landlords,  capitalists,  and  laborers^  tends  to  the  progretstn 
enrichment  of  the  landlord  class:  while  the  cost  of.  tke  lahoiei't 
tfubsitf tcnce  tends  on  the  whole  to  increase^  and  profits  to  falL  Agri- 
cultural ImproYements  are  a  counteracting  force:  to  those. last  dSeeu: 
b.:t  the  first,  though  a  case  is  conceiTShle  in  which  it-  wnald!k 
tC'.iiporarily  checked,  is  ultimately  in  a  high  degree  promoted  bj 
tl.d^e  improvements:  and  the  increase  of  population  tends,  to  XnniB 
all  the  benefit  derived  irom  agricaltursl  improvement  to  the  landM 
suone." 

i^rofits  therefore  are  not  only,  like  wages, .  already  much  lower  ii 
old  countries  such. as  England,  Holland,  or  France^  than  they-.aifrit 
oew  colonies,  as  America,  but  they  have  a  constant  tendency  to  M 
to  the  lowest  point— or,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill^  <^  pRiftts.hsfSi 
tendency  to  a  minimum:"  whereas-  wages  .are.  already r  habitnaUyK 
or  close  to  the  physical  or  moral  minimum  in  all  old  countries,  ani 
cannot  or  will  not  fall'much  lower.  By  the  '^minioiam.of  prafit"  ii 
meant  the  smallest  profit  which  will  tempt  people  to  aave  firom  M 
incomes,  and  add  to  their  capital;  and  when  once,  this  minanB 
(which  varies  in  different  countries  according. to.  the.  aaving  hsbitit^ 
the  people,  and  the  security  of  industrial  enterpriaes)  is  zeached,* 
further  increase  of  capital,  nor  consequently  of  population,  can  ff 
the  time  take  place.  The  country  has  then  attaiiied  tjka  staimfi 
itaie^  to  which  state  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  .and  still  MR 
of  Asia,  approach  very  closely,  and  to  #  winch  everji  country  initk 
globe  eventually  tends. 

The  tendency  ot  profits  to  fidl  in  the  course  of  industviai-  ptogB^ 
was  seen  and  pomted  out  by  the  early  political  economists,  ix> 
atance,  Adam  Smith  (and  is  indeed  a  matter  of  oommon  obaervatioB) 
hut.  the  true  cause  of  the  phoiomenon,  namely,  :the  increasing  coil  <^ 
labor  owing  to  the  agricultural  law,  was  not  understood. :  In  a-cool^ 
like  England,  .where  the  increasing  capital  and  popolation  press  W 
on  the  powers  of  the  soil,  the  tendency  .of  profits  to  .fialL  is  ooiwy 
and  powerful,  and  is  productive  of  the  most  disastrous  rreanlts.  Jt^ 
the  true  cause  of  thosQ  commercial  cruesy-  which  baye  in  recent  tiD^ 
been  of  almost  periodical  occurrence.  When  oapitaLi  and  ipopulatiK 
have  been,  quietly  accumulating  for  a  few  years,  profits  J&ai».aBd.the^ 
is  a  general  complaint  among  business  often  that: no  rmoney  isio^ 
made.  Hence  they  are  tempted  to  indulge  -in  oveprtcadisg  and  ni 
speculations  to  gain  a  larger  profit ;  and  thia  leads  to  the  simultaneot^l 
failure  of  many  mercantile  houses,  the  panic,  the.sts«nat»>n  <^  tn^! 
and.  the  wide-spread  ruin  among  the  capitalist,  classes,  which  consiil 
tute  what  is  called,  a  "  commercial  crisis."  The  laborers  suffer  in  i 
commercial  crisis  no  less;  than,  the  capitalists,  for  much  capital » 
eit ner .  ^rast^d.  .m  i\i^  tsa'ii  «(Rfi»&A&V»&!&  <.whioh  preeede  the  p^wctf 
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the  wage-^und  is  diminiBhedf  .and  niaDy  laborers  thiown  oat  of  em- 
^oymont. 

Indeed  in  a  ooimtrj  situated  like  England,  with  so-smnU  a  reseFre 
of  fertile'  land,  and  ao  great  a  desire  to  increase  its  capital,  profits 
iiaTe  not  merely  a  general  tendency  to  fall:  but,  were  it  not  for  some 
anaUeractin^  inflaencea,  they- would  fall  so  rapidly  as  very  soon  to  ar- 
rive at  the  minimum.  **  When  a  country,"  says  Mr. -Mill,  "  has  long 
possessed  a  large  production,  and  a  large 'net  income  to  make  savings 
from,  and  when  therefore  the  means*  have  long  existed-  of  making  a 
great  annual  addition  to  capital:  (the  country  not  having,  like 
-Ameiiea,  a  large  rseenFO  of'  fertile  land  still  unused) :  it  is  one  of  the 
fihazacteristics  of  Bucha country  that  the  rate  of  profits  is  always 
close  to  tiie  minimumy  and  therefore. the  country  ^on  the  verge  of  the 
■tationary-  state."  The  counteracting  istfluences  which  check  the  fall 
of  profits,  and  permit  a  farther  increase  of  capital  and  population  in 
England,  are  niainly  of  three  kinds — namely,  improvements  in  the  pro- 
du^iony  or  facihiiea  in  the  importation  of  articles  consumed  by  the  la- 
laborers,  together  with  the  weiifhw  of  capital  into  foreign  countries  to 
oBeek  higher  profits  than  can  be  found. at  home.  The  first  two  tend  to 
benefit  the  laborers  in  the  first  place,  by  cheapening  food  and  thus 
raising  real  wages :  but  unless  the  standard  of  comfort  be  also  raised, 
ike  laborers  people  down  to  their  former  standard  again,  and  thus 
transfer  tJie  advantage  to  the  capitalist,  whose  profits  rise.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  soch  improvements  as  the  rotation  of  crops,  or  the 
Abolition  of  the  oon>laws,  have  had -no  permanent  effect  in  raising^  the 
condition  of  tiie  laboring  classes :  all  have,  been  oonverted,  to  use  the 
words. of  Air.  Mill,  "into food  for  so  many -nK»e- children."  The  third 
-oounteracting  i^fiaenccy  namely  the  overflow  of  capital  into  foreign 
isoantries,  operatea powecfidly  in  retarding  the  fidl  of  profits.  "Tie 
^rpetoal  overflow  of  capital  into  colonies  .and  foreign  countries  to 
seek  higher  profits  than  can  be  got  at  home,  I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Mill, 
•'^.to  have  beenvfor  many  years  one  bf  the  chief  causes  by  which  the 
All  of  profits  in  Englimd  has  been  checked."  A  fourth-  cause  Which 
-keeps  up  profits,  is  the  toos/s  of  capital  in  the  oommercial  crises,  and 
in  iU-judged  speculations:  but  this. of  course  does  not  favor  the  in- 
crease of  capitid  and  population,  mor  avert  the  stationary  state. 

Toresomethen:  the  immediate 'manner  in  which  the  agricultural 
law  ofaecks-  population  and  capilaJL,  and  produces  that  slow  increase  of 
both  which  we  have  seen  to  be  invariably  found  in  old  countries  com- 
•paied  wiftb  new  colonies,  is  as  fbllows.  '  It  checks-  population  -  by  kno 
wages'WtiJewf-of  low  tuo^;  wages' flilling  whenever  pcq[>ulationoad- 
ocaooes-fiMtenthan  eiqutaland  improvement.  '  It  checks  ca|ntai -by  hw 
peqfitSy  oDfemr^efJmaprqfits:  profits  fhlling  whenever  capital. advaiioes 
tfasteri  than  -  population  .and  •  improvement.  Slowly  but  suri^y  the 
^giadle  which -eonflnes  human  inoreaae  tightens  its  iron  olasp,  and 
teings  on.  the  stationary  state,  l)y  reducing  both  wages  and  pr60t8.to 
ft  minimom :  and  the  only  choioe  it  leaves  us,  is  whether  tiut  ittinimum 
shall  be  physical  or  moral,  positive  or  preventive.  The*  munsBnssk.^:^ 
iatiie  lowest  wage  which  will  tem^t  ^^geo^Vft  to  YMsiftMfo  "^^Msct. 
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nomben :  the  minimum  of  profit  is  the  lowest  profit  which  will  tempt 
people  to  increase  tibeir  capital.  Wages  are  habitually  at  or  dose  to 
the  positive  or  preventiTe  minimum  in  all  old  countries :  profits  tend 
towards  it.  The  fall  of  profits  may  be  produced  in  two  ways:  eitiia 
by  the  gradually  diminishing  productiveness  of  agricultural  labor,  sod 
consequent  rise  of  money  wages,  while  real  wages  remain  the  same: 
or  by  a  rise  of  real  wages  as  well  as  money  wages,  in  consequenoe  of 
the  lalxvers'  determination  to  restrain  their  increase  and  raise  their 
position,  whidi  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  to  an  indefinite  extent  Ni> 
ture  sets  no  narrow  bounds  to  the  productiveness  of  labor,  and  the 
reward  of  industry  in  any  country,  if  the  numbers  of  the  people  be  ufr 
denthf  small:  but  she.  opposes  the  most  stringent  aim  impssssMe 
barrier  to  the  rapid  increase  of  capital  and  population  in  all  old  oovn- 
tries.  The  closer  they  press  against  it,  the  lower  do  wages  and  pnfiti 
fall,  and  the  keener  grow  the  anxieties  of  the  capitalist  and  tbe 
miseries  of  the  laborer. 

In  each  country,  it  should  be  observed,  the  rate  of  profit  on  ctpitil 
in  all  the  different  employments  tends  tc  an  equality :  unless  there  be 
X)eculiar  circumstances  attending  any  business,  such  as  greater  risb 
or  unpleasantnesses,  which  require  to  be  compensated  for  by  a  higher 
profit  than  usual.  '^  After  due  allowance  is  made  for  these  varicw 
causes  of  inequality,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  namely,  difibrences  in  the  risk 
or  agreeableness  of  different  employments,  and  natural  or  artifidii 
monopolies,  the  rate  of  profit  on  capital  in  all  employments  tends  to 
an  equality.'*  The  mode  in  which  the  Equality  of  Profits  is  broa{^ 
about,  is  by  capital  being  attracted  towards  the  more  flourishiiig 
employments,  and  withdrawn  from  those  which  are  less  prosperoofc 
The  rate  of  profits  however,  though  either  uniform,  or  at  least  cod* 
stantly  tending  to  uniformity,  in  the  same  country,  at  any  given  tinK^ 
yet  differs  widely  in  different  countries;  so  that  each  country  hii 
what  is  termed  its  own  ordinary  rate  of  profits. 

Profits  are  the  remuneration  cj  abstinence,  as  wages  are  the  remunen* 
tion  of  labor.  They  are  the  reward  which  an  individual  expects,  tf^ 
justly  receives,  for  his  selt-denialin  ^avm^part  of  his  income  from  unpro* 
ductive  indulgences,  and  using  it  productively,  either  in  person,  or  by 
employing  with  it  productive  laborers.  The  mechanic  whose  saviogi 
are  put  into  the  baink  and  lent  by  the  banker  to  producers  or  dealen^ 
is  a  capitalist  and  employer  of  labor,  in  the  same  way  as  the  extensiTi 
manufacturer:  and  the  interest  he  receives  is  a  just  reward  for  his  ib- 
stinence.  Profits  consist  of  three  elements :  interest,  insurance,  sod 
wages  of  superintendence.  In  other  words,  a  man  who  saves  froa 
his  income,  in  order  to  increase  his  wealth,  expects  that  he  will  obtiis 
in  the  first  place,  a  reward  for  his  abstinence;  secondly,  a  reward  for 
the  risk  he  incurs  of  losing  his  money;  and  thirdly,  a  reward  for  bii 
labor  if  he  superintend  the  employment  of  his  capital  in  person.  The 
owner  of  money  may  either  invest  in  the  funds,  in  mortgages,  &Cn  '^ 
which  case,  as  he  runs  little  risk  and  takes  no  trouble,  he  receives  only 
tnteresty  or  the  xewaid  ot  «>;^%\.\xi&tv(lq*.  or  he  may  become  a  sleepinf 
partner  in  a  firm,  m  Nt\aO[i  ^ia&^\^^\^^'&\^x&\%^\>O^^T<^dc^v^Q;^  tnncroMti 
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or  a  reward  for  the  risk  he  incurs:  or  finally  he  maj  himself  superin- 
tend the  emplo/ment  of  his  capital,  in  whidi  case  his  profits  must  in- 
clude all  the  three  elements,  interest,  insurance,  and  wages  of  super- 
intendence. We  have  already  seen  how  the  aggregate  rate  ot  profits 
is  depressed  hy  the  population  principle,  and  the  evils  thus  pr(Mluced 
in  the  commercial  world.  That  part  of  profits  which  consists  of 
interest^  is  also  depressed  by  the  same  cause.  The  rate  of  interest  de- 
pends on  the  demand  and  supply  of  loans:  in  other  words,  on  the  pro- 
portion between  the  sums  demanded  by  borrowers  and  those  offered 
by  lenders.  Now  when  the  aggregate  rate  of  profit  falls,  producers, 
dealers,  and  other  borrowers,  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  high  an  interest, 
but  either  borrow  less  money,  or  give  a  smaller  sum  for  it;  and  thus 
the  rate  of  interest  is  diminished,  and  the  condition  of  all  those  who 
liye  on  the  interest  of  their  money  deteriorated.  The  rate  of  interest^ 
like  the  aggregate  rate  of  profit,  is  in  ordmary  times  very  much  lower 
in  England  than  in  America  or  Australia.  In  Holland  it  is  lower 
still:  the  interest  given  by  tiie  Dutch  government  being  only  about 
two  per  cent. 

3rd.  The  Law  of  Population  raises  rent.  The  manner  in  which  it 
produces  this  effect,  will  be  understood  by  a  consideration  of  the  law 
of  rent. 

The  Law  of  Rent  is,  that  the  worst  land  under  adtiiHttion  pays  no 
Menty  hut  that  Rent  consists  in  the  excess  of  produce  yielded  by  all  lands 
of  a  better  quality ;  rising  as  this  excess  of  produce  rises,  and  falling 
as  it  falls.  "This  is  the  theory  of  rent,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  <« first  pro- 
pounded at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  wMch, 
neglected  at  the  time,  was  almost  simultaneously  rediscovered,  twenty 
years  after,  by  Sir  Edward  West,  Mr.  Malthus,  and  Mr.  Ricardo.  It 
IS  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  political  economy:  and  until  it 
was  understood,  no  consistent  explanation  could  be  given  of  many  of 
the  more  complicated  industrial  phenomena."  The  proofs  of  the  law 
of  rent  may  be  stated  as  follows. 

Land  in  all  countries  is  of  different  degrees  of  fertility:  and  it 
depends  on  the  price  of  com  and  other  agricultural  produce,  to  what 
extent  its  cultivation  wiU  yield  a  profit.  In  any  given  state  of  the  . 
price  of  com,  some  land  is  so  barren  as  not  to  repay  its  cultivation  at 
all:  some  will  yield  the  bare  minimum  of  j^duce,  in  other  words  will 
just  support  the  laborers  who  till  the  soil  and  their  secondaries^  ^by 
which  term  is  meant  the  laborers  who  make  the  tools,  clothes,  build-  . 
ings,  &c.,  of  the  husbandmen):  some  will  give  in  addition  to  the 
necessaries  of  the  laborers,  the  ordinary,  and  no  more  than  the  or- 
dinary, profits  of  the  capitalist;  others  will  yield  more  than  this. 
Now  the  worst  land  which  can  be  cultivated  at  all  is  that  which 
bfurely  yields  the  laborer's  necessaries:  this  may  be  cultivated  by  the 
laborer  for  subsistence,  but  not  by  the  capitfdist  for  profit.  The  worst 
land  which  can  be  cultivated  by  the  capitidist,  is  that  which  yields  in 
addition  just  the  ordinary  profits  of  capital,  and  no  more.  It  if 
evident  that  tho  latter  description  of  land,  and  still  mov^  ^Siiib  Vscts^ssK^ 
cannot  afford  to  pay  any  rent.    But  it  \a  «3ao  «N^^t&^^^&a^  ^Qassos^*'^ 
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can  i>ay  no  rent,  it  will  be  cultivated :  for  there  if  nolhliig'  to  iirenat 
the  farmer  from  coUiyathig  as.  much  of  his  land  as  he  pldases,  a 
from  cultivating  it  as  elaborately -as  he  pleases;  and  he  wiU  natundlf 
cultivate  it  last  so  far  and  no  further,  than  it  yields  him  the  ofdinaiy 
rate  of  profit.  After  ha  has  once  taken  a  lease  of  hk  fiinn,  he  nnj 
indeed  be  willing  to  lay  out  capital  upon  it  for  less  than  the  ordinuy 
pruHl;  but  before  be  takes  it,  he  will  naturally  expect,  I^Ke  all  other 
capitalists,  to  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of  psoflt  On  the>  whole  of  ha 

capital. 

In  a  country  such  as  flngland  therefore,  vrfaere  almost  all^  the  lini 
is  cultivated  by  capitalist  farmers,  it  may  be  laid- down 'as '«  gemnl 
'  rule,  that  the  worst  land  under  cultivation- at- anjr  gi^en-thne,  is  ttst 
which  just  fields  the  ordinary- profits*  of  capital  9  and*  that  this  lui 
pays  no  rent.  Cultivation  descends  to,  and  takBS  in,  this  'liUid,  ftr 
the  price  of  corn  renders  it  remunerative'  to  do-  8O9  but  it  ouM 
descend  lower,  until  cither  the  price  of  com  riws  from  an  increne  of 
population,  or  until  the  progress  of  agrioaltund  improyement  enabht 
com  to  be  raised  at  the  same  price  from  inferior  lands*  This  had 
then  is  the  standard  which  determines  the  amoont  of  rent.  Best 
consists  in  the  excess  of  produce  yielded  by 'all  .lands 'of- a 'better 
quality  than  the  worst  under  cultivation :  and  the  competition  taamg 
farmers  enables  the  landlords  to  appropriate  to  themselves  thi8exttM> 
— Tlic  lower  cultivation  descends,  the  wider  grows  the  diflbrasK 
between  the  best  and  worst  land,  and  the  larger  does  the.*  exoeii  of 
produce  which  constitutes  rent,  become. 

It  IS  evident  therefore  that  rent  rises  in  proportion  as  Jcnltivatios 
descends.    Cultivation  is  enabled  to  descend  by.'two  cansee:  either 
by.  a  rise  in- the  price  of  food,  or  by  agricultural  improTements.   fbid 
rises  in  price  whenever  the  advance  of  population  increases 'th» 
demand  relatively  to  tho  supply  i  and  this  rise  of  price- mitoit 
profi^ble  to  cultivate  an  inferior  quality  of  land%    Agricoltuoral  io^ 
provements  tend  to  benefit  the  laborers  in  thefirst  plaoe,  b^  incresnir 
the  productiveness  of  labor:  and  thus  their  first  and  abstract  tendaocv, 
as  Mr.  Hicardo  and  Mr.  Mill  have  shown j-  is -to  dimimsk  (rent,  bf 
enabling  society  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  worst  hinds  of  coi' 
tivated  land.    However,  in  the  usual  course  of  things,  these  improv^ 
ments,  instead  of  diminishing   rent,    have   the   effect  -of    grMthr 
augmenting  it,  as  they  enable  inferior  lands  to  be  taken  in,  and  thii 
m^e  room  for  a  further  increase  of  population.      Hitherto  their 
ordinary  action  has  been,  not  to  cheapon  food,  but  merely  to  prevent 
its  growing  dearer:  not  to  benefit  either  the  laborer  or  capitalist,  bit 
Tjuly  to  permit  a  further  increase  of  population  and  ci^pital.     **  Agri- 
cultural improvement  then,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  ^Ms  always  nltimatclv, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  generally  takes  place,  also  immediateiT 
beneficial  to  tlio  landlord.    We  may  add  that  when  it '  takes  place  is 
that  'maimer,  it  is  beneficial  to  no  one  else.    When  the  demand  fat 
produce  fully  keeps  pace  with  the  increased  capacity  of  productiOD, 
food  is  not  chcapeiv^*.  \.\\<^\«X)oi«c«  ase  uot^  even  temporarily,  bene- 
fited t  the  cost  o£  \aboc  \a  i\o\  ^vaxVcCv^^^  x^r  ^\^^\3k  x^mm^    Thdv 
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i»E  greater <g8re8at»prqdoctfaiiy  a  greater  inrodaee 'dhrMecl  kmcHig 
the  labcnpore,  and  a  larger  gross  profit:  bat  the  wages  i>eing -shax^d 
amongjt  larger  popohition,  and  the  profits  epread  orer  a  larger  ca^tm^ 
no  laborer  is  better  ofi^  nor  does  any  capitalist  derive  fredv  the  -same 
amoaat  of  capital  a  larger  income." 

Kent  is  the«fiieet  of  whatis  called  9*  a  natural  monopoly  s^  thativ 
it  necessarily  arises  firtsm  inherent  differences  in  the  prodiictive  powers 
of'  the*  soilj  and, '  as  sncli,  cannot-  be  '.pra?ented  from  envting;  ThS 
b«tter  qiiaHties  of  land  are  like  maciiiiies  of  superior  power,  and  the 
excess  of  pnodnoe  which' th^  3rield,  innst  accme  to  some  one.  TIfe 
oiriy  question  is»  whethw  private  individuals  or  society  at  laige  slnkiUI 
profit  by  it  ?  Hitheito  every  increase  of  rent  has'gone  tcth^  landlord* 
class;  bntin  sofiir  aS'tbisincrease  has  been  due  to* the  progress  of 
population^  and  neti  to- individnal  exertions  on  tfaepaiit'^-'tiie  pnK 
pfieton,  the  lattex  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it.  **TI»eygrow 
richer,"  says  Mr.  Mdl,  *<as  it  were  in  their  sleep,  without  working, 
risking^. i»r  eoonomiaing/'  It  would  thereftnre' be  no  viidation  of  'the 
gieat  pxincipieon  which  private  property  is  based)  namely  the  rigkt  nf^ 
pwtxhtem  to  what-  they  have  praducedf  if  the  state  were  td  appropriuM 
this  spcmaneoue  increase  of  rent :  and  Mr.  Mill  proposes  that  it  should^ 
in  fhtBre  do  so  by  ia  knd^taxf  fsvm  which  the  present  vidue  tof '  all^ 
land  should  be^rexempt^:  and  whtchshoidd  bo  leviedwith'due  pro*^ 
caution^  so  as  not  to  mflfeot  any  rise  in  rent  which  mivfr  be  owing  to* 
individual  skUlrandexpenditors  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor*. 

Mr.  Porter,  is  his  'Progress  of  the  Nation^  makes  the  foUowing' 
statements,  showing  the  vast  extent  of  xmcultivated- land  which  >Ua« 
been  brought  underimltivation  in  this  country  within  the  last  cent«ry;^ 
and  the  consequent^inerease  of  rent  **  The.  whole  number  of^'-acnr 
brought  into  cultivation,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third  (1760)  to  the  end  of  the  year  1844,  has 
been  7,076,610."  This  statement  moreover,  as  far  as  I  miderstand  it, 
refers  only  to  the  oonwioii- lands,-  whidi  have 'been' endosed  by  acts  of 
pariiament.*-  **With  scaroely-any  exoeption^^  he  •saysi^again/*<th« 
revenue  drawn  in.'^the  form  of  rsai  fincm  the  ownership  of  the  soil)  hAr 
been-  o^feost^biidM  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  nnee  1 790.  Thiv 
i»  not  a  «mdom<  assortleB,  but,  -  as  rqa^ards  many  counties  ^f  <  Englaad$' 
can  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  living  witnesses,  while  in  ScotliM 
the  ihct  is  notorioua  to-  the  whole  population."  «  Thie  inoseased  rental 
of'real'prapwtytin  England  and- Wales  during  the  tldrty-^veyeaiv^ 
that  wsr  have  now  been  .at  peace  in  E^iropcs  exceeds  forty 'millionsi'* 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  laws  of  wuges,"  profits,' audi 
rent,- it  may  bo  seen  that  a  good  test  of  tlie  actual  state  of  the  distvl*' 
button  of  wealth  in  any  given  country,  is  afflnded  by!tha  productive^ 
ness  of'  the  iaad  which  forms  theextreme  taor^  o/'enAtvaftMi. '  **Iti# 
well  said  by  Dr.  Chahners,"  says  MA  Mill,  « that  many  4i»f  the  most' 
important  lessons:  in  political  'economy  are  to  be  learned  at  the  em 
Irma  margin  of  cultivation,  the  last  point  which  tho*tmlture  of  the 
soil  has  reached  in  its  contest  with  the  spontaneous  agencies  ^  natural' 
Hie  degree  of  the  productiveness  of  this  extreme  mirgln^'is  an  inddic 
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to  the  existing  state  of  the  distribatum  of  the  inrodvoe  among  Urn 
three  daiiet  of  laborers,  capitalists^  and  landlords."  When  tbe 
marginal  soil  is  nnprodnctive,  as  is  at  present  the  case  in  this  conntiy, 
it  is  a  certain  sign  that  both  wages  and  profits  are  low  and  that  rent 
is  high.  It  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  population  ia  pressing  too 
hearily  on  the  soil  and  the  capital,  and  theiefore  that  real  wages  (tliat 
is,  the  necessaries  and  comforts  obtained  by  the  laborers)  are  law. 
Secondly,  it  shows,  that  mon^  wages  are  comparatiTely  high;  ftr 
money  wages  have  a  close  connection  with  the  price  of  food,  and  the 
latter,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  must  be  high  when  the  worst  land 
is  unproductive.  If  the  standard  of  comfort  among  the  laborai 
(which  alone  decides  their  real  wages)  do  not  vary,  and  they  reodfi 
the  same  amount  of  commodities,  it  is  obvious  that  their  money  wsges 
must  de);>end  on  the  price  of  these  commodities.  Hence  money  wigei 
will,  generally  speaking,  be  high  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  &od: 
a  truth  which  is  illustrated  by  the  gradual  rise  in  money  wages,  u 
wdl  as  in  the  price  of  food,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  progress  of 
society.  Now  whenever  money  wages  rise,  profita  faXL ;  for  proflta,  is 
we  have  seen,  vary  inversely  with  money  wages  or  the  cost  of  labor. 
Therefore,  whenever  the  worst  land  under  cultiyation  ia  of  a  lov 
quality,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  profits,  as  well  as  real  wages,  are  kv. 
It  is  a  sign  also,  in  the  third  place,  that  rent  is  high;  for  rent  depends 
on  the  excess  of  produce  yielded  by  all  lands  of  a  better  quality  tha 
the  worst  land  under  cultivation,  and  rises  in  proportion  as  cultivatioa 
descends  to  lands  of  an  inferior  quality.  Labor  therefore  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  dear,  nor  food  cheap,  unless  the  margin  of  cultiyation  consist 
of  a  very  productive  soil;,  and  all  schemes  for  benefiting  the  woridng 
classes  which  do  not  keep  this  truth  in  view,  axe  necesaanly  falladoos. 


EXCHANGE. 

We  may. next  proceed  to  consider  the  laws  of  the  ExcJumge  d 
wealth,  or  in  other  words,  the  laws  of  Value  and  of  Price.  Int 
society  like  our  own,  exchanges  are  of  such  constant  occurrence,  thit 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  them,  it  is  impossiUe 
to  have  any  dear  or  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  economical  tnuia- 
actions.  ;  ' 

*'In  .a^  state  of  society,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  *' in  which  the  industriil 
system.is.  entirely  founded  on  purchase  and  sale,  each  individual,  for 
the  most  i  part,  living  not  on  things  in  the  production  of  whidihe 
himself  .b^urs.  a.  part,  but  on  things  obtained  by  a  double  exdbange,  i 
sale  followed,  by  a  purchase — the  question  of  Value  ia  fundamentsL 
Almost  every  speculation  respecting  the  economical  interests  of  a 
society  thus  constituted  implies  some  theory  of  Value ;  the  smallest 
error  on  that  subject  infects  with  corresponding  error  all  our  other 
conclusions;  and  anything  vague  or  misty  in  our  conception  of  it 
creates  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  everything  else.  Happily  there 
is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  Value  whidi  remains  for  the  present  or  any 
iature  writer  to  cieax  \cg\  ^<^  ^<^t^  ^  ^>i^  vsslc^^^t  U  complete." 
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l?int»  wHh  regaxd  to  the  defimtum  ci  the  prindpil  terms,  we  haTe 
ahead  J  teoi  thM  the  word  "  value  "  has  two  meaniiigs :  that  people 
sometimes  employ  it  to  denote  simpl  j  mae/^bussj  and  at  other  times 
txchtnge  value  or  power  ofpwrchasmff;  and  that  it  is  in  the  latter  sense 
that  the  term  is  used  in  political  economy.  This  most  be  carefollj 
remarked,  for  the  ambiguity  in  Hie  word  has  very  often  be&i  the 
sonioe  of  misconceptions  and  false  reasoning.  Hie  distinction  be- 
tween Tafaie  and  price  diould  also  be  noted.  The  vabie  of  a  com- 
mod^  means  its  general  power  of  purchasing;  whereas  the  price 
means  the  value  in  momofj  that  is,  the  quantity  of  money  for  which  it 
exchanges. 

When  we  consider  the  meaning  of  the  word  *' yalue,"  it  is  evident 
^hat  it  expresses  no  quidity  inherent  in  a  commodity  itself  but  only 
ft  relation  between  it  and  other  commodities.  The  value  of  a  thing 
9  the  quantity  of  other  things  for  which  it  exchanges.  Value  is  there- 
ore  a  relative  term.  When  one  thing  rises  in  vidue,  something  else 
noat  necessarily  faU.  There  cannot  be  a  general  rise  or  &11  of  values ; 
ihe  voy  idea  of  such  an  occurrence  involves  a  contradiction.  There 
nay  however  be  a  general  rise  or  fiill  of  prices,  from  variations  in  the 
inantity  of  the  circulating  medium,  whether  of  coins  or  notes.  This 
liatinction  between  values  and  prices,  with  regard  to  their  gtmral  rise 
yt  &11,  is  obvious,  and  yet  it  is  frequently  overlooked.  In  &ct,  there 
'm  scarcely  any  topic  in  political  economy,  on  which  there  has  been  so 
much  fidse  reasoning  and  baseless  speculation,  as  on  the  advantages 
3f  a  general  rise  of  prices.  Many  writers  (for  example,  the  celebrated 
David  Hume,  Mr.  John  Gray,  Mr.  Attwood,  Sir  A.  Alison,  Mr. 
Thomas  Doubleday,  and  others)  have  asserted  that  this  is  of  vast 
iiDportance  to  national  welfare;  and  many  schemes  have  been  devised 
for  effecting  it,  such  as  the  adoption  of  an  inconvertible  currency,  and 
large  issue  of  paper  money.  There  seems  to  be  a  vague  idea,  that 
when  prices  rise,  values  rise  also,  and  every  one  g|ows  richer.  But 
Biich  a  thing  as  a  general  rise  of  vdtues  is  Impossible ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  rise  of  prices,  instead  of  being  an  advantage,  it  is  a  great  tvU. 
Society  in  general  are  unaffected  by  a  general  rise  of  prices;  for 
although  people  receive  more  money  for  their  goods  and  services,  they 
have  ako  to  pay  more.  The  value  of  commodities  in  relation  to  each 
other  remains  as  before,  that  of  mom^  alone  being  altered ;  and  all  the 
difference  which  this  makes  to  society  at  large,  is  that  they  have  more 
counters  or  pieces  of  paper  to  reckon  by.  It  is  therefore  immaterial 
to  the  community  at  large,  whether  the  amount  of  the  currency  be 
great  or  small.  "The  uses  of  money,"  says  Mr.  liCll,  "are  in  no 
respect  promoted  by  increasing  the  quantity  which  exists  and  circu- 
hites  in. a  country :  the  service  which  it  performs  being  as  well  ren- 
dered by  a  small  as  by  a  large  aggregate  amount.  Two  million 
quarters  of  com  will  not  feed  so  many  persons  as  four  millions ;  but 
two.millions  of  pounds  sterling  will  carry  on  as  much  traffic,  will  buy 
and  sell  as  many  commodities  as  four  millions,  though  at  lower 
nominal  prices."  The  only  persons  who  are  really  affected  by  a 
general  rise  or  fSall  of  prices  (which  is  equivalent  to  a  CaiL  ^x  T«fe  Ssv 


attained  by  multiplying  pieces  of  paper,  but  sole 
V  popolatian,  to  aa  to  lighten  itf  preMuve  on  tbe  proc 

tteaoiE 

Hairing  exmined  tke  meaning  of  the*  word  Talue, 
ii,  M' what  coMMf  doet  the  valne  of  commodities  dc 
fkv  example,  thatmakef  gold  so  much  more  valuabl 
diamonda  than  corn?  Why  is  the  valne  of  labor  si 
England  than  in  the  United  States  or  Australia  ?  ' 
all  others  in  natare,  depend  on  definite  cansea,  whic 
political- economy  to  ascertain. 

All  things  which  possess  an  exchange  value  niiiat 

ties,  Utility,  and  Difficulty  of  Attainment ;  in  other 

be  capable  of  satisfying  some  want,  and  they  must 

gratuitously  or  without  exertion.    Neither  of  these 

absent  without  destroying  value.    For  instance,  if 

the  air)  poeaess  utility,  iHthout  difficulty  of  attainnr 

thing  (such  as  a  rope  of  sand)  be  difficult  to  obtain, 

utility,  neither  of  them  can  have  any  power  of  pv 

two  qualities,  therefore,  are  the  necessary  conditi 

I  value.    But  though  neither  of  them  can  be  absei 

'  botii  be  directiy  operative.    Id  fact^  in  the  case  c 

i  those  whose  value  oepends  on  Cost  of  Production — t 

"^  as  will  lie  seenpresentiy,  has  nothing  whatever  to  d 

I  manent  or  averoffe  value.    It  is  not  indeed  absent^  fo 

mind  of  the  purchaser ;  but  it  does  not  act  on  the 
cases  however,  where  the  value  depends  on  Demi 
utility  has  a  more  or -less  powerftd  influence  in  deter 
The  other  element,  namely.  Difficulty  of  Attair 
operative,  and  the  price  of  most  things  depends  on 
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Ai  aadent  pkivver  or  statues^  w  choice  whies  which  can  be 
,  only  ill  peculiar  feituations.  Thd  cccond  claM  comprehends  tl)& 
ItT  of'  marketable  articles ;  «ttch  as  f hoet,  hatt,  glau, ^.  A  ^v'l' 
m  and  mineral  prodi&ets,  and  infipeneral  all  the  raw  produce  of - 
ttki,  belong  to  the  third  chws^  We  will  consider  in  sacee>«ion> 
uses  whioh' determine' the  value  of  each  of  these  three*obeuMis  of 
odilies.: 

t  yalue^  of  those  bekmgingi  to  the  first  class  depends  on  >  Demand ' 
upply.    Ae  thbr  law>of  demand  and  supply  is  veoy  imp()rtant, 
B-  often- r somewhat  vaguely  conceired,  it  idcsortes  tani  attentive 
leratkm. 

9  supply  of  a  thing  is  the* quantity,' offered  for  sale;. but  tlib* 

id  for  it  needs  some  explanation.    It  is 'not  a  mere  desire.    "A  • 

IV  may  deisire  a  diamond/-  says  Mn.  Mlill,  *'but  his  desire,  however 

f  has  CO  influence  on. its  price/'    Tho'demand,  which  cAms  aflRict 

f  and. with  which  we*  arc  abne  here*  conoerned,'  is-  defined  by 

Hnists  as  a^cbftre'  cwnbined  with  aptnuir  of  purchamg,  and  is 

ed  tffiictual  demand.    But  secondly,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear 

of  the'relation  between  supply  and  demand,  we  should  underslandf 

le  latter  term  Ms  tmaiUiity.d9mamkAf  for  in. this  war  onlycau.  a»- 

ligibtecomparisonbe  drawn  betnreen  things  of  so  different  anatnre* 

quantity  and  a  desiia   Lkslly,  it  should  be  remembm«d>  that  the- 

My  demanded  is  notar/iarMfquantlty^;  but  varici  with'  the  ^priee^ 

le  commodityj    it  general!/ inoresMSowhen  ithe  price. fkUs,  and;- 

nishes  when  it  arises;- 

ndcrstanding'  thc«n  by  demand  the  quantity  demanded^  and  by* 
ilyithe  quantity  supplied,,  the  law  is,-  that  the  value  of  corome- 
Ni  always  adjusts*  itself  so-  that  the-  demand  is^madee^a/  to 
•upply.     If  the  demand  at  any  time  exceed  the'supply^  ,in  other 
ds,  if  a  greater  quantity  of  the  article  bo  required  than  can  be  sup- 
d  at  a  ^ven  valUe ;  the  value  will  trise  foora  competition  among 
buyers,  until  the  demand  be-so  reduced  by  the  increasing deameflS' 
If  the  supply  is  again  made  equaV  to  it.  i   It  on  the  other  hand,,  the*  t 
ply  exoe^tho' demand)  tlie'value will. fall iW>m  competition  on  th» 
I  of  the  sellers,  until  additional  purchasers  are  called  forth  by  the 
apness,  or  until  part  of-  the  supply  is  withdrawn  from  the  market, 
all  cases,  where  competition  is  active  on  both  sides,  tlie  value' 
Ues  at  tliat  point,  where  thequantity  demanded  and  the 'quantity:' 
mlied  are  exactly  equal  to  each  other. 

Cne  law  therefore  may  properly  be  called  the  Equation  of  Demandt\ 
1 4$upply.  Thc'value  of  commodities  will  bo  such  that  the  demand" 
1  supply  of  them  are  made  equal.  Mr.  Mtil  shows  that  this  is  a^ 
)re  correct  expression  of  the  law,  than  to  say,  that  value  depends  on 
r proportion  between  the  demand  and  the  supply^  The  latter  phrase 
Indeed  frequently  employed  iVom  its  convenience  .-(as.  for  instance^ . 
the  law  of  wages,  whioh  is  a  case  of  th^-  general  law  of  demand' 
d  •supply),  but  it  is  apt  to  suggest  an  erroneous  impression.  It  might ' 
id  us  to  suppose  that  the  value  rises  or  falls,  in  the  exact  ratio  in 
iloh  the  supply  falls  short  of  or  ezoeods  the  demand.    But  4hiB  is 
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1^  no  means  the  caie.    Suppose  for  example  that  the  supply  of  com 
in  the  market  is  one-thiitl  below  the  demand;  in  oth^  words  tlut 
there  are  purchasers  willing  to  take  one-third  more  com  at  the  market 
Taloe  than  the  quantity  offered  for  sale.    The  value  will  rise;  but  it 
may  rise  in  a  very  different  proportion  from  one-third.    When  it  hai 
risen  a  thiid,  tiie  demand  may  still  exceed  the  supply.    The  yahie 
may  continue  rising,  until  it  has  reached  a  point  several  times  hi^ier 
than  the  original  deficiency  in  the  supply :  and  its  rise  will  only  be 
checked,  when  from  the  increasing  deamess,  either  the  number  of 
purchasers  is  diminished,  or  a  larger  quantity  of  com  is  brought  into 
the  market,  so  that  the  demand  and  supply  are  equalized.    ''The 
price  of  com  in  this  country,"  says  Bir.  Tooke,  the  highest  authori^ 
on  the  subject,  in  his  History  of  Prices,  "has  risen  fi^m  100  to  8O0 
per  cent,  and  upwards,  when  the  utmost  computed  deficiency  of  ths 
crops  has  not  been  more  than  between  one-sixth  and  one-third  bebv 
an  average,  and  when  that  deficiency  has  been  relieved  by  finci^ 
supplies.    If  there  should  be  a  deficiency  of  the  crops  amounting  to 
one-third,  without  any  surplus  from  a  former  year,  and  without  119 
chance  of  relief  by  importation,  the  price  might  rise  five,  six,  or  era 
ten-fold."    Again,  suppose  the  converse  case,  that  the  supply  of  con 
exceeds  the  demand.    The  value  will  fall,  probably  in  a  considenklf 
greater  ratio  than  the  excess  of  the  supply.  It  will  settle  at  the  point 
where  the  demand  and  supply  are  again  made  equal  to  each  other; 
either  by  an  increased  consumption  consequent  on  the  cheapness,  or 
by  the  farmers  and  corn  dealers  withdrawing  part  of  the  supply  fiwD 
the  market,  and  storing  it  up  for  future  sale.  The  rise  or  fall  of  Tibe 
necessary  to  equalize  demand  and  supply,  is  different  in  difiereot 
commodities.    It  is  generally  greatest  in  the  case  of  absolute  neees- 
saries,  or  of  those  luxuries  the  consumption  of  which  is  confined  to  1 
small  class. 

"Thus  we  see,'*  says  Mr.  Mill,  "that  the  idea  of  a  ratio  as  between 
demand  and  supply,  is  out  of  place,  and  has  no  concern  in  the  matter; 
the  proper  mathematical  analogy  is  that  of  an  equation.  Demand  td 
supply,  the  quantity  demanded  and  the  quantity  supplied,  willb 
made  equal.  If  unequal  at  any  moment,  competition  equalizes  them^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  by  an  adjustment  of  the  vahi& 
If  the  demand  increases,  the  value  rises;  if  the  demand  diminisheii 
the  value  falls:  again,  if  the  supply  falls  off,  the  value  rises ;  and  fal^ 
if  the  supply  is  increased.  The  rise  or  the  fSnll  continues  until  tls 
demand  and  supply  are  again  equal  to  one  another;  and  the  valiS. 
which  a  commodity  will  bring  in  any  market  is  no  other  than  tte 
value  which,  in  that  market,  gives  a  demand  just  sufficient  to  cany 
off  the  existing  or  expected  supply." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reasonings  upon  values  tal 
prices  contained  in  economical  works  are  more  particularly  applicsldi 
to  the  prices  in  the  wholesale  market.  Here  competition  is  active  os 
both  sides;  the  buyers  as  well  as  the  sellers  are  men  of  business,  sol 
are  attentive  to  theVt  ownViAet^^U-,  %» that  in  this  case  the  economicil 
axiom  is  generally  true  ^«iX  ^^  ^^^^  c«siLXiQX.\)^  \?«q  ^^tv^^sm^  \sl  the  ssos 
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:et "  for  an  article  of  the  same  quality.  But  in  the  retail  market 
11  know  that  there  are  fVequently  two  or  more  prices  for  the  same 
te,  not  merely  at  different  shops,  but  even  In  the  same  shop, 
reason  is,  that  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  counteracted  by 
r  causes,  such  as  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  buyers, 
do  not  take  pains  to  learn  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  article 
be  had.  **  In  all  reasonings  about  prices/*  says  Mr.  Mill,  ^*  the 
Iso  must  be  understood,'  supposing  all  parties  to  take  care  of  their 
ests." 

le  cases  to  which  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  is  applicable,  are 
bllowing. 

the  first  place,  it  determines  the  temporary,  or  as  it  is  called  the 
xt  value,  of  all  commodities  whatsoever. 

icondly,  it  determines  the  permanent  or  natural  value  of  those 
modities  the  supply  of  which  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased, 
quantity  of  some  things  (such  as  ancient  statues,  choice  wines, 
,  is  strictly  limited  by  natural  causes.    Here  the  competition  is 
lly  on  the  side  of  the  buyers,  and  the  value  is  termed  a  scarcity 
.e.    In  other  cases  the  limitation  of  the  supply  proceeds  not  from 
iral  but  artificial  causes.     This  is  the  case  with  those  articles 
3h  are  the  subject  of  a  monopoly;  such  as  tobacco  in  France,  and 
and  opium  in  British  India.    A  monopoly  is  an  exclusive  privilege 
imishing  the  market  with  certain  kinds  of  goods  or  services.    By 
de  free  action  of  competition  is  prevented,  and  the  gains  of  a 
ired  few  are  kept  on  a  higher  level  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
munity;    It  is  often  said  that  the  value  of  monopolized  articles  is 
trary,  and  depends  wholly  on  the  will  of  the  sellers.    This  is  in 
sense  true;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  value  depends  on 
land  and  supply.    The  monopolist  can  indeed  fix  the  price  for 
goods  at  any  amount  short  of  the  utmost  that  purchasers  are  wU- 
:  to  give;  but  he  can  onlv  do  so  by  limiting  the  supply.    He  can- 
both  sell  his  goods  at  a  high  price,  and  dispose  of  a  large  quantity 
:hem.    A  monopoly  value  is  therefore  in  reality  a  scarcity  value; 
I  kept  above  its  just  level  solely  by  limitation  of  the  supply;  and 
case  forms  no  exception  to  the  ordinary  law  of  demand  and  supply, 
thirdly,  fdthough  but  few  commodities  are  permanently  insuscep- 
\e  of  being  increased  at  will,  yet  any  commodity  whatever  may  be 

Sorarily  in  this  condition.  Such  for  example  is  habitually  the  case 
i  agricultural  produce.  The  supply  of  com  cannot  be  increased 
the  next  harvest,  and  during  the  whole  interval  the  value  is  regu- 
3d  by  demand  and  supply.  The  quantity  of  some  other  thinffs, 
ih  as  houses,  or  gold  and  silver,  is  capable  of  being  rapidly  in- 
ased,  but  cannot  be  rapidly  diminished.  If  the  demand  for  these 
rable  articles  falls  off,  their  value  may  continue  for  some  time  con- 
erablv  below  the  cost  of  production ;  and  will  rise  to  the  natural 
el  only  when,  by  the  wearing  out  of  the  buildings,  &c.,  the  supply 
no  longer  excessive.  In  this  case  also,  the  value  may  be  for  some 
igth  of  time  governed  by  demand  and  supply. 
Fourthlyi  there  are  some  commodities  of  which,  though  susceptible 
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of  indefinite  increue,  the  yaluc  always  depends  -on  this  law.  Ttt  I 
principul  of.  these  are  I^abor,  and  the  Sports  and  Imports  oi.  IjAis-  . 
national  Trade.  Why  the  value  of  exports. and  imports  depends  «{ 
demand  and  supply,  and  not  on  cost  of  productiofi,  isia  question  of  In- 1 
temational  Exchange,  into  whose  theory  I  shall  not  enter.  The  reuQi 
why  this  is  the  case  with  labor,  is  obvious.  .  Human  beings,  are  not 
like  tiie  other  conunoditiea  which  form  the  subjects  of  exchange,,  pn- 
ducts  of  industry,  nor  is  it  with  a  view,  to  gain  ..that  they  are  o&d 
into  existence. 

The  value  of  labor  is  determined  by  the  law  of.  demand  and  wjf^ 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  other  commodities.  If  .the  demuj 
for  labor  exceed  the  supply,  w^ges  (which  word.'expresses  the  sofas  tf 
labor)  rise ;  if  the  supply  exceed  the  demand,  wa^es  fkU.  In  alloiaei 
where  competition  is  free  and  active,  the  value  of  labor  will  settle  li 
the  point  where  the  demand  and  supply  are  made,  equal:  that. if  fc 
say,  Uie  rate  of  wages  will  be  such  as  to  distribute  the  whole  ■w^0^ 
fund  among  the  whole  of  the  laborers.  The  greater  the  demand  Md 
the  less  the  supply  of  labor,  the  higher  will  be  the  rale  of  ^wiia 
The  same,  proposition — ^namely,  that  the  greater  the  demand  sod  tk 
less  the  supply,  the  higher  will  be  the  market  Mcalue — Apidies  to  jl 
commoditifs  whatsoever;  and  in  the  case  of  til.except  labor,  it  isui- 
vcrsally  admitted  to. bo  true.  £very  producer  and  dealer  is  fsmiiiK 
with  the  fact,  and  habitually  acts  upon  it.  ( If  the  supply  of  vf, 
article  threatens  to  be  deficient,  tradesmen  hasten  to  lay  in  a  stockfll 
it,  knowing  wall  that,  if  their  .surmise  be  correct,  a  rise  of  potti 
certain  to  follow.  On  the  same  principle  the  monopolist  liiBito  tk 
supply  of  his  goods,  in  order  to  raise  their  value.  If  .weaaks^ 
business  man  what,  it  is  that  causes  a  rise  in  the  market  prkeof> 
commodityyiie  will  at  once  answer,  "  a  short  supply  and  a  laige  it 
mand."  In  the  case  of  ktbor  alone  is  this  great  truth,  with.  thenK 
flagrant  inconsistency,  ignored  or  denied.  Nay,  we  sometimes  t! 
apprehensions  expressed,  even  in  liberal  journals,  lest  thera  shoaldk 
a  scarcHu  of  labor  \.  as  if  there  were  any  possible  or  conceiTable  maitf 
in  which  wages  could  be  permanently  -  raised  6xcept.\^y  labor .btflf 
scarce,  or  in  other- words,  by  the  laborers  bearing. a  small  im^pgrtiB 
to  the  wage-fund.  *'A  market  overstocked  with  laborers,  anif 
ample  remuneration  for  each  laborer,"  says  Mr.  Malthus,  ^'azematt* 
perfectly  incompatible.  In  the  annals  of  the  world  they  ne^er  esiMi 
together ;  and  to  couple  them  even  in  in^gination  betrays  an  t 
noranoe  of  the  simplest  principles  of  poUtlQal  economy." 

Let  us  next  examine  the  law  of  Cost  of  Production.  Thialswi^ 
tormines  the  average  value  of  all  things,  the  supply  of  which  csd  ^ 
indefinitely  increa&ed.  These  things,  as  already  mentioned,  are  diviik* 
into  two.  great  classes,  between  which  there  is  a  marked  diatinctioi 
.the  first  class  being  susceptible  of  indefinite  increaao  at  a  unifmm  0 
pense;  the  second  (if  the  facilities  of  production  remain  the  stv 
only  at  a  greater  expense.  The  value  of  tlie  first,  is  determioad  \ 
their  general  coal  oi  T^widwaiou,  that  of  the  second,  ^y  .their  ctfl* 
production  in  the  "wotbV.  c«cv3LXw%x."M!kE."fe%. 
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.  It ia  evident  ill  thAiirst  place  tliat  tho'Taiue-of  any  article  produced 

.^jFlaborersiand.capitaUstscaiiiiot  pemumentlj  be  below  the  cost  of 

tprodnction-^underatanding  by  Ahis.  phrase  not  onlj  the  expense  of 

piodndng  theiacti(de,:bat  .also  of  bringing  it  to  market.    It  most 

suffice  to  repay. /thttioutlay  of  the  capltaUstyiand  it  must  yield  him,  in 

iiddi^on,  the  Grdinacy  rate ;«ft  profit;  for  otherwise'  the.  commodity 

would  notibeprodeoed.  '  But  it  is  lalso  dear  on:  .further  considering 

:1he  matter,  .tiwtvthe  wnlue.  oanaot  be  peEoiaaently.'  abovei  the  cost  of 

jlKoduction ;  tiwtns  iOi  tay^  itj  cannot  .do  more  than  repay  the  outlay 

-^iih  ^e  ordinary,  vate  of*  profit.  If  .the-  yalue  of  any  eommodity.  were 

rgreater  than  thi3i^]iei»pitalist,^ho  pcoduoed  it  would  obtain  a  ihigher 

vate  of  profit cthaJDU his. iseighbcnini;  and  this-  cannot  permanently  be 

.!|fae.eaAey.wherejUierea8jioxBoa<^ly,-.aadwfaeretevery^OBeis  free  to 

«ixiploy  his  oapttali  in  the  produotioniof  Ihose  artidea  which  he  thinks 

.xDoat  .adTantage«ns.  tWer  haTo  aeen  that  in  a  state  Of  free^>eompetition, 

the  rate  of  profit  in  all  employments  of  equal  risk  and:agreeablene8S 

..  tAods  to  an -equality  ;:and  profits  can^only  ibcefnal,  •  when;  things  ex- 

^hapge^  for  each  4>thei  ia  the: ratio  of  their  cost  of  production. 

The  yaloe^iWhicheonesponds  to  thee  cost  oft  pcodnotion  ofia/  oom- 

js»9diiyf  is  temedyim'eoonomjcal -works,,  the  natutal  .or.  the.«flocaia?y 

^.^Mi^er  whereas  iAt&xmarket  yalueis  that  which j a  commodity ^beBra; at 

mgr  giyen  time,  i The  latter  always  depends  on  demandiaod  -supply, 

-.and.  is  such  that  the  quantity  of  .the  acllde  demandediand  therqnantity 

:.aapplied  ace  made: equal. to  each -.otber.     The  market  value  may 

^*4eYiate  more  oc  teas  widely  from  the  Aatural  value,  but  iiaa  a  constant 

jtondeocy  to  Tetuflm;{toit;;  and  )khe  maimer  in  which,  the  a^juatment.  is 

f^efifocted,  is  by  aaindease  .or  .diminution,  in  the. «VPkt  of  i;tbe. com- 

inocUty.    If  the  auppiy.  be  at  anys  4ime  deficient,  so  i  that,  .the  murket 

valuetieea aboTe.lihe eoet of .pioduet'uuv niore capital Jaattiaoted  to 

.IthO)  emplpyivenj; ;.  jihe  son^ly  ia inoreaaQd,^  and  the  .valuer  again .aiaks 

J  to  its  natuialdeYel.  '  If  on  thei.other  hamd,?  the  aapply  be  exoeastve, 

i  production  is  checked^.  untiLby  a-diminu^on  of othe  supply,  ithe  yalue 

-  ia  railed  to  the  natural  level.  .The  cost  of  productioa  therelbre  forms 

J  as  it  were  the  oeatre  point  round  which  the  market  value/escillates; 

-;j&om  which  it.may^yerge  during  a  certiun  period  im  oonsequence  of 

changes  in  the^dsiaaad  or  supply,  .but  to  -which  in  .the  long  run  it 

aLways  tends  (to  oonfi>rm.    The. market  yalue  may^at  one  time  be 

.Ji^ye,  .and:at„another  below,  jthe  cost  of  production ;.  but  these 

.deviations. eompenaate  £>r  one  another,  soAhat,  om9Xk4nerage,  things 

sell  at  their  cost  value. 

Cost. of  Productioniis  made  up  of  several  .elements,,  some  of  which 
oMre .  universally,  and .  others  only  ooeasionaUy  present.  The  wivenal 
iitlements,,  in  the  csse>.of . sU  tluiigs  made  by  laborers  and  capitalists, 
.^are  the  wages. of  the  iabor  and  the  j^rofits  of  the  isapital ;  the  former 
.;Df  vbich  is  much  :tii»  more.impectant.  'Most  commodities  require 
^tba  successive  labor  of  many  different  bodies  of  workmen  to  produce 
)  and  .bring  them  to  maricet  Vor  instance,  among  the  laborers  engaged 
in  fkinushing  the  market  wi^  cotton  eloUi,.are.  included  not  only  the 
>QOtt  n  spinners  and  pIanteo» . fauti  also. the  saUora  vhsiiiai^MiX "^dM^ 


material,  the  bricklayers  and  ciirpenters  who  baltd  the  fatilai 
mechanics  who  malce  the  mHchinerf,  the  wholesale  and  retail  i 
w&o  sell  the  fluiihed  goods;  together  with  many  others  too  ni 
to  mention.  The  value  of  the  cioth  must  sufBce  to  remonei 
labor  of  each  of  these  classoB  of  wortmca.  It  must  le^ 
entire  wages  of  those  who  ore  occuptud  solely  with  the  comin 
question,  euch  B«  the  cotton  gpinners  and  planters ;  and  pan 
wages  of  those  who  are  occupied  Dot  only  with  this  commod 
wit)i  others  also,  hs  for  example,  the  sailors,  bricklayers,  shupi 
The  compaiSitive  qiianl^  of  wage?,  or  labor,  expended  in  pi 
a  commodity  is  therefore  the  first  circumstance  which  detern 
Talue.  A  second  circumstance  is  the  companttiTe  rate  of 
Some  workmen,  as  for  example  jewellers,  optical  instrament 
and  skilled  laborers  in  genei^,  are  belter  paid  than  others; 
Taloe  ol  the  articles  they  produce,  must  be  proportional  to  thi 

It  should  be  carefully  remarked,  however,  that  it  is  only 
paratMe,  aod  not  the  absohitt  quantity  and  rate  of  wag^a  wMc 
the  value  of  eommoditiea.  If  the  wages  spent  in  prodnc 
single  artiele  were  increased  or  diminished,  the  value  woul' 
fkll  in  proportion.  But  if  the  rate  or  quantity  of  tragcs  wen 
equally  in  all  employments,  values,  generally,  would  be  un 
The  relations  which  things  besj  to  each  other,  are  not  chs 
causes  which  affect  them  all  alike.  A  general  rise  or  fall  c 
therefore  cannot  cause  a  general  rise  or  full  of  values.  Iqi 
very  idea  of  a  general  rise  or  fall  ol  values,  as  already  mi 
mvolves,B  contradiction.  General  prisei  however  may  rise- 
a  widely  spread  popular  opinion  that  "  high  wages  make  high 
But  it  is  obvious  that  a  general  rise  of  wages  cannot  affect  pi 
more  than  values.  If  the  prices  of  commodities  toere  r^sed 
a  cause,  wages  could  not  really  rise  at  all;  since  the  labore 
have  to  pay  dearer  for  every  thing  tliey  purchase!.  It  is  pn 
not  values  or  prices,  which  are  affected  by  alterations  in  the 
rate  of  wages.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  profits  d< 
wages ;  rising  as  wages  fall,  and  f^ing  as  wages  rise.  Vi 
therefore  there  is  a  general  rise  In  the  rate  of  wages,  the  loss 
profits ;  and  capitalists  have  no  power  of  escaping  ttx>m  it  b' 
the  price  of  their  goods.  If  the  productiveness  of  labor  ret 
same,  aud  the  laborers  receive  a  larger  share  of  the  prod 
capitalists  must  necessarily  receive  less. 

The  other  universal  clement  of  cost  of  production  is  pro/i 
abslinence  of  those  who  furnish  the  funds  for  an  undertaklni 
be  remunerated  from  the  finished  product,  no  leas  than  the 
the  workmen.  The  value  of  the  cotton  clolh  must  l>e  suffli 
only  lo  repay  the  wages  of  the  laborers  employed  in  producin 
also  to  yield  a  projlt  to  the  various  eapitnlists  by  whom  thet 
were  advauced.  Profits  therefore  form  another  component 
value.  The  same  observations  hawerer  which  applied  to  wi 
equally  applicable  to  profits.    It  is  not  the  absolute,  hut  only 
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parattve  rate  of  profits,  by  which  values  are  effected.  High  or  low 
profits,  when  common  to  all  emplojrments,  do  not  make  high  or  low 
values  and  prices.  It  is  only  when  the  rate  of  profit  is  higher  in  one 
employment  than  in  others,  or  when  the  capital  has  to  be  advanced 
for  a  longer  time,  that  the  value  of  commodities  is  affected. 

For  example,  there  are  some  occupations  (such  as  those  of  the  gun- 
powder manufacturer  or  of  the  butcher)  in  which  the  rate  of  profit  is 
permanently  higher  than  usual,  to  compensate  for  the  peculiar  risks 
or  impleasantnesses  of  the  business.  In  these  cases,  the  value  of  the 
commodities  manufactured  or  sold,  is  proportionally  raised.  In  other 
employments,  again,  although  the  rate  of  profit  is  not  unusually  high,' 
yet  the  time  during  which  the  capital  is  advanced,  is  longer.  A  wine- 
merchant  often  keeps  his  wine  several  years  before  selling  it:  and  the 
price  he  ultimately  receives  must  be  sufficient  to  repay  him  for  so 
long  a  detention  of  his  capital.  In  the  case  of  all  articles  made  by 
machinery,  also,  the  capital  is  advanced  for  a  longer  time,  than  in  those 
made  wholly  by  Immediate  hand  labor.  Capital  has  first  to  be  em- 
ployed in  making  the  machine,  and  afterwards  in  producing  the  goods 
with  its  assistance;  and  as  the  price  of  the  goods  must  be  sufficient  to 
replace  with  a  profit  the  whole  capital  expended  In  any  stage  of  their 
production,  it  will  evidently  be  higher  i^  proportion  to  the  l^e^gth  of 
the  period,  during  which  that  capital,  or  any  part  of  it,  has  been 
advanced.  The  greater  the  proportioi^  of  the  capital  which  is  spent 
iu  previous  operations  before  the  immediate  work  commences;  in  other 
words,  the  greater  the  amount,  not  only  of  machinery,  but  also  of 
materials  and  buildings,  which  has  to  be  provided ;  the  more  largely 
do  profits  enter  into  the  cost  of  production,  and  therefore  int<^  the 
value,  of  the  ultimate  product.  Greater  durability  in  the  fixed  ca|)ital 
has  the  same  effect  as  a  greater  amount  of  it.  The  more  durable  a 
machine  is,  the  less  necessity  is  there  that  i,ts  original  cost  o^  produc- 
tion should  be  speedily  replaced,  and  the  leas  does  it  stand  iiji  need  of 
repairs.  In  those  employments,  therefore,  where  the  machinery  and 
buildings  are  of  a  very  durable  nature,  a  less  proportionate  amount  of 
immediate  hand  labor  is  required,  and  the  capital  is  advanced  for  a 
longer  period ;  so  that  here  also  profits  will  enter  more  largely  into 
the  value  of  the  ultimate  product. 

Hence  it  follows  that  even  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  wages  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  affect  values.  It  will  not  indeed  raise  or  lower  values 
generally  (which  is  impossible) ;  but,  by  its  action  on  profits,  it  will 
raise  the  value  of  some  things  and  lower  that  of  others.  Every  rise 
of  wages  causes  a  fall  of  profits,  and  conversely.  Now  when  profits 
fall,  the  relative  value  of  those  things  into  whose  cost  of  production 
profits  enter  most  largely,  will  be  proportionally  diminished.  A  fall 
of  profits  therefore  will  lower  the  value  of  things  made  by  machinery, 
in  comparison  with  those  made  by  hand  labor;  and  a  rise  of  profits 
will  have  a  contrary  effect.  This  cause  of  variations  in  value  is, 
however,  but  sligiit ;  since  the  alterations  in  the  general  rate  of  profit 
are  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits. 

The  manner  in  which  wages  and  profits  affect  tiia  '^^^oji.  ^1  ^5«.\ii^^^ 

2p 
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dities,  is  shortly  expressed  by  Mr.  Mill  in  the  following  temu:  'q 
two  things  are  made  by  the  same  quantity  of  labor,  and  that  Uij 
paid  at  the  same  rate,  and  if  the  wag^s  of  the  laborer  have  to  be  i^ 
Tanced  for  the  same  space  of  time,  and  the  nature  of  the  employiBa 
docs  not  require  that  there  be  a  permanent  ditference  in  their  rttetf 
profit:  then,  whether  wages  and  profits  be  high  or  low,  and  whelk 
the  quantity  of  labor  be  much  or  little,  these  two  things  will,  obi 
average,  exchange  for  one  another.    If  one  of  two  things  comnuo^i 
on  the  average,  a  greater  value  than  the  other,  the  cause  must  be  tic 
it  requires  for  its  production  either  a  greater  quantity  of  labor, ori 
kind  of  labor  permanently  paid  at  a  higher  rate;  or  that  the  capi^ 
tir  part  of  the  capital,  which  supports  that  labor,  must  be  adruKci 
for  a  longer  period;  or,  lastly,  that  the  production  is  attended  vi 
some  circumstance  which  requires  to  be  compensated  by  a  pen»| 
nently  higher  rate  of  profit.    .    .    .    But  every  fall  of  profits  lowail 
in  some  degree,  the  cost  value  of  things  made  with  much  or  danlik| 
machinery,  and  raises  that  of  things  made  by  hand;  and  every  riaeo(| 
profits  does  the  reverse." 

Besides  wages  and  profits,  there  are  two  other  elements,  ^ 
occasionally  enter  into  cost  of  production.  These  are,  toxes,  and  vb\ 
extra  cost  caused  by  a  scarcity  value  of  any  of  the  materials  or  iutn* 
ments  employed.  As  in  the  case  of  wages  and  profits,  it  is  not  tbio>  I 
lute,  but  only  relative  taxation,  which  has  an  influence  on  values.  ff{ 
a  tax  be  laid  on  a  single  commodity,  or  on  several,  their  value  wooU ' 
be  proportionally  raised ;  but  if  all  things  were  to  be  taxed  in  the 
same  degree,  their  values  would  remain  unaltered. 

The  question,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  cost  of  production  ii 
affected  by  a  scarcity  value  of  any  of  the  requisites,  has  been  tliemb- 
ject  of  much  discussion.  In  some  cases,  it  is  easily  Been  that  ihfi 
expenses  of  production  are  increased  by  this  cause.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  any  of  the  commodities  already  alluded  to,  wh'« 
supply  is  limited  either  by  nature  or  by  a  monopoly,  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  other  things,  the  expense  of  producin: 
the  latter  would  evidently  be  raised  in  a  proportional  def^ree. 

But  the  case  in  which  a  scarcity  value  most  frequently  operates  b 
increasing  cost  of  production,  is  that  of  natural  agents,   or,  in  other 
words,  the  powers  and  forces  of  nature,  among  which   are  compre- 
bended  light,  electricity,  land,  water,  &c.     Some   of  these,  such  m 
light,  heat,  and  electricity,  cannot  be  appropriated  by  individuals,  bu; 
are  free  to  all;  and  therefore  a  price  cannot  be  cliarged  for  their  ser- 
vices, nor  can  they  form  part  of  the  expenses  of  production.    Others, 
however,  such  as  the  land  or  rivers,  may  be,  and  in  all  old   countnei 
are  appropriated.     Tlie  sum  which  is  paid  for  the  use   of  an   appro- 
priated natural  agent  is  termed  rent;  and  the  question   is,  Does  rent 
enter  into  cost  of  production,  and  does  it  increase  the  value  of  com- 
modities ?    In  some  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  so.     Tiie  rei.t 
paid  by  a  manufacturer  for  tlie  ground  on  which  his  factorv  is  buil^ 
or  that  paid  for  the  use  of  a  fall  of  water  by  the  miller,  forms  a  part 
of  their  expenses,  and  must  be  replaced  with  a  profit  by  the  sale  of 
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the  finished  goods,  or  of  the  flour.  But  the  chief  question  is,  whether 
agricultural  rent  enters  into  cost  of  production,  and  whether  the  price 
of  com  is  raised  by  it?  Adam  Smith  (who,  it  may  here  be  mentioned, 
was  born  at  Kirkaldy  in  1723,  and  died  in  1790,  and  whose  Rreat  work 
on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
science  of  political  economy,  was  published  in  1766)  and  most  of  the 
early  political  economists  answered  this  in  the  affirmative.  They 
thought  that  agricultural  produce  is  always  at  a  monopoly  price,  be- 
cause, they  said,  it  not  only  yields  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  to  ths 
farmer,  but  also  yields  something  for  rent.  But  it  was  dearly  shown  by 
Mr.  Ricaido,  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous;  for  the  price  of  com  is  de- 
termined by  the  cost  of  its  production  on  the  worst  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  this  land  pays  no  rent.  It  is  only  the  better  lands  which  yield  a 
rent,  and  it  is  not;,  by  them  that  the  price  of  com  is  regulated.  The 
existence  of  rent  is  thereibre  an  effect,  and  not  a  cause,  of  the  high  price 
of  corn ;  in  other  words,  corn  is  not  high  because  rent  is  paid,  but 
rent  is  paid  because  corn  is  high.  Even  if  the  landlords  were  to  forego 
their  rents,  and  give  them  over  to  the  farmers  or  to  the  state,  it  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  price  of  corn ;  for  this  price  is  a  condition  in- 
dispensable to  the  production  of  the  required  supply.  If  the  price 
were  less,  an  equal  quantity  of  corn  could  not,  in  the  existing  state 
of  agricultural  skill,  be  profitably  grown,  and  the  cultivation  of  some 
of  the  inferior  lands  would  be  abandoned.  "  Rent  therefore,"  says 
Mr.  Mill,  "  unless  artificially  increased  by  restrictive  laws,  is  no  bur- 
then on  the  consumer;  it  dun,  iiot  raise  the  price  of  corn,  and  is  no 
otherwise  a  detriment  tu  the  public,  than  inasmuch  as  if  the  state  had 
retained  it,  or  imposed  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  a  land-tax,  it 
would  then  have  beeu  a  fund  applicable  to  general,  instead  of  private 
advantage." 

A  natural  agent,  even  when  appropriated,  cannot,  any  more  than 
other  things,  possess  value,  unless  it  be  difficult  of  attainment,  or  in 
other  words,  unless  the  supply  of  it  be  limited.  Now  it  is  only  tlie 
better  qualities  of  land  whose  supply  is  limited,  and  accordingly  they 
alone  can  yield  a  rent.  The  inferior  lands  are,  practically  speaking, 
unlimited;  that  is  to  say,  the  supply  of  them  is  far  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  existing  demand.  There  are  millions  of  acres, 
lying  within  the  boundaries  of  farms,  which  are  capable  of  cultivation, 
and  yet  are  not  cultivated.  The  reason  is,  that  they  would  not,  at 
the  existing  price  of  agricultural  produce,  repay  the  expenses  of  the 
farmer  and  yield  him  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit.  The  farmer  might 
cultivate  them  if  he  chose,  but  he  does  not  find  it  profitable  to  do  so. 
It  is  evident  thiit  these  lands  yield  no  rent ;  and  it  is  not  less  certain, 
on  further  considering  the  matter,  that  the  worst  land  which  the 
farmer  does  find  it  profitable  to  cultivate,  also  yields  no  rent;  for  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  cultivating  his  farm  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent as  will  afford  him  the  ordinary  profit,  and  he  will  naturally  do 
so.  The  price  of  as^ricultural  produce  is  the  cause  which  determine^ 
the  quantity  of  land  which  may  be  profitably  cultivated^  and  ^W\  "Ccn^ 
amount  dT  rent  which  the  farmer  cau  aSoi^  \jo  ^^^.^  v^  ^<^ Vv>\^^^^< 
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The  oompumtiTe  adyance  of  population  and  improTement, 
ciicumstance  which  fixes  the  price  of  agricultural  produce ;  a 
(B  turn  fixes  the  rent. 

Bent  therefore  is  determined  for  the  landlord,  not  hy  him. 
^yen  price  of  com,  the  worst  land  under  cultivation  will,  as  a 
rule,  he  such  as  barely  to  repay  expenses  with  the  ordinary 
and  no  more.  The  landlord  cannot  obtain  a  rent  for  Uiis  land, 
if  he  should  attempt  to  obtain  it,  and  withhold  th«  land  from  ( 
don  unless  a  rent  were  paid,  the  only  effect  would  be,  that  the 
#ould  apply  his  capital  to  the  mort  elaborate  culture  of  th 
lands ;  so  that  there  would  still  be  a  portion  of  his  capital  whi 
no  rent.  As  long  therefore  as  there  is  any  land  which  n 
cnltiyated,  and  ^et  is  not,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  n 
the  worst  liind  under  cultivation  yields  only  the  ordinary 
orofit,  and  pays  no  rent.  But  as  this  land  yields  the  ordinary 
%11  the  better  lands  must  yield  more;  and  the  competition  am* 
Gunners  transfers  this  excess  of  produce  to  the  landlords. 

The  manner  in  whidi  a  rise  m  the  price  of  food  takes  place 
which  it  heu  taken  place  by  successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  i 
is  as  follows.  Whenever  population  increases,  more  food  is  re 
Now  we  have  seen  that  the  general  law  of  agriculture  is,  tl 
produce  of  the  soil  does  not  increase  in  proportion  as  th 
bestowed  on  it  is  increased ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  an  ad 
supply  of  food  is  only  obtainable  at  a  greater  proportional  e 
But  we  have  also  seen,  that  this  law  may  be  counteracted 
progress  of  agricultural  improvement.  If  improvement  adv 
tast  as  population,  an  additional  supply  of  food  can  be  o 
without  any  additional  expense,  and  therefore  without  a  rise 
price.  In  order  that  the  price  should  rise,  it  is  necessary  tha 
lation  should  outstrip  improvement;  that  the  numbers  should  i 
faster  than  the  facilities  of  raising  food  at  home,  or  importing 
abroad.  When  this  takes  place,  a  greater  expense  is  reqi 
order  to  obtain  the  supply  from  inferior  lands ;  and  the  farn 
not  incur  this  expense,  till  the  price  has  risen  high  enough 
munerate  him.  The  price  therefore  will  gradually  rise 
remunerative  point,  in  consequence  pf  the  demand  being  in  e: 
the  supply.  In  the  interval  during  wl^ch  the  price  is  rising 
remunerative  point,  it  partakes  pf  the  nature  of  a  scarcity  pri 
is  governed  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  As  soon  as 
risen  high  enough,  the  farmer  ^ill  take  in  additional  land.  Tl 
will  thenceforth  regulate  the  pfice  of  corn ;  for  the  corn  gi 
the  better  lands  obtains  the  same  price  as  that  grown  on  th< 
"  If  the  production  of  any,  even  the  smallest,  portion  of  the  s 
says  Mr.  Mill,  "  requires  as  a  necessary  condition  a  certain  pri 
price  will  be  obtained  for  all  the  rest.  We  are  not  able  to  1 
loaf  cheaper  than  another,  because  the  com  from  which  it  wa 
being  grown  on  a  riclver  soil,  has  cost  less  to  the  grower.  Th 
therefore  of  an  ait\c\e(jafewv\Tv%\\.^xv'^\.\a«l^  which  is  the  san 
its  avers^ge  yalue")  \%  dftX^tm\u<A  Vj  ^>afc  ^i««^  ^1  ^Saax  -^g^^^van 
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supply,  which  is  produced  and  brought  to  market  at  the  greatest 
expense.  This  is  the  Law  of  Value  of  the  third  of  the  three  classes 
into  which  all  commodities  are  divided." 

As  the  price  of  com  repays  the  expenses  of  growing  it  on  the 
worst  lands,  it  must  more  than  repay  the  expenses  on  the  better  lands, 
and  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  their  superior  fertility.  On  the  worst 
land  the  price  is  proportional  to  the  cost  o!^  production,  that  is, 
it  replaces  the  outlay  with  the  ordinary  profit ;  on  the  better  lands 
it  is  more  than  proportional  to  the  outlay,  so  that  it  yields  more 
than  the  ordinary  profit.  If  the  farmer  could  keep  this  extra  profit 
to  himself,  his  gains  would  be  higher  than  those  of  other  capittdists ; 
but  competition  forces  him  to  pay  it  Over  to  the  landlord  in  the  shape 
of  rent.  "  Rent,  in  short,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  merely  equalises  the 
profits  of  different  farming  capitals,  by  enabling  th^  landlord  to 
appropriate  all  extra  gains  occasioned  by  superiority  of  natural 
advantages." 

The  value  of  the  produce  of  mines  and  river  Jiskeries  is  determined 
by  the  same  law.  The  value  of  minerals  depends  On  their  cost  of 
production  at  the  worst  mine ;  and  the  rent  of  the  better  mines  is  in 
proportion  to  the  excess  of  produce  which  they  yield.  Even  the  worst 
mine  itself  may  yield  a  rent,  for  mines  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  their  productive  qualities  do  not  graduate  gently  Into 
each  other,  as  those  of  land  do ;  but  the  rent  cannot  be  so  high  as  to 
render  it  remunerative  to  work  a  still  worse  description  of  mine. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  river  fishenes. 

Such  then  are  the  three  Laws  of  Value.  It  deserves  consideration,  in 
what  manner  the  two  necessary  conditions  or  elements  of  value,  namely, 
Utility  and  Difficulty  of  Attainment,  operate  on  each  class  of  com- 
modities. Utility  in  the  object  corresponds  to  demand  in  the  pur- 
chaser; while  difficulty  of  attainment  is  represented  by  supply. 
Wherever  therefore  (as  in  the  case  of  the  first  class  of  commodities) 
the  value  depends  on  demand  and  supply,  both  elements  of  value  have 
an  effect  in  determining  it.  The  greater  the  utility  and  the  greater 
the  difficulty  of  attainment;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  demand 
and  the  less  the  supply;  the  higher  will  be  the  value.  But  utility  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  natural  or  average  valiie  of  commo- 
dities of  the  second  class.  This  is  determined  solely  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  them,  or  in  other  words  by  their  cost  of  production; 
while  it  is  merely  the  market  value  that  depends  oh  demand  and 
supply.  In  those  cases,  the  demand  decides  only  the  quantity  of  the 
article  which  will  be  produced,  and  has  no  effect  on  its  average  value. 
Lastly,  the  commodities  of  the  third  class  are  of  an  intermediate  kind, 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  both  the  others.  At  ordinary  times, 
their  natural  value  depends  solely  on  difficulty  of  attainment,  or  in 
other  words  on  cost  of  production;  but  in  the  interval  during  which 
the  value  is  rising  or  fsdling  from  one  cost  ot  production  to  another, 
it  is  governed  by  demand  and  supply,  and  thus  the  element  utility 
comes  into  play  in  deciding  it.  In  this  case  therefore,  demand  decides 
not  merely  the  quantity  ot  the  commo<iity>  but  «2i»>  Vi  ^  ^jjbsNsJjss. 
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extent,  its  natural  value ;  the  yalue  rising  whenever  the  demand  in- 
creases so  fiist  as  to  raise  the  cost  of  production,  and  falling  in  the 
)ppo8ite  case. 

We  can  now  easily  perceive  the  reason  why  *'  gold  is  more  valuable 
chan  copper,  and  diamonds  than  <iom.''  They  are  more  valuable 
because  their  cost  of  production  is  greater;  because  a  larger  amount 
of  labor  and  capital  has  been  exx)en(led  upon  them ;  and  their  supeiiw 
value  is  exactly  proportional  to  their  superior  cost.  We  also  see  the 
reason  why  ^  the  value  of  labor  is  so  much  lower  in  England  than  in 
America  and  Australia."  It  is  so,  because  the  supply  of  labor  in  tills 
x>untry  bears  a  far  less  favorable  proportion  to  the  demand;  in 
other  words  because  the  laborers  are  much  more  numerous  when 
compared  with  the  wage-fund.  The  two  cases  of  value,  which  are 
paramount  above  all  others  in  their  importance,  are  those  of  iabor  and 
food;  and  the  low  value  of  the  one  depends  on  the  same  cause  as  the 
high  value  of  the  other — namely,  on  the  undue  pressure  of  population. 
JThe  price  of  food  is  high,  because  population  presses  too  heavily  on 
the  soil;  the  price  of  labor  is  low,  because  population  presses  too 
heavily  on  the  capital.  Arising  from  the  same  cause,  they  are 
mrable  only  by  the  same  remedy;  namely,  by  a  stricter  restraint 
upon  population.  By  this  means  the  margin  of  cultivation  would  be 
enabled  to  recede,  till  a  more  productive  soil  regelated  the  price  of 
com;  and  the  wage-fund  would  be  distributed  among  a  smaKo" 
number  of  laborers,  so  that  each  would  receive  a  larger  share.  It  i« 
r^ot  the  knowledge  of  these  great  truths  which  is  now  wanting ;  it  is 
the  inflexible  determination  on  the  part  of  society  to  recognize  them 
(3penly,  and  act  up  to  them.  Science  has  performed  her  part  towards 
us ;  she  has  shown  us  the  causes  of  low  wages  and  dear  food  with  the 
same  rigorous  certainty  with  which  she  has  demonstrated  the  laws  d 
the  planetary  movements;  and  in  so  doing  she  has  placed  these  evils 
entirely  under  our  own  control. 

We  can  now  also  readily  understand  the  action  of  the  population 
law  on  the  two  great  classes  of  commodities,  raw  produce  and  manu- 
factured articles.  Its  action  is  to  raise  the  value  and  price  of  cu/riculturd 
produce  in  relation  to  manufactured  articles.  This  effect  has  been 
strikingly  illustrated  in  recent  times,  by  the  extraordinary  fall  in  the 
price  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  while  the  price  of  com,  meat,  and 
other  agricultural  produce  has  varied  but  little.  The  reason  is,  th«t 
machinery  and  other  improvements,  by  effecting  a  saving  of  labor, 
have  lowered  the  cost  of  production  of  the  former  articles ;  whereas 
the  improvements  in  agriculture,  though  almost  equally  extensire, 
have  been  neutralised  by  the  constant  advance  of  population.  This 
has  forced  agriculture  constantly  to  descend  to  poorer  soils,  so  that 
the  productiveness  of  the  land  at  the  margin  of  cultivation  (on  which 
alone  the  jfrice  of  corn  depends)  has  not  materially  varied.  All  the 
improvements,  and  all  the  saving  of  labor,  have  increased  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  6e(ter  lands  only,  and  thus  have  all  gone,  in  the  shape 
of  rent,  to  enxieb.  tYi'&\axv^ati^'3k.%%%  vjhile  on  the  worst  lands  from 
the  constant  advecnce  oi^B^^^]^^^a^^^2s»^'i\»:^^«J^T^ 
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— their  produntiveness,  and  therefore  the  price  of  food,  hare  remained 
pretty  nearly  the  same.  The  improyements  in  manufactures  in  short 
have  been  uncountertxcted,  while  those  in  agriculture  have  been  counter^ 
acted  by  the  law  of  diminishing  productiveness. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Value,  I  may  add  the  following  short 
Summary  of  its  theory,  which  is  condensed  from  that  given  by  Mr. 
Mill. 

The  Value  of  a  thing  means  the  quantity  of  some  other  thing,  or 
of  things  in  general,  for  which  it  exchanges.  Value  is  therefore  a 
relative  term.  When  one  thing  rises  in  Talue,  something  else  must 
fall.  There  cannot  be  a  general  rise  or  fall  of  values.  The  two 
necessary  conditions  of  value  are  Utility  and  Difficulty  of  Attainment. 
The  market  value  of  all  things,  and  the  natural  vidue  of  some,  de- 
pends on  Demand  and  Supply.  The  value  always  adjusts  itself  so 
that  the  demand  is  equal  to  the  supply.  The  things  whose  natural 
value  depends  on  demand  and  supply,  are  the  scarcity  articles;  among 
which  are  included  all  things  whose  supply  cannot  be  increased  at  all, 
or  not  sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  demand  that  would  exist  for  them  at 
their  cost  value.  A  monopoly  value  is  a  scarcity  value.  The  natural 
Talue  of  all  things  which  can  be  indefinitely  increased  by  labor  and 
capital,  depends  on  their  Cost  of  Production,  if  it  be  uniform;  or,  if 
it  be  manifold,  on  their  Cost  of  Production  in  the  worst  circum- 
stances. The  universe  elements  of  cost  of  production  are  the  wages 
of  the  labor  and  the  profits  of  the  capital:  the  occasional  elements 
are  taxes,  and  any  extra  cost  caused  by  a  scarcity  value  of  some  of 
the  requisites.  Agricultural  rent  is  not  an  element  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Value  is  not  afiected  by  the  absolute  but  only  by  the 
comparative  amount  of  wages  and  profits;  except  in  this  respect  that 
every  fall  of  profits  lowers  (though  only  in  a  slight  degree)  the  value 
of  things  made  by  much  or  durable  machinery,  and  raises  that  of 
things  made  by  hand:  and  every  rise  of  profits  does  the  reverse.  Tlie 
comparative  amount  of  wages  depends  partly  on  the  comparative 
quantity  of  labor  employed,  and  partly  on  the  comparative  rate  of  its 
remuneration.  The  comparative  rate  of  profits  depends  partly  ou 
the  comparative  length  of  time  for  which  profit  is  due,  and  partly  oa 
the  comparative  rate  of  profit  in  difierent  employments. 

Into  the  subject  of  Price,  I  sliall  not  enter  further  than  by  stating 
that  the  laws  which  determine  the  price  of  commodities,  that  is,  their 
Talue  in  relation  to  money,  are  just  the  same  as  the  laws  which  deter- 
mine their  value  in  relation  to  other  commodities.  In  other  words, 
the  price  of  commodities  depends  either  on  Demand  and  Supply:  on 
Cost  of  Production :  or  on  Cost  of  Production  in  the  worst  circum- 
stances. The  ordinary  laws  of  value  are  unaffected  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  money,  which  itself,  as  an  exchangeable  commodity,  neces-  . 
sarily  comes  under  their  operation.  The  exchange  value  or  pur- 
chasing power  of  money,  like  that  of  other  mineral  products,  depends 
temporarily  on  demand  and  supply,  and,  permanently  and  on  the 
average,  on  cost  of  production  in  the  worst  circumstances.  *'  The  in- 
troduction of  money,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  <*doea  not  m\ss&sft  na\i^'^s^ 
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Operation  of  tokj  of  the  Laws  of  Value  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
chapter!.  The  reaaons  which  make  the  temporary  or  market  Taloe 
of  ttiiDgs  depeoid  on  demand  and  supply,  and  their  ayerage  and  pe^ 
manent  yaluet  npon  their  coat  of  production,  are  aa  appUcable  to  a 
money  system  as  to  a  system  ot  barter.  Things  which  would  Ij 
barter  exchange  for  one  another,  will,  if  sold  for  money,  sell  fw  an 
equal  amount  of  it,  and  so  will  exchange  for  one  another  still,  though 
the  process  of  exdianging  them  wiU  consist  of  two  operations  instesd 
of  only  one.  The  rations  of  commodities  to  one  another  r^niiB 
imaltered  by  money :  the  only  new  relation  introduced  is  their  rela- 
tion to  money  itself;  how  much  or  how  little  money  they  will  ex- 
change for ;  in  other  words,  how  the  Exchange  Value  of  money  itsdf 
is  determined.  And  this  is  not  a  question  of  any  difficulty,  whoi  the 
illusion  is  dispelled,  which  caused  money  to  be  looked  upon  aa  a  pecu- 
liar something,  not  goremed  by  the  same  laws  as  other  things. 
Money  is  a  commodity,  and  its  yalue  is  determined  like  that  of  otha 
commodities,  temporarily  by  demand  and  supply,  permanently  and 
on  the  average  by  cost  of  production.  .  •  Of  the  three  classes  into 
which  commodities  are  diyided — those  absolutely  limited  in  supplv, 
those  which  may  be  had  in  unlimited  quantity  at  a  given  cost  of  pro* 
duction,  and  those  which  may  be  had  in  unlimited  quantity,  but  at 
an  increasing  cost  of  production — the  precious  metals,  being  the  pro^ 
duce  of  mines,  belong  to  the  third  class.  Their  natural  value,  there- 
fore, is  in  the  long  run  proportional  to  their  cost  of  production  in  the 
most  imfavorable  existing  circumstances,  that  is,  at  the  worst  mine 
which  it  is  necessary  to  work  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  supply." 

The  foregoing  description,  although  brief,  comprehends  the  main 
laws  of  the  Science  of  Political  Economy.  The  remaining  portions  of 
economical  treatises  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  with  the  applica- 
tions of  these  laws,  with  the  theory  of  currency,  credit,  and  foreign 
trade,  and  with  the  discussion  of  practical  questions  of  an  economiod 
character  and  relating  to  the  functions  of  government — such  as  taxa- 
tion, poor-laws,  emigration,  free  trade,  national  debt,  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance, entidl,  partnership,  insolvency,  usury,  &c.  Although  these 
questions  have  engrossed  so  much  of  the  attention  of  jmliticians  and 
philanthropists,  and  are  doubtless  of  great  importance,  they  are  in 
reality  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  population  law  and  the 
duty  of  limiting  offspring.  Indeed,  if  the  latter  duty  were  conscien- 
tiously practised  by  society,  the  subjects  of  poor-laws,  emigration,  &c, 
would  present  but  little  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  that 
can  be  done  by  these  or  any  other  philanthropic  schemes  can  have  any 
substantial  effect  on  the  great  social  evils,  while  their  true  source 
continues  to  be  ignored  and  neglected,  and  the  duty  of  limited  pro- 
creation set  at  naught 

I  am  unwilling  to  quit  the  subject  of  political  economy,  witbont 
making  a  lew  remarks  on  one  circumstance,  which  more  than  almost 
any  other  binders  t\ve  d\f^%\on  of  the  science,  and  the  inestimable 
practical  bene&ta  ^Yns^  ^oxCL^i  x^svi^x.  \  ^ii^^  v^  the  unfortunate 
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j)r^udi<M  against  political  economy  and  its  followersy  which  exists  among 
the  working  classes,  and  among  many  other  persons  who  are  interested 
in  the  cause  of  human  progress.  There  is  a  prevalent  belief  that  the 
economists  are  a  heartless  and  unfeeling  set  of  men,  who  care  only 
for  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and  think  little  of  the  toils  and 
sufferings  of  the  poor.  Alas!  that  any  such  belief  should  prove  the 
means  of  separating  the  working  classes  from  their  truest,  friends,  and 
from,  the  science  in  which  alone  their  salyation  is  to  be'  found.  No 
opinion  could  possibly  be  more  erroneous.  Even  if  it  were  true;  if 
the  economists  had  done  nothing  more  for  the  working  classes  than 
point  out  the  came  of  poverty ^  they  would  still  have  rendered  them  a 
greater  service  than  any  other  men  ever  have  done,  or  can  do;  for  the 
Srst  necessary  step  to  the  removal  of  an  evil  is  to  know  its  cause, 
"What  the  working  classes  most  of  all  need  at  present  is  to  see  clearly 
the  cause  of  low  wages.  A  knowledge  of  this  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  them  than  any  amount  of  commiseration  for  their  sufferings. 
It  is  not  charity  and  sympathy,  but  science  and  justice,  that  they  most 
oirgently  require.  But,  besides  pointing  out  the  cause  of  poverty,  the 
economists,  as  a  dass  (though  doubtless  there  have  been  exceptions), 
^ave  been  remarkable  for  their  democratic  tendencies,  and  their  de- 
motion to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes.  They  have  been 
unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  raise  wages,  and  procure  a  better  dis" 
tribution  of  wealth.  If  we  regard  the  list  of  economical  writers — 
Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  Senior,  Chalmers,  James  Mill,  John  S. 
Mill,  Ellis,  Place,  H.  Fawcett,  Greg>  Miss  Martineau  and  others — I 
do  not  think  that  in  any  science  we  could  find  a  greater  number  of 
writers  distinguished  for  their  liberality  of  opinions,  their  benevolence, 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  With  regard  to  their  poli- 
tical views,  several  of  the  English,  and  still  more  of  the  French, 
economists,  have,  I  believe,  been  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  monarchy 
and  aristocracy,  and  the  substitution,  in  their  place,  of  a  Kepublican 
form  of  government; — ^which  appears  to  me  also  to  be  the  most 
conducive  to  human  dignity,  independence,  justice,  and  happiness, 
and  therefore  much  the  best,  in  any  country  where  there  is  a  due 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  political  intelligence 
and  unselfishness.  Some  economical  writers  have  themselves  be- 
longed to  the  working  classes,  as,  for  example,  Mr.  Franbis  Place  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  Mr.  Place  repeatedly  urged  on  their 
attention  the  study  ot  political  economy,  as  the  only  science  which 
could  save  them  from  their  evils.  "  Political  economy  "  he  says,  *'  is 
the  science  of  the  working  classes;  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  its  leading 
principles,  aided  by  their  own  prudence,  can  ever  rescue  them  from 
the  degradation  into  which — they  have  not  fallen — ^but  from  which 
they  have  never  been  able  to  emerge.  Political  economists  are  neces- 
sarily friends  of  the  working  people;  the  very  end  and  object  of  the 
science  is  to  elevate  them,  to  procure  for  them  the  greatest  possible 
share  of  the  produce  of  their  labor." 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  prejudice  against  political  economy,  has 
arisen  from  its  being  supposed  that  the  lllo^X!^V!L^^!^^  vdl^  >«s&^;S£s&s& 
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>!>»■»■  of  Ihe  '■pnnperitj'  of  En^iwI,''  and  vaat  'pi 
BtMioB,'  ao  freqarotly  pnl  fbnh  bf  ttuiiti^  «od  co^ 
■■d  br  (be  TuM*  and  ftnunii f  newcpapen  (boUi  of  « 
iStUj  arittocvtic.  ami  uiti-MaIilnuiaoX  aflord  a  &ir  n, 
of  tiie  Tie*s  of  tbe  economiaU ;  but  nothing  coa]d  be  fimlia  hat 
tmtii.    None  know  H>  well  ihercaU?  miKrable  nale  of  thu  aoalij.i 
thow  vho  have  carefnllr  Kadied  the  BCtioa  uf  the  popoiatiia  |B 
cipl«.    ^one  are  to  little  apt  M  be  dueled  bj  a  BoHace  glitla,  >l 
be  fanied  avaf  b;  what  Mr.  Mill  terms  "  ihe  onmcaaiBS  tadl4 
w-nalM  OTtUzBd  eiiatenoe,"  •■  ttaoee  wbo  are  veil  aeqpioalriai 
the  I  iiMi  I  ot  the  piwamt  eriU,  and  who  aie  tberefiwe  ia  a  pwiiiN  I 
Gkib  a  conipariaoa  bcCween  (odeij  aa  il  ia,  and  socie^  ••  'a  aa^b 
It  nnr  be  abterred  moreurar,  tW  the  earlier  economiit*,  tUi^ 
liberal  in  ihcar  arn  generuioo.  were  iu  oame  respect*  bdiiad  tlv  a* 
eDllphtened  Tiewi  of  Ihe  |ircH-iit  a«e.    The  gmat  docuiaet  at  m  ' 
rquaiilg  and  the  abolition  at  arliricial  Jtstincliuna  of  rank,  ven  iiB 
time  bat  liltl«  knowD,  and  men  bad  tv»xc*\y  even  beKno  locasct 
tlie  possilnlit^  of  organic  social  t^haniies.      Better   views  la  li 
poiotj  Imtb  beMi  spread  >bn>ad  ctiieflj  by  the  R>.-volutioaf  ia  FihkI 
md  in  other  parta  of  th..-  continent,  aiul  by  the  noble  Mtrruvu  ^  I 
democratic  and  aocialiat  writcn.    Tlieeariitr  economiEts  hid  n  mdl 
to  do  in  iavertigatiBg  the  lava  of  their  «<^ienoe,  and  have  perlgiMi  I 
iMs  talk  «o  admirably,  thM  Ihc^  mqr  well  be  exciueil,  i(  ia  ' 
general  ideid  of  aod«tr,  thq'  Idl  •bmt  of  the  vienra  of  a  laM 
But  whaieTer  ma;  be  their  tIeScieniaei  in  this  respect — and  Ih 
mi.iilv  lieSdcncies  of  omission  m.t  of  cimmirsi-.o— iliej  liiii 
smpijatuned  for  by  the  work  of  Mr.  Ji,lin  Miijirt  Mill,  i|,e  m.tet  i-i 
living  authority  on  llie  (ubji-ct.    'Ihe  objeeia  kt-pl  stoidilf  ii 
throughout  hia  whole  work  are  Urgl,  that  poverl;  should  be  re( 
and  wealth  more  equallj  disiributed;    and   aecondly,   that  (iAb 
making  anj  neoeswrr  provition  for  the  inlirm,  Ac.)  the  inoaou  t 
each  member  of  society  ■bimld  l>e  as  nearly  as  posi-ible  u  pnyiirtitt* 
kit  atrlioni.      No   writer  cuilld   he  mote   opixoed    to    the    pi  I  a* 
iniquil«ii9  distribution  of  weiilih.    Although  diSerinic  widely  («' 
who  recognize  the  population   piinciple  iiiuut  ilo)  from  t'  ' 

views  of  HiciaJist  ajid  dcmKcrniic  wrilerE  un  Ihe  cause  a 

poverty,  Mr.  Mill  regard*  ninny  of  their  moral  oinoeptiona  as  &■  ii 
advance  of  exiating  sodal  arrnnifemenls.  "  II,"  he  says,  in  draaiasa 
compKrison  between  priiate  priji^rty  and  a  ctimmonity  of  p^4%  "' 
the  cl:mce  were  to  be  maiie  between  oooimatiism  with  ell  iu-  -■— — 

.  and  the  present  state  of  society  with  all  il»  Bufferings  and  ii., 

if  the  inerilution  of  private  prop.'Tty  nece.sarily  carried  Willi  ii  at  • 
consequence  that  the  produce  uf  Jab-ir  shiiulil  be  appiirtioned  lu  *« 
now  see  il,  atiaoit  n  on  invtrie  proporlion  to  lla  la6or~~llie  btrgol 
portions  to  those  who  have  [li-ver  worked  al  all,  the  next  Urgent  ID 
tliuae  whose  work  is  almost  nominal,  sod  sc  in  a  Jesceuiliug  acak. 
the  remuneration  dwindlini;  as  the  work  growa  hariler  anil  mure  dis- 
agreeable, until  the  moat  I'atiguinp:  and  exhauetinK  boilily  labor  cumW 
tount  with  ceitaiuty  oa  btuag  able  to  earn  e '  -  '       ' 
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life:  if  this  or  communism  were  the  alternative,  all  the  difficulties, 
great  or  small,  of  communism,  would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance." 
In  order  to  effect  a  better  distribution  of  wealth,  Mr.  Mill  recommends 
as  the  first  and  most  indispensable  means,  (without  which  all  others 
are  futile),  that  the  duty  of  limited  procreation  should  be  impartially 
applied  to  all  classes  alike;  secondly,  that  the  present  system  of^ 
hired  labor  should  be  gradually  superseded  by  that  of  independent 
and  associated  industry ;  thirdjy,  that  the  laws  of  entail  and  prirno* 
geniture  should  be  abolished,  and  the  expenses  attendant  on  the 
transfer  of  land  removed ;  fourthly,  that  a  tax  should  be  laid  on  the 
spontaneous  increase  of  rent;  fifthly,  that  the  right  of  inheritance 
should  be  limited,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  by 
inheritance  more  than  a  certain  sum,  which  should  be  fixed  at  a 
moderate  competence;  sixthly,  that  all  the  common  lands,  hereafter 
brought  into  cultivation,  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  raising 
up  a  class  of  peasant  proprietors;  seventhly,  that  there  should  be  an 
extensive  measure  of  colonization  and  of  national  education,  so  as  to 
raise  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  condition  of  the  poor,  &c. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Probable  Future  of  the  Laboring  Classes, 
Mr.  Mill  makes  the  following  remarks,  in  reference  to  those  members 
of  society  who  do  nothing  themselves,  and  regard  as  their  inferiors 
all  who  are  engaged  in  any  useful  occupation: — "When  I  speak 
either  in  this  place  or  elsewhere  of  Hhe  laboring  classes,'  or  of  laborers 
as  a  *  class,'  I  use  these  phrases  in  compliance  with  custom,  and  as 
descriptive  of  an  existing,  but  by  no  means  a  necessary  or  permanent, 
state  of  social  relations.  I  do  not  recognise  as  either  just  or  salutary, 
a  state  of  society,  in  which  there  is  any  *class'  which  is  not  laboring:  - 
any  human  beings,  exempt  from  bearing  their  share  of  the  necessary 
labors  of  human  life,  except  those  unable  to  labor,  or  who  have  fairly 
earned  rest  by  previous  toil.  So  long  however  as  the  great  social  evil 
exists  of  a  non-laboring  class,  laborers  also  constitute  a  class,  and  may 
be  spoken  of,  though  only  provisionally,  in  that  character." 

Fortunate  would  it  be  for  the  working  classes,  if  they  and  all  who 
really  desire  their  elevation,  would  study  the  views  of  this  great  and 
benevolent  thinker,  and  follow  him  as  their  true  leader  and  guide. 
Sooner  or  later,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  do  so.  Notwithstanding 
the  prejudices  which  now  separate  many  of  the  working  classes  from 
political  economy,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  learn  to  know  this  science  for  what  it  really  is;  to 
know  it  as  their  best  and  truest  friend — the  friend  which  has  never 
forsaken  and  never  wittingly  deceived  them;  and  when  they  will 
regard  with  gratitude  and  admiration  the  noble-minded  men — Adam 
Smith,  Mai  thus,  Eicardo,  Mill  and  others — ^who  have  labored  so  long, 
80  patiently,  and  with  so  scrry  a  requital  in  their  service.  Nothing 
could  at  present  more  powerfully  advance  the  best  Interests  of  man- 
kind, than  a  cordial  and  steadfast  union  between  Political  Economy 
and  the  People. 
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In  order  to  promote  the  clear  apprehension  of  the 
logy,  political  economy,  and  social  science,  already 
may  here  be  briefly  recapitulated. 

The  Law  of  Exercise,    The  health  of  the  reprodiw 
emotions  depends  on  their  having  a  suflScient   ami 
exercise;  and  the  want  of  this  tends  powerfully  to 
and  disease  in  both  man  and  woman. 

The  Law  of  Fecundity  £ach  woman  tends  to  pro< 
fifteen  children  or  thereabouts. 

The  Law  of  Agricultural  Industry,  or  Diminishing 
The  proportional  returns  to  agriculture  tend  to  din 
words,  the  produce  of  the  soil  tends  to  increase  in  a 
than  the  labor  bestowed  on  it. 

From  these  three  laws  arises — 

The  Law  of  Population^  or  Malthusian  Law,  The  ; 
of  population  has  always  been,  and  will  always  contii 
I)Oweri'ulIy  checked  in  all  old  countries,  and  in  new  ( 
soon  as  their  cultivation  has  reached  a  cert^n  ezte: 
(that  is,  Sexual  Abstinence),  Prostitution,  Sterility,  P: 
course,  or  Tremature  Death ;  whose  collective  amount 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  populatioi 
is  increasing,  and  to  the  number  of  emigrants  minus 
grants,  while  the  amount  of  each  individually  varii 
proportion  to  the  others. 

Tliesc  four  laws  may  be  called  the  Main  Elements  oj 
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which  however  are  never  sufficient  to  enable  old  societies  to  escape 
finom  an  immense  amount  of  one  or  more  of  the  population-checks. 

As  inferences  from  these  laws  arise  the  two  following  Duties;  whose 
truth  and  paramount  importance,  together  with  the  only  method  by 
which  they  can  both  be  fulfilled,  it  has  been  the  main  practical  object 
of  this  work  to  show. 

The  Duty  of  Limited  Procreation.  In  an  old  country,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  individual,  whatever  be  his  or  her  station  in  life,  to  bring 
into  the  world  only  a  very  small  number  of  children. 

The  Duty  of  Sexual  Intercourse,  It  is  the  duty  of  every  individual 
to  exercise  his  or  her  sexual  functions,  during  the  period  of  sexual 
life ;  abstinence  and  excess  being  alike  avoided. 

The  former  of  these  duties  is  of  a  social,  the  latter  of  a  self- 
regarding,  character,  (although  each  of  them,  doubtless,  partakes  of 
both  characters).  The  first  may  be  called  the  primary  social  duty,  for 
it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  other  virtues,  and  is  most  of  all  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  society.  The  removal  of  poverty  and  the  mass  of 
its  attendant  and  consecutive  evils,  depends,  in  a  country  like  Eng- 
land, on  the  conscientious  practice  of  this  duty  and  on  nothing  else  what- 
soever. Its  impartial  application  to  all  members  of  society,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  is  the  real  keystone  of  social  justice.  The  second  duty 
IS,  in  my  opinion,  at  present  the  most  important  of  all  duties  of  the 
self-regarding  class;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  one  which  is  most 
seglected,  and  whose  neglect  is  attended  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
misery;  and  which  therefore  most  of  all  requires  to  be  resolutely  and 
perseveringly  asserted.  No  one  who  deeply  and  earnestly  reflects  on 
this  subject,  should  allow  himself  or  herself  to  be  prevented  from  fill- 
filling  this  great  duty,  and  from  obtaining  a  just  share  of  the  sexual 
privileges,  by  the  imperfections  of  the  existing  moral  code.  Social  re- 
gulations which  (unless  from  the  direst  and  most  undeniable  expediency) 
deprive  human  beings  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  ought  not  to  be  obeyed; 
for  the  allegiance  which  we  owe  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  primary 
wants  of  our  being,  is  far  more  sacred  than  that  which  is  due  to 
human  institutions.  On  the  proper  observance  of  this  duty  depends 
the  removal  of  the  manifold  diseases  arising  firom  sexual  abstinence, 
self-abuse,  and  prostitution. 

The  duties  ot  limited  procreation  and  of  sexual  intercourse,  like  all 
the  real  duties,  are  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature,  or,  what  is  equiva- 
lent, on  the  principle  of  utility ;  the  former  bein|r  an  inference  from 
the  laws  of  fecundity  and  agricultural  industry,  the  latter  from  the  law 
of  exercise.  If  it  be  granted  that  over-procreation  is  the  cause  of  po- 
verty ;  and  if  it  be  further  granted  that  all  members  of  society  are  bound 
to  co-operate  in  the  removal  of  this  evil ;  the  former  duty  must  be  ad- 
t  jitted.  Again,  if  it  be  granted  that  the  law  of  exercise  is  one  of  the 
laws  of  health ;  and  if  it  be  further  granted  that  every  individual,  male 
'  )r  female,  is  bound  to  observe  these  laws ;  the  second  duty  is  also  un- 
lieniable.  In  order  to  fulfil  hoth  of  these  duties,  the  only  method  left 
by  the  law  of  population  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  old  countrY>v&^c5<N- 
ventive  Sexual  Interc  o  arse . 
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The  economical  laws  of  the  Distribution  and  Exchange  of  wealih  ' 
may  alto  be  recapitulated. 

The  Lmim  of  Distribution  are  as  follows: — 

The  Law  of  Wages.  Wa^es  deitend  on  the  Demand  and  Supply  of 
Labor;  in  otner  words,  on  the  proportion  between  the  liaborers  and 
the  Capital 

The  Law  of  Prqfiis,  Profits  depend  on  wages  (that  is,  on  the  Cost 
of  Labor);  rising  as  wages  fall,  and  falling  as  wages  rise.  { j 

The  Law  of  Rent.    The  worst  land  under  cultivation  pays  no  Bent  <  j 
but  Rent  consists  in  the  excess  of  produce  yielded  by  ail  lands  of »  > 
better  quality;  rising  as  this  excess  of  produce  rises,  and  falling  as  it  j  { 
fiOls.  I 

The  Laws  of  Exchange  are  as  follows: —  ( . 

The  Laws  of  Value.  The  Value  of  those  commodities  which  cannot  j ! 
be  indefiniteiy  increased,  depends  on  Demand  and  Supply ;  that  of  ^ 
those  which  can  be  indefinitely  increased  at  a  uniform  expense,  on 
Cost  of  Production ;  and  that  of  those  which  can  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased, but  only  at  an  increasing  expense,  on  Cost  of  Production  in 
the  worst  circumstances. 

The  Laws  of  Price  are  the  same  as  the  laws  of  Value;  in  other  ij 
words,  the  Price  of  commodities  depends  either  on  Demand  and  ') 
Supply;  on  Cost  of  Production;  or  on  the  highest  Cost  of  Productiou. 

These  laws  of  distribution  and  exchange  are  all  deduced,  on  tlte 
supposition  of  free  competition,  from  the  simple  law  of  hnman 
nature  that  **man  tends  to  prefer  a  greater  gain  to  a  smaller."  The 
causes  by  which  they  may  be  counteracted  are  custom,  ignorance,  in- 
attention to  one's  own  interest,  or  any  other  circumstance  which 
prevents  competition  from  produc'mg  its  full  effect.  It  should  always 
be  remembered,  that  political  economy,  like  other  sciences  which 
treat  of  laws  of  causation,  is  a  science  of  tenckncies,  which  are  subject 
to  be  more  or  less  powerfully  counteracted. 

The  Malthusian  or  Sexual  Theory  of  the  Social  Evils  may  agam 
be  briefly  stated.  It  is  that  the  laws  of  exercise  and  fecundity  are 
always  powerfully  checked  in  old  countries  by  the  law  of  diminishing 
productiveness;  and  that  the  three  primary  social  evils — poverty, 
prostitution,  and  celibacy,  are  different  modes  in  which  this  inevitable 
check  takes  place.  Poverty  arises  from  an  ovor-crowding  of  the 
labor-market  and  an  undue  depression  of  the  margin  of  cultivation— 
a  state  of  things  produced  and  maintained  from  generation  to  genew- 
tion  by  the  over-exercise  of  the  prodigious  powers  of  increa>e; 
celibacy  arises  from  the  dread  of  poverty,  and  of  tlie  cares  of  a  family; 
while  prostitution  springs  from  female  poverty  and  the  difficulties 
opposing  marriage,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  reproductive 
powers  are  thereby  more  or  less  completely  destroyed.  Poverty, 
Prostitution,  and  Celibacy,  in  short,  are  population  or  fecundity- 
checks  ;  the  first  arising  from  the  over-use,  the  second  from  the  aftwf, 
and  the  third  from  the  non-use  of  the  reproductive  powers ;  and  one 
or  more  of  these  cVveiiV*  (^w  ^t^Nv^wUve  Intercourse)  always  has 
existed,  and  alNvaya  muat  exXsx  xa  wv  ^c^qtcqss*^  ^a&i»i&>  \sl  all  old 
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countries,  in  consequence  of  the  different  laws  of  increase  in  the 
human  species  and  in  the  soil.  The  economical  action  of  the  popula- 
tion law,  when  more  particularly  considered,  is,  that  it  (or  the  law 
of  diminishing  productiveness  from  which  it  is  derived)  is  the  main 
limit  to  production;  and,  with  regard  to  distrihution  and  exchange,  it 
lowers  wages:  lowers  profits:  raises  rent:  and  raises  the  value  and 
price  of  raw  produce  in  relation  to  manufactured  articles.  Its  sexual 
action  when  more  particularly  considered,  is,  that  it  produces  the 
diseases  of  abstinence:  self-abuse:  and  prostitution  with  its  attendant 
venereal  diseases.  The  secondary  social  evils,  such  as  crime,  drunken- 
ness, disease,  want  of  education,  &c.,  are  in  the  main  caused  and  kept 
up  by  the  primary  evils  of  poverty,  prostitution,  and  celibacy;  and 
therefore  they  too  are,  in  a  very  great  degree,  ultimately  traceable  to 
the  law  of  population.  It  is  indeed  often  said  that  the  secondary 
.  evils  are  the  causes  of  one  another,  as,  for  example,  that  drunkenness 
and  want  of  education  are  the  causes  of  crime ;  but  (although  these 
evils  undoubtedly  act  and  react  upon  each  other)  this  is  only  to  go 
"back  one  step,  and  comparatively  an  unimportant  one,  in  the  line  of 
causation. 

The  reader  will  now,  I  trust,  admit  the  justice  of  the  statement 
silready  made  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work.  ^^The  great  social  evils 
of  old  countries,  when  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression,  are  f*ju9<( 
to  arise  from  the  vast  superiority  of  the  powers  of  increase  in  maov 
over  the  powers  of  increase  in  the  land ;  from  the  antagoni8nvbei*.r«eA 
the  laws,  of  exercise  and  fecundity,  which  preside  over  the  re|ii<k- 
ductive  organs  and  passions,  and  the  law  of  agricaltural  industiy.*' 
This  truth,  whose  discovery  we  owe  to  Mr.  Mai  thus,  is  beyond  aU 
comparison  the  most  important  ever  apprehended  by  mankind.  Unc^l 
it  was  discovered,  Man  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Natui'e,  and  was  wtieifiy 
ignorant  of  the  primary  source  of  the  destruction  which  in  ail  asca 
tias  involved  his  race.  That  source  however,  he  can  now,  iroto  2k 
consideration  of  the  Malthusian  Law,  clearly  perceive  to  reside  in  his 
own  limitless  powers  of  reproduction,  opposed  as  they  are  b}^  the 
limited  extent  and  productiveness  of  the  planet  he  inhabits.  It  la 
from  the  reproductive  laws  of  his  own  constitution — from  his  pro- 
digious capacity,  and  powerful  tendency,  to  increase — that  his  chief 
iifficulties  arise.  It  is  with  these  laws  that  he  has  had,  and  will  hava 
•thnmghout  all  time,  principally  to  struggle;  and  it  is  on  their  duf 
management  and  regulation  that  the  regeneration  of  human  societjf 
rt^Uy  depends. 


In  conclusion,  I  entreat  the  reader  to  take  these  views  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  are  intended,  namely,  in  that  of  brotherly  kindness  and 
i^oodwill.    If  I  have  given  offence  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  forward,  I  sincerely  ask  forgiveness;  and  hope  that  ^ 
:^ult  may  be  imputed  rather  to  awkwardxke%»  ol  «s:^T^%%vsck^^^Dask^ 
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of  bumllity.  In  speaking  of  the  sexual  and  religions  iiutitiiiii 
which  exiBt  nmong  us,  it  liiui  bees  mj'  eurnesC  desire  to  wound  u  EN 
as  posBtble,  by  the  plain  statement  of  my  conscieutious 
tlioBB  feelings  in  which  all  of  m  have  been  brought  up;  i 
carry  my  own  and  the  reader's  attention  far  beyond  these  m 
ttitutiona,  into  the  presence  of  that  mighty  Sexual  Diffleallr.lT 
which  the  hopes  of  our  race  have  been  shattered,  and  m  wboM  ir 
and  soleimjisiug  contemplation,  human  syBt«iiia  and  the  n 
strife  of  human  pa«3iona  seem  but  as  the  helpless  irarea,  vUclite 
upon  the  iron  rocks  of  Doom.  It  is  against  Nature,  nut  <| 
other,  that  we  should  contend;  it  is  sho,  who  is  as  ODinipol 
weapoiiB  of  death,  as  of  life— who  has  been  our  p-and  de<cray«r;i 
friKn  her  crushing  grasp  the  most  peraevHring  and  united  eT 
le  eimble  us  to  escape. 

ir  mjst'lf  that  I  ask  consideration ;  it  is  for  the 
0  sufferers  to  whom  (his  work  ia  devoted,  and  for  whin 
fi  would  readily  submit  to  any  amount  of  obloquy— 
I  wish  to  serve.  Alas!  when  I  see  around  me  th 
'i  t*eir  9[[ual)d  homes,  the  forsaken  prostitutes  v 
CT~'t4,  the  sexual  victim)  pining  in  solitade  anil  bitleme^: 
[-ilPOR  down  into  the  fearful  abyss  o(  our  social  luiseries  and  wph^ 
moreover  of  the  nmtual  destruction  by  which  ill  >>' 
t  attended,  Uie  reflection  overpowers  roe — that  it  mUet 
t  becomefl  of  myself.  What  am  I  better  than  tbqr.  ^ 
I  should  bG  happy  when  so  mnny  are  miserable?  If  I  cm  Iwlj 
«»»  FuflerinR  fellow-men,  it  is  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart— ita 
Sir  wnich  I  live— that  for  whicli  I  wonid  willingly  die;  if  not,  Ic 
inriiflbrent  to  my  own  fate.  But  I  have  a  deep  a.nd  abidins  ra 
Ttotion  that  these  evils  are  not  insuperable;  that  the  future  of  m 
rac^  will  be  brighter  than  the  past;  and  that  what  I  have  written,  V. 
cot  be**!!  vri;>>ac  in  vain. 
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